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PREFACE. 


The great progress that has been made in Biblical studies 
uf la.% years demands some better Text-book for the illus¬ 
tration of Old Testament History than has hitherb) existed, 

that a subject of such universal interest and 
importance should have Jio nianuah.'^hich CJin for a moment 
be compared, in fulness, accuracy, and sc;holar-liko treat¬ 
ment, with the Histories of Greece and home in general use 
in our best schools. This attempt to supply such a want 
is partly due to the suggestions of many Schoolmasters and 
other persons who have expressed --- for a good Class- 

l>opk for use on Sundays and at other times. 

Besides giving the history recorded in the Old Testa¬ 
ment with the necessary explanations, notes, references, 
and citations, this Work contains information on a large 
number of other subjects. Among these may he mentioned 
an account of each of the Books of the Bible, containing 
much of the matter found in “ Introductions to the Old Tes¬ 
tament,” the geography of the Holy l<iand and of other 
countiies, together ■with the political and ecclesiastical 
Antiquities of the Jews, Historical and Genealogical 
Tables, &o. 

The Appendices, Notes and Illustrations are taken for the 
most part from the Dictionary of the Bible.. 


k>If> 1865. 
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U.C. 1729 


EARLY LIFE OF JOSEPH. 


79 


family in any other; and though the character of Joseph is one 
of the purest that we meet in Scripture, his father’s preference 
tempted him to assume towards his brethren the part of a censor 
and inform(‘r —a course of which the modesty was questionable, and 
the prudence not at all so, in a youth of seventeen. 

It is worthy of notice that the sons of the handmaids, Bilhah and 
Zilpah, wore those whose misconduct Joseph reported to his father. 
Their 1ow<,t birth seems to have diminished their self-respect and to 
have stimulated their envy. When Jacob made for Joseph a* 
sjxjcial dress,® “ his bretlireii hated him, and could not apeak peace¬ 
ably. unto*bim.” To increase their hatred, Joseph dreamed two 
dreams, which even his father, who seems to have discerned tlieii 
proplndic character,® censured his imprudence in repeating. In the 
first dream bis brothers’ sheaves of corn bowed down to his, which 
stooel upright in their midst; a most lit type^not only of their sub¬ 
mission to him, but of their suiug to him forcorn in Egypt. The 
second dream was of wider and higher in^||ff^t. It included his 
father and his mother, aS avgU as his brethren (now defined as 
eZeuen), in the reverence done to him; and the emblems chosen 
leave little doubt that the dream prefigured the homage of all 
nature to Him, whoso sign was the star of Bethlehem, and of whom 
Joseph was one of the clearest ty^ies.* Joseph’s brethren resolved 
to avert the humiliation by his death, re-enacting the part of Cain 
towards Abel.® 

§ 2. It seems that Jacob was now at Hebron, with bis father 
Isaac, while his sous fed his flocks where they could find pisture, 
Joseph being sometimes with his brethren, and sometimes acting as 
a messenger between them and his father.^ Thus he was sent from 
H(!broii to Shcchem, where the piece of land purchased by Jacob of 
the Amorites had probably been recovered; but his brethren had 
gone further north to Dotliai^® a place apparently in the rieigli- 


* This appears to have lieon a long tunic 
■with sleeves, worti by youths and maidens 
of the richer class. Its mmie seems to 
signify a tunic reaefnvif to the extrevutu'S. 
it was worn by David’s daughter Tamiir, 
lK‘ing the dress of the icing’s daughters that 
were vii*gin.s (2 Sam. xiii. IS, 19). There 
seems no reason for the LXX. rendering 
Xiriov jroiKiA,os, * a coat of colours’ except 
that it is vory likely that such a tunic 
would be ornamented >vith coloured stripes 
or cnibroidereii. 

9 Gen. xxxvl^l; comp. Luke ii. 19-51. 

* From Josefw’s tiecond dream, and hU 
father's rebuKc, it might be inferred that 
Rachel was living at the time that he 
dreamt it. It M indeed po.<iNible Miat it 
may have occurred some time before the 


selling of .roseph, and been interpietou by 
Jticob of Rachel, who certainly was not 
alive at its fulfilment, so that it could not 
apply to her. Yet, if ih only survivwV, 
Jacob might have spoken of her us .roxf^ph’s 
mother. The dream, moreover, indicates 
eleven! brethren besides the father and 
mother of J«.>.seph: if therefore Uagamiu 
were alreaily born, Rachel must have been 
dead; the reference is therefore more pro- 
biibly to Ijeab, who may liave been liviug 
when Jacob went into Kgj'pt 

5 See Ohap. .x. $ 3, xi. 

* Gen. xxxvii. l«. 

’ Gen. xxxvii, 2,13. 

< Dothan (probably signifying t»'o wells) 
was knoa'n to Eu.sebius (oiunaa-Bticoti), 
who places it twelve miles to the X. 
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FHE CREATION, 


Chap. I. 


BOOK I. 

FROM ADAM TO ABRAHAM. THE PROBAITON THE 
HUMAN RACE. A.M. 1-2008. B.C. 4004-1906. 


CIIAl^TER 1. 


T II K V n E A T I O X. 


1. Purpose and tux>po of Scripture History. $ 2. 'I'he lJniv<T.se created !>>'?'Jod only. 

J 3. At a definite time. ^ 4. I’he nlJecLs creatjyJl—'I'iiey ar(.* de-^cribed as ijkenonuna. 

^ 5. The order of Ci-eatiou. 6. Chaos; its iudelinltt! duratio n. ^ 7. \V^;rkH of tin* 

fiCViTal days; i. M^ht — ii. The firmament and division of 1' 
dry. laud, and plants —iv. Siip, mexm, and stars —v. Rc|itile.s lishes, and . 
vi. The higher animals imd ^ s. The n^st of the .Seventh Day: the SaLdiatm' 

, ^ 9. I*rimeval state of man—.Marriage—Paradise—Naming of the animals—Language 
•Mi^ritual perfection. 

§ %, The purpose of this work is to set forth the HLstory contained 
in the Old Testament, with the necessary explanations and illustra¬ 
tions. Wf» ‘hcBihle itself bep^ias. .Its first Book, the 

first of the five-folil volume {I'enttUfmcli) ascriln'd to Mo.ses, opens 
with the words which form its title in Hebrew ;—“ In the bocdnniie^.” 
That beginning^ a.s explained by tiie Greek title of G<-*nesis, is the 
conimeiicernont of cn ation; but this is but the first of the steps 
by which God built u]) for Himself a people, a Vhurch^ in the world 
which he created to be its dwelling i)lace. The Ihble relates the' 
hi.story of that Church. It shows us the successive offers of grace 
whicii God made, first, to all mankind, then to the family of Abraham, 
then to the nation of the J<nvs, and lastly again to all mankind in 
Je.sus Christ; and it so exhibits the result of the.se several offers, as 
to make us know our own im]X)l||ico fiinl the omnipotence of .His 
mercy. 

^ 2. The Books of Moses were written for a people wlio believed 
in God, who ^had been revealed to them as one only, a personal, 
omniscient, on'j^’ipotont Being. Without preface, therefore, or argu¬ 
ment on the being of Go<l, the sacred writer speaks of Him as the 
Creator of the universe:—‘*ln thelK^ginning God ereateil the, 
and the earth.”' Tlie purpose of this declaration was 
It is addre.s.sed to the reader’s religious faith, not to his 
curiosity. It is designed to guard believers .'i|jB:ain.st the 
in 


unU-W. There is ill it a tacit refijrence to all thf 



ae{>8 
ms of 

error respecting tlie origin ojfetho^nniverso. Th(i world w'iw created 
by God; not by chance, not by -generation, not by impersonal 
jioaiers uf nature, not by ma^ j&nts, whether acting in harmony. 


! (Jf a, 1. 1. 


...iitcs fif ijoj,, see Noftt ^t/nd lUustyaiiuni, 



Chap. I. 


THE ORDER OF CREATION. 


3 


or in antagonism, like , the good and evil princiiiles of the Persian 
religion. Above all, the sacred story reveals the Zowe which .was 
tlie ruling principle of the whole work, for at each stage God pro- 
noun^s it good. And if we take this first statement in connection 
with other passag(?s of the Bible, we learn that the agmt in creation 
was the -Sore, the Word.^ 

§ 3. This work of creation, which is altogether distinct from tJu; 
maintenance of the things once created, was ]Xirfonne<l <tt a dajiintc 
time. In the h.grumng Q<A created the heaven and the «irth.’' 
They did not exist, therefore, from eternity; nor arc we })ermitted 
to tradfc thorn Backwards from ago to age, till wo lose all idea of 
their having had a beginning. Scripture does not tell us how 

is from any age of the worhl, known to science 
d^^^^istory, but it insists on the rcij^ity of a hegiuning for the 
Universe. 

§ 4. The objects created were all that^we are cognizant of, both 
bv sense and reason:—“^/ie hetiven and the. earth —the earthen 
which \vc live, and all that is alxive it: the Cosmos of the Greeks. 
And here, on the very threshold, we meet with the manifest prin¬ 
ciple, tlrat the scriptural history of creatit«j||pil|iggt. histoiy of pheno¬ 
mena. 'riie heaven which God created is that, which we see, whether 
at once, by unaided vision, or gradually by the discoveries of the 
astronomer. The earth is the whole structure which forms our 


]X)rtion of the great Cosmos, manifested to us in like manner. TheS(‘ 
phenomena are so spoken of, iii the plain language of common sense, 
as to leave the reader s judgment open for tlie reception of scientific 
facts and laws; but, wdjatever wonders science may reveal inbeaven 
imd earth, tlic simple truth remains, that God created them all. 

§ 5. This might liave seemed enough for the basis of onr belief 
in God, as the Being in whose hands wo are. But, as a whole can 
only be compndiended through :y:s |>ar(s, we are further taught the 
order in which the various portions of the created universe wer<' 
pro»lnced; and that this order was progressive, from the lowest tc 
the most ]XTfect forms of being. From the firs^simplc fact of 
creation hy God at a dejinitc time wc are led on t|^a s<‘Cond point 
of time, when the earth (for the heaven is not now mentioned)^ 


indeed, but in a state of confimon and ewpifwess. Its 
*V^s were not yet arranged in order, and it was void of ihe. 
IBjjjl^l^ing that were to cover its surface. Science clearly shows 
thiSBj|||5jiolKJ has jmssod through such a stage. Its inateijials wore 

* “ ;inniQg was the Word, and .... bath in these last^^I^ fspoken unto 

the WorlWlras with God, and the Word us % Ilis Son, whom He hath appointed 


was God. I'hosame was hi the lieginnh heir of all things, by U’hO’in- also He. tmaI* 
with God. All things were made by Him^m^^wrhis '* (Hob. i. 2). " All things wore 
and without Him wan not anything made Hin twd for Him** (Cul. i. 16). 

ituit was made" (John i. l>a). "God { ; llcim. xi. 36 . ^Gen. i.2. 
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THE CREATION. 


Chap. I. 


fused by heat, the great sustaining power of all life; and from that 
state the outer portions hardened into what is called the earth’s 
crust, on the surface of which the va]x>urs began to condense 
into water, while they still shut out the light of heaven* This 
vmiery chnoa is the stage from which tlie more detailed narrative 
begins:^—“The c<irth was without form and void, and darhness 
was UfKni the tace of the deep. And the spirit (or wind) of God 
moved ui.k)u the face of the waters.” 

§ (i. The duration of this Chaos is not so much as hinted at; and 
this alienee of chronological definition, wliicli separates tlie 1st 
verse from the 3rd., was noticed by Hebrew scholars long befr>re tlie 
disciiveries of geology had revealed tlie, earth’s antiipiity. It is 
quite clear that the Book of Genesis assigns no *.'hch 

of creation. The suco’ssivo steps by which “the heaven amh . . 

rose out of chaos ” are an.'^'nged in periods culle<l doys ; and soni^ 
who admit tin; indefinite duration of chaos, yet hold tlial. these are 
natuml days of 24 hours.^ But tliere are insu[)er:iblc objections to 
th^ view; and the use of th<5 woril day for an in<leliuite p*rio<l is 
extiTinely fre<pieut in the Bibl(\* flow these jK-riods of creation 
were definini, and wliyJi*?» alogy they Lore to natural days is a qiies- 
ti«>n too wide to beTfiscussed here.® 

The following are the works assigned to each “ day: ” 

§ 7. i. On the FriisT Day went forth the Word of God—the crea- 
tive FIAT, as it has bo<’u well called, for “He spake and it was 
done''^ —“Let there be Lioiir, and Liykt toas.''^ Light broke over 
the face, of the chaos, we are not told from Avhat source, hut pro¬ 
bably through the floating vapours being now rare enough to be 
pjuetrated by the sun’s light. It shone np>n each jiarl of the 
eartli’s surface that wa.s exjtoscd to it in turn, and so “God divided 
the light from the darkiujssj and God called the light Day, and 
the darkness he called NhjhL And theAjvening and the morning 
were the Fir at Day.”® 


* G«:a. i. 

5 Ilcut. ix. I} Pm. sxxvii. 13; cxxxviL 7 ; 
Kom. xiiL 12; ir>. 

® The worlM wri^ti, <.*s|wc!a1ly In onr 
own age, witb a view to rocoiidle the Mosaic 
account of the Creation witb the discoveries 
of astionoTuy arKl geology, are U*o many to 
hf. <;ven enmneraUKi. 'I'lie ablest exposition 
of tiiat “ pbenoKicnal " view, which aecnis 
the only key to such difbculties, is given 
in Hugli Ai^Jer's Tmtimtmy of the, Hwke. 
{•nitlier juv^fi^^on may pr-rhaps throw 
more light on theM* tnteri>tiiig qur^dbns. 
Meanwhile it miy Ik; safely said that 
modem discover ie?; are In no way opjiostq, 
to the great outlines of the 
gony rtiat the woHd 


periods, that creation was by a law of gra- 
dual advance, l<egimiing witli inorganic 
matter, and then advancing from the lowest 
organisms to tlie highest, that since the 
appearance of man ujion the earth no new 
spoclas have come Into being; 
stubmients not only not disproved* ” 
two last of them at leabt amply^ 
by geological reivearch. 
t Gen. I. 3. G^p. 2 Cor. ivi 
* Gen. I. *1, 5. Ou the sup| 
the work of Creation was 
Muses, lit vision, as a si^rieg 
ftMnes, divided by interval.^ of d.arknc.ss, 
. the whole vision liegan fi oui a Htate 

-j of darkness, tho.se succesijve intervals 
would naturally be reckoned with the 



.,1 that 
k’ded to 
pictorial 
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ii. As yet the watery vapours raised by intense heat formed 
an envelope of mist around the earth. Tliey were now i>arted into 
two divisions, those which lie upon and hang about the surface of 
the eili'th, and tliose wliich flojit high above it. The blue heavens 
became visible, like a crystal vault, called the firmament (litemlly 
expanse) because its appearancti is tliat of an outspread covering, 
elsewlujre likened to a tent.* But the word chosen no more implies 
that the sky is really a solid vault than that it is a canvas tent. 
It forms, to the cyo, the partition Ixitween the upper and lower 
heavens, betwe(ui “ the waters under the firmament and the waters 
above *he finnainont. ” Such was the work of tlie Skcond Day.*^ 


iii. Next began the tremendous u]>hcavings and sinkings of the 

tlie forces at work within it, which formed it into 
ami valleys, and provided channels and basins for the 
^ters on its surface. These were n(.!||. gathered into collections 
which were cjtlled »S«as, while the tiaino of Earth vras applied, in a 
narrower sense than before, to the portions exposed above the 
waters. On these portions the germs of vegetation began at once to 
burst into life, forming grass and fruit trees. These had their seed in 
t/icmsfiifcSf afiter their kind. Here is the great law of reproductiem 
according to species^ on which depends of the vegetable 

and animal kingdoms. This was the work of the Tiiibd Day.^* 

iv. On the Fourth Day, the Sim and Moon were seen in the 
fiviuament of heaven. The fact of their previous creation is in¬ 
volved in the stability of the earth as a ineinl:)cr of the solar system, 
as well as in tlio appearance of light oa the first day. It is not sai<l 
that tliey were first created on the fourth day; and of the stars, 
many of which must have existed myriads of years before their 
light reached the earth, it is simply said, “lie made the stars also,” 
not ‘When Ho made them. In fact, the “fourth day” seems to mark 
the period during which 4ho air was cleared of its thick va|X)urs, by 
the action of the plants and other causes, so that tho heavenly bodies 
became visible. Stress is laid on their ruling as. Avell as lighting 
the day and night. God said:—“Let them be for s/y»s, and tor 
ieasonSj and for days and years.** 1'hey were desig|^d, as they have 
ever since been used, to mark out the periods human life; to 


inculcate the great lesson tliat “ to everything there is a season, and 
every purpose under the licaven.” 

KijJ^egetables could live and flourish in a. thick moist atmo- 
{SH^feand the lower animal organisms could already be associatec^ 


foll^^^Kdav. The division of the day 
from ralptt to suusrti la btlll obKcrved by 
.he Jews. * Isaiah xl. 22. 

M Oen. 1. 6-a. To snbstJtute the 
alMofi^fierg foe ^firmament and heaven 1^ 
Oi.ngi'roua departure from the phtnomenul 


simplicity of tlie narrati^B;; i'he work was 
so much tJic creati^!^f an atmosphere, 
as the beginning of its clearance from 
dense aqueous vapour. 

Uen. i. 9-13. 
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7/ith them, though they have not been mentioned as yet, because 
not outwardly visible. But now the larger animals appeared. First 
the waters teemed with the “creeping things” and the “groat sea- 
monsters,” with fishes and rentiles. Birds were produced at thfe same 
time, and might have l)ecn seen flying over tlic waters and in the 
oj)cn firmament of heaven. This was the work of the Fifth Day.^* 

vi. Tdie Sixth Day witnessed the creation of the higher animals 
and Man. These were formed out of the earth, the chemical con¬ 
stituents of whicli are, in the main, the &ime as those of animal 
bcxlies. 'i'he latter, in fact, derive th(ur materials from the veget¬ 
ables, which have first derived theirs from tlie earth .and 'air and 
water; and all render back th(?ir gaswus and fluid components to 
air and water and their .solids to the earth. ,,7'' “Xe- 

Man, the last created, for whom all the ])r(3vious work wail^v 
])rei)aration, differed froinfill otluT creaBires in being made like 
God.. The depth of mciiniug contained in this statement, tiiough 
l>artly revealed in tlie Sou of God, tlie true hea<i of our race, remains 
to b<i developed hereafter. But at least it includes intellectual and 
spirihud likeness, int(dligencc, moral ix)wer, and lioliness. To man 
was given dominion over 11 other animals; and hoth to him and 
them the plants were"given for food. All wen*. a])])ointed to epn- 
tinuo their species according to their own likeness, and all were 
blessed with fertility; but on the human race was pronounced tlio 
sixjcial blessing:—“Be fruitful, and multiply, and re})lenish the 
earth, and subdue it:”—so that Man’s lonlsliip of the creation is a 
part of his original constitution.’* 

On eacli of the works of the last four days God pronounced the 
ble.ssing that it was very good; p(?rfcct in its kind, useful in its pur- 
])ose, and entirely subject to Jlis holy laws. 

§ 8. On the Seventh Day Gorl cca.sed from his finished work, 
rested, and blessed the day by the porpoti«al institution of the Sab¬ 
bath.’*^ Ills rest, however, was not an entire cessation from acti* 
vity. He had done creating^ hut he continued to sustain and bless 
his creatures. “My Father worketh hitherto and 1 work,”’* said 
Clirist; and thf^ this seventh period finds its perfect analogy in 
tluj day for whicirhe also gave the law, “ to do good on the Sabbath- 
day.” ’7 

>3 Octj. i. 20-23. Tsh (a man nf u-orUi, Geu. H. 2®' 

Gfjn, t, 21-3): cotttp. Psalm %iU- The diaUnetJon baa a retiomblaDcejfv’ 
name A'tam, which is used in a threefold between lunim otid vir in l4iitiii. ^ 
tVnse,— generic, for the hnman creature, Gen. ii. 1-3, hese verwea jf ■'/fro- 

both nuile aii^ ^^female (nee Oen. v. 2) perly divided from chtip. i., of W •*' they 
tpeci/ic for tliH and hence as a jrn-oper form the conclusion, verse 4 of ^4^ ii- b* 
name for the first man,—-is derived from tne 'ginning a new acc»>unt of man's primeval 
ground (AiiamaA) out of which he was The institution of the Sabbath will 

formed. The root wnw is the same a^ft 'niore particularly considered iu con- 
(hot of Mom, red. Tlie name "nexiou with tlie Mobuu laiw'. 

mao in the nobler sr^pcct l^ is 1 w John v. H. u Matt. xH, 12. 
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§ 9. The account of the Creation in Genesis i.-ii. 3, is followed by 
a niOTe pirticular account of the creation and primeval state of man 
(Gen. ii. 4-25).” Uis frame was made from the dust (or clay) of the 
groun(Jtj his life was breathed into his nostrils by God. The female, 
created to be “ a help meet for him,” was made out of the substance of 
his own body, whence she was called woman (/sAa/i, the feminine of 
isA, man).” This is given now, and long afterwards used by Christ, as 
a reason for the law of marHage, which is a divine institution, plainly 
involved in the fact that one woman was created for one man, 
“'rherefore shall a man leave his father and his mother, and shall 
cleave finto his wife, and they shall be one flesh.” ^ From these 
words, coupled with the circumstances attendant on the formation 
of |hjisa!^.^jj|^iP(»man, we may evolve the following principles:— 
of man and wife, as implied in her being formed out 
Ciman, and as expressed in the words “^e flesh;” (2) the indisso- 
lubleness of the marriage bond, except on the strongest grounds ; 

(3) monogamy, as the original law of mairiage, resulting from there 
having been but one original couple, as is forcibly expressed in the 
subsequent references to this passage by our Lord,** and St. Paul; ** 

(4) the social equality of man and wife, as implied in the terms ish 
jind isA«A, the one being the exact corrftWSW^ of the other, as 
W'ell as in the words “ help meet for him; ” (5) the subordination 
of the wife to the husband, consequent i^pon her suhseciuent forma¬ 
tion ; ** and (6) the respective duties of man and wife, as implied 
in tlic words “ help meet for him.” 

To this pair Go<l gave an abode ami an occupation. He placed 
them in a Garden in Eden, an eastern region, the name of which 
survived in historic times, and at least two of its four rivers are 
identified with the Tigris and Euphrates.** Their easy and pleasant 
o<;cupatiou was to keep and dn^ss the garden or, as the Septuagint 
calls it, Paradise, This wvd, of Persian origin, describes an extensive 
tract of pleasure land, somewhat like an Plnglish park; and the use 
of it suggests a wider view of man’s first abode than a garden. 
Perfect as he was in physical constitution, man might roam over 


lu Oen. I.'IL 3, Elchim ftcenrs alone as 
t&ii name of Ood; in Qeu. li. 4-25, Jehovah’ 
is usc'd os the name of the Divine 
JIfotes and Ittustraiiom. 

Ji. 21-26. 

J. 24; Matt. xlx. 5. 

Latt. xix. 

^ tuHiin" MaCt. xix. 5. 
iall be one flosl)/* I Cor. vi. 16. 
8, 9; 1 Tim. ii. 13. 
w ITie Hiddekel is the Tigris; hnt' 
with regard to the Pison and Gihoi 
great varUdy of opinion exists. Man) 
ancient writers, as Josephus, identified the 



Pison with the Qi^Ees, and the Gihon 
with the Nile, (xners, guided by the 
position of the two known rivers, identify 
the two unknown ones with the Pbssis 
and Araxeis, which also have their sources 
In tits highlands of Armenia. Others, 
sgsin, have transferred the site to th^ 
sources of the Oxus and Jaxartes, ana 
phaa; It in Bactria; ofipu again, in the 
vi^ey of Cashm^Te. ouch spoculatltms 
may be multiplied ad fnjlntfum, and have 
sometimes assumed the wildest character. 
■gggj>tcf. iff Bible, art Edeti. 
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a very extensive region, such as that which lies hetween the high¬ 
lands of Armenia and the Uorsiaji Gulf. Hero he might find occu- 
{jation for his mind in the study of the creatures made subject to 
liim, and so be qualified to name them, as he did when G(xl Hmught 
them before him. This suggestion also removes a ditficulty arising 
out of the narrow range of climate in which so many varieties of 
animals are supposed to have lived. At all events, thtj researches 
of science point to the highlands south of the Caucasus as the 
primeval seat of the human race. 

The tact of Adam’s naming the animals proves that he was 
endowed from his first creation with the iX)wer of language 'riie 
narrative of his fall bears indirect but certain testimony to his close 
intercourse with God. All else is speculation; buti^w^iyiy djvell 
with delight on Milton’s jnetnres of unfallen man, h 

South that “ Aristotle waa >pit the rubbish of an Adam, and Atheifsr- 
the rudiments of Paradise?” More pc’rfectly, liowever, d(Xrs Christ, 
“ the second Adam,” reveaj, to us the perfection of the first. 

The last stroke in the description indie-ates the perf<.*ction of man’s 
innocence by the absence of the sense of shame which sin alone lias 
introduced into the original moral harmony of man’s constitution:— 
“ They were both the man and liis wile, and were not 

.'ushamod.” 

» OcaT. 1L 25. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTPtATIONS. 


THE HEBREW NAMES OF GOP. 

I hrocohoct tlie Hebrew Scriptnres two 
«.'hief namm are used for the one true 
divine Bfdng,—KLonrai, oononouly trans¬ 
lated (tod in our version, and Jkhovah, 
triinslatod Lord. Eiohih is the plural 
of Eloah (in Arabic AUoJt), a form which 
oamrs only in jaietry and a few paasagea 
of later Hebrew (Neb. ix. 17 ; 2Chr. xxxii. 
15). J t is also formed with the pronominal 
suffixes, aa Eioi, with the depend¬ 

ent genitive, and wint an epithet, in which 
case it Is often used wihe short form, Ei. 
(a word signifying strength}, as in Er.- 
SiiADVAf, God Ahn^htjf, the name by 
which God was specially known to the 
patiiarchs (Gen. xvU. 1, xxvlii. 3: Ex. vi, 
3). The etymology is uncertain, but it is 
^generally agreed that the primary is 
that of $trer>gth, wmw to i and that 
it properly descrll^ God in that charact^'r 
in which He is exhibited to all men in Efls 
works, as the creator, sustainer, and su- 


worshipped as God; but in the son^e ol' a 
heathen deity, or a divine b<‘{ng spokiu of 
indefinitely, the slngaLar is most often 
used, and the plural is employed, witli tho 
strict idea of number, for the collective 
objects of polytheistic worship, thr. gods, 
the. gods/j[f the heaifien. It is also used for 
any lielng (hat strikes an ob.-erver as gtxl- 
like (Sara, xxviii, 13), and for king?. 
Judges, and others endowed with authority 
from God Ixxxii. 1, 0, vill. 6, xevd. 

7, Ac.; E.\. xxl. 6, xxil. 7, 8). 'fho short 
form HI is u.<ed tor a hero, or mighty man, 
as Nebuchadnezzar (Ezek. xxxi. 11), a 
sense derived at once from the meaning of 
strength. The plural form of Kix>| 
given rise to much discussion, 
clful idea, that it referred to the 
rersims in tho Godhead, liardlj 
a supporter amodg scholars, 
what grammarians call the 
vutjesty, or it <h?note9 the /vines 
strength, the sum of the pov'crs displayed 
b^od. 



preme governor of the world. Hence it 'JlicHovAn denotes »-peciflc.ally the one 
used to denote any being bclievc^Je , ; true God, whoso people the Jews were. 
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atid •who made ttiem the guardiani) of HIr 
truth. 'Hie name i.s never applutl to a 
false god, nor to any other being, except 
OsK, the .V«;cr.i--.lEJU»VAii, who i.s thereby 
mar iced one '.vitii God, and wiio upiiears 
again in th« New Covenant as “God inani- 
I'esttHl in the tUab." Thus much is clear; 
but all else is beset with diflkultics. At 
a time too early to be, traced, the Jewa 
abstiincd from pronouncing the name, for 
ffaxr of its irreverent ust>. The custom is 
said to have been fouudesi on a strained 
interpretation of Lev. xxiv. 16; and the 
phrase there used “Thk Namk” 
is substirated by the Rabbis for the un- 
utbTublo word. 'I'liey also call it "the 
name liters ” (nin'), “the 

gr|^name,” “ tlie peculiar 
Mfi^j^lhe separate name." In reading 
TOO Scriptures, they substituted for it the 
word AtHjNAi (y.oj'd), from the translation 
of which by KdpLO? in tbc LXX., followed 
by the Vulgate, which uses Dtrminus, we 
iiave got the Loud of our Version. Oxir 
translators have, however, used Jkhovah 
in four papsagea (Kx. vi. 3; Psalm Ixxxiii. 
13; J s. xii. 2, xxvi. 4), and in the com¬ 
pounds Jeho^'oJi-Jireh, Jehoikifc'Nitsi, and 
Jtihovah-Sha-lom {Jehovah shaU see, Jdiovah 
i<» mij Banner, Jehovah is Peaae, Gen. xxii. 
It; Fix. xvii. 15; Judges vi. 24); while the 
aimihxr phra.se.s Je/ioea/i-l'soi/renu and 
}u>mh‘Shamtnah .arc tran.slated, “the Loni> 
our righteousness,” and "the TjOrd is 
there" (.Jer. xxiiL 6, x.Kxiii. 16; Ezek. 
xlviii. 35). Tn one passage the abbreviated 
form Jah is retained (Psalm lxviii.4). The 
enbstitulion of the w'ord Loan i,s most un- 
happy; for, while it in no way representa 
Gie meaning of the .sacrcnl name, the mind 
Uivscoii-staritly to guard against a confusiim 
with its lower uses, and, abovc*aU, the 
direct personal bearing of the name on the 
revelation of God through the whole course 
of Jewish history is kept injtiriously out 
of sight. For th&se reasons, 'we have 
restored the name In the following pages, 
in the common form, its true pronuncia¬ 
tion luxving been completely lost. 

to the meaning of tiic name is 
lonably given in God’s revelation 
to Moses by the phmse “ 1 am 
In connection with the statc- 
jHe was nownfli’Bt revealed by 
^Jkuuvaii (Ex. iii. 14, vl. 3). 
itorlng here upon questioiis of 
^ilology, we must be content to«{ 
take 09 estabiislied the etymological 
nection of the n.amc Jehomh with 
Hebrew substantive verb, wdth the Infer¬ 
ence that it expreesea the easential, eternal. 



his 
Wlthol 
Hebrt'w 


unchangeable Being of .fehovah. But 
more, it is not tlie expre.ssio!i only, or 
ciiicfly, of an absolute truili: it is a prac 
tical rewltifion of God, in llif! es.sential, 
unclituigeablc rchit ion t(» 11 is Gioscn people, 
tljo Ixisis of Ills CovKuant. TliLs i.j boGi 
implied in tlie oc<:a.>iou on wliich it Is r«- 
veale*! to Mo>e.s and in the fifteenth verse 
of K.\. iii. And here we find the svdution 
of a dilllculty raised by Ex. vi. .1, as if it 
meant that the name JehovaJ* hmi not been 
known to tiic patrinrclis. There is almn- 
(tmt evhUnce to the contrary. As'early 
as the time of .Seth, “ men began to call on 
the name of Jehovah ” (Gen. iv. 25). The 
name i.s us«!d by the putriurebs themselves 
(Gen. xviii. 14; xxiv. 40; xxvi. 28; 
xxviil. 21). It i.s the basi.s of titles, like 
Jebooah^Jireh, and of proiK-r names, like 
jl/t7mi/t|||^nd Jofhebed. lnd<K'd, the same 
reasoning would prove that the patriarchs 
did not kilovv God. as Afo/rt/a.but exclu¬ 
sively al' Rl-Shatldai. Hut, in iiict, the 
word name is used here, as elsewhere, for 
the attributes of God. He was about, for 
tlie first time, fully to reveal that aspect of 
His chaTji cter whic h the name implied. 

The renffWIBIdf tliis error does away 
W'ith many of the inferences draun from 
the way in which the two nanie.s are used 
in the • Pentateuch, and especially in the 
Book of Geno-si.s. This is not the plma' 
for a discussion of the hypotho.Ms, that the 
use of Jilohim, or Jehovah, or JcAotvt/t- 
Elohxm, is a sulUcient test by which differ¬ 
ent original documents may be distin¬ 
guished in the UcHjkof Genesis. According 
to this theory, the sacred riarratiw, is 
matle up of two coxnpxment and originally 
iudependout parts, the respective contrl- 
butiouH of an “ F^lohLst ’ and a “ Johovht." 
But the prevalence of one or the other 
name is certainly not incapable of an 
explanation consis.tent with tbe single 
authorship of the l)ook. At th'.' same 
timi!, it must be borne in mind that, 
even if we admit, thA Mos.*s UKula u»f: 
of earlier documi-nti^in drawing up the 
Book of such a tin ory docs not in 

the least militate, against either the unity 
or the divine autljority of the book. The 
histoty contained in Genesis could not havu 
been narratt'd by Moses from personal 
knowh^dgo; but whether he waa taught it! 
by lmmi;dKite diviiu! suggestion, or was 
dlrecteti by the Holy BpiHt to the use of 
eafllor documents, is immaterial in refer¬ 
ence to the inspiration of the W'ork. 
for a farther discussion, see the art leu's 
Ifenesis, and Pentatevdi in the 
• > BiiiUf. 
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CHAPTER IL 

MAKS PROIJATIOX AND FALL. 

1^ 1 Xho Trees of Life and Knowledge, J 2, The Law and Its penalty. $ The Temptation 
and FulL "J 4. Efft’Ctsof the Fall. ^ 6. God's judgment—i. On the Serpent.—li. On the 
Woman.—iii. On the Man. § tt. Promise, of a £lcHl(iempr - ••'I’he name of Kvf. ^ 7. J nsti- 
tntion of sacrifice—Dispensjition of mercy. ^ s. IVnditions of heathen nations. 

§ 1. The happine&s of Paradise was gnuited to the '»n 

])air on one simple coud^on. A Distraint was to he placed 
their a].>i)etite and aelf-wilL Abiindant scope was given for gratify¬ 
ing every lawful taste; ‘VFhc l.ord God caused grow every tree 
that is pleasant to the sight and good for food.” * But two trees are 
distinguished from the rest, as having special properties. The tree 
of life had, in .some mysterious way, the |X)wer of making man 
immortal.* U’hc knoivletlffe of (jowl mtd evil revealed to 

tliose who ate its fruit secrets of which tlicy had Iwtter have 
remained ignorant; for the purity of man’s happiness consisted in 
doing and loving good without even knowing evil. 

§ 2. The use of these trees was not left to man’s unaided judg¬ 
ment. God gave him the plain command: “ Of every tree of the 
garden thou mayest freely eat: but of the fruit of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, tViou shalt not eat of it: for in the 
day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.”* The vast 
freedom granted to him proved the goodness of the Creator; the one 
exception taught him that he wirs to lij^c under a htw; and that 
law was enforced T»y a practical penalty, of wliich he was mercifully 
warned. W’e must not regard the prohibition merely as a test of 
obedience, nor the penalty as arbitrary. The knowledge forbidden 
to him was of c kind which would corrupt his nature—so corrupt 
it, as to make hKa unfit, as well as unworthy, to live for ever. 

§ 3. The trial of man’s obedience was completed by a temptatim 
fro'm vjithout.* The tempter is simply called in Genesis thf^ 
petit; * but that creature was a well-known tyjie of the chio 
/alien angels, the Evil Spirit, whose constant effort is to dr|f /. 'll 

1 Gon. 11. 9. tries Ills people’s faith (as iu ot 

* Gen. lit 22. Ahraliam), desiring that it efl^ stand 

* Gen. Ii. 1C, 17. Uli^trial; Satan Utapii them, hoping for 

* The whole Scriptcre doctrine of temp- fall, 

ration is confused by the modern * Gen. iil, 1; comp. 2 Cor. xl. 3. See 

of the word's tempt, yotes and JUtutratunts, 
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riuui to share his own ruin. From this enmity to God and man, he 
is allied Satan (the adversary)^ and the Dkvil® (the accut^r or 
slmulerer'), ‘He slandered God to onr first parents, teaching them 
to doulu liis truth, and to ascribe his law to jealousy. " Ye shall not 
surely die : for God doth know that, in the day ye eat thereof, then 
your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall he as gods, knowing good and 
evil.” ^ He addressed the temptation first to the woman, who fell 
ink) tlie tlireofold sin of sensuality, pleasure, and ambition, “the 
lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life.”* She 
“ saw that the tree was good for food, and that it ^d^jdcasani to the 
ayes, aiifl a tree to be desired to make one wise ; ” ® and she ate the 
fruit, and gave it to her husband. The threefold aptieal of the 
Jlliiiiip i))firmitios of our nature may be traced also in the 
of Christ, tlic second Adam, who “was in all jH)i.nta 
Hkewisc tempted, but without sin.” 

§ 4. In one i)oint the devil had truly described the eiTect of eating 
the forbidden fruit. “Their eyes wei*$ opened.”^® They had 
“ become as gods ” in respect of that knowledge of evil, as well as 
g<jod, which G<k 1 had reserved to himself and mercifully denied to 
them. They became conscious of the worj gng o f lawless pleasure 
in place of purity, in the very coustitution giviii them by God to 
ixjrpetuate their I’ace; and they were ashamed beaiuso they were 
mike<i. 'Ibwarils God they felt fear in place of love, and they fled 
to hide themselves from His presence among the trees of the 
garden.*' 

§ 5. Thus they were already self-condemned before God called 
them forth to judgment. Then the man cast the blame upon the 
woman, and the woman u]X)n the serj)eut; and God proceeded to 
award a righteous sentence to each.*^ 

i. The judgment passed upon the serpent is symbolical of the 
c«')udemnation of the devil.*' Tho creature, as Satan's instniraent and 
type, is doomed to an accursed and degraded life; and the enmity 
that has ever since existed between him and man is the symbol oi 
the conflict between the powers of hell and all that is go^ in the 
liiiman race. 


ii. llie woman is condemned to subjection to Ifer husband, and 
and suffering in giving birth to her children; but she had 
^isolation of hearing that her seed was to conquer in the liattle 
serjwnt, crushing its head, after the reptile had inflicted a 
Hind upo%his heel.'* 

pe man is shut up to a life of toil, and the earth is cursed 
ke, to bring fortli, like hims^f, evil weeds, that require all 



his exertions to keep them 


** £(.aSoXo$. 
*" liWl. iii. t 


» Ckn. lit. 4, 5. 
(.lon. iii.«. 



n U. 1ft. 


before, a promise is 

9 Oen. lit. ft. 
w (loinp. K<«n. xvl. 20 
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MAN’S PROBATION AND FALL. 


Chap. JI. 


added; his lalxMir shall not he without its reward—“ in the sweat of 
thy brow, thou shall eat bread.’* 

Reminded of the doom they had incurred, thoun;h its execution 
was postjx>ned—“dust thou art, and unto dust sluilt thou return”— 
and clothed by Go<rs gocxlncss with the skins of beasts, they were 
driven out of Paradise. An angelic guanl, with a darning sword, 
debarred them from returning to taste the tree of life; for it would 
have perpetuated their suflering.*® 

But yet they had received the revelation of eternal life. The 
ctirso upon the serpent and the xjromise to the woman point'd 
clearly to a Hedeemor, who should be lx>rn of a woman, and, by his 
own suffering, should destroy tlie pf)vvcr of the d(u il; and here we 
have the Jirst projyheci/ of the Messiah, lleruuirorth 'jvc4i 

in the expectation of the promistd seed, which shoukl make fiv 
motlu.T of a truly living fibti; and, to signify this liope, Adam gave 
her the name of Evk (^('havah, that is, living'). Thus alrca<ly life 
began to spring from death.** 

§ 7. There can bo no reasouahle doubt that the sacrifice of liv^ 
imj animals was now instituted as a prophetic figure of the greiit 
siicrificc which shou|^J^dtil this promise. Animals must have been 
slain to lauvide the sk/iis that clothtd Adam and Ev’^c; and whens- 
fore slain, e.xcept in sacrifice ? This might not seem conclusive in 
itself; but the whole reason for sacrifice began to exist now; its us<‘ 
is taken for granted in the next chapter (Cien. iv.); and it contimu^s 
throughout the patriarchal ago without the record of any other 
l)eginning. Thus early, then, man learnt that, “ without shedding 
of blood, there is no remission of sin that his own forfeited life 
was redeemed, and to bo restored Vy the s.acrifice of the coming 
“ seed of the womanand that he was placed by God utuler a lU'w 
dispensation of mercy. Nay, even his punishment was a mercy; 
for his suffering was a discipline to traiiiTiini in suhmission to God’s 
will. The repentance of our first parents is noAvhero cxjjressly 
stated ; but it is implied here and in the subsequent narrative. 

§ 8. We must not omit to notice the traces of these truths, which 
are found amt^g many nations. The Greek legend of Pandora 
traces the entrance of evil to a woman; the Buddhist and Chinese 
traditions refer the beginning of sin to eating forbidden fri^ 
desiring forbidden knowledge; and most systems of rn;^ 
make the serpent a type of the power of evil, .and a divine y ..o 
his destroyer. Delitzsch well says, “ The story of the Fall/ tlmt 
of the Creation, has wandered over the worjtl. Heatlu%*4^tioD8 
have transplanted and mixed it irp with their geography, tocIi* his¬ 
tory, their mythology, although it never so completely changed 
form, and colour, and anirik cannot recognise it. Here, 


11 Gen. Hi. 


Gtn. iil. 20. 



CilAP. 11, 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 
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however, in the Law, it preserves the character of a universal, 
human, world-wide fact: and the groans of Creation, the Redemj>- 
tion that ii in Christ Jesus, and the heart of every man, conspire in 
their t<%timony to the most literal trutli of the narrative,” The 
recollection of the tree of life is preserved in. the sacred tree of the 
Assyrians and llindhus, and in other eastern systems of mythology.*® 

i*' Seo Layurd, XiveveJi and its Jitmains, vul. ii. p. 472. 


^.crenr. 


NC/TES AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Tin-: SERPKNT. 

Jt !i;^ ? l»«en su{i]x»-<.'d by many comuirn- 
titurii that the tx-rfM"*!!!, prior to the KuU, 
utoved aloug tn au erect attitude, :ia MiUon 
(I'ar. L. ix. 49G)— 

“ Not wltT) ijicloiitecl wave 

r*. i.ii ili.- \. Hiiiiv. l‘i.' i/:i : i • ri it!, 

I i' . .11 1 L I I i-iii.'. f . in i!‘ L' i-iWf I W 
i <■'.I J -I I, ii 

Diit it i>. (luite cle.ir that an erect mode 
of progr*».^d()n i.s utt..>rly incompatible with 
the htvuc'.ture of a scTpeat, whose inolioii 
on the gvouiul is beautifully effected by 
tlie JucchaniMU of tlic vertcl>r.al c.oliuuu 
.'md tlie multiludinoii.s rib-s'vhicli, formiiiq: 
.IS it were to ntiiiy pair.s of levor.s, enable 
ttie animal to move its bo«l}’’ from place to 
plac!‘: consrifincntly, had the snakes before 
the. Kull inoveii in an erect attitude, they 
must have lxK;n fonioHi on a diff<Tcnt plan 
altogether. It is true that there'are san- 
riuii rciJliles, such as> the Haurupkis tttra- 
dacl;/liis and the (‘hamae^aura auguina of 
ti. AlVica, which in external form %re very 
like sci’ilcnts, but with cjuiusi-fcct; indeed, 
even in the boa-constrictor, underneath 
the skin near the extremity, tbere exist 
rudimentary hfg.s; some Irave been dis- 
jK).stHl to believe that the snakt^s before the 
Full weie similar to the Saiiro 2 >his. Snch 
an hyxtotb&ds, however, is untenable, 
•dVir the fossil ophitlla that have hitherto j 
||und differ in no c.sscntial respects i 
jlern represontalivos of that order; ‘ 


it is, inoroi>ver, beside the mark, for the 
words the curse, “ uijou thy belly 
shalt tlioii go,” are a.s characteristic of 
the piogre.ssion of a sauroidioid sta-pent 
before 'Ao Fall us of a true ophidian 
after it. There is no reason whatever to 
conclude from the language of Scripture 
that the serpent underw ent any change of 
form on account of the part it pliiycd in the 
history oi The sun and the iruKui 

were in the heavens long before they were 
api>ointed for “ signs aud for seasons, and 
for ^biys and for j'ears.” 'I’he typical form 
, of the serpent and its moile of j^rogressiou 
were in all i>rt,)bability the same boibre the 
Fall as after it; but subsc'unent to the Fall 
its form and pro;iressioii were to be regarded 
w'ith hatrrd and disgust by all mankind, 
and thus the aitimal wa.s cursed “ above all 
cattle,” and a mark of uotub'mualiou was 
for ever sltunpoil upon it. T'heve can be no 
netx'ssit^’ to show how that i)aTt of the curse 
is litcraily fulfilled which .spi\ilw of the 
" enmity " that wivs hencelbrth to exist be¬ 
tween tlic serpout and mankind; and 
though, of c<(Urse, this has more especial 
albision to the devil, whose instrument the 
serpent w'aa in his deceit, yet it is perfectly 
true of the «irpcnt. jPerpent.s are said in 
Scril>ture to ** cat djpt ” (see Gen. iii. 14 ; 
is. Ixv. 25; Mic. *1.11); those animals, 
which for the most part take their food on 
the ground, do consequently swallow with 
It large portions of sand and dust. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE DESCENDANTS OF ADAM, OK ANTEDILUVIAN PATKIAfiCHS, 

DOWN TO NOAH. 

A.M. 1-105(3. B.(\ 4004-2948.1 

iJ I. Birth of Cain and Abel. $2. 'rhoir different occupations and characters-Two 
types of men. ^ 3. Their respective offtTings. $ 4. The nuirder 5 . The. 

punisiinient of Cain. $ 6. Ills descendants. ^ 1. The race of .SetS*y<ilj^'’ tcr 
of Euuclt-'His translation. ^9. Methuselah—Epoch of his deatlt, 

A 

§ 1. After the expulsion of m;m from Paradise, Kve bore, her first¬ 
born son, and named him Cain, Q.o, pomssioff, or act^iiisUiort), saying 
“1 have gotten a man from the Lord.” The name itself, and the 
reason given for its choice, clearly iudicak} her belief that this 
man-child was the proniised “.seed of the woman,”Her mis- 
take seems to havoiX!en soon revealed to her, for, on the birth 
of her .second .son, she gave him a name expressive of disappoint¬ 
ment, Abel (llcK JJeheff i. c. breathy vapour, tramitoriness: s^jine, 
however, take it to refer to llie shortness of liis life). 

§ 2. In tilt; occupation of these two soils of Adam, we trace the 
two great branches of prixiiictive industry ])ui*sued by men in an 
eariy stage of society. “ Abel was a keeper (or fixfder) of shetp, but 
Cain Avas a tillei' of the ijraund.'’’* Here are the lx‘ginnings of the 
pastoral and agrkiiUural modes of life; and in this respiict, as in 
others, the two first sons of Adam are representativos of his posterity. 
For Ave must avoid the error of thinking of Cain and Ahel tis the 
only progeny of Adam and Eve. The mention of Cain’s wife,^ as 
well as his fear that men would slay him (v. 14), are indications 
that the “ replenisliing of the earth ” had made considerable pro- 
greas lx*fore the^^urdcr of jVhel. They are rather to he viewed as 
types of the twaclassfis of character, which apfxared from the first 
among men :—the good and the wicked, the “ children of Cod ” 
the “ children of the devil.” This is clearly recognized hy HtJp 
who uses “ the way of Cain ” for a type of Avickedne.ss,* and/ r 
eJohn, who says that “ Cain was of that wicked {pu (tlu*. d| Jlnd 
slew his brother. And wherefore slew he him ? 13(icaustw!/I> omi 

* These are the commonly received 1 TUmtraJtioni (xi), on SoicimjRK Chbuk* 
dates; but there Is really no sound Ixwis At the end of tho present chapter 

for Srriptur.'il chronology Ix'fttro the '<* Gen. iv. l. « Oen. Iv. 4. 

of David and Solomon. V ' j < Gen. iv. 17. ^ Judo 11. 
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THE OFFERINGS. OF CAIN ANU ABEL. 

works were evil and his hrotker^s ritjhtemis'^ ® We see Here, not 
only the distinction itself, but the jealou.sy and hatred with which 
wicked men regard the virtue that condemns them, and which 
vents ^self in persecution. Accordingly Abed is named by our 
Saviour as the first of the noble army of martyrs.'^ 

§ 3. This difference of cliaracter was made evident when they 
were called to observe the services of religion. Cain and Abel 
brought their several offerings according to their several possessions. 
“ Cain brought of the fruit of the ground : Abel the firstlings of his 
flock, and of the fat thereof; ” that is, the choicest of the first-f)orn 
lambs clf kids.® Abel presented his offering in a spirit of faith® and 
was therefore accepted, but Cain’s was rejected on account of the 
staW^fint:’^. in which it was brongiit. This is implied in God’s 
Cain, who “was very vrroth and whose countenance 
ml,” though it is obscur('d by the langi»^e of the English version. 
The passage may be rendered thus :—“ Why art thou wrotli, and 
why is thy countenance fallen?” If th'ai doest well (or, “if thou 
offerest ought” LXX.),‘® is there not an elevation of the counte¬ 
nance (i. e. “ cheerfiit7i€s.% happimss'^^ ; but if tliou doest not well, 
there is a sinkirig of the. countenance ; sin liirketh (as a Wild beast) 
at the door, “ and to thee is its desire”—the mastery over 
you ; “ but thoir art to rule over it ”—to resist and subdue it. 

§ 4. Cain scorned the remonstrance, aud his anger advanced to 
its natural result in the mur<ler of his brother.” It is uncertain 
whether the worths “ Cain talked witli Abel ” imply a treacherous 
snare, or a quarrel which le<l on to the fatal deed. In any casti, 
Cain’s rage at his brother’s being preferred to him was its true 
cause. For, fearful as is the truth that the first overt act of sin 
after the fall was a brother's murdt.'r, he who knew what was in 
man has testified that “ whosoever is angry with Ids brother with¬ 
out a cause ” has already broken the spirit of tlio Sixth Command- 
incut,^^ and that “ whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer.” 
'J'his trutli is confirmed by all history ; and Christ does not hesitate 
to tell the Jew's, who w<!re eiiraged at him for the purity of His 
doctrine :—“ Ye arc of your father the devil, and the lusts of your 
father ye Avill do; he was a murderer from the bifginniiig.”” 

§ 5. This first crime was promplly punished. The sullen indif- 
of Cain’s reply to God’s demand, “ Where is Abel thy 
” was probably affected, to conceal the remorse which has 
eWjfej£pnted th<^ murderer.” The blocxl of the victim seems 
ali^H|o have that power, which is ascribed to the blood of Abel* 

« 1 John iii. 12. ’ Matt xxUi.^5. ’ I made at Alexandria. 

“ <,en. Vv. 3-5. » Ili>b. xi. 4. “ <Jen. iv. «. w jffttt. v, 22. 

IjXX. Tliih indicatf's the Si-ptuagflrijH^^P 1 John Hi. 15. u John viiL 44, 
or Qrei'?" tranislalloii of tho Old 'rc‘titament 9. 
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of “crying to God from the ground.”** The cry implied is clearly 
that for vengeance; and the same cry proceeds from the blood of 
all the inartyi-s.*^ Cain was doomed to a new infliction of the 
primal curse. To Adam the earth yielded its fruit, thoiign with 
toil and sweat; but to Cain, as if indignant at the outrage done her 
by his brother’s blood, the earth was cursed for him again, refusing 
to yield h<;r strength under his tilhige, or even to grant him an 
abode at the scene of his crime.*® But even iii tliis aggravation of 
the cuise, \vc still see the mercy which turns the curse into a blessing; 
for it was no doubt an incentive to those mcclumical arts which 
were first practised by the family of Cain. 

Cain received his doom in the same hardened spirit of ini- 
p(.'niterjce, filling up the measure of his unbelicT by 
iniquity is too great to bt; forgiven.”*® AVhile lamenting ti'iU- 
pulsion from tiie abodesf men and from the face of God, bis 
grciit fear is for his life, lest men should slay him. To quiet this 
lear, God gave him a special sign that ho sliouhl not bo slain (for 
such seems to be the true meaning of the “ mark set on Cain,’') ** 
aud pronounced a sevenfold punishmont on any one wIjo should 
kill him. With his person thus protecte<l, he was driven from liis 
home, as “ a fugitivft^el a vagabond in the earth.” 

§ 6. Cain directed his steps to the cast of Fi<ieii, and settled in 
the land of Nofl, that is, hauiahment^^ He became the anc( 3 stor of 
a race, wlioso history is recorded in a very striking contra.st with 
tlnat of the chosen race of Seth. The two genealogies, when placed 
side by side, are as i’ollows;— 

Apau. 

_ 1 _ 


1 

Cam, 

1 

sJh. 

Enoch (Chanocli). 

Jnid. 

1 

Kuos. 

Ciiiiian- 

JVlubiUaiocl. 

Jared. 

1 

llehujticl. 

1 

Mctliufeaol. 

1 

tu. Latnech ~ ZUIah. 

V 1 

1 1 1 
JubaL Tubal Cain. Naainab. 

1 

Ikioch (Chanoch). 

1 

Metbusdah. 

lAimech. 

^ Noah. 


Oen. iv, 10. Rev. vi. 10. % xix. 11), and Ilezckiah (la. xxotvlii. t, 8.) 

19 den. iv. 12. W Gen. Iv. 13, 

Probably in the same way as aigna There have been various conjectures 

'wure afterwarda glveju to Noah to the jjiMtlon of the land of AVid; but 

13j, lUoseu (Ex. 1112,12), f all that we know is, that it wa& e.^jt of 
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The vpscniLlaiices in the names of the two families seem a natural 
consequence of llie use of siguifieunt names at a time when language 
had acfiuired no great variety; and in both cas('s several of the 
namei^havo a sen.se natural at that age, increase and posaeHHion. 
TluulitYerent number of generations suggests that the period between 
the children of Lamech and the flood was occupied with the. develop¬ 
ment of the inventions ascribed to them, by their unnaiiio<l descend¬ 
ants. TIk' only pe]\sonal facts of their history are, the foimdation 
by Cain of the hrst city, which lie named after his son L'noch; the 
|.H)lygamy of I^ainech ; and the occupations of his son.s, of ^hom 
Jabal %'as the first nomad Vierd.sman, Jubal tin' invnmtor of musical 
instruments, both stringed and wind, and 'rubal-Cain the first 
sinith.^j,lt (hsi'i’vcs notice also, that Lainc'cirs aildro.ss to his wives 
i^ example of |XMjtry ; it forms ti»ree couplets of ^larallel 

W.rhses.*^ The grc'at contrast, however, Lelween the two races, is in 
their s»icial and moral condition.-* 

§ 7. Jlisniissing the family of Cain, t|je narmfive traces the line 
of the ehosen race. 


The f<.)llowing is their genealogy, arraug(?d so as to show how tar 
they w'cre contemporary: (sec p. 18). 

^I'ho new sou, who was given to I'lvcj V UijM^ iad of Ahel, whom 
Cain shnv,” was Innice naiiK'd Sei'H (properly i.e., op~- 

poinUd)?^ Tlie list of his race is headed witli a remarkable phrase. 
Adam was made hi the UkrurHa of Gml ; and he begat a son m his 
mon likeness, after his image.“* Adam lian<ied down to Seth and his 
de.scendants the promise of mercy, faith in which became ilie dis- 
Unctitm oi' (h.HTs children. This seems to lie the meaning of tlie 
statement that, iu the days and in the family of 8elh, ‘‘ men began 
to cidl upon the name of Jehovah.”’^* For the ** of any 

great iK?r.souag(5 is the .symbol of allegiance to him—**jurare iu 
nonieu ”—and so it is used repeatedly in the Old Testament of the 
name ot Ctxl, and iu tlic Kew continually of the name of t’hrist, 
“ the name which is above every name,*’ at which “ every knei.'! 
shall bow and every tongue coni'e.ss.” From the very beginning, 
then, of the race whose history is traced in Scripture, God was 
never without the public recognition of His name jiiui cause by true 
worshippers, and such avo find first in tlie family of Seth, in contrast 
Yq that of Cain. 

Of Enos (wem or ^nidtitruh'), Cainan {possession), Maiiat.a- 


E«5 .»rh throws ut t)ack to the pro- A'ofcs ami Uluftrations (C) 

of tho [MJhition of file.. iv, i.!5. 

itself.nifiintfniUKXj of iiitovcourso Ewald explains the name as feedlinu 

h.'twei'n th'‘ C.ui)it.‘s aiut S tliitcs prove# | ot gfrm, -witti reference to the words 
that (lie form. r did not wamler very “Ood hath appidnted mo another gted, 

iv. 23-'it. itistoud of Ab»'l, whom Cain slew.” 

Soles and JUtislratiaot: (1)'„ i2?4St,Oon, v. 1-3. tJni. n-. 26. 

O. T. Jilr.'*'. 



Table I.—Genealogy’ ok the Anteoiluvjan Patriauchs. 
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LKUL (^jrraise of OotV)^ and Jarkd (or Jered^ desccnty, no jmrticulars 
are recorded.*^ But “ Enoch, tbe scvenlli from Adam,” stands con¬ 
spicuous among tlic race of Seth. After the statement, emphatically 
repeated, that lie “walked with God,” we are told, “he was not, for 
God took him.” The fonner jihrase is also applied to Koah, 
among the antediluvian patriarchs,^ and is often used to descrihe a 
life of close coiimnmioii with God, or, in one word, godliness.* Tlie 
a])Ostle expIaiiLS it, that “he pleased God,” and traces Enoch’s piety 
to his faith in God, as the only true God and the hearer of prSyer, 
for “without faith it is impossible to please Him: for lie that 
conieth To God must believe that lie is, and that he is a rew^arder cf 
them that diligently seek liim.”^'* 

T* *v?i’s life was not all siieiit in quiet meditation ; he “ walkeil 
\>^.»«rGod” in the path of active duty and the courageous main¬ 
tenance ol‘ tlie caus<' of God amidst an un|^dly race. I’liis we learn 
from the apostle Jude, who describes the antediluvian world ns 
alr(;a<ly infectiul with those vices which came to a bead in the days 
of Noah, Avhich arc ever the curse of advanced civilization, and 
which will again navrk the la.st age of the world. Against these 
sins Enocli prophc.siod, and warned their p(T,^j|^^tors of the coming 
of the Lord to execute judgment ujion tlum. He stands cons]»i- 
cuous, therefore, as the First or the BitopriKTs.*’^ 

Enoch’s faitli was rewarded by a special favour in the mode of his 
dejm’turo from the world, “lie walked with God” till “he was 
not, lor G(.hI had taken him.” T’lio men to whom he prophesied 
missed him, jierhaps at the very moment they were planning his 
death:—“ ho was not found, because God had translated him.”* 
The ajiostle who uses this phrase leaves no doubt as to its mean¬ 
ing : “ by faith Enoch was translated that he should not see 
This distinction was sharcid by Elijah alone of all the 
linniaii race; and we may ^u'oliably infer that, as in his ciuse, so in 
Enoch’s, the miracle was a testimony to the divine mission of the 
prophet, as well as a rew-ard of the pi(‘ty of the man.*® 


In the T.XX. this numo Is Hit* same as 
that of JVh'bujutil in the Ciinite race 
(MaAeA<''^A). 

31 Gen. V. 9-20. 

»* Gen. V. 22, 44. Tho namf, properly 
CharnKk, interpreted by Vliilo “thy 
grace," . .iiiodein scholars, in itialtiL 
»(f xi. 5, 0. 

3^5. Il«siH*ctiug the so-calUtl 
* Book Ifioch," SCO A'ot«s and lUuUra- 
Hans (D), 

M Heb. xi. 5. ^ 

31 Enoch is not mentioned cleewhero Im 
the Old-Testament; but in Eccleshusticus 
be is brought forward as one of tlie peca- 


liar glories of the Je^. “ Upon the eartli 
there was no moii created like Enoch; for 
he was taken from the earth *' (ICcchie. 
xlix. 14). “Enoch pleased the Lord, and 
was translated [Into Paradise, V ulg,], being 
a pattern of repeutnnee ” (Ecclns. xliv. 1 f.\ 
Both the Latin and Greek fathers com¬ 
monly conpleii Enoch and Elijah as historic 
witnesses of the jhissibility of a resurrection 
of the body and of a true human existence 
in glory; and tiie voice of early ecclesiastical 
inulitiou is almost unanimous in regarding 
as “the two witne.sses‘' (llev xl. 3ff.) 
fiill iH'fore “the beast,'* and 
to lioaveu before th« 
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Chap. III. 


§ 0. Methusp^lah (a man of arms), tlje sou of Enoch, is not(Hl 
as having reached the greatest age of any man. lie was contem¬ 
porary with Adam for 243 y<.‘ars, and with Noah for 00^. It is 
iutoresting to observe that he; died in the very year of the Deluge.*'® 
Was he “a righteous man taken away from the coming evil,” or, 
having lapsc<i into wickedness, did ho perish w'ith them tliat be¬ 
lieved not? We are allowed to supj)ose tlie former, from the proba¬ 
bility that he would have been saved in the ark, with the rest of 
Noah’s family, had he been still alive, llis sou La\ tErn (properly 
J.e/iHech)f^ the father of Noah, died five years before the Delngo. 


ikr«‘at jutlgincTit. In this way was rrinovcd 
th • ilidlculty which was suj»jk).s<'i 1 to attach 
to their iruiiAtatiuii: for thus it wa> made 
cloav that they would at least dis<'.harge 
the common debt of a sinfuL *yimanity 1 
from which they are iwt exctAided by i 
their glorious removal from tlie earth. I 
» This Is acci»rding to tlie corn non chro- j 


nology. The ljX.X. places his dcvith six 
years earlier. 

•*« Derived from a woH|fiL I « 

strmuj yotinff ma llotli his 
Ids father's seem to b(; 
state of violenco which precwled ttie flood, 
and they form a contrast with the re&t 
breathed after in the name of Noah. 


xem-s AND ItLUSTItA'I'tOXS. 


(A.) SCBIPTCUE OimOSOIiO'JY. 

ISDKPKNDKSXLY of Scientific evidence, the 
following are our Oata for detorniining the 
ebronoh^ical relations of priracviil history 
to the Christian era. 

1. From the to the UeJuye, the 

generations of tlie patriarchs form our only 
guide. These, however, are given differ¬ 
ently in different i'/)pies of the Scriptures; 
the sum being, in the LX.X. fiod years 
lunger, and In the Samaribin I’entateneh 
3111 years tdiorter, than in the rccinveil 
Hebrew text. The ancient idironologers 
give, further variations. 

2. From the Jjeltiye to the death of Jrxif jih, 

and thence to the JCxodns, tlie piitrian hal 
years arc again onr chief guide; but other 
data are obtaim'd fv tn various 8tateiuenl.s 
respecting the interval from the ea.U of 
Abraham to the giving of the I.aw and the j 
«(>jouruing of the Israelites in EgJT>t (Gcii. 
XV. 13; Exoci. xii. 41; Acts vii. 6; (Jal. iii. 
17). The main point in dispute hero is 
whether 430 years was the wliote period 
from the call of Abralmm totho (<]xodus, or 
e>nly the time of the sojourning <>f the 
Israelites in Egypt. ' « 

3. I''rom the Kx^tdm to the buitJinff of j 
.S’ob/jwow’ti Vmiple, the interval is positive^'^ 
stat»l In the received Uelirew' 

years (I K. vl. 1). But thi 


puti-d; it is alleged to be incou.sistent with 
the 400 yi-ars assigmxl by yt.. l‘aul to the 
Judge.s (Acts xiii. 20); and the longer 
period Ls made out by adding togetlier the 
numbers given in the, IhwJc of Juilgeg. 
Some cliryiiologcrs* on the oth(.‘r hand, com¬ 
pute from the many genealogies which we 
have for this period. 

4. From the Building of the Temple to fts 
Ik'atrutiion and the Vajitioity nf Zedekiah, 
we liave the utiiials of tlie kings of Israel 
and Jndiih. Merc the difliculties are mi 
slight,' that the princiiwil chronologers only 
difl’er by 15 years In nearly 500, 

5. 'I’lIK El'iSlH OP TIIK DKVniCtTtOS ov 
TiiK Tkmi'I.b is fixiil by a iinicnrrence of 
proofs, from sjicret.1 and profane history, with 
only a variation of one, or at the most two 
years, between B.C. 5MS and fiStt. Clinton’s 
date is .rnni', luo. r>H7, From this epoch 
we obtain for the building of Soloniorra 
Temple the date of alx>ut 1012.* 

From this point the ri>clconing backwards 
is of cMirse affected by the differences 
already noticed.* Out of thesi^^ ^ arisi^n 
three leading systems of chro^ ' 

1. The IlitM>inu:alt, a system^ .ded down 
traditionally by the Jewish doctors, places 
Jji.! Creation 2i4 years later than our re- 
Celvtid chronology, in m.c. 37.50, and Uic 


, , , * Tlifl hljfhiwl <v)mpnUtlun, that of Ilah-a 

iu.v I tnakes tho date ire. UK27. 
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Exodus in b.c. 1314. This leaves from 
the Exodus to the building of the 'J'orrij)k* 
an Interval of only 300 years, a term cal¬ 
culated chiefly from tlie goneahigios, and 
only reconciled with the numbfirs given in 
the Bock of Jiulgos by the mo^t arbitrary 
alterations. Oenoalugios, liowever, are no 
sate basis for clir(>nologj% e.s|xx!iaLly when, 
as can lx; proved in many casCvS, links are 
omitted in tlioir stateini^nt. When we 
come to examine th<‘rn closely, we Ihxl 
that many are broken without bijing iJi 
conswjiucnce te.chrdcaVy defective us He¬ 
brew genejfiogics. A intalein iK.digree 
thus brolvOii would Ik; dr4Wrtive, hut the 
pHneipIo of these gene^ihigics must have 
bcK^u different. A uotablo instance is that 
, of the genealogy of our Saviour given by 
St,' Mfitthcw, In this gi^nealogy .lurarn is 
imitxxliatoly follow<rd by Oyias, as if his 
son—Ahiiziah, Joasli, tind Aniaziah being 
omitted,* In Ezra’s genealogy (E/ravii. 
1-5) there is a similar omission, which in 
so famous a line can sciircol}" be atlribuUHl 
to the carelessness of a c<»pyist. There 
arc also cxunijiles of a man being culled 
the son of a i*emoie uuci^slor in a .dutement 
of a gc'-nealogical forni-t cannot 

therefore venture to use the fb^brew genea¬ 
logical lists to comjuitc intervals of lime, 
except wliere we can prove each descent 
to be imnioiliaU'. But cvi^n if we can do 
this, we have still to be sure that wc can 
det<^nnt!;e the average length of Ciich geno- 
ration. 

2- The Short ot Received Chronologff 

that which has boon gtniovally foUow(<l 
in the West since the lime of Jcruino, and 
ha^ been udopbxl in tlic margin of tlie 

♦ Matt. i. 8. T3mt thii^ is noi an a^idcMital 
otriissioii ot u rupyist is ovidi'ut fn>in Iho 
iifiii of t)ie ntinLl>Hr of ^nuora<i(HL» fnuii Abnihaiu 
to Uiivld, fn»in Ua\i«l to iUe <'t\)>Uvlty, 

airl Utenco in oaeii rHMi p«;niV 

iHilonH. rn)l>ai#ly tljcno iiiisHin>r naiuas w'ts n em - 
Ml out to makn the iiumlK'r lor lljo ijit< r- 
va) equal to that ot* the othov lutccMiK huch an 
(iinir^doii beiu^^ obvious, and not liable to caui^ 

+ (ion, xxxtx. a, with xxvHi 2, ft ; 

1 Phr, xxvL 21 ; 1 Aix. 10 , <x>inmrcxl wiih 

2 Klti^s ix. 2, 14. 


author]z^xi Knglisli version, according to 
the system of its ablest advociiite, Arch¬ 
bishop Ussher. Its leading data are, first, 
the adoption of the numbers of the Hebrew 
text fur the patriarcimi gtuiealogies; se¬ 
condly, the iKJckoiiiug of the 430 years 
from th(; call of Abraham to the Exodns; 
and, IrtMly, the adhering to the 4b0 years 
for the period from the lixodus to tin; 
l)uildiiig of the 'rcmjdo. As w'e arft only 
giving a gt^iicral account of these different 
systems, ami not attempting their fulfcdis- 
cussicu), we cannot now expLiiu how the 
lu't datum is rcconciU'fl with the 460 years 
as-igTU‘d by St Paul to the Judges, or with 
tlie numbers obtained from their annals, 
iiic great clironologcr Petavius is in sub¬ 
stantial agreement with Usiher; but, for 
reasons which cannot now lx; stated, he 
places tlffcl^jxodus and the call of Abra¬ 
ham eacli forty yours e;uiier, the Deluge 
and tiie fj^eatioii each twenty years later, 
than IJssh r. 

We liav<; given Usshor's dates in the text 
of this wi>rk, as those most commonly 
iweived; but for the reasons already 
uicntiojuHi, vus-Kiiifheve that the Jewish 
} 5 om;;»logit>s are no bafe baMs for cbru» 
nolok'y, and that it is tiiprofore impossible 
to assign any roal dates to the Creation 
and ihe patriarcbal hist<rty. 

3. The Lovg Chtonohxjy has been, in 
ri'cent times, the m<ist A)iuiidable com¬ 
petitor of the short system. Its leading 
advocates are Hales, Jackson, and lifts 
Vignolloa. With some minor differences, 
tliey agree in adopting tlic Soptuagint num¬ 
bers for tlie ages of tlie patriarchs, and 
tlie long interval from tlie Kxodus to the 
Iniihling of the Temple. Their aripnnenls 
fur the former vjca^ are very ably answeretl 
by Clinton, who adopts tbe short perio<l 
from the Creation to tlie uill of .\braliaiu, 
and the 4;{0 yairs on to the IOxchIus, Imt 
reekons 013 years from tJi<'«ce to the 
fonndation of the Temple. 

Tlie ftillowiny exhibits the prin¬ 

cipal daU's Its given l^ the lending modern 
chronologcrs;— 


(keation 

FUtod. 

Call of Abraham . . 

Kxodus . 

F<iundat.ion of Temple 
I testructiou of Temple . 


I 

Short System. ' hong System. 


1 

1 Uwher. 

Petatnus. 

Clinton. 

Hales, 

Jackson, 


«.r. 

H.(;. 

1U\ 

lu:. 

j 400-1 

30 S3 

4138 

5411 

5425 

> 2:140 

• 232^ 

24 S2 

3155 

3170 

, l»3l . 

loot 

2ari5 


2023 

HIM \ 

^ ir>3t 

11125 

Its 8 

1603 

1012 


Hn:{ 

1027 

1014 

Sam 


1 

5s6 

586 
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(R.) THK SONG OF LAMKCU, 

Tim rtmarkiible ptnin which Lamoch 
uttered has not yet been explaino*! quite 
fiatisfactorily. It i.s the only extant spe¬ 
cimen of antediluvian iwetry; It came 
down, perhapa as a popular song, t<j the 
generation for Avhom Mosesi wrot«\ and be 
inserts it in its proper place in his history. 

It may* be rendered 

AiWk still /illiilt! limir iny volfn', 

Ya,>'ive.s of Lama-lit I jirivo luito my apeoeb ; 

For luait LiwI 1 Hlain for tuiiiiiitj' mo, 

iVJiiJ H >oTifli ftir wonndln? nio; 

Surely tsovonfoUl shall (Jain bo avon;?od. 

But I^amoch sovoaty and aevon. 

Jerome relates as a tradition of his pri'- 
deces.«t)r» and of the Jow,«, tliat f’iiin was 
accidentally slain by Lamwh in tht? 
wtventh generation from Adam. Lutlier 
considers the occasion of tlic jif-rm to lx? i 
the deliberate murder of Cain by Lauicc.h. 
Herder regards it as Lnniech’>^ song of 
exultation on the invention of the sword 
by his son Tubal-cain, in the po.s.session of 
which he foresaw a great advantage to 
himself and his family over any ciu uiios, 
'nils Iriterpretuiion the whole, 

to be the best that has b<K*ri suggested. 

(0.) THE CAINITE RACK. 

The social condition of the Ciiiiiitcs is pro¬ 
minently brought forward in the. history. 
Cain him.sGlf was an agriculturist, Altcl a 
shepherd : the successors of th<! latter are 
representwl by the Sethites and the pro¬ 
genitors of the Hebrew r.ace in later times, 
among whom a pastoral life was always 
held in high honour from the simplicity 
and devotional habits which it engendered; 
the successes of the former are dopictefl as 
the reverse in all these respects. Cain 
founded the first dty; Ijamech instituteti 
Itolygamy; Jubal introducfsl the nomadic 
life; Jubal invented musicid instruments; 
T’ubal-Cain was the first smith ; Lamech'.s 
language takes the stately tone of poetry; 
an<l even the names of the women, Naumah 
ipkasavt), Zillah (smdvw), Adah {orva- 
mentoJ), 6W>m to bespeak an advanced 
state of civilization, Jiut along with this, 
there was violence and gttdlessnesa; Cain 
and Ijamech fumish proof of the former, 
while the concluding words of Gen. iv. 2C 
imply the latter. 

The contrast establishcil between the 
Cainitea and the S<;thitca appears to l^ ivc 
reference solely to the social and religious 
condition of th© two races. On the one 
side there is pictured a high state of 
zallon, nnsanctifled by religion l,,>- 1 


ductfve of luxury and violence; on the 
other side, a state of simplicity which 
atfonled no material for history beyond 
the dtxdaration “then began to call 
upon the name of the Lord.” Tl»e his¬ 
torian thus accounts for the pr<)gres.sive 
degeneration of the religious condition of 
man, the evil gaining a predominance over 
the good by its alliance with worldly 
power and know Iwlge, and producing the 
state of things wliich necessitated' the 
flood. 

(D.) BOOK OF ICNOCfl. 

© 

This l)ook is one of the nio.st. imiMjrtjint 
rouiains of early apocalyptic literature. 
Tl»e history of the Imuk is remarfoible. 
The first trace of its existence is generally 
found in the Kpistle of St. Jude (14, 15; 
cf. Lnoch L. y), but tlie wta-ds of the .\postle 
leave it uncertain whetluT lie dcriviii his 
quotation from tradition or from writing, 
though the. wide spre.td ol the Ixxik In the 
second century seem.s almost decLsivc in 
favour of the latter supixisition. Consider¬ 
able fragments are preservtHl iu tlio Chro- 
'iiOffi'tijjJiia of Georgius Synccllus (c. 702 
A.D.), and tliese, with tlio scanty notices ol 
earlier writers constitutal tho sole remains 
of the book known in Kurope till the close 
of the last ccntui y. Aleanwliile, howeviT, 
a rc|iort was cunent that the entire l>ook 
j was proservwl la Abyssinia; and at length 
in 1773, Bruce brought with him on his 
return from I'Jgypt tlireo ld.S.S. containing 
the complete I'ithiojiic trnnslation. 

The Kthiopic translation wa.s made 
from the Greek, and probably tow'ards tho 
middle or close of tlio fourth century. 
The general coincidence of the translation 
with thp patri.^'tie. quotations of correspond¬ 
ing piLssiigea shows sati-'liictorily that the 
text from whiidi it was derived was the 
same as that current in tlje early Church. 
But it is still uncertain whether the Greek 
text w’as the original, or itself a trans¬ 
lation from the Hebrew. 

In its prcst'iU. shape the liook consists of 
a sr'rioH of revelations siqqKisixl to have 
b(Hin given to Enoe.ii anti Noah, which 
extend to th<i most varierl aspect© of 
nature arid life, and are dc.signal to dfer 
a comprehensive vindication action 

of Providence. ^ 

Notwith.standlng the qnotto' in St. 

fndc, and the wide circulntionX,/the btwk 
ituelf, the apocalypse of Knocb was uui- 
and distiiictly se^iardled from tljc 
* '^nonicul scriptures. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE TIMES OF NOATI AKO THE DELUGE. 

A.D. I05(i-200G. B.c. 2948-1998. 


1. Significance of Noab’s name. $ 2. State of the Ante^iilnvian World—The Sothlto 
and Gainite races intermixfd- 'I'heir progeny and tiio ,yepfiiHn>. ^ 3. Interval of 
divine forbearanoe: God's vostdve to ilostroy the world. } l. Hut to preserve the 
race of man for a n(>w disjKn.sation. Noah and his family—the Ark ]ireparcil, 
5 5. Noah enters the Ark ^ 6. The Fh)Od; its duration and snlisidence, ^ 7. Question 
of an universal or partial KUmoI. In any ca.se universal so far as man wa<i concerned. 
$8. Noah leaves tl»e Ark • Ilis siurifire and God'.s blessm|»-Tbe AViar/iI'e ]yrecei>ts. 
5 9. riieCovonant with Noah: OoiVscm'enant of forbearance. ^ 10, Noah's blessing 
on Shem and Japhelh and curse on Ham, ^ ll. His death. 


§ 1. The name of Koaii is very significant. It means or 

his tfaflicr gave it hy prophetic inspiration, saying#'- 
* lihall comfort ns concerning our work and toil of our hands, 
hocau^ of I ho ground which thtj Lord hath cnrstal.” ^ These words 
seem to expre.ss a deeper \vca<|u^ss than that arising from the primal 
curse, from which indeed the^lfc^i^Noali brought no deliverance. 


• Gen. V. 2^ 
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NOAH AND THE DELUGE. 


Chap. IV. 


Bat it did bring the comfort of rest from the wickedness which ha<l 
now reached its greatest licight. 

§ 2. Tlie brief history of the world before tlie flocni may hy^rly be 
filled up, to some oxtcait, from our knowledge of InimaTi nature. 
We have seen the race of Cain inventing the implements of indus¬ 
try and art; and we can have no doubt that llieir inventions were 
adopted by the progeny of Seth. During the ].t55(i yeai*s before the 
Flootl (or, hy tlie chronology of the LXX., 2262), and when the 
expeiyence of individuals embraced nearly 1000 years, vast strides 
must have been made in knowledge and civilization. Arts and 
sciences may have reached a ri})Gne5s, of which the record, l^^om its 
scantiness, conveys no a<lefjuate conct'ption. The destruction caused 
by the flood must have obliterated a thousand discoveries, and left 
men to recover again by slow and patient steps the ground they had 
lost. But the race of also hecaiiie infected with the vices of 
the Cainites. This seems to ho the only reasonable sense of tluj 
intercourse between “ tlie < sons of God” (sons of the EWn'w') and 
“ the daughters of men ” ® (datnjhters of the Adam'). Wc may 
put aside all fancies borrowed from heathen mythology rp.specting 
the union of superhuman Ireings with mortal women, and assume 
that both parties weffi^bf the human nice. The family of Seth, 
who preserved their faith in God, and the family of Cain, who lived 
only for this world, had liitherto kept distinct; but now a mingling 
of the two races took place which resulted in the thorough cor¬ 
ruption of the f(>rm(^r, who falling away, plunged into the dcejx'st 
abyss of wickedness. We are also told that this union ])rodiiced a 
stock conspicuous for physical strength and courage; and this is a 
well known result of (he intermixture of diflereht races. Hero it is 
a frequent miwstake to confound these “ mighty men of old, men of 
renown,” with the “ giants ” (Heb. NephiUru), from whom they are 
expressly distinguished.® e- 

On the whole, it seems that the antediluvian world had reachtxl a 
desj)orate pitch of avickedness, the climax of which was attained hy 
the fusion of the two races. The marked features of this wickedness 
were lust and brutal outrage. 'I'hi! fearful picture of depravity 
drawn by Peter ffiad Judo evidently refers to the antediluvian ago 
as a pattern of the wickedness of the last days w'hich shall again 
make the world ripe for destruction.^ 

®Gon. vl. j,2. ! moaning. It sign^flos oJtJicT one*, 

*»Gcn. vi. 4. The word is used I or those vihn fall on others, w 

in one other passage (Numb. xlii. sa) as j men of viohmo^; and wo wnrlf jo:» far 
the name of a trib-^ of Camoanitos; and ^ ! wrong in balievhig the Xephilm^ have 
these were men of vast stature, the LXX. ' DC‘^ix)th. 
mad j the XrphiUm of Noah’s days gimits : 0. lii.; Jude 14,1&. 

also. But the word itself bos no * 
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§ S. An iiiR'rval oi* divine forlx'uranee only bronglifc this wicked¬ 
ness to its hci; 2 :ht. “Jehovah said, My spirit shall not always strive 
witii (or remiiin or rule m) man (the Adam) ; for that they art? but 
flesh, and their days shall be an hundred and twenty years.”* In 
the somewhat obscure brevity of this speech, it is difticult to deter- 
niine the force t)f each word ; but the general sense seems to be: “I 
will take away from man the life I at first gave liim, since he has 
corrupted hiiusolf to mere flesh, and I will limit his time on earth to 
one hundre<l and twenty years.” That the jxriod thus defined was 
a S]xicc for repentance, seems clear from the context. The opinion, 
that itf marks out tiie future length t)f human life, docs not at all 
agree with the duration of the lives of the ])Osl-diluviau patriarclis. 

Meanwliile “God saw tliat the wickedness of niau was great 
in the earth, and that every imagination (or purix)sc) of the 
thoughts of his heart ivas only evil coi^iiiiially. And it repented 
Jehovah that he had made man mi the earthy and it f/rieved Him at 
His hearV’^ This very striking lang!|fige is an example of the 
figure called anthropomorphism^ by which the thoughts and acts of 
God are descrilied in language wdiich would l)c appropriate to a man 
in like circumstances. Such a inod(! of expression is tlie only con¬ 
dition on w'hich human language can he isjijilied to God. He re¬ 
solved to destroy the existing race of living creatures, as if putting an 
end to an experiment which had failed, “The earth was corrupt 
before GcmI, and the earth w'as filled w'ith violence. And God looked 
Ui)on the eai th, and Ixliold it was corrupt, for all flesh had corrupted 
his way upon the earth.” ^ treasures of amelioration would not meet 
the case. It was necessary (to use an exjiressive jdirase) “to make 
a clean swcC])” of the existing race, if there were to be any hojxj of 
better things among another. For the destruction contemplated was 
neither total nor final; and in these res].)ects the deluge is distin¬ 
guished from the last coijflagration. 

§ -4. The family chosen for this experiment w as that of Koah. 
“Noah found grace in tlio eyes of tlie Ijord.”* Ho is descriliod as 
“a just mail and ])erfect (uju’ight or sincere) in his generations” (*. c. 
among his cont.cm|K>rarica); and, like Enoi'h, he “walked with 
God.” ® Like Enoch, too, he testified againj^t the prevailing 
wickedness, for he is called “a preacher of righteousness.”*® He 
had three sons—Shem, Ham, and Japheth, as they are named in 
order of precedence;** Imt Japheth seems to have been the eldest, 
and Shorn the yoimgc.st.*2 Their birth is placed at the fiOOth year 
of life ((.fen. v, 32). This seems to nder to the eldest soif; 

for SPhi -was liorn tw'o years later.** About this time, perhaps at 

• • 

6 Uen. vt. ,5, « Qon. vl. | Gen. v. 32; ri. lo. 

» Gen. vl, 11, 12 . oe>on. VI. s, *4 w Q^n. lx. 21; x. 21. 

» Oeu. vl. 9. 2 Peter ii. 6. , >3 (Jcn. xl. 1«. 
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the bef^inning of the 120 years of delay, God revealed His design 
to Noah, bidding him to prepare an “ark” to save his family from 
the coming flood, with the rac(iS of animals needful for them, and 
promising to establish a new covenant with his race.** 

Like Abil and Enoch, Noah believed God, and so acU'd. “By 
faith Noah, being warned of God of things not seen as yet, moved 
with foiir (or l>eing wiwry), prepared an ark to the siiving of his 
hoitsc; whereby he condemned the 'worhl, and beciime heir of the 
righteousness which is by faith.”’* Doubtless Noah continued his 
“preaching of righU'Oiisness,” especially as occasions arose from the 
scoffing curiosity of those who watched Ids work; but that work 
preaclied louder still. And so “ the long-sulh'ring of God waited in 
the days of Noah, while the ark was juepariiig.” But it waited in 
vain. The unheeded warning, as is usual, only plunged men into 
greater carelessness. The;^,went on, “eating and drinking, marrying 
and giving in marriage, until the day that Noah entered into the 
ark; and knew not till tln\.ilood came and took them all away.”*^ 

§ .5. At the beginning of the six-hundredth year of Noah’s life 
the ark Wiis completed; and on the tcaith day of the seiond month 
of that year he enter'd into it, hy God’s ccunmaml, with Ids wife, 
his thre<3 sons, and tkeir wives'—eight jxTsons in all—who were 
8ave<l from the flood, and, in a figure, baptized by its waters to a 
separation from the [xiilutcd life of the old worhl and the Ixginning 
of a new course.’" They took with them the food they woidd 
require, which was as yet of a vegetalihi nature. 'Phey alsc^ took 
two (a pair) of every animal; but of cle.'in animals (for the use of 
sacrifice had already established this distinction) tljoy took seven; 
by which is g<uierally imdcrstotxl three pairs to contitine the race, 
and one male for sacrifice. 'Phey took seven days to enter the ark,^® 
and thou “Jehovah shut Noali in.”^ 

§ 0. (In the same day, namely, the aeventeonth day of the second 
mouth of the GOOth year of Nh)ah’s life, the Flood began. Its 
physical causes arc descrilxid simply as in figurative 

language: “The fountains of the great de(’p were broken up, and 
the windows of heiivcn were o|K)ned.”2» The narrative is vivid 
and forcible, thoii(ffi entirely Avanting in that .sort of description 
which in a modern historian or poet would have occupied the 
largest space. We see nothing of the death-struggle; we hear not 
the cry of despair; wo are not called upon to witness the frantic 
agony of husltand and wife, and parent and child, as they fled in 
hkror before the ri.sing w'aters. Nor is a word said of the sadf%5 of 
the one righteous man who, sife himself, looked upon the dJrS’uo- 

M (Jea vL 13-21. IS Heb. xf. 7. * Hespfcting thfi Ark, eeo A'ofe* and 

’® I Pfjtirr Hi. 20. Illu^utwfif (A). 

Miitt. xxlv. 3S, 39; Luke xvll. 27. L* Olen. vU, 16. 

1 Pet. Hi. 21. fv * ** Iten. vii. 11,12. 
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tion which he could not avert. But one impression is left upon the 
mind with |)cculiar vividness, from the very simplicity of tlie narra¬ 
tive, an^l it is that of utter desolation. “ All flesh died that moveth 
upon tiie earth, both of fowl, and of cattle, and of beast, and of 
every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth, and every man. 

.... They were destroyed from the earth, and Noah only re¬ 
mained alive, and they that were with him in the ark.” Q'he vast 
expanse of water apx)eared nnhroken, save by that floating home of 
all that were left alive, for 150 days, or five months. 

Me.anwhile God had not forgotten Noah and those that were with 
him in f*iie ark.^ On the seventeenth day of the seventh month of 
the GOOth year of Noah’s life, the subsiding waters left the ark 
agi'ound ufion the mountains of Anirat.*^ Mor^than two months 
were still required to uncover the tox»s of tlic mountains, which 
appeared on the 1st day of tin; tenth i^onth. Noah waittnl still 
forty days (to tlie eleventh day of the eleventh month). Before ho 
opened the window of the ark, he sent a raven, which flew' to 
and fro, x>robahly on the mountain-tops, but did not ret,nrn into the 
ark. After seven days more (the eighteenth day) he sent forth a 
dove, which found no resting-place, and returned to the ark. In 
another seven days (the twenty-fiftli) she w’gs .sent out again, and 
returned with an olive-leaf in her bill, the sign that even the low 
trees were uncovered, and the type for after ages of peace and rest. 
After seven days more (the s<'cond of the twelfth inonlh), the dove 
Avas s(!nt out again, anti proved by not returning tliat the waters 
liad finally subsided. I’licse ]»eriods of seven days clearly jwint to 
the division of time into WToks. 

§ 7. Whether the Flood w'as universal or partial has given rise 
to much controversy; but there Ciin be no doubt that it was univer¬ 
sal, so flir as man was concerned; we mean that it <;xtended to ail 
the then known world. TJie literal truth of the narration obliges ns 
to boliovo that the whole human race^ except eight persons, perished 
by the waters of the Flood. In the New Testament our Lord gives 
the sanction of His own authority to the historical truth of the 
narrative,*** declaring that tlio state of tlie world at His second 
coming shall be such as it was in the days of^Noah. St. Peter 
speaks of the “ long suffering of God,” which “ waited in the days of 
Noah vrhile the ark was a prejiaring, wherein few, that is, eight 
souls, were saved by water,” and sees in the waters of the Flood by 
which the ark was borne up a type of Baptism, by wrhich the 
Chu|jj& is separated from tho world. And again, in his Second 
EpisUP^® he cites it as an instance of tho righteous judgment of God 

• * 

•2 Qpn. vii, 21-23. *3 Qcin. vUi. 1. j ** Matt. xxiv. 37 ; Lake xvil. 20. 

8^ S;e Notes and Jllu^dratians (C), ^ 
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NOAH AND THE DELUGE. 

who spared not the old world. But tlio lungiiage of the Book of 
Genesis docs not com|>el us to supjx)se that tlie whole surface of the 
globe w'as actually covered >¥1111 ivator, if the evidence of "eology 
requires us to adopt the hy|.K)th<?.sis of a partial deluge. It is natural 
to sup^Kise that Iho writer, >vhen he sjx'aks of “ all flesh,” all in 
whose nostrils >v!Ui the breath of life,” refers only to his own locality. 
This sort of language is common enough in the Bible when only a 
small piTLof the globe is inteuded. Thus, for instance, it is said tliat 
“t/// countries came into Egypt to Joseph to buy corn and that “.a 
deci*ce went out from Caesar Augustus that all the world should lie 
taxed.” In these and many similar passages the expn'ssionS of the 
writer are obviously not to bo taken in an exactly literal sense. 
Even the appari>n|Jy very distinct ]ihrase “ high hills that 

were under the whole heaven >vere covered ” may be matched by 
another precisely simila^ AW'here it is said that GckI w'ould put 
the four and the dmad of Israel U]X)U every nation under heaven. 

The truth of the Bihljpiil naj'rative is conflrnied by the nmno- 
rolls traditions of other nations, which luive preserved the memory 
of a great and destructive flewd, from wliich hut a small part of man¬ 
kind esc!i]ied. They s<'om to ixiint hack to a common centre, 
whence liny wore carr-ied by the dilfereut families of man, as they 
wandered cast and west.^' 

§ 8. But to return to the Biblical narrative. Xoah at length 
removed tlic covering of the ark, and Ixdudd the newly-uncovered 
earth, on Iho first day of the (>01.st year of his agc.^* On the 
twenty-sev(‘nth day of the si'cond mouth the earth was dry, and 
Noah went out of the ark l>y the command of God, wdth all the 
crcaturcvS.** His first act was to build an altar and offer a sacrifice of 
every clean beast and bird. This act of piety called forth the 
promise from God that He would not again curse lln^ earth on 
ao(^<junt of man, nor destroy it as He had^donc; but that Ho Avould 
forbear with man's innate tendency to evil, and continue the existing 
course of nature until the appointed end of the worhl.** 11c repeated 
to Noah and his sons the blessing pronounced on Adam and Eve, 
that they sliould “ be fruitful and multiply and replenish the earth,” 
and that the inferior creatures should he subji^ct to them.“ To this 
He added the use of animals lor food.*® But the eating their blood 
was forbidden, because the blood is the life; and, lest the needful 
shtidding of their blood should lead to deeds of blood, a ne>v law 
was enacted against murder. The horror of the crime ivas clearly 
rfeatod on tlu! two grounds of the common hrot’ncrhood i^fenan, 
which makes every murder a fratricide, and of the creation I’^man 

* i. 

On fJie traditions of the Dolugf', ptx vfil. m- 19. Q(>n. riii. 20-32 

Sotrtand IlloKtraLions (JR). fyilvti. jx. I, 3. 

«(ion. viii. 13. Cion. Lx. 3, 4. 
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in God’s image. The fii’st murderer hful Ik'cti driven out as a vaga- 
l)ond and fugitive; hut his life was Si\cre(l. Kow, however, the 
penalty wtus changed, and the law laid down—“ Ho tliat shcddeth 
man’s hfood, by man shall his blood 1)0 shed.”“ This law amounts 
to giving the civil magistrate the “}X)wer of the sword;”** and 
hence we may cousidf.T three new irrecGfdn to have been given to 
Noah, in addition to the laws of the f^abbath and of marriage, which 
were revealed to Adam—-namely, the abstinence from bUx)d, the 
}>ro]iibition of murder, and the recognition of the civil authority. 
The Jews reckoned seven “ Noachic precepts ” as antecedent to*t.ho 
Jewish Saw, and therefore binding U]X)U proselytes. The remaining 
four am the laws against idolatry and blasphemy, incest and theft. 
ITicse have all survived the Jewish dispensation, except tlie law” of 
abstinence from blood, and even this was imposed by tin? Ajjostles 
upon Gentile converts to Christianity.*® The Greek Churcli kept 
to the precept against eating blood after the Latin Church had 
al)aiidoned it; and the question of its t(U|^])orary nature can hardly 
he considered as settled. 

§ 9. Jn addition to these promises and precepts, Go<l made with 
Noiih a Covenant*® —that is, one i>f those u</reements by Avhich He 
has condesccinh'd again and again to l)iiid Himself tow'ards nran; not 
more sacred witli Iliin than a simple promise,but more satisfying to 
the weakness of our faith.®^ Of these covenants, that made with 
Noidi on behalf of his descendants is the first; and it may be 
called the Couenant of GoiVs forbearance^ under which man lives to 
the end of time, it repeated the promise that the world should not 
be again destroyed by a flood; and it ’was ratified l.)y the beautiful 
sign of the rainbow in the cloud, a natural phenomenon suited to 
the natural laws of whose ponuanenco it was the token.*® It is 
imix^rtant for us not to sutler our illations to Adam as our first 
father, or to xVbraham ns thej father of the failViful, to overshadow 
our part in (jod’s covenant with NoaJi .as the ancestor of the existing 
human race. 

§ 10. Noah soon gave proof that his new race was still a fallen 
one, by yielding to a degrading vice. Intoxication was doubtless 
practised by tlie jirofligale race who “ate and before the 

FIockI; but it w’ould seem to have been anew thing with Noah. 
Ho l)ogan his new life as a hnsbanclman; and living in a laud 
(Armenia) which is still most favourable for the vine, ho planted a 
vineyard, nnidc himself drunk in his tent, and suffered the degrading 
consgg|encos whfbh always, in some shape or otlier, attend tliue 
quen^ug of reason in wine, by a shameful exposure of himself in 
the presence of his sons.*® A*id how they began to show those 

3' Rom. xiii. 4.' 3 ; s,^o H<’b. vi. 13, 

(ten, lx. S-li. i::. rio?. (ion, lx, 20, 21. 
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differences of character, which have severed even the families chosen 
by God in every age. Ham told his father’s shame to Shem and 
Jajjheth, who hastened to conceal it even from their own ey^*s.^ On 
coming to himself, Noah venkd his feelings in words which are 
unquestionably ])rophetic of the destinies of the three races tliat 
descended from his sons. For in the primitive state of swiety, the 
governmeiit was strictly patriarchal. The patriarch—that is, the 
iieud of tlie race for tlie time being—had over Ids children and theirs 
the full i)Ower of tlie later Kriy; he w'as their/)nV.sf; and thus we 
haNSi st'eti Naab offering sacrifices; and, among those who preserved 
the true religion, he was a prophat also.*^ With such authority, 
then, did Noah pronounce on his undutiful son the curse that, in the 
person of one of his own chihlren, he sliouhl Iw a slave to his 
hrotliers: 

“Cursed lie Canaan [the yijun|:?«\st son of [JaniJ: 

A alavc of Kl^'''as5 shall lie be to his bnahren ; ” 

while to Sliem and Japheth he gave the respective blessings alrea<ly 
symlxdiz(.*d hy their nahies, Shew, (the nunit\ chosen al>ove all 
others) and Jajihetli (jeulargcrao.nt ')—to the former that Jehovali 
should Ik.! his God in some .sp( 3 cial sense; to the latter, that he should 
1 x 3 “enlarged ” with worldly ))owc*r, .'ind should ultimately share tlie 
blessings of the famiiv of Shorn: 

•• niesscd bo .lohovali, (lod of Shorn, 

And Ift CanaiUi lx* their slave ! 

]May Gisl enlarge Japheth, 

And let him dwell in tlie tents of Shem, 

And let Canaan be tbeir elavc i " 

Thus early in the world’s history was the lesson tauglit practi¬ 
cally, which the law afterwards ex jiresvsly enunciated, that God visits 
the sins of the fathers upon the cliihlren. 'J’he subsequent history 
of Canaan shows, in the clearest manner possible, the fulfilment of 
tlie curse. When Israel took possession of his land, ho Ixicame the 
slave of Shem; when Tyre fi^ll l»eforc the arms of Alexander, and 
Carthage succumbed to her Roman conquerors, he Ixicame the slave 
of Japheth; and we almost hear the echo of Noah’s curse in Hanni¬ 
bal’s Aipio^co fortunam Carihujinviy when the head of Hasdi’iibal 
his brother vi»as tli^own contemptuously into the l‘unic lines. 

The blessing on 8 hf 3 m was fulfilleil in that history of the chosen 
race which forms the especial subject of the Old Testament. The 
blessing on Japheth, the ancestor of the great European nations, is 
iilustratcHi hy every age of their annals, and especially by their 
religious history. All this will he more clearly seen wlEK the 
divisions of tlie three races are understood. ^ 

§ 11 . Noah lived for 350 years After the Flood, and died at the 

Gftn. Lx. 22, 23. ^ 

« On the patriarch<il govertuf'^.^ the ooacluaion of Book II. 
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age of 950, jtist halfway, according to the common chronology, 
between the Creation and the Christian era.*'** lie survived the fifth 
and eighth of his descendants, Peleg and Beu; ho was for 128 years 
contemjporary with Tcrahy the father of Ahraharn; and died only 
two years before the birth of Abraham himself (a.m. 200(5, b.c. 
1998). Looking backwards, wo find that he was lx>rn only 12(> 
years after tlie death of Adam, and fourteen years after that of tSeth. 
He was’eontemporary with Enos for 84 y(}ars, and with tlie remain¬ 
ing six ante<liluvian patriarchs (except Enoch) for centuries. We 
give th(!se compulations not as a matter of curiosity, but to show* by 
how fexvj steps, and yet by how many contemporary teachers, the 
traditions of primeval history may have been handed down—from 
Adam to Noa]i,and from Noah to Abraham, and, we might add, from 
Abraham to Mo.ses. (See the Tables of the Patriarelis, pp. 18, 43.) 

Qm. ix. 28, 2a. 
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(A.) NOAH’S ARK. 

Thk preciijc meaning of the Hebrew word 
(jlibiih) transUvted Ark Is uncertain. The 
word occurs only in (ten. vi.-viii. and In 
lilx. ii. 3. Jn all probability it is to the old 
Egyptian that we are in look lor its original 
form. Bunsjrn, in his vocabulary, gives tint, 
“a chest,” tj)t, “a l)oat,” and in the (\ipt. 
Vera, of Exod. ii. 3, 6,ifielii is the rendering 
of tihiUt. This “ chest,” or “ lK)at,” was to 
be made of gopher (i.e.. cyproN?) Moi>d,a 
kind of timber which, both for its lightriftss 
and its durability, was employetl by the 
l*ha.*nicianH for building their vess(?fs. The 
I)laub8 of the ark, afU'r being put together, 
were to be protixsted by a amting of pitch, 
or rather bitumen, which was b) be laid on 
both Inside and outside, as the most eilec- 
tual means of making it water-tight, and 
perhaps aLso as a protection ogaitust the 
attacks of marine anixmils. Tlie ark was to 
consist of a numbta* of •' nests " or small 
compartments, with a view no doubt to the 
convenient distribution of the different ani- 
nuiLs and their food. Those were to be 
arranged in three tiers, tgye above anoUier ; 
“with Yj^r, second, and third (stories) 
shalt tbti^l^mke it.” Means were also to 
oe provided fur letting light into the ark.,, 
In the A. V. we read, "A u>induui s^lt 
thtra make to the ark, and in a cubit slfi 
thou fluivsh it above *—worils, which 


must Ite coni'essod amvey no very inteiii- 
gible idciu. The origiiuil, however, is ob¬ 
scure, and bus been dilferenily interpreted. 
XV'bat the " wdndow ” or “ Lightliole ” w.xs 
is very [>u/.7.l)ng. It was to t*e at the Utp 
of tin; ark appiirently. If tho words “ unto 
a cul)it shall tlioii finish it above,'’ refer h) 
tho window atiii not to tho ark itself, they 
seem to imply that this aperture or sky- 
light exlendctl to the t)readth of a cubit the 
whole length of the roof. Rut if so, it coulil 
not h.ive lK>en merely' an open sUL, fur that 
would have admitted the rain. Are wei 
then, to suppose that some trausparent, or 
at lea.'it trausluceiit, substance was em- 
jdoyed? Jt would almost .seem «». A 
diifcreiit woid i.s ustnl in ch;ip. vlii. fi, where 
it is B<tid that Noiih opeiusd the window of 
the ark. 'there the word Is chaJlvn, w hich 
frniuently occurs el.sewheve in the same 
sense, Supptwing, fjjien, the tsdhar to be, 
aa we have s-iid, a skyliglit, or series of 
sky’lights runiiiiig the whole length of tlie 
ark, the chalidu might very well be a single 
compartment of the larger window, which 
could be ofK'iieil at will. Rut besides tli4> 
window there was to be a door. This was ^ 
to be placetl in the s1«le of the ark. Of tlie* 
shape of the ark nothing is said; but its 
dintensions are given, it was to be :{yj 
cubital in length, TiO in breadth, ar.d 3ti in 
height. Taking 21 inches for the cubit, 
***'•• ark Would be 025 feet ui length, s, ftjet 
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Chap. IV. 


6 iiichos in brmilth, and Ti'J ft'Oi 6 iiulirs in j riifx?niclMn niytliolopy, whero the victory of 
hcnght. Tins is very rini^iderably Lupt r I'ontn^(the si;0 <»v. r IK marous^Uu* earth) 

than the larm??.t HiitWi iuaii-L*i-\var. it is rnentioiicd : (/.») in Dm Sibylline Oracles, 

should bo rcinemluTCd that tliis Inipo hlrm:- jiartly hi»rni\v< <1, no doubt, from the Ihblical 

tiire was only intend*d to float cn the narrative, and partly p rhaps Croni som^ 

water and was not in tJio proper hcn^e of Habylotuati story, 'fo tiiese niUht lx' added 

the word a ship. It had iieitlier 7na>t, sail, (r) the Phrypi.in story of Kinp AnnaUos or 

nor rudder; it was in fut nothing but an Naunakost^Kno<di).iTiIcoiiiiuu, whoroael^rd 
enormous floating hon^e, or ohiinig b«jx an age of 3Uor<‘ than non years, foretold 

rather. Tw(* oby'cts only were aimed at in the Uloo*], arnl w*]»t and praytd for bis 

its consul ruction: iho that it should p*H)])l-, s(^’ing the d^strnnion that was 
have ample stowage, anti the other that it coming ujkjii tht^ni. Vi ty enritnis, as 

shonU Ix^ able to ktvp bteiidy uihui the showing what deep root this traditi</ii 

water. must have taken in Die country, is the fact 

that s<> late as the tiiuei of S.ptunius Se- 
vlU TRADITfOXS OP’ THE DELrOE. vrrns, a nud d was struck at Apamnn. on 

wliicli tile I’UhxI is comnaunoratcil. 'rhis 

rnK trii*Uti(*ns which come n ar st bi thi‘ j 
llt)>lical account are those Dr* nations of j 
\V<»sn rn Vsia. F<ir<Tn*»^t auaiiigst tiuse is i 
Dm t :iialda‘;*ii. Jt is pr. s rviil frag¬ 

ment (»r I> rosns, and is as follow?^; “Jn 
the lime of \:sutln*u> )ia]»jvenef^ a great 
l>ehig<\ the ldsti*ry of wliieii is thus do- j 
scrihetl. The Deity Jvronos app(‘ared to j 
him in a vision, and uarne*l him thf*r(' j 
would he a flcsxl by whi*’h mankind wrajld j 
he destroycfl. He then'jore enjoined liini j 
to build a v«‘ssel, tirul to take with hini .j 
into it his friends and relations; an*! to 
]>ut on Ixxird ami drinkAogelhev with » 
different animals, birds, and quadrupeds; 
and, as Sij<.*n as he ha*l made all arvang*‘- C*uii ef Ajwinu'ain rtiryrri.i, rep'r<'n''!itlii.- iJk* 

iTK iits, t*) cnjiimit himself to the deep. Mu^v. 

WhereuiKjii, nut being <livobedient (to the 

lieavcnly vision), Ije built a vessrd iivo d ] pn\s.'‘nts a kind of square vessel 

stadia in length, ajid two in breadth. Into ^ floating in the wat(T. 'rhrough an optaiing 
Diis he put everything wliich he had pre- | in it are s’Cti two persons, a man aiui u 

pared, and embarlco<l in it u ith his wife, his wc»nian. Ifpcxi the top of tliis chest or ark 

children, ami Ins persf.>nal friends. After i is p Tched a hinl, whilst another tliivs lo- 
t he th^jd had been U}x*n. the earth ami was wards it carrying a Imanch between its 
hi tiioe abated, Xisuthrus sent out stjmo | feet. HilVm* t]io vesstd are represented the 
fiirals from tJie vessel, which not finding sinie pair as liavingjust qnithd it, and got 
.‘iny nor any i>lace where Diey ci>uld iq^on the dry land. Singularly r nough, 
rest, r* tilrn(‘d thitJier. After an interval : too, on some specimens of this inctLil the 
*>f Some days, Xisuthrus .'<ent out the birds letlers Nfl, or NQE, have been found on 

a sT'criud time, ami now they returned to ! the vcss, I, fis in the annexed cut. As 

iIk! ship w ith mud on |Leir feet. A thinl j h longing to IhlH cycle of tradition must be 
time he reixatetl tlio experiment, and then ; reckoni'd also (1) the Syrian, rclut/rd by 
they return *lnoTni>ro: w licnce. Xisnthfns j lawian, and conncct/ tl w ith a huge chasm 
jinlgcd that Die earth was visible alxivelbe [ in the earth near H{(Ta]K>liH, into w hicli the 
waters; aiirl acconlingly he rnnde an open- i waters of Die. are Mipixisid to have 
ing in tlie vesse l and seeing that it was ! ilruirufl; and (2) the Amuniaii (|itob d by 
irtramh it upon Die of a certain nioun- j Joxeplms, from Nitfolaus Damascenns, who 
tain, he (putted it, with his wife and i flourish* d alxmt the age of Aiipj^^us. Jh‘ 
daughter anti the pilot. Having then j says: ^‘'I'here i» alxmi Minyas land 

paid h\.H adoration to Die oart.h, and having j <pf Amionia, a great mouritairi, which is 
built an altar and offered sacrifices to the ii^d Baris fi. <?. a J^hipJ, to wliich ft fs 

together with Djohc wiio hud left IT that miiiiy p'Tsrms fled at Die time of 

with him, disappeared/* Oil *fio Deluge, ami so were saved; and that 
notice of a ilcxxl may bo found (o^ ax? in yiariicular was carried tliithor upon 
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uii ai k, Hiid was landed upon its summit; 
and t hat thu remains of tbo vussc-rs plunks 
and tiuibriFs were long preserved upon the ; 
niuuntam.'’ : 

A si^conS cycl • of traditiotis is that of 
Eiistern Aau. To this b long the I\‘r.‘'iun, I 
tibiruae, and Indian. Th^ Persii 
mixed up with its (x>8mogony, and hence 
loses anything lilcu an historicivl aspect. 
The Chinese story is, in many r.'sp.'cts, 
singularly tike tliu Ihblicul. l^ah-he, ilie 
r\>puted author of Cbincao civilization, is 
said to have (.'scaped from the waU'rs of 
the r,>eluge. He reappears as the lirst man 
at the prOTUction of a renovated world, 
attendtid by seven eumiunlons - his wife, 
his three .sons, ,i,inl three daughters, by 
wliose interuiarriag<! the whole circle^ of 
the uni verso is finally coiupieh'd. The i 
iiidian tradition appears in various forms. 
Of thog*', the one wliieh most romark»ibly 
agrees witli tlv* Biblical account is that 
contained in the Mah;'ibharat>a. Wean? there 
told that Brahma miuounces to Manu the 
appi'oach of tlie Deluge, oud bids him build 
a ship and put in it :\ll kinds of seeds 
together with the seven llishis, or holy 
beings. 'Fhe TIockI begins and covem the 
whole earth. Brahma himself appears in the 
form of a horii<;d fish, and the vessel being 
made fast to him, he dra.? s it for many 
years, and finally lajids on the loftiest 
summit of Mount Hnuarat (i. e. the Hima¬ 
laya). Then, by the command of 0 <h 1, the 
fillip is made litst, and in meiiioiy of tiie 
event the munnhiin is called Naubandhana 
(i. e. shijihinding). By the favour of 
Brahma, Maim, after the Mood, creates 
the new race of mankind, which are hence 
termed Manudsha, i. c. born of Mann. 

Tin* account of the Flood in the Koran 
is drawn, apparctuly, |jjvrtly from ^Jiblicid 
and i>artly from Persi ” tlie 

main, no doubt, it follow.s th'- narrative' in i 
Heni'sis, hut dwells at length on the testi- ! 
monyof Noahto the uulM‘ll;>ving. Anoth 
peiniliarity of this version is, that Noah j 
calls in vain to one of his fains to enU'r into j 
tlic ark; he reluRrs in the hope of escaping i 
to a mountain, and is drowned before his | 
lather’s eyes. j 

A third cycle of traditions is to br? found ! 
among th<' American nations. Tli 'ge, as j 
might be. exi»ected, .show’ oi'casioiially some 
marks ^||r(,'s ‘iiibluncc the Asiatic le¬ 
gends. ? Noah, Xi.suthnui or Manu, of 
the MexWn rmt.ions„*' says A. von Hum¬ 
boldt, “ is termed tlbxcox, Teo-Cipactll, or • 
Te:£pi. Ho saved himself with his tIUe i 


Xoohiqiictzatl in a bark, or, according to 
other traditions, on r. raft. The painting 
represents Coxcox In the midst of the 
wat;.r w’oitiiig for a bark. Tlie mountain, 
tho summit of which rises above the waters, 
is the peak of Colhuucan, the Ararat of the 
Mexicans. At the foot of the mountain 
are the heads of Coxco.x and his wife.” A 
jicculiarity of many of these Amtrican 
Indian traditions must be noted, and that 
is, that the Floid, according to them 
usually took place in the time of the First 
Man, who, together with his family, escape. 

One more cycle of traditions must be 
mendont d—that, namely, of the Hellenic 
race. Hillas had two versions of a flood, one 
nssociattvi with Ogyg".s, and the otlicr. In a 
fur more elaborate form, witli nrucalSon, 
which Is familiar to u.s fioin th ell Icnow n 
story of Qvid. 

(C.) ARAKAT. 

W E are 4y>ld that the ark “ rested uvhhi 
the mountains of Ararat” (Hen. viii. 4), 
meaning the mountains of Armeniii, for 
Ararat in Biblical geography (2 li.xix. 37; 
•fcr. li. 27) Is not tiic lumtni of a mountain, 
but of a district—the central r*^gioti, to 
which the nanu' of Araratu is assigned by 
the native geographer Moses of Chorene. 
'Rhis being the c;i8C,\ve are not called upon 
to d ddc a iioiut which the sacri d wriU r 
himself Ic-ivcs undecidwl, namely, the par¬ 
ticular mountain on which th” ark n sti d. 
But nothing is more natural than that the 
.'•Celle of the event should in du" course of 
time bi transfiMTi.'d to the loftiest of the 
rnonnUdns of Arm -nis, and that tho name 
of Ararat should be s^ieciuUy atlixcd to that 
<> 110 : itcconlingly all the susswialions con¬ 
nected with the ark now centre in the 
magnificent niountniii which the native 
Aniicuians name J/<iC4.<, and the Turks 
I’his i.sthi' culintiutiiig point 
of the c» iitral range of Armenia, the Abus 
of the ancients. It rises miijet.tica!ly out of 
th" valley of th ■ zVraxes to an eU vatiou of 
I7,2»j0 fet't alx»vo the level of th > .^va, and 
alxnit 14 .:Jo() above #he valley, and termi- 
nat»'s ill a double conical pi nk, the lower or 
Lesser Ararat lieing about 400 feet below 
the other Th- mount.un is very steep, os 
implied in the Turkish uaiue, and tho 
summit is covered with ott'rnnl anew. 
Until recently it was bclicvid to b'> iiuc<i 
cessiblo, but tlie summit was gaimd by 
Parrot in 1S29, mid the ascent has bceti 
eflocted since his lime. 


* 0. T. Illsp, 
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•riir. PAiiTiTiox op Tin-: nations, fuom tiik deluge to the 

lilirni OP ALKAHA^.J. 

A.M. ior,f;-‘joos. L.c. 2:31s-IO'. m;. 


5 1. T!ift p 'oplin!'of th<'o.irth. A 2. TripaUilf'division of tho nations from a centre - 
in ArniPiiifl. $3. Int^’rprotation of tlx* record in ticiipsis x. (> 1. I Ik* ihrw* great 
faniiii(‘v--i. Of Japln th-—li. Of Sh<m—iit, Of "liam. $ 5. Ttif> citj* and tower of 
Rdnd. 5 6. 'I’lit' coiifttsion of tongue.^ and dispersion from ILdii'l. >} 7. Nimrod’s 
eniplro. J !ii. 'J’lie l‘ost-diln\ ian patriarchs. 


1. Tuk history <;!’ K^iiih’s cliildrcn (lividcs iLself into tAvu 
In-nnclios; tlio ^pnenil ]KOj)!iji2: of the eartlj by tlio (l(?.s(Tndants of 
his thrctt sons, and tlic jiarticiilar litn^ of tlu*. t’liosfn family. Tho 
former snliject ivS hriejjy di.smissed, Inii Avitli notices full of interest;’ 


and tlie l.Tttt.T is pursued down to Abraham, on whose nne:r.‘ition to 
Canaan we again come in contact witli the oilier races of men. 
*^i*hc interval is a period, in round rmnilxirs, of 400 years.’-’p.. 

§ 2. Two facts are protuiuent in the outlbie of the jicp’^iation of 
the worid, which is given in G^nenis x.:—tlie tripartite tlivisioii 
tif the nnli(>ns into the descend^t*jf?f of .Tajtheth, Shem, an»l Ilam ; 


fOr'n X. * Tu Abrabjim’s bitt^ ! nn>r lest;, tu bis call rather more, tiion 400 years. 
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and tbc original centre of all these races in the mountains of 

Armenia, where Noah came forth ftoni tlie ark. That the record is 

meant t<^ include all the iMX)])les of the known world, is clear 

fi-om the concluding words: “These are the families of the sons 

of Noivh, after their generations, in their nationa^ and by these were 

the nations dioided in the earth after the fl(Kxl.”* Now if we 

* 

turn to the results of (dhriological science, remem boring that the 
s(;ience itself is unite recent, we must be- struck with the i)oint& of 
agreement. • 

First, as to the loaility. The- highlands of Armenia are admi¬ 
rably adiifhcd to bo the central s])ot whence the strtsams of popu¬ 
lation should ])Our forth on all sides of the world. They are equi¬ 
distant from the Caspian and Kuxinc seas in the N., and from the 
Mediterranean and the Pttrsuin Gulf in the S. Around those seas 
the earliest settlements of civilised mar^were made, and they 
bc'came the high roads of commerce and colonization. Armenia 
had communication with tljcm by means o^thc rivers which rise in 
its central district, the Eii])hratos opening the path to Syria and the 
Mtiditerranean in one direction, as well as to the Persian Gulf in the 
other; the Tigris leading down to Assyria and Susiana; the Araxes 
and Cyrus descending to the Casjaan, the latter also furnishing 
ready access to the Euxine by the commercial route which con¬ 
nected its valley with that of the Phasis. The researches of science 
point to that region as the primitive seat of these races. Physio¬ 
logists arc now geneially agre(;d on the common origin of the 
human race, and tliey find its noblest ty^je in the regions .south of 
the Caucasus. Again, the safest guide to the affinities of nations is 
found in the comparative stiuly of their languages • and tw'o great 
lamilies of these hav<i been clearly established, with n general 
correspondence to tlie races of Japhoth and of Shein, while the little 
that is known of the originaj languages of Palestine, .Egyi)t, Ethiopia, 
and Libya, is consistent with their forming a third family, corre¬ 
sponding to th(5 race of Ilam.* 

§ 3, The identification of the names mentioned in Genesis x. is 
attended with considerable difficulties. First, there is a question 
respecting the extent of the world over which thq|c nations must 
bo l(X)kcd lor : but as the- account is one of the first peopling of the 
earth after the Flood,® the space to which it refers must be com¬ 
paratively small; and it belongs to later history to trace the further 
diif'Lsion of t he nations. Again, some names, which would be well 
known ^ tlieir native or classical forms, seem unfamiliar to us in 
the H<il^w. qiie same names, too, appear among different races, 
as will be seen by coinpvring the Hainite and Shemitc peoples of 

’Gen. X.32. Tjangmg& ahould bo sought for 

* This whole subject, howev^T, is still 
under discussion; and perhaps ttio original I 
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Arabia (sec the Tabli^, cohiTiins 5 and 7) with each other and with 
the descendants of Abraham hy Keturah (the KeturaUe Arabs.)* 
Such cases are satisfactorily explained by assuming that, when a 
people of one race settled in a country previously occupied by 
another, either expelling qpsubdning or coalescing with tlie former 
inhabitants, the new race arc called by the already established 
yeoijmphical nauie of tlie older, just as the English received the 
name of Eritons, and the mixed races of the three European 
peninsulas are called Spaniards, Italians, and Greeks. 

The chief stumbling bhxsk, however, is found in the mixture of 
individitd with national names. JS'ow tliis is really of little coii- 
sequonce, since, with a few exceptions, as that of J^iinrod,^ the pur- 
]x>se is clearly to exhibit the affitiities of rtatums. I’lie record is 
ethnoyruphical rather than genealoyical. "J’his is clear from the 
plural' forms of some of the nnines (for e^inpU*, all the descendants 
of Mizrahn)y and i'roiii (In^ eihnic ibrm of others, as those of lh(‘ 
children of Ci.uiaaii, nearly all of whk\aro simply ijeoyraphical. 
'L‘he genealogical form is preserved in the first generation after 
the sons of ^'oah, and is then virtually abandoned for a mere list 
of tlie nations desexaidcd from each of iliose progenitors. But in 
the line of the patriarclis fi*om 81icm to Abraham the genealogical 
form is strictly preserved, since the object is to trace a per^ual. 
descejit. 


On the Ollier hand, the identific;ition is greatly aided, first, hy the 
g(5ographical exjihinations given in tlie record itself;* next, by the 
well-known names occurring among the less known; while on these 
latter much light is thrown hy subsequent allusions in the pro- 
photi<;al as well as the liistorical books of the Old Testament. 

§ 4. Th<i annexed map exhibits a probable view of the leading 
ixioples. Tlie throe great races extend over three nearly ]xirallel 
zones inclining from north-west to south-east; hut they were also 
intermingled in a way which the map could not conveniently 
represent. 

i. The territories of Japjieth lie chieily on the coasts of the Medi¬ 
terranean, in Enrojxi and Asia Minor, “the isles of the Gentiles;”* 
but they also reach across Armenia atnl alon^ the north-eastern 
edge, of the I’igris an<l Euidimtes valley, over Media and Persia. 
'I'lie race spread westward and northward over Europe, and at tho 
other end as far as India, embracing the great Indti-Europoan family 
of languages. Tliis wide diffusion was prophetically indicated by 
the mry name, \lajdicth*® (enlarged^,, and by the blessing of Ins 
fathiPNoali.^ In Greek Mythology the Titan Japetus is the pr<.>- 


* Oc'll. XXV. 

’ Gen. X. s, 9. 

Gen. X, 5,10-12, 19, 30. 
® Gt*n. X. B. 


Gesenius and others derive the name 
from the root to be fair, in allusion to the 
light complexion of the Japhetic races. 

Gen lx. 27. 
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M»p of OkO l>istiibulii>n <»r tljt) Ilmnau Ivace» ftuconUng to the lOUi chA|>tcr of Cacn^ji^. 


;j[euitor of tlie Imnian race, and Milton has not scrupled to call liis 
.son Proinctlions “ Japhot’s wiser .son.” Amoiif? his <-hildren Jumit 
is,^jn its old Ilehrew form, the same word a.s the Greek Ion; ainl 
of his pro'^eny, Tanhisk is prohahly identillcd with the ])e(.’ le of 
sontiierii Madai jirohahly r(!pre8ent.s the il/etfcs, and Gomi')' 

tlu' Cimmerians.^- 


ii. The race of Sukm <K:cu])ied a south-western corner of Asia, 
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including the peninsula of Araliia. Of his live sons, Arphaxud is 
the progenitor l)oth of the Ilehrews and of the Arabs and other 
kindred Irilx-'S, whose origin is recorded in the h(H)k of Oencsis. 
North of them were the children of Aram (which signifies hvjh'), in 
the highlands of Syria andJVTosopotamia. Ass/iur evidently repre¬ 
sents Assyria; and the eastern and western extremities were occu¬ 
pied by the well-known nations of the Elynneans (children of Ehtm') 
on the soutli-eastern margin of the valley ol’ the Tigris, and the 
Ly/li ans (children of ////</) in Asia Minor. 

iii. 'I'he race of Ham (the snuirthy, according to the most pro¬ 
bable et^niology) jn'esents very difficult but interesting problems, 
'i'heir cliief seat was in Africa, but they arc also found mingled 
with the Semitic races on the shores of Ariihia, and on the Tigris 
and lhi]>hrates, while on the north they extended into ralestine 
(the land of the Asia Minor^nd the larger islands, as 

Crete and (Cyprus. In Africa, Mizrai.m. inmost certainly identified 
with Egypt; Cash with Ethiopia, abovi? l^^ypt; and Phvt probably 
with tln5 inland peoples to the west. Among the sons of Mizraim, 
the fjnbi/ni corres|X)nd tt> Libya; and those of Cush represent 
tribes which cri.>s.sed the Ued Sea ami spread along the southern and 
eastern shores of Arabia, up tlic I’cTsian Culf and the valley of 
the Tigris and Euphrates. 

§ 5. 'J'lie dis[tersion of these nations to their several ahixies only 
l)egan a cunsiderahh; time after the Deluge. It was in tlie days of 
Peleg, the fifth from Noah, that the eartli was dividt‘d.^^ Men 
never leave their aliodes in ma.sses except under tlie pressure of 
necessity or compulsion; and that pressure was supplied by the 
interposition of God to defeat a daring scheme, by which men 
aimed to make themselves inde]H‘ndent of Hiim “The Avhole 
earth was as yet of one language and of one speech,” wlien “as they 
journeyed eastward tliey found a plain in the land of Shinar, and 
they dwelt there.”** Th.\t 8hinar means iiahylonia, admits of no 
doubt; but who wore the people that iounieyed eastward to'itV 
Were they one of the three races of Noah’s sons, and if so, which ? 
Or y'as it a migration of the great body of Noah’s offspring from 
the rugged highlands of Armenia, in searcli of a bedter soil and 
climate? The latter seems the more probable,^though there is a 
difficulty about bringing the Japhetic race into this region. They 
discovered the art of making brick from tlie argillaceous soil, and 
C(!menting it with the minenil bitumen or asphalt. Soon that idea 
8prun|^np iu thiSir minds, which ha^ been the dream of man in 
every^e,—an universsil empire, with a mighty city for its capital. 
In the blindness of their pride, they fancied that, when thus banded 

25. This may refbr Hebrews, eons of Peleg, and Arabs, fwns of 

the division of the race of hber iuto^lUsJtlan. u Qen. xL 1. 2. 
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together, they might deiy (.icxi himself and defeat Ills wise design 
of dispersing them over the earth. “ Come,” »aid they, “ let us 
build us a c/0/, and a citadel with its lop (reaching) to heaven;^* and 
let us make us u n(tnn<^ lost we be scattered abroad ujwjti the face of 
the whole earth.”*® God saw the daviger of theii’ sclieme, an<l 
willed tiiat no such power should ever be established. The attempt 
has sincti been made thrice on that viry Sj;ot by IS'ehnchadnezzar, 
Cyru«, and Alexander. It has been re]K‘at<'(l in Ibe tarijare of the 
Uouians, and in its attempted revival by Charlemagne and i*?apoleoii; 
but in. each case God has come down to confound the scheme:— 

*• irt'ro<*s and kings, t)t)oy the charm, 

VVitlidraw the i>rcnid high-rcuching; arm ; 

There Is an Oiitlj on high, 

That hoVt on bn)w immortal birllj 
Shall blend again the crowns of earth. 

Nor i^ccording cry 

•' Her rminy voices mingled own 
One tyriir t I.or<l, one ulol throne: 

But to Ills triumph soon 
He shall descend, who rule's abjjvo. 

And the pure langtmgeA^ of His U>ve 
All tongues of men shall time." ‘s 

§ 6. The means by which the design was defeated was a “ 
/usioii. of Sjjeech" among the builrlors, caused by the direct jK)\ver 
of Gotl, “ that they might not undcistaud one another's .sp(>ech.” 
T'hjs confusion of speech has generally been itself c<mfounded with 
the origin of the dilferent languages of imni. The >Scri})turc narra¬ 
tive simply says that the confusion was sncli ns to make them 
leave otf working together, and that then “Jehovah sciittered tJiein 
abroad from thence upon the face of all the eartli: and tlnsy left off 
to biiihl the city.”®® We are not told in what the confusion con¬ 
sisted, nor what elements the different ixioples carried away with 
them in their dispersion. Certainly it seeins to be implie<i that some 
of the most striking difb.Tcnces which mark the various families of 
langiiagfjs were then suddenly cansexl by God’s immcjdiiite act, and 
that the builders separated Ix^cause they could no longer under¬ 
stand each other; hut it does not folhuv that languages were then 
formed as they exist now, and the comparative grammarian may 
trace up the btiautiful law.s which show the very opixjsitc of cow- 
fusion^ without fearing to contradict the true sense of the Hcrijiture 
narrative. 

It 

*15 It Iti almtjst incredible that this hyper- The Babi'l builders, fools as thesvvero in 
bolic description of the height of the citadel tluilr estimate of God's power, wey Inot «> 
should have suggi»>ted the ludicrous idea of ^Widish as this would imply, 
a toner of re/uge (ignoring the city), which i® Gen. xi, A. /iepb. iii. 9. 

would outtop a fi(Ksl deep enough to drown 'Sfiteblo, Christian Year, Monday in 

Ararat, and stand firm amidst such an I Wbitsuri w^telc. 

inunrlation on the allnviai soil of Babylonia! ; >•'Gen. xi. 7. Gen. xt 7-S>. 
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NIMROD’S EMRIKE. 


From the confimon (/iohd) of tongues, the city received the name 
of Babd, and is renowned under the (Ireek form of JJabijlon. It 
is sui>j)Osed that the tower was aftxa’wards coin]>hrtcd. Similar 
edifices were used in other cities of the region as citadels, temples, 
and observatories, and the ruins at Borsippa, called liirs-Niuirud^ 
(Nirurod’s mound), may be taken as a type of sucli structures.®^ 

§ 7. Th(! early importance of Babylonia and Assyria is testifie<l 
by the notice of their cajulals, and in the account ol the division of 
the nations, Nimrod, the son of Cush, founded tlie first great military 
despotism on record. The “mighty hunter”®® made men his game; 
for the jliirase, in its connection, seems a general syin>K.)l of violence 
and rapiiK!. Ilia capital was Babylon, but lie founded also three 
i>ther cities iu the jilaiu of Shiiiar, namely, Krcch, Accad, and 
Calneh.®® Thence he extended his empire uortliwards along the 
course of the Tigris over Assyria,®* where %•. founded a second group 
of capitals, Nineveh, llelioboth, Calah, and llescai.®® The Assyrians 
W(;re ShemiU'S; and accordingly we sec liflire the race of Ham sub¬ 
duing that of Sherii, but onl}'^ for a time, for the history of these 
monarcliies fulfilled the prophecy of Noah, that Ham should lx? 
subject to both his Ijrotliers. Still more strikingly was this true of 
the ix)stcrity of Canaan (the youngest s(ai of Ham), who settled in 
BalesliiM! and became the groat enemies of the cliosen race. 

Our present information docs not pi'rmit us to identify Nimrod 
with any personage known to us either from inscriptions or from 
classunil wriliTs- Ninus and Bolus are representative titles rather 
than personal names, aiid arc hut equivalent terms for “ the lord,” 
who was reganled us the founder of the emjares of Nineveh and 
Babylon. We. have no reason on this account to' doubt the personal 
<jxistence of Nimrod, for the events with which he is connected fall 
within the shadows of a remote antiquity. Ilis name still survives 
ill tradition, and to him,the mcKlern Arabs ascrilie all the gi'cat 
works of ancuint times, such as tlie JJirs-A'mirud near Babylon, Tel 
Nminiti near the dam of iSultr cl Nimmid across tbe Q’igris 

below ]\foHuly and the well-known mound of Nimrtid iu the same 
ueighbonrhood. 

§ 8. From this gen<*ral account of the origin c/ the nations, the 

See -\ o«/j! and Jttiistralioni. i ^ 't’hc id«*nliflctttion of these places is not 

^ (jic*n. X. 9. yet satisfactorily settled. The tuoands 

Oen. X. 10; ]?rech may bi; identified opposite Mo^td, named Koyunjik, and 
with Warlca, situated near the left bank Xchbi Yunus, no doubt represent Nineveh, 
of the Eupln ate.s alxmt eighty miios S.R. or a portion of it. 11 Calah b(‘identified with 
of Babykgi; Acead, with the remains at as tl^«^ name suggests, thcil' 

near Waj(//<davi; Calnch with tin* NinirAd would naturally rtpresent the 
classical ^ “ great ’’ city of Rosen, which, act'ording to 

G(in. X. n. Tliis passage should pro- ’ the Bible, was Ix-twooii Calah and Ninovoii. 
bably be road as in tlic margin of'%ur Roliolioth or IloJiolwth Jr cannot bi' fixed 
versionlie (Nlmrcxi) wont out into at any phico; the name do6crib. s the 
Assyria." I “ hroiid, open strotds *’ of an Orieutd town. 
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Chap. V 


Sfiored narrative tnrii.s to the genealogy of tlie rost-diluvian Patri^ 
arch}, in ten generations from Slu'm to Abraham. The synchronical 
tabic on the following i>age shows the relative duration of their lives; 
and it is continued to the birth of Moses, to show the synchronisms 
more cloarl 3 \ 'J'hc only remaining ix)int requiring notice is the 
decrease in the duration of life after Eber, the common head of the 
Hebrew and Arab raci’s. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


TliK rotVKIi ul* BABKI.. 

WtiGN thi; J«wsi were canietl captive into 
Babyloniti, they were struck with the v'ust 
magiiitiide atul iwculijir cliaractef of cer¬ 
tain of the Babylonian teinph's, in one or 
other of which they tliought Los ncognise 
the very tower itsself. Tlie prcHlominaut 
opinion was in favour of the great teiuple 
of Nebo at Borsipj>s\, the m«Hleru tHrs- 
A'im7‘t3ni, although the dist.ince of that place 
from lUbyloii is an iiivuiterablc difficulty 
in the wuy of the i<lentiticatloii. There 
are in reality no real grounds either for 
islentijying the tower with the Temple of 
Belli!*, or ibr supi>usii)g ttiat any remains 
of it long survivfsi the check whicli the 
builders received ((ien. xi. a). Ihit the 
Hirt-SxnirtLd, thougik it cannot lie the 
tower of Bubel l(»»cU'. may tvell lie tiken to 
allow the probable tbape nnd character of 
the edifice. This building apjtears to have 
oeen a f«»irt of oblique pyramid built in 
seven roe«ling stages. “IJfKiri a ])latfurm 
of crude brick, raistsl a few* feet aLive the 
level of the alluvial plain, was bnilt of 
burnt brick tlio first or bast-ment stage— 
an exact square, 273 feet eacli way, and 
26 fix.'! in periiendicnLir height. Upon 
this stage was erected a second, 230 b et 
each way, and likewise 26 feet high; 
which, however, was not placed exactly in 


the middle of the first, but considerably 
ncarev to tlie south wesU’rn end, which 
constituU'd the back of the building. The 
other stages were arranged ‘ihnilarly—Ihe 
third being IHH feet, .and agfu'ii 26 feet 
high; tile fourth 146 feet squartj, and 
15 feet high ; tlie fifth 101 feet srpijuo, and 
the sable height us the founh; the sixth 
62 feet square, and again the same height; 
and tlwi siwenth 20 feet square aiul once 
more the same height. On the seventh 
.'.tage there was jirob.ihly phicetl the ark or 
taberiucle, which swmis to have been 
again 15 feet high, and mu&t have mxirly, 
if not entirely', covered tJjo top of the 
seventh story. The entin^ original height 
allowing three feet for the plattonii, would 
thus have bet'U 156 feet, or, without the 
plattbrm, 153 feet. The whole formed a 
sort of oblique pywamid, the gentler slope 
fiicing the and the steeper inclining 
to the S.1V. On the N.K, side w-us the 
grand entrance, and here .stoo*! the ves- 
tiliiilti, a separate building, ttie debris from 
wliich lia\ing joined those from the temple 
iUelrilll ’*p the himrmtxUate space,and very 
remarkably prolong the mound in this di¬ 
rection " (Kawlinsou’s Uertnlliytus, vol. It 
pp. 5a2-3). The liira temide, which was 
called the “ Temple of the Seven Sphere-','* 
was ornamented with the planetary coioui% 
but this w'ur most likely a peculiarity. 
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JhaJiam - tbc Covenant made with him—J'romiw' rcsjM'ctiug bis dosscpndants and 
their land. J H. llagar the Kgyptian—Birth of lahmael. ^ 10. Completion of the 
proinibc -The names of Abram and Sarai changed—Covenant of Circumcision—The 
birth of Isaac foretold. 


§ 1 . In that course of God’s dealing with man which is trace^i in 
tl )0 sacred narrative, a new step was taken by f-Ae choke of a family 
from wliirAi the promised seed of the woman was to spring, {ind 
wliicli .sliould meanwhih) preserve the knowledge and worsilip of 
the true God. Jeliovah, in the revelation of himself to man, retijfe.s, 
so to ,s])eak, from the whole compas.s of the race of Noah into tlie 
inner cii%le of the family of Abraham. It was a step required by 
Iln‘ stale oftlu} w^orld, winch had relapsed into idolatry and ))rofane- 
iie.ss Ixdorc the deatb of Noah. 'I’his is clear from the storv of the 

V 

building of Babel, and it i.s implied in the subsequent history. 
Jo.shua <LX]>ressly says that the family.^)! 'I’erali W'cre. idolaters.' 
W'e cannot, however, regard the rabbinical stories of Abraham's 
(!arly contests with idolatry as more than ^irious and amusing. 


$ li. 'i’he pi triarch whom God made the head of his chosen family 


was lx>rn only two years after the death of Noah (n.c. 1990) :— 


“ Uno avulso non deficit alter.’’ 


Ilis father was Teraii, the ninth of the jiatriarchs from Shem and 
the nineteenth from Adam (inclusive). Ilis genealogy, which the. 
subsixpient history requires to lie most clearly understood, is exhibited 
in the annexed table (fiagc 4l)). It is the more important to include 
the whole family of Temh in onr view, as tlie call of Gtxl came to 
Abram while lie was still living in the house of liis father, to ivhose 
whole family, therefore, the call may be considered as in some sense 
ad<lresst!d, and by all of w’hoiu it was in some degree^ obeyed. 

In the list of the postdiluvian patriarchs it i.s stated that Terah, 
at the age of 70 (n.c. 20r)G), begat three sons, Abram, Nahor, and 
Ha.mn.‘^ '^I’his is the ordeF of dignity, as subsequently dot(*rmine<l; 
but tlw'ri' can be little doubt that llaran was tin* eldest of the three, 
since both Nahor and zVbram married his daughters; and Abraru 
seems to have been the youngest, since he was Ixirn sixty years 
after the date just given; for lie w,is seventy-five 3 -ears old 
when Ids father died in Haran at tlie age of 20r».“ His name 
AH-IIAM (^father of cJevatioHy i.e, ejcalttd fdher'), was prophetic of 
his calling to be ilie ancestor of a race chosen for an exalted d<'s- 
liny; but it Avas afterwards ehauged into the more significant name 
of AB-RAHAM (^faiher (fa mult it tide, see § 10 ). 

§ 3.^'erab had already lost his eldest son, Haran, wliose son Lot 
became his lieir, when God Abram to depart into a land tbat 

»Josh. xxiv. a. s Uc.ri. xi. !i6. j tlu; Hebrew text to lie correct (Gen. si. 32, 

» That iri, if we asiiiiitne IUh numbers of 1 eomjuiTcd with Gen. xii. 4). 
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abbam is thk land of PBOMISK. 


ho would show him.* This first call caiuc* to him wliile the family 
still dwelt in tlio vmy ancient city of “ Ur of the Chaldees.” This 
is expressly sUitcd by St. Shipheu,® whose speech before the Sanhe¬ 
drim is of the highest autliority, were it only for liis profound Scrip¬ 
tural learning.'* Their orighiul abode at Ur has been iilentifiod by 
the most ancient traditions with the city of Or-fah in the highlands 
of Mesopotamia (Aram), which unite the table-land of Armenia to 
the valley of tlie Kupl)rat.es (Padan-Arani). In later ages it* was 
called 10de.sH;i, and was cc^hibrated fis the capital of Abgarus or 
Aebarus, who Wius sai«l h) Ijavo received the letter and portrait of 
our Saviefin*/ Quitting Ur, tlm chosen family migrated southwards, 
and took up their residence at llurau, more properly chilled in the New 
Testament Charran, east of tlie Kiiphrates, “ tlie Ihxid” which divided 
the ohi home of the family from tlie new laud of promise.® The 
name is still jn-oserved in the village of which .stands on 

tlie river /A/d'A', a small aflluent of the Euphrates.® Here Terah 
died after a resi<lenco of some years (as itHelear from Gen. xii. f.); 
and lien*, cluirmeil probably by the fertility of the country, and 
claiming the right of a first choice, Nahor settled. Wo sliall find Ijis 
family here in the next two generations, bearing a cliarant<!r suited 
to tin.* motive thus suggested,*® 

§ 4. I^teanwhile, and, as it seems, immediately on his father’s 
death (u.c. 1921), and probably in consequence of a repetition of 


* ticn. xii. 1. I in tho oxtrt-iuc south of Clialdca, at Mug- 

s \ii. 2. I htir, not V(-ry far ul)ove-.iLnd probably in 

* Soe Acts vi. 10. In Gen. xi.tlie I'oncai- \ tlie time of Abruhaui actually upon—the 

of the po.'ttliluviaii par.ri.in'h.s is Ili ad of the Persian Uiilf. Among the 
brought down to the mlRvation aiai doatli ruins which are now seen at the s|xa, arc 
of TitoIi before entering on tlio liislory the retuaiu.s of one of tJic great temples, of 
of God’s call to Abraliiun; but this is ^ a model similar to that of Babel, dedicateti 
expliiincd by the pluperfect in ver, l of to tJie Mixxi, to whom the city was sacred, 
chap. xii. liawlinsuu’s Five iHreat Monarchies oj the 

' •• Two phy.slcal features must* have , Ancient Eastern Worbl, vol. 1. chap. i. and 
stH’urcd 0>’/<i/i, from the earliost times, as viii. 

a nucleus for the clvlll'/atiou of those * Gen. xl. SI; Acts vil. 4. The non- 
rcgion.s. One is a liigh-crcsted crag, the ; expression of tbe Ht brew guttural in our 
natural fortltications of the crested attuleL j vi.-rsion causes a false nsj-mblance between 
. . . . The other j.s an abundant spring, | the Patriarch Haran (h soft) and the place 
issuing in a pool of transparent clearness, t Hanm (A guttural), t 
and embosomed in a mass of luxuri.ant \ The plaw is celebrated among the 
verdure, which, amidst the dull bn>wn Romans, mider the name of Charnu, aa 
desert all around, makes, and must always being near the scene of the defeat of Cras- 
have mode, tliis spot an oasis, a paradise, aus. It retained to a late time the wor- 
in tlie Chaldaxin wiId<Tiiess. Rouiui this ehlp of the ChaUhran deities, while the 
sacred jiool, ‘The Beautiful Spring Callir- ncighlxmring falessa was the cidef scat of 
rhoe,’as it called by the Greek writers, Ohristianity in thesi' parts. A recent 
gather thc^iodorn traditions of the Pa- ’ writer placrs Haran near Damascus. .See 
triarch." Stanley, Jcichh (Uiurch, part i., .Vo/cs and iUustfOtiona (A), 
p. 7. But in opiMsitiou to the most ancient Gen. xxiv. 10, xxvii. 43 : the IJaran of 

traditions, many modern w riters have t1xe<l tho bitter passage Is the eify qfyahorot 
ilio tite of Ur at a very dilfureut position, tho fonuw. 
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CllAl*. VI. 


tlie Divine call, Abram prtxjeoded on his journey with liig wife 
•Sarai and his nephew Lot. The “ separation from his kindred ” " 
mav ndVr to Nahor, or even to otlier branches of liis fatlicr's 
house left behind in Ur; for Tcrali may hiivc had oilier clnldreu 
besides the three who arc specially ineutioned on account of the 
subsequent relations of their desci'iidants. 

Abrams future aliodc was described by Jehovah siiiqdy as “a land 
that I will show thee;” and so “ ho went out, not knowinui; wiiither 
he went.” This was the tii'st great proof of tliat unwavering 
which added to his tivo other names of Fathar^ the title of Father of 
the Faithful?'^ He was now seventy-five years old ; and ‘.his is the 
period usually assigned to lh(3 Cali, of Aim.MiAM ; Lliough it was, 
in fact, the second ateji oi‘ his career. In tracing these stages, it is 
im[xjrt.ant to ohserve the siiecial Ibrrn of promise and blessimf of 
which (.'jvch ivas the oce^sion. The Jirsl of those irn olves the germ 
of all the rest, though as yet but vaguely staled:—“I will make 
of thee a {p-cai nniioni. and / will bless thce.y and make thy 7nnne 
preatj and than shoU be a blessing [to others]: and f will bless 
them that bless thee^ and cur.se him tliat curseth thee, and in 
thee shtill all faneilhs of the earth he bltssulF^"^ M'lio last W'onls 
already involv’e the crowning blessing of the Old Cov<'na.nl, tlu- 
Promise of the J/essfu7t, and that to the (rentiles^ “all families of 
the earth.”'* 

Abram bad now to leave Mesopotamia, and to cross the “Great 
llivi-r,” the Kuphrates. This separated him entirely from his old 
nomc, and hence the Oauaariites gave to him the iiiime of the 
“ Hebrew ”—the man who hud crossed the river—the omigriuit from 
MesojHitamia.'® .ll<i now pass'..-d tlirough the gr<,;nt Syrian desert; 
and, though Ids route is not mentioned in the Sacred namitive, we 
may credit the tratlitiou (see p. 51) that he tarried at Damascus, 
since Elic'Z(;r, “the stewan. of his house.,” was a, native of that place. 
<)iiitting Damascus, Abram crosscil the Jordan, and entering tlu* 
ihUiY Land, passed into tlie valley of Sherhem or Sichnn. His 
resting-place was marked, like other memorable localitie.s, by an oak 
or a grove of oaks (“ tbe. oak or oaks of jMoreb,” ratber than “ tlu' 
plain of Morel/’ as in our version), u<?ar “the ))lace of Hichcin,” 
Ijiitween Mounts Lbal and Gerizim.'® Here God ajjpt'ared to him 
again, and gave him the second promise^ of the iHj.sscssion of th(‘ 


o Ucii. xil. 1. 

i*M<:t). 3 ci. S; Horn. iv. 11, 12, 16; (lal. 
ill. 7 , 0. Den. xii. 2, a. 

1‘PAilm Ixxii. 17; Acts ui. 2& ; Oat. 
Hi. S. ^ 

OGpn. xlv. 13, "Abram thft Hftbrew,” 
in 1.x X. ?> fffpanj?. 

i<- <jm. .xit. 6, The H«brew /Cion fieema 


[ to signify the oak, and not, .as some inain- 
, tain, tht( tvre.binik (/'(staciii terebLilhm). 
j .Sef! iPict. of the. nihle, art. <.' *c. It Is alfco 
I a question whether Mori'F .s strictly a 
proper naino. The L\\\. has 17 Spot ^ 
v\J/t)\}Q. It probably deriv<‘(l tta name 
from 8om<i ancient chieftain, like tbe oak 
of Mamre. 
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ABRAM IN THE LAND OF PROMISE. 

land by his seed; and here Abram built the first of those altars 
to .Teiiovah, which the patriarchs erected wiierever they pitched 
their tents. Thus Siciieh became his first halting-pluce in the 
Holy Land. 

§ 0 . It is uncertain whether “ the place of Sichem ” was yet 
marked by the city which afterwards took its name from the 
Auiorite Shecliem, the contemporary of Jacoh.^? But it is distipctly 
suited that “ the Cauajinite was then alroatly) in the land,” 
havln;i probably driven out an earlier ])0puI.ation.’® They woyld 
view with no friendly eye the tents of the patriarch, surrounded by 
his llocklf and herds; and Abrarn seems neitlier to have had the 
power nor the inclination to resort, like Jacob, to “ his sword and 
his bow.” He removed southwards to a place which lay after¬ 
wards on the northern border of tlie kingdom of Judah, on the 
heijihts which skirt the Jordan, between (then called Luz) 

on the ivest, and Ai'® on the cast, ivliere be built another altar, and 
Ciilled on the name of Jehovah. This waS*^iis second halting-jduce 
in the Holy Land. 

Abram’s alxnle in this mountain rc<j;ion secured him from the 
Canannites, who occupied the more fertile plains below, but it 
aflbrdod only scanty iiastiire for his cattle. He therefore went on 
continually sontliwards, till the jiressure of famine ilrove him out of 
the promised lainl into Egypt.*® The great subject of the history of 
Egy]>t, in relation to the family of Abraham, will be noticed aftor- 
wards.3^ It is enough here to observe that the mighty king<lom of 
the, l^haraohs had already been long e.stablisbed in Lower Egvi>t. 
In this crisis the faith of Abram lailcd. To protect his wife from 
the license of a desixit, he stooped to tliat mean form of deceit, 
which is true in word but false in fiict. He caused Sarai to piss as 
his sister, a tenn used in Hebrew, as in many otlior languages, for 
a niece, which she really wn% The trick defeated itself."^ Sarai, jis 
an unmarried woman, was taken to the harem of tlio king, who 
heaped wealth and honours upon Abram. Warned of his mistake 
by plagues sent mion. him and his household, the king restored 
Sarai to her husband, with a rebuke for his deceit, and sent him 
out of Egypt with all the ivealtli he had ac(piired,*for he was now 
“veryrich in cattle, in silver,and in gold.”*^ Ahram travelled back 

Thf! city of SUechcui, slgnifyitig IfiuHratioiyg (B). 

*• shoulder/’ “ ridge," like dorsum tn Latin, ’I’liis jg tjjg known city whose fall 

was sitxiat<Kl on the sjvddle or shoulder of l.s rcUited in JTiisJiua. The form i/of, in 
tl»e heights, which divide the waters that Gen. xfl. 8 and xiil. 3, arises from the re¬ 
flow to the ^--diterraneun on the west and t«»ntioii of the definite article by our trails- 
the Jordan 9 the east. Jis present name lators. .Rnhel Is the place so conspicuous 
JfdUtis is u corruption of “ Neapolis” the hiStoi-y of Jacob, who gave it the 
which succeeded the more ancient She- name (the House qf God. ISSee chap. viiL 

J5). »Gen. xil.», 

" Gen. xil. e For an account of the See note at the end of Book II, 
Canaanltos then in the land, sec Holes and »» Gen. xil. ll—xUl. 4. 

0. T. HIST. « 
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HISTORY AND CALL OF ABRAM. 


Chap, VI. 


the south of Palestine to his old eiicainpinent near Bethel, 
v/hcro ho again established the worship of Jehovah. 

§ 6. lie now began to feel the evils of prosperity. 1’he land 
could not support his own cattle and Lot’s. Their herdiuen quar¬ 
relled, and Lot probably put forward his rights as head of the 
family. Abram’s faith did not tail this time. lJemeinlK*ring that 
he wa.s “ the lieir of better pnnnises,” he gave the choice of present 
good to Lot. Their encampment looked westward on tins rugged 
hiils of Juda?a and eastward on the fertile plain of tlic Jordan about 
Sodom, “ well watered everywhere, as the garden of the Lord, like 
tin; land of Egypt ” he liad only lately quitti*d. Even ^om that 
distance, through the clear air of Palestine, can he, distinctly <lis- 
covered the long and thick masses of vegetation wdiich fringe the 
mimcmus streams that do.scend from the hills on eithei’ side, to meet 
the central stream in itsi^ropical deptlis. It was exactly the })rospect 
to tein])t a man who had lu) fixed purpose of liis own, vvlu) had not 
like Ahram ol)eyed a sTItu inward call of duty. So Lot left Ids 
uncle on the harreu hills of Bethel, and cliose all the precinct of 
the Jordan, and journeyed east. Abram received Ids reward in a 
third Idt Hnirtf/ tuid prominp. from Jehovah, who bmle him lift up his 
e 3 n,*s and scan the wlmle land on in’ery si<li*, for it .should be the 
])osscssion of Ids seed, and they sliould be iiniiumbered as the dust 
of the earth. Abram now removed to the oaks of Mamre^ want 
IlimRox, in the centre of the lulls of tlie south, and there built an 
altar. 'This wa.s hU third rcdiraj-plact: in the Holj’- Land, and 
Mamre hi came his usual ahode.*^ 

§ 7. Lot liad me^inwhile pitclied his tent in a memorable s^>ot. 
The plain of the. lower Jordan was then occupied by the five “cities 
of the ]ilain/’ Sexiom, (lomorrah, Admah', Zehoiim,and Bela (after¬ 
wards called Zoar), formed a Pcotajxjlis, each with its own king, 
i^odoni being the chief. 'J’heir wickedwesH 'was such that Sodom has 
given its name to a sin of vvldch “it is a sluune ovi.-n to speak,” but 
widcli wa.s committed not “in secret.”** Lot’s worldliness bad not 
fluite stilled Ids piety, and “his righteous soul was vexed with their 
lilt 1 ) 3 ’ conversation.” 

While thus'**tenjpted, he heeaine involved in anotlier danger. 
^J'hc confederacy of the five citiis was trihutaiy to a great empire, 

W Sfauicit aft* r an Amorito princp, ^ of Uoerelioba. It bi'C(ttn« the LtiriaU 

wlidtu, fttwl lilh. brotliei'M K^licui mid Aiun', | place of Ahoiliain and his faniilj' in the 
Ahtam lovuic'l u league (ik'n. xiv. 13). | cave of Maclipeluh (see 1 k*1o\v, p. 64); 

Ui'H. xiii. .vi«. Hebron wa.'j oiiffinally i and IVoin this cirenmstanco it is re¬ 
called Kirjutli A.jl>a ((Ion, xxiii. 2 ), Unit I wrod hy the Mohanitncdoas, who call 
is, “tl)f oily of Arha,” from Arba, the ' the city t-l-KlialU, “the wriorid," 
falluT of Aiiak, ;m<l progenitor of 1.1x0 ^ of <lod, the ruuno wliich they give to 
giafit Ariakirn (Josh. xxi. 11, xv. 1:1,1^' i Ahrahum. 

it ta siluatifd abjut inoiity milca simth of ■ (,Jcn. xfii. l:l, xviii. 20, xtx. 6; DeuA 
Jeriwahm and the sumo dbtamo north : xxiii. 17; Rom. 1.27; 2 i'et. it 7, S. 
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which had alicady been established in Western Asia under Chedor- 
laomcr, kin}? of Elam.®** In the thirteenth year of their subjection 
they revolted, and Chedorlaomer marched against them with three 
allied kiiigs.®^ After conquering the nations to the east and south, 
the four kings invaded the territories of the live, and joined battle 
with them in the vale of Siddim, which was full of pits of bitumen. 
Among these the forces of the cities were entangled aud defeated; 
the kings of Sodtnn and Gomorrah fell; and tlic rest fled to the 
mountains, while 8o(Umi and Gomorrah were spoiled, and Lot alid 
his goods were carrietl off.®* l'ht‘ news was brought to Abram, who, 
with his Amoritti allies, and 318 men of his own household, sallied 
forth from Mainre, and ovt'rtook the victors at the sources of the 
Jordan, where Laisli (Dan) afterwards stood. Dividing his band, 
ho fell upon tlKuii l)y night, disordered no dould after their success, 
pursued their routed fon es to Hobah, norHi (the “l<;ft liiind”) of 
Damascus,*-® and rescued Lot, with, all tlm^ spoil, but refused to 
accept any part of it from the new king of Dwlom, who came out to 
meet him at Hhavkii or the. King’s Dale. 

'The return of this expedition was luarkc'd by one of the most 
memorable prophetic incidents in Abram’s career. Mklciiizkdek, 
king of Salem, the. pri<?st of the “Most High God,” also came to 
meet him, bringing bread and wine, and bh.-ssed him in tlio name 
of the Most High God, and Abram gave him tithes of all the 
spoil.^ 'riierc is something surprising and mysterious in the first 

tho Elyma'is of tLe GvtH'ks, was Five. Great Mfmarchies, vol, i. p. 203). 
properly tlie inountaiiums region on tho *’'Gen. xiv. 1-.5. ** Gen. xiv. 6-12. 

eastern uiar^iin of tlie plain of ClialUa*a; Gen. xiv. 13-16. .hRsephus mentions a 

but in .-i wUier .scris<.* it incliidtU vSusiaiia. tradition coiieernLiift Abraham which he 
This region, with the planis below, was Ul«!i;froin Nieolaiisof Daniascvxs:—“ Abra- 
early oceupw-d by a Cu^liiie race, I’ruin liaiu reigned at liainas«nis, being a fo- 
which Ohalda*a Beeins to liave received a n^igner. . . . And his imme is still 
dyimsty of conquerors. Clu^durlnomtr, if famous in the country; and there is shown 
not tiiu lirsl, was one of the <;arlit'st kings j a villng*' called IVem him The. JlahiiatUm 
of this Klamitie dylla^ty. His nanu* has ! <ij' AhiaJtain” (Aut. L 7, $ 2). It is re- 
iiot yi-t di.s^^ivertsl with any certainty j markable tiial in tlie village, of Bursefi, 
on tho Chaldiiwi monuments. Sir Henry j iliro- miles north of Darnasru.s, there is a 
Kawliiison interprets it ics Kudurlagainor j tady hcM in high veneration hy the Mc,)- 
(the Hermnt of Lui/anier, a Susiani.in ; bammedans, atul called after the name of 
deity), which closely resembles the form in • the patriarch, fbrafiim, "the 

the LXX. Chodoilogoraor. (.‘hedorlaom* r ; prayta'-place of .\braliain.” The tradition 
and bis three allies are .lupposed to repre- . attached to it is that here Abraham offered 
sent the four races which livet' together j thank.s to tiod after the total disoointitiiro 
under the Chaldiean Empire--"the na- I of the Eastern kings. Behind tho weft; is a 
tion.V’ of which I’itlal was king, being the cleft in the iiiok.in wlilch another tradition 
old iScytliio or runinian population;‘‘Am- ! reinesejils the patriarch a.s taJeinff rtfur/e 
raphei, king^ Shinar,” the head of tin* i on one occa.sion from the giant Nimn-d. 
Semitic natu* scliUd of old at Rihylot% | It. is remarkable llwt the word Ilolnih sig- 
and now wibJecttoChalda'a; “ Arioch, king | ftifles “ a hiding-place.’* Tho Jews of l.‘a- 
of Kllasar,” or laiisa, the leader of an Aryan ! mascus athrm tiiat the ^^llagc of JSIkv, i.o‘ 
tribe; wbileChedorlaumer himself belonged ■ far from Hurzch, is the llobah of i^dptura 
to the dominant Cushite race (Rawdinson, 1 **0011 xiv. iw-2u. 
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appearance of Melchizedek, and in the suhseqncnt references to him. 
Bearing a title which Jews in after ages would recognise as desig¬ 
nating their own sovereign, hearing gifts which recall to Christians 
the Lord’s Supper, this Canaaiiitc crosses for a moment tht? path of 
Ahrani, and is uidiesitatingly rtjcognised as a person of higher 
spiritual rank than the friend of God. Disappearing as suddenly as 
he came in, he is lost to tin? sacred writings for a thousand years; 
and then a few emphatic words for anotlicr moment bring him into 
si;i,ht as a typo of the coming Lord of David. Once more, after 
another thousand years, the Ilehrew Christians are Liught to see in 
him a proof that it was the consistent purpose of God to ahjolish the 
Levitical priesthood. Ilis person, his office, his relation to Christ, 
and tlio seat of his sovereignty, have given rise to innumerable dis- 
eussioTis, which even now can scarcely he considered as settled. 

That Melchizedek w«ft? both a king and priest is quite in accord¬ 
ance with the patriarchal stsxte of society; but Ids pri(‘sthoo(l se<.‘ms 
to have a dignity al)o^^e that of the ordinary lu!a<l of a farnil 3 ^ 
That ho was “the priest of the Most High God,” imjjlies a relic of 
the true worehip outside of the chosen i'ainil}", such as w'c find long 
after in the stoiy of the prophet Balaam. 

The extraordinary reverence paid to him by xibram, and ajqTOr 
rentlj’’ by the king of Sodom, completes all our ]^K)sitive knowledge 
respecting his person and office. Tra»litiou and fancy have found in 
him Shem or some other patriarch; an angel; and oven a personifi- 
CJition of the Son of Gcxl, a view which is a gross confusion of tyfx* 
and antitype.*^ 

’JTds event comj>lctcs the first period of Abraham’s life, in which 
the temporal blcssiiKj of his race was clearly revealed. 

§ 8. The second period opens with a fourth visit of Jehovah’s 
wt‘)rd to Abram, to assure him of His blessing jsiid protection. His 
faith had begun again to waver. With unbounded promises of the 
number and blessedness of his ofisi)ring, he was yet childless; w'ith 
vast w’calth, he had no heir hut his steward and slave, Dliezer of 
Damascus. And now God vouchsafed to him a plainer ami more 
s<)lomn revelation, which was made the more emphatic by the 

3’ The “ order of Melchizedek," in I*d. not<*d by the Aiwstle, Imman Ingenuity 
c\, 4, is explained by «>nie to mean has adde<l otbera wliiidi, however, stand In 
*• manner”—likeness In oflBcinl dignity—a need of Iho evidence of eillier an inspired 
king and priest. The relation between writer or an eyewitness, before they can 
Alelchlzedek. and Christ as typo and anti- bo received as facts and applied to esta- 
type l«i nmde in the EplstU; to the Hebrews blish any doctrine. .Some Jowiah writers 
U> consiut in the following partieulars. have held the ophij<tn that Melchi'zc<lok 
Mich w.is a priest, (1) not of the Ijevitical was the writer aiul Abnini<Xhe subject of 
tribe; (2) superior to Abrubam; (3) whose Ps. cx. On tho very difllcmt <tu<>stioii of 
tvginning and end are unknown; (4) whl> the locality of iSoh-m, the city of Melchl- 

not only a prkfst, but also a king of xedek, and Sharcli, whore the king of 
lightf-ousness (nitJchi-zeduk) and peace | S<jdora, and apparently Melchiacdck also, 
(golem). 'Vo these points of agreement, ‘ met Ahraiu,.see .Votes and 
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threefold form of a promise^ a sign^ and a covenant* The promise 
was that his own son should be his heir. The sign was given by a 
view of the clear sky of an eastern night, studded with stars, which 
Jehovah bade Abram to count, if he would tell the number of his 
lx)Stprity. And then “Abram believed Jehovah; and it was 
COUNTED TO HIM FOR RIGHTEOUSNESS.”®^ This was the crisis of his 
religious life, and of that of his spiritual children. With the iporal 
suhinission of tlu; will, which is the essence of faith, he trusted God 
for what was heyond the scope of his reason.^ The test of his faith 
was as simple as that of Adam’s obedience; the belief of Goti’s word 
that he ^ould liavc a son after the natural limit of age; but the 
principle wsus the same as in faitli’s highest liiglits. “lie staggered 
not at the promise of God through unbelief, but was strong in faith, 
giving glory to God, and btiing fully persuaded that what He hiul ■ 
promised He was able also to perfonii.% And therefore it was 
imputed to him for righteousness.”®* 

This promise was ratified by a new Cofff^ANT, in which Abram 
stood to God in the relation of the Father of the Faithful, just as 
Noah, in the covenant made with him, stood for all his race.®® The 
forms with which this new covenant was made are minutely related; 
aud they seem to agree with the customs thou observed in covenants 
lietween man and man. 

Those forms are alluded to in the phrase, "Jehovah cut a cove¬ 
nant witli Abram.” ®* A victim (or more) was slain in sacrifice, 
and equally divided, and the parts being placed over against each 
other, the contracting parties passed down between them. The 
ceremony clearly signified the equality of the contract, its religious 
character, ami the penalty due to its violation. Each ptirt of the 
ceremony was observed in this case ; where God’s presence was indi¬ 
cated by the fire that passed Ixjtween the pieces of the victims sacri¬ 
ficed, and Abram had already passed between them.®^ 

The promise was as specific as it was solemn. It included— 

i. The bondage of the Hebrews in a strange land for 400 years.®® 

ii. Their delivery, with great wealth, and amidst judgments on 
their oppressors.®® 

iii. Tlieir return to the promised land in the fiurth generation, 
when the iniquity of its inhabitants should be full.^® 

The boundaries of their possessions in that land were strictly 

** G<»n- XV. 1-6. I ** whore there is a covenant, the death <.t 

These remarks apply both to this pro- I the covenant victim must needs be carrii^ < 
Ddse and i^epetition (see $ lO). out; for a covenant Is confirmed over dead 

3* Rom. 9 . ‘iti, 21; Hob. xi. 1 1, 12. [victims].” 

» It may be observed that in both cases ^ ^ Tlie chronological qnee- 

• <tpnalBO wasgiven,the rainbow to Noah, I tion here involved Is discussunl in the Jlia* 
the start to Abram. Gen. xv. is. j tory of the Exodus, Chapter XI. 

V Ckn. XV. 17; comp. Heb, ix, 16, 17: »Ger). xv.l4. <*Gen. xv. 17. 
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defined, “from the riv'er of Egypt** unto the great river, the river 
lOuphrates,” to wliich the kingdom of David and Solomon actnall}' 
reached.*^ The definition is still more clearly made by the enumera¬ 
tion of the Camuinitish trilx^s that txxuipicd the land.** 

At a lafiT jM^riod, when the covenant was renewed, the sign ol' 
circu/fidsion was adde;d to it.** 

§ 9, To wait jxitientiy for the fulfilment of the promise, in spite 
of natural obstacles, was too much, if riot lor the faith of Ahrani, at 
least for that of {:>arai. Being herself barren, she gave Abram her 
iuiiuimaid llagar, an Egyptian, for his concubine; and Hagar Un’o 
him a sou.*® But, bidbre the (diihl was lx)ru, the insolence bf Hagar 
provoked the jealousy of Sarai, whose ill-1 reatment of her hand¬ 
maiden drove her to tiee into the wilderness of Ka<l(‘sh, south-east of 
^Vbrams .'ibode.** Here the “angel of tlie Lord” appeared to lier, 
and, while bidding her return ami submit to her mistress, lu; 
encouraged her by ilie jpvoinisc (»f a numerous ofis]>ring. In memory 
of t lotl's hearing her ci\y'v.f distress, He hade her name the coming 
child IsHMAKL Qltid. is, Ood tiliall luar), and he foretohl his 
cliaracter and destiny in words which Xo this dny <ieserilx! the 
Bedouin Arabs who are descended from bini:—“He will Ik? a 
wild jnan; his hand will be against evtiry man, and every man’s 
hand against liiin: and he shall dwell in the face of all his 
hrethrenf that is, to the (Mst of the kindred trilx’s sprung froni 
Ahraham.*’ 

On this occasion we. Ijave (he first of those distinctivo names 
which wt*re given t<j Jc'hovah in remembrance of special divine in- 
ferjx)sitioris. Hagar said, “ 'Fhou Q(ni seesl inef^ and she named the 
well by which she had sat Beer-lahui-roif that is, T/m Wdl of Him 
that livtth and saeth ineJ^ 

§ 10. The birth of Isluiiael took pLaco wlieii Abram was eighty- 
six years old (b.c. 1910);** but ho hadh to wait fourteen yeans .still 
for the true fulfilment of the promise of an heir. The event was pre- 
(‘('<led by new r( 3 velations. In Abram’s ninety-ninth y<‘ar (me. 1S98) 
rlehovah, appearing to him l/y the name of Ki.-SnAi)OAf (^(lod 
Abnvjhty)t renewed the covenant with him in Ibo new character of 


This is either the t)r<iok }?l-Arisk, 
winch divides Efsypt from ridestiiic, or it 
way me^iii the JK!iht*?rn niar^ti of the Nih? 
Valley. The Nile itself cannot Im? a 
Ixmndary, for its valley forms the unique 
land cif lilgypt. 

■»» Gen. XV. 18. Oon. xv. 19-21. 

Gen. xvii. I. Si'C $ 10. 

< ■ tien. xvi. 1-3. 

Gen. xvi. 4-6. The question of the 
locality of Kadesh will arise hi con¬ 

nexion with the Wanderings In tlio Wil- 


dernesw. See Chap. XlIJ. 

'I he llehrevYs and Arabs named the 
cardinal points from tlio position of the 
iiody when the /ace was turned to the 
east; the hack, therefore, denott'd the 
t)je rigM-havd the »outh, and the U/t~hand 
the ntnth. 'fbus tl»« Meditecraneau was 
ealloci tiie kiiukr sea, and tcrirJie present 
day Syria is A'sA.-s/m>a, tlic Ic/i-hand; and 
north-western Arabia lil- Yemen, the Hght- 
haful. 

** Gen. xvi. 7-14. 


« Gen. xvi. 16.16. 
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Father of many Natiorisf in sign wliereof ho changed his name 
from AB-ilAM (exaltcA father') to AI^TlAlIAM {father of a mvF 
tUade).^ The i>roinise was now repeated to Abraham, more clearly 
tlian ev’iir, on hdaidf of his ynsferUy I will bo a Crod unto thee, 
and 10 thv seed arit?r thco.”*‘ As a sign of this inclusion of children 
in the covenant, God enjoined the rite of chcunicisum^ which 
b(3caine henceforth the condition of the covenant on tlie ijirt of 
llnjse with whom God made it.®* uncircumcisod w’as cut oil 

from all its benelils, “ho hath brokt'u my covenant,” whileJlhe 
simiiger who rc'ceivod circumcision was admitted to them;®® and 
the hcaffoT thij ramil3' was commanded to extend the rite to every 
male in his liouseliohl, servants as well as children.®^ It was to be 
l>erformed on clnldren tlio eight.li day after birtii, and on slaves 
when they w'orc purchased; and all the family of Abraham were 
at once thus brought within the covenanti 

The. dignity of Sarai, as the mother of tin; j)romised seed, was 
marked by tlie cluinge. of her name to (jyrinceHs)^^ and it 

was declared that she should “become nations; and kings of th(‘ 
people should be of her.”®® Her son was to l>c named Isaac 
(Jaayhter), from tbe utteraiK.'c of his fatlier's feelings on the an¬ 
nouncement.®^ With him anti his seed the covenant was to be con¬ 
tinued in tile new character of an everlastiinj covenant,” tlius 
marking the distinction between its ehsnial and temporal blessings. 
The latter blessings were, assured to Isbmael, iji answer toAbraliains 
earnest ]»rayer; but the covenant was “established with Isaac." 
Ho is emphatically called the child of the promise and Jshmael 
the child of the Jlesh by the a]K)stIc Banl, who caiTies out the contrast 
in a very remarkable passa.ge.®® 

Ishmael’s share in the tem])oral promise was confirmed hy his 
circumcision;®^ and the rile is still observed hy the Arabs and 
other Semitic races. Tt wa»also ]>ractiscd by the ancient Egyptians, 
who atlirmed that “the Syrian.s in Palestine” had learned it from 
them. They u«cd it for physical reasons only, and it is consistent 
with God's manner of symbolic teaching that a rite already existing 
should have been adopted in a now religious sense; but we must 
not liaslily accept tbe statement that it was thus Bbrrow'ed.®® 

xvii. 1 5, served from the moaning of the root, 

tieu. xvit 7, 8. 6* (Jen. xvii. 9-14. that this was not merely the laugh of 

The precise position of circumcised joy, but of hysterical emotion. It is not 
proseli'tos will bo explained afterwards. to be confoundetl with S^irah's liingh of 

tlen. xvii. 12, la. Incredulitj' (xviii 13), to which, however! 

The tmuiing of the luuuo.S'urat is un- the name may also allude; for the meati- 
rerlam. Jerome's explanation is, tliat ing of divhicly chosc’U words is very prt^* 
the cliange was from Aora-t, tny princess,dj naut. ** Gen. xvii. IS, 21; Gal. iv. 21-31. 
fts a phrase of courtesy, to Suraii, princess, *» Gen. xix. 25. 

al>solutely. S'lGen. xvii. 16. ^ Herod, it 104, see the Didimary 

Gen. xvii lY. KosenmiiUer has ob- the BiUe, ».v. 
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'(A). HARAN. 

Thr iDgMiioTis throry, mainUiiiiwl by T>r. 
Ui'kti ill various comuiimioatious to tLo 
AthitHfi um,* tli.'it Haran is to bo identified 
n illi a Mnall \ iUuge, which still bears tlie 
name, aljtnit four hours' journey E. of 
l;ania>tus, M-rms irrecondlable with its 
position in Ivres<jjM>tamia; for the attempt 
to make the Abana and Pharpliar tlie 
“two rivers" of Arain-Naharaim, and so 
to explaiti that country, for the occasion, 
as tin* territory of Duinascus. cCl hardly 
bf‘ coiisidert'tl successliil. It is, however, a 
very interesting fact, that was 

already a city in the time of Abrulmni, 
who proliably visiteil it in his journey, as 
Kliczer, the “ steward of his house,” was 
a native, of that place (Gen. xv. 2). Jt has 
lueri adduced as an argument for Dr. 
lieke’s view, that Jos^-plm.s does not moti- 
tion Iluran, though he says much of the 
residence of Abraham at Darnasctis, The 
strongest iH«int, however, is the sevm day.s’ 
Journey of J..at>an from Haran to Gilead, a 
time suittible to I>ama.scus, but too short 
for the 350 miles from the ICuphratiis. 
'I'Jiis would naturally soeni decisive to a 
traveller, going over the ground him-sj-lf; 
but biblical critics have learnt by tins 
time with what caution arguments from 
numbers ehould be received, especially 
against rt jirciKHideranco of other evidence. 
The identify of the name, and the features 
of the localities, tell fsiually in favour of 
lx>tli sites. 

/ (B). THE CAXAAXITKS. 

’I'lir. C'anaunites, who inhabited the Holy 
laxnd when Abraham entered it, were tlie 
deKcrndarihs of Camuift, the fourth son of 
Hum (Gon. x. 6, 16-19). 'Plus word Co- 
n^ianite, which profierly slgnilies lfm\ was 
used in u broader and a narrow’ aense, eig- 
nifying, 1, the people, who inhabited the 
w’holo country; 2, a tribe which inhabited 
a particular locality of It. In lt» broadi.’t 
meaning seven nations are usually Indi¬ 
cated. 

* Not. 23. 1801 ; Fel», 1, IS, Man h 1, 2», 
Mar 24 , 18C2. Vor the of Hlr H. liawllnioti 

loiia othcM. In f«v<.nr of the Me^ipotAmlAii Iljirran, 
aea iho * Afhonwnm,' N«iv. ar>, Doc. 7, IWJl; 
HUnsb 22, April G, lii. May 21,1H';2. 


1. The Caxaakites, the loulamlers, in¬ 
habited the plain on the lower Jordan and 
thatuTi the sc-a-shore (Gen, x. lt<, 20; Xum. 
xiii. 29; Josh. xi. 3). These plains wei-e 
the richest anti most iiuportint parts of 
the country, and it is not un^koly that 
this wivs one t»f the rea.sons for the name 
of " Canaanit'! ” Ixdng ap)>lU>d ns a gonernl 
name t<» tlie Inhahitants of the land. 

2. The l*Kiu/./iTics seem, next to the 
Caiuianitcs, to have been thy most iiiniort- 
ant tribe, os ” the Canaauitc and the Peria- 
zite” are frequently mentioned togcflier, 
to the tixclusion of the other trilx's, us the 
inhabitants of the Land (Gen. xiii. 7, xxxiv. 
3U; Judg. i. 4, 5). In Jadg. i. 4, 5, they 
are pUwed in the southern part of the 
Holy Land, ami in Josh. .wi. i5-is, they 
occupy, with the Rephaim, or giants, the 

forest country" in the western Hanks of 
■Mount Carrncl. 

3. 'I’he IlrrTiTKS, or children of Heth, a 
.small tribe at Hebron, of whom Abraham 
purchased the Cave of Mach(ielah (Gon. 
x.Kiii. T-1 6 ). They are repres<;nted as n peace¬ 
ful people, and tlius Abraham, though he 
chose his allies la war from the Amoi ites, 
go<i« to the Ilittitos for his grave. 

4. 'The AMoKtTKS, mountaineers, a war¬ 
like trilM', occupied lirst'the barrier heights 
west of the Dead Sea, at tlio place which 
afterwards Imre the name of Kn-gedi, 
stretching westwards towards Hebron 
(Qen. iiv. 13, comp. xiii. is). They after¬ 
wards cro.ssed the .Joninn, and inhabited 
the rich tract, bouiideii by the Jahtiok on 
the north, tlie Aruon on tin* south, Jordan 
on the we.st, and “tlie wilderness" on the 
cast (Judg. xi. 21, 22). This was, perhaps, 
In the most s]>cclal s^insc the •• bind of the 
Aniorite.s" (Xum. xxi. 31 ; Josh. xii. 2, 3, 
xiii. 9; Judg. xi. 21, 22); but their 

sions are distinctly stated to ha\ e extended 
to the very feet of Hernion (Deut. iii. x, iv. 
48),embracing “ all Gilead and all ashan ** 
(iii. 10), W'ltJi the Jordan valley on tl c east 
of the river (iv. 49), and forming toge ther 
the land of the “two kings o^tho A mo- 
rites," Sihon and Og (Dout. xxxi. 4; J<..-h, 
'il. 10, tx. 10, xxiv. 12). 

5. The IIiviTi'H are first mentioned at 
the time of Jacob’s n'torii to the Holy 
Land, wiiere they wcuplcd Sheebem (Ociu 
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xxxiv. 2 ). At the time of the conquo^it by 
Joshutt th«y wore living on the northern 
eonfinca of western Palestine—under 
Heniiou, in the Uud of Mizpeh'* (Josh, xl, 
:i) 111 Mount liebanon, from Mount 

I'.auUHc^nnou to Uie entering iu of Ha- 
iniUh (Jmlg. iii, 3 ). 

6. The .TfinuarrES, a mountain tril5e, 
iiihn biting Jobua (,fpru.<alem)> where th(»y 
continued to dwell with the children of 
Judah and Boujamln to a late date (Num. 
xili. 2i); Josh. xi. 3, xv. 8, 63; Juclg. i. 21, 
xix. 11). 

7. 'fhc whose i3ositiori is 

<iuite tincevUiin (Gen. x. 16, xv. 21; Josh, 
iii, lU, xxiv. 11). 

(0). SALEM ANJ> SHAVEH. 

A FiiUTTFUL source of discussion has l>een 
found in the site of Salem und Shaveh, 
whicii certainly lay iu Abram's road from 
Jltibiih to the plain of Mamre, and which 
are ar^sunwl to be noiir h> ceach ot1icJ\ Tlic 
various theories may ho briefly enumerated 
as follows r—(1) Salem is supfKiscd to have 
occupied in Abraham’s time the ground on 
which iiflCTwards Jehus and then Jeru¬ 
salem stood; and Shaveh to be the valley 
east i>!' Jerusalem, through which the 
Kidron flows. TJiis opinion is supportf^i 
by the facts that Jerusalem is cuUe<l Salem 
In Psalm Lxxvu 2, and that Josephus 


(Ant I, 10, $ 2) and the Targums distinctly 
assert their Identity; that the king’s dale 
(2 Sam. xviii. 18), identihed In Gen. xiv. 17 
with Shaveh, is placed by Josephus (^Ant 
vii. 10, ^ 3), and by motlijevul ami modem 
tradition in the iuunediat€3 neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem; that the name of a later 
king of Jerusalem, Adonized<?k (Josh. x. 
1), sounds like that of a legitiniate# suc¬ 
cessor of Melchir.edek: and that Jew^ish 
wriU'rs claim Zedek—righteousness, as a 
name of Jerusalem. (2) Jerome denie?> 
that Salem is Jerusiilcm, and asserts that 
it ia identical with a town near Scytlio- 
polls or Bethsliau, which iu liis time re- 
taincil the name of Salem, and in whicn 
some extensive mins were shown as ilie 
remains of Alelchizcdek’s palace. He sup¬ 
ports this \jgw by (luoting Gen, xiv. ly. 
wliere, howWi^r, the translation is nut's- 
tionable; compare the mention of Salem 
in Judith ifii^and in Jc/m iiL 23. (3) 

Stanley (.S', th I\ 237, is of opiiuou that 
there is every probability that Mount 
Crerizhn is the place wdiei’O MelchiztM.lek, 
tile priest of the Most High, met Abrain. 
(4) Ewald denies positively that it is Jeru¬ 
salem, and says that it must l>e north of 
Jerusalem on the other side of Jordan 
There too Doan Stanhy thinks that the 
King’s dale was situate, near the spot where 
AbsiUom fell. 
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GILMTKR Vll. 

AiniAHAM AM) ISAAC. FKOM THE ■VHAXUE OF ADIIAIIAM’h NAME 

To It IS DKATM. 

A.H. 2107-2182. i;.c. 1897-IH22, 

$ 1. X(.'W relation of Al)rahaU4 to Goil. Divine vi4t to him at Alamre, $ 2. l)p.struct}o?t 
of U»f; e.ities the j.lain. lU-sene of l.ol. .Moah, and Ammon. ^ 3. Abraham at 
IW-rshebo, Ills relations n itli Abii lelix-h. } llirth of J-:x}nilsloiH)f Hagar 

and Ishmar.L $ 5. Offering of U- ;ic, on the mountain of .Moriah. J c. Death of 
Sarah. The bnrying-jilaa; ftf .Machpelalu } Marriage of Isiuic and Itelx-kah. 
$8. Ifirtli of Ks:in anil Jacob. $9. Death and burial of Abraham. Death of 
Islimaol. $ 10. rriulitiuns re.xpeotirig Abrahant. 

§ 1. Ahuaiiam, froDi the* fiuio \vlu>ii Ity tlii« naincti^ic recoivctl 
the lull divine revelation and covenant, is jirestMited to ns in a 
higlier character than hclorc. lie more ojicii and familiar inter- 
cour.<<c, wliicli ho enjoys with Jehovah, marks liirn as jicculiarly 
*‘tlie triciid ot God.” Of lliis we have an exannile in Genesis xviii. 
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As Abraham stit at his tent door, nndor the oak of Mamro. h<i 
became aware of the presciuje of three me??.,” ’ for such they 
seemed to him; and the same lan;:!;na<ro is continually employed for 
the apiwarances of ceh'stial beiii<j;s in human form.'-^ 

Afterwards the chief sjw'aker is dcnotetl, lirst by the mere pro¬ 
noun, which is often used when God is meant,® and then by the 
name of Jkhovah. Doxibtless he was the “ Anp;el Johovali,”*the 
“Word of God,” throuf;h whom God s])ake to the fiithera, and who, 
when dwellinj; upon earth in tlie actual incarnation which such 
ap]X'anincc\s prcjfi'j^ured, declared, “ Your lather Abraham rejoiced 
to see my^«ay: and ho saw it, and was p:lad.”‘* It is simplest to 
regard the (jther two as attendant angels; and it appears, from 
the sequel, (liat while the chief of the three (Jehovah himself) 
remained hehitid in converse with Abraham, aiid then "went his 
way” to execiile judgment upon Sodom,* other two wej'e sent 
forward to n'scuo Lot. 

Abraham ofiere<l to the " three men ” tluTF hospitality which is 
commemorated in the a]H)Stolic jjrecept: —“ He not Ibrgt'tfnl to 
entertiiin strangers, for thereby some have entertained angels un¬ 
awares.”* lie soon learnt the dignity of bis visitors, when they 
inquired after Sarah, and rebuked her incredulity by rc'peating the 
promise that she should hear Abraham a son, and fixing the time 
tor its fiiltilraeiit. They tlu.'n departed, with tlieir faces towards 
Sodom; and as Abraham brouglit tlioin on the way, he was 
favoured—in consiiloration of his character as the head of the 
chcxseii family, to whom ho was to teach God’s righteous ways 
—with a reviJatioii of the judgment coming upon Sodom and 
Gomorrah for their sins. Thus was the truth revealed to the 
believing cbildniu of Abraham in evtiry age, that God does execute 
judgment iqwn sinners, even in this life. But the patriarch's faith 
grasped at another truth, th^ privilege of intercession for such 
sinners. 

Then follows that wondrous ]>leading, in which he who was 
“but dust and asbes,” taking on himscif to sjxak with God, ob¬ 
tained th(j iiardon of the guilty cities, if but fifty, tlien if forty-five, 
ami so on down to only ten, righteous men u-ere fouii^ in thorn, and 
might have prevailed if ho had continued to plead, for the sake of 
the one really there; for such seems the necessary complement of this 
great lesson that “ men ought always to pray, and not to faint.” ^ 

§ 2. Meanwhile the two angels went on their mission to Sodom, 
whose peopk? gave them a reception which filled up the measure of 


* Gen. xviii. 2. 

* See, for example, Judges xlll. 10,11; 
Acts i, 10; Rev. xxi. It. 

3 Geo. xviii. lo. 


s See Gen. xviii. 17-23, compared with 
xlx. I, 2t. 

“ Hob. xHi, a; comp. Gen. xix. 1-3. 

’> Luke xviii. i; James v. 16. 


* John vUi, 66. 
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their sins.* Even the sons-in-hiw of J^ot despised tlieir warning; 
and Lot himself was reluctantly dragged, with his wife and two 
daughters, from the devoted city. Even then, ho could not quite 
tear himself from the scene where his worldly prosp(Tit.y had iMiexi 
|)urc‘h<iso<i by constant vuixation of spirit, and he plea<led that one of 
the five cities might Ixe preserved as his alx)de, because it was but a 
little one, whencu the city, before named Bela^ was called Zmr, that 
is, Tlie sun was risen whem Ijot entered Zoar, and the jx'oplo 

^f So<lom and Gomorrah, with the two smaller cities of Admak 
and Zeboiim, which shared their fate,^® had begun another day of 
■wanton revelry,^* when the heavens were overcast, nn«^ “ Jehovah 
rtiined down ii]x)n them brimstone and fin; from Jehovah out of 
heaven ; and ho overthrew those cities, ami all the plain, and all 
the iuhahitants of the cities, and that which grew uixm the 
ground.”^* ^ 

The plain in wh^h the cities stoo<l, Ijitherto fruitful “as tlu; 
garden of Jehovah,” b(‘came henceforth a scene of perfect desola¬ 
tion.’* Our Lord himself, and the apostles Peter and Jude, have 
clearly taught the lasting lesson which is involved in the judg¬ 
ment; that it is a ty])e of the final d(>stniction by fire of a world 
whicli will have reached a wickedness like that of ISodom and 
Gomorrah.’* A more sjiecial warning to those, who, when once 
sepai’ated from an ungodly world, desire to turn hack, is enforced by 
the fate of Lot’s wife,,who when she looked back from liehind him, 
Ixvame a •pillar of salt}^ Lot himself, though saved iVom Sodom, 
fell, 'ike Noah after th(» Deluge, into vile intoxication, of which his 
own daughters t(X)k advantage to indulge the incestuous passion, 
from which sprang the race's of Moah and Ammon}^ 

§ 3. After a long residence at Mamrc, Abraham once more set 
f<jrth upon his wanderings, turning towards “ the south country, and 
dwelled between Kadosh and Shnr, ttiid sojourned in Gerar.” Here 
he and his di'scendants dwelt for a long time at l^EEn-SnEDA, at the 
south-western extremity of the maritime plain, upon the borders of 
the desert. This was Abraham’s resting-place in the Holy Land. 
It continued till the latest times to be the southern boundarv of the 
Holy I.And, so that from Dan to Peersheba became the established 
formula to indicate the w'hole country. In this district the Philistines 
ha<l already begun to form settlements, and a warlike king of this 
rao:', whose hereditary name was Abimelech (Father-King), reigned 

•» Gmu xlx. 4-11. 49,50; Hos. xi. 8; Amw iv. 11; Zo|>h. ii. 9. 

® Gmi. xix. 17-22; comp. xUi. 10, xlv. 2. n On the destruction chics of the 

Ocn. xix. 25; 'tomp. <ieu. xiii. 10, xp'. Plain, see Ai'ote^ and Jlhislralions (A). 

2; Dciit, xxix. 23. Luke xvii, 29; 2 Peter ii. (i; .Judo 7. 

Luke xvii, 29. ficn. xix. 26; Luke xvii, 32, 

Gen. xix. 24,25; comp. Dcut. xxix. 2.3; to Gon. xi.\. 30*3.'<. On Moab and Am* 
Isaiob xiii. 19; Jcr. x.\, 16,1. 40; fitek. xvi. mo», see Soles and tlluUration$ (B). 
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in the valloy of Gei*ar. Here the <lcccit which Abraham had put 
uix)ii riiuraoh, by calling Sarah hia sister, was acted again, and with 
the like result. The re|M?ated occiirrence of such an event, which 
will nic^et us again in the history of Isaac, can surprise no one 
acquainted with oriental manners; but it would have been indeed 
surprising if tlie author of any but a genuine narrative had exposed 
liiinself to a charge so obvious as that which has l)een fonndtd on 
its repetition. Tlic independent truth of each story is coufirined 
by the natural touches of variety; such as, in the case before ue, 
Abiinelecb's keen but gentle satire in recoininending Sarali to buy 
a veil wit^i the thousand pieces of silver which he gave to her hus¬ 
band. We may also observe the tract?s of the knowledge of the true 
(h)d among Abimelcch and Ids servants.*^ 

A dispute subsequently arose lx:tween Abraham and Abimelecli 
resjKcting a well in the neighbourhood, nt^i’king “ the importance 
which, in the migmtory land of the Ejis^Avas and is always 
attached to the possession of water/’ This^Tsputc led to a treaty 
between Abraham and Abimelcch, which gave to the well the name 
of “ Bcor-sheba,’’ or the well of the oath, “ l>ccauso there they sware 
both of them.” Here also “ Abraliam planted a grove, and calle^i (ju 
the name of dehovah, the euerlmtimj Oodf^ in opi:>osition doubtless 
to tlie deified heroes of the surrounding heathen.^* 

§ 4. It Avas during Abraham's abcKle at Beersheba that his hopes 
were crowned by the birth of his son Isaac, when he himself was a 
hundred years old.^® At the “great feast” made in celebration of 
tlie weaning, “ Sarah saw the son of Hagar the Egyptian, which 
she had liorn unto Abraham, mocking,” and urged Abraham to 
ca.st out him and his mother. 4’hc patriarch, comforted by God’s 
nuiewed promise that of Ishmael Ho would make a nation, sent 
them both away, and they departed and wandered iu the wilderness 
of Beersheba. Here the watet* being sjxmt in the bottle, Hagar cast 
her sou under one of the desert shrubs, and went away a little dis- 
tancef “ for she said, Let mo not sec the death of the child,” ami 
wept. “And God heard the voice of the lad, and the angel of the 

** Gen. XX.: throughout this and the feet, diam., and at th<^time of Dr. Rolnn- 
following chapter, the name of God is con- son's visit was 44 J feet to the surface of 
stantly Elohim, not .feliovah. the water. The other well is 5 feet tliain. 

Oeu. x.\i. 22-23. There are at present and was 42 feet to tbo water. The curb- 
on the fsjKrf. two principal wells and five stones round ths mouth of both wells .ire 
anmllGi- ones. 'I'liey are among the first worn into deep grooves by the action of 
objects encountered on tiie entrance into tho ropes of so many centuries. Round 
Palestine frm^the South, and being highly the larger well toere are nine, and round 
characteristic of the life of the Bible, never the smaller five largi? atone, troughs—oonn; 
fail to call forth tho enthmsiasin of the tiiuch worn and broken, others nearly 
traveller. The two principal wells He entire, lying at a distance of 1 o or 12 foot 
just a hundroil yards apart. Tho larger from the edge of tho well, 
of the two, which lies to the east, is 12^ ** Qen. xxi. 1*7. 
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Lord called to Hagar out of heaven,” renewed the promise already 
ihricc given, “ I will make him a great uation,” and “ opened her 
eyes and she saw a well of water.” Thus miraculously saved from 
perishing by thirst, “God was with the lad; and ho grew, and 
dwelt in the wilderness; and becitme an archer.” It is doubtful 
whether ihe wanderers halted by the well, or at once continued 
their way to “ the wilderness of Paran,” where he dwelt, and where 
“ his mother took him a wife out of the land of Egypt.” 

** § o, Honceforwanl the story of Abraham is intertwined with 
that of Isaac, of whom it was said, “In Isiuic shall thy seed bo 
called.”'* This plan of the sacri^i narrative ])asses over every detail 
that does notl)ear upon the history of the covejiant itself, and carries 
us on to a period wlien Isaac had reached tlie age of intelligenci;. 
A tradition jn'eservod by*Ios(?plms jnakes Isaac twiaily-five years old 
at the time of the crox^iiug trial of Abraham's faith ami we cer¬ 
tainly gather from Ili^^Scriptiirc narrative that he was an intelligent 
and willing parly to Uie sacrilice of liis life at the command of God. 
It is impossible to re}>eat this sluiy, tin; most jjerfeeb specimen of 
simple and ]>athetic narrative, in any other words tliau those of the 
sacred writer. “And it came to pass after these tilings, that God 
did tempi Abraham, and saiil uulo him, Abraham. And be said, 
Jkdiold, liere I am. And he said, Take now tliy son, thine only son 
Isaac, whom thou lovest, and got t'nee into the land of Moriah; and 
offer him there for a Inirnt-ofroring upon one of the mountains 
wiiich 1 will tell thee of. And Abrahairi rose uj) early in the 
morning, and saddled bis ass, and took two of liis young men with 
him, and Isaac his son, and clave the wood for tlie burnt-oirering, 
.and I’ose np, and went unto the ]>lace of which God had told him. 
'rhen on the third day Abraham lifted up his eyes, and saw the 
]>lace afaj* off. And Abraham said unto his young men, Abide ye 
here wdtil the ass; and I and the lad will go yoiuler and worship, 
and come again to you. And Abraham took the w<xxl of the burnt- 
offering, and laid it uixm Isaac his son; and he took the fire in his 
hand, and a knifi;; and they went both of them together. And 
Isaac spake unto Abraham hi.s father, and said, ]My father; and he 
said, Here am' 1, my sou. And he said, liehuld the lire and the 
wood; but where is the lamb for a burnt-offering; Ami Abraham 
said, My son, God will i)rovide himself a lamb for a biu'iilH)ffering : 
so they went both of them together. And they came to the place 
wliieh God bad told him of; and Abraham built an altar there, 
and laid the wood in ord(;r; and >x>und Isaac his son, am^ laid him 
on the altar uj-wri the wcxxl. And Abraham stretchea forth his 


** Opn. xxi, 9-21. 


M Oph. xxi, 12; comp. Rom. i.K. 1, 8 ; Hob. xl. 18. 
** To»i(.‘pU. AvL i. KJ, J 2. 
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hand, and took tlic knifo to slay liis son. And the angel of the 
Lord calletl unto him out of heaven, and said, Abraham, Abraham. 
And he said, H»*re am I. And he Siiid, I^ay not thine hand upon 
the lad, neitiier do thou anything unto him: for now 1 know that 
thou feareat God, seeing thou Imst not withheld thy son, thine only 
son, h’om me. And Abraham lifted up liis eyes, and looked, and, 
behold, behind liiin a ram caught in a thicket by his horns; .and 
zVbraham went and took the ram, and otfered him up for a burnt- 
oih-ring ill the stead of his son. And Abraham called the name 
that place Jebovah-jireh: as it is said to this day, In the mount ct 
the Lord shall he s(*en,”’'’* 

'i’lie prima7't/ doctrines taught are those of sacrijice and snhsfiln- 
tion, as the means appoiiit(.-d l>y God for taking away sin; and, as 
co-ordinate with those, the tu-ed of the obedience of faith^on the part 
of man, to receive the Ixmetit.^^ A coufusio#is often made between 
Isaac and the victim actually offered. Isaac him.si*lf is generally 
\'i< wi‘d as a ty])e of the Sou of God, offcrc^^or the sins of men ; 
hut Isajic, himself one of tlie sinful race for whom atonement was to 
1)0 made,—Isajic, who did not actually suffer <leath,—was no fit type 
of Him who “ was slain, the just for the unjnst.” But the animal, 
not of the human race, which God provided and Abraham offert ^1, 
was, in tne whole history of sacrifice, tlie recognised type of “ tlie 
Lamb of God, that taketh. away the sins of the world.” Isaac is 
the type of hammiUy itself, (h'voted to death for sin, and suh- 
initting to the sentence. Once more the covenant is rtuiinved in 
its special blessing to the descendants of Abraham, and in its full 
spiritual extension to all families of the (?arlh, as the reward of 
his ol)cdience; and now, for the first time, God confirmed it with 
an oath.*® 

§ 6. The next event recorded in Abrahams life is the death of 
Sarah, txi the age of 127, at Wchrou; so that Abraham must have 
rctAirned from Ifeershelm to Ids old home.“® This led to an interc'st- 
ing transaction bet\veeu the jiatriarch and tlie peojilo of the land in 
which he wars a sojourner. Go«l had “given him none inheritance in 
tlie land, no not so much as to set his fwt ou.”^? p{(j jj^d used it to 
flitch his tent and feed his flocks on, but not a f(X)t of ft was actually 
his property. But now the sanctity of the sefuilchrc demanded tliat 
his burying-place should be his own; and he makes a bargain with 
Lphron the Hittite, in the presence of all the ]>eoplc of the city, in 
the course of which lie behave.s, and is treated by them, like a 

Uen. xxil. 'Pi4. Hob. xl. IT. whether this w,^s tho hill in Jerusalem on 

(jut). xxii, 15-iy} Psalm cv. Dj I.iUkc wJiich tho Tomplo fiftorwunis or 

J, 73; aiiU espccinlly llcb. vi. 13, U. Tho Alount iiorizini, is distnisirotl in omi 

ttacrihre in said to have taken place upon lUtistraUova (C), 
a mountain^ in “tlio land of Moriah," but I « Gen. xxlU. i 2. Acts vU, 5 . 
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genoroiia and mighty prince. Courteously refusing loth the use of 
their soi'julchres, and the ofl'er of a place for his own as a gift, he 
buys for its full value of four hundred shekels’ weight of silver, 
“ current money with the merchant,” the Cave of Machpelah (or 
tlie Double Cave), close to the oak of Alamre, witli the field in 
which it stood. Here he buried Sarah ; liere he was buried by his 
sons Isaac and Islimael; there they buried Isaac and Kebokah his 
wife, Jacob and his wife Leah, and perh.aps Joseph.”® The sei:)ulchre 
ctiJl exists under the mosciue of Hebron, and was first permitted to 
be seen by Europeans, since the Crusjides, when it was visited hy 
the Trince of Wales in 1862.®® ^ 

§ 7. After the Imrial of Sarah Ahraham appears h) have returned 
iic(u\sheba. Ills last care was for the marriage of his son Isaac 
to a wife of his own kindred, and not to one of the daughters of the 
Canaan ites. His oldeiO servant undertook the journey to Uamn, in 
Mesopotamia, where^Nahor, the brother of Abraham, had settled, 
and a sign from God mdicated tlie ]H.*rson he sought in Uebekah, the 
daughter of Bothuel, son of Xuhor.*^ The whole inuTative is a 
vivid picture of jiastoml life, and of the simple customs then used 
in making a marriage contract, not witliont characteristic touches of 
the. tendency to Jivarice in the family of Ikdhiiel, and f)articularly 
in his soil Laban.®* The scene of Isaac's meeting with Kebekah 
seems to exhibit his character as that of quiet pious conU'inplation.*® 
lie was do years old when he married, and his residence wjis by the 
well of Lahai^rvi, in the extreme south of Palestine.®^ 

§ 8. It was not till twenty years latcT that Kebekah, whc)se bar¬ 
renness was removed through the prayers of Istiac, bore twin sons, 
Esau Quiiry) or Edom (the AW) and Jacob {ih.Q 8uj)j)hiiiter)y whose; 
future destiny was itro])hetioally signified by the strange incidents 
which accompanied their birth. Their struggle in tlie womb por- 
t<.*i»d('(l the deadly animosity of the t .vo nations that were to spring 
from them; and tlie grasp of the jxmnger on the elder’s heel 
lK?tokened that craft in taking advantage of his brother which 
answered to his name. Their physical apjieiu'ancc was as different 
a.s their characters afterwards proved: the niddy and hairy Esau 
Iiecame a routh wild hunter, the smooth tJaaib a quiet denizen of 
the tent. Tlicse differences of cliaracter wa;rc fostered hy the foolish 
partiality of their parents, the great curse of all family life:—“Isaac 


^ This is the flret mention of money in 
the history of the world, but it was un- 
coinr^. 

Oen. XXV. 9, 10; xxxv. 29; xlix. 31; 
1.13. 

“ For ao account, of tliis visit, see Stan¬ 
ley's Lecture* on the. Jetouh Chur^, part 
t.. apfi. 11. lltbron is hold by the Mussal- 


mons to ix? tho fourth of the Holy Places, 
Mecca, Mnrliria, und Jorusalem Ixjing tljc 
other three. f 

3' Gen. xxiv. See the UeneaXogy on 

p. 46. 

** Gen. xxiv. 30. 

33 Gon. xxiv. 63. 

3< Gen. XXV. 62, xxvi. 11, 30 
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loved Esau, because he did eat of liis venison: but llebekah loved 
Jacob.” 

§ 9. It was after the marriage of Isjiac that Abraham fonned a 
uow union with Keturali, bv whom lie became the father of the 
Keturaxte Arabs. Keturah seems to have been only a concubine, 
and her sons Avero sent away eastward, enriched wnth presents, as 
Ishinacl had been, during Abraham’s life, lest the iiiheritanoe of 
laaiio should be disputed. To him Abraham gave ail Jiis great 
wealth, and died apparently at Beerslieba in a good okl ag(‘, an oW 
man, and full of years,” his age being 175. His sons Isaac and 
Ishmacjl lilet at his funeral, and buried him in llie cave of Mach- 
pelah.^ Isliuiael survived him just 50 years; and died at the agi? 
of 137.^ 

§ 10. The traditions respecting Abraham, which Josc'phus adds 
to the Scriptural narrative, are merely suclifte exalt his knowdedge 
and wisdom, making liim the teacher of monotheism to the Chal- 
diuaiis, ami of astronomy and matliematics^o the Egyptians. He 
quotes however Nicolaus of Damascus,®® as ascribing to him the 
conquest and government of Damascus on his way to Canaan, and 
stating that the tradition of his habitation was still preserved 
there.®*^ 

ITie Arab traditions are }>artly antc-MohammtKlan, relating 
mainly to tlic Kaaljah (or sacred house) of Mecca, which Abraham 
and his son “Ismail” are s;iid to have rebuilt for the fourth time 
over the sacred black shine, Ihit, in great measure, tliey arc taken 
from the Koran, which has itself borrowed from the Old Testament, 
and from tlie Ilabbinical traditions. Of the latter the most remark¬ 
able is the story of his having destroyed the idols which I’enili not 
only worshipiied, but also manufactured, and having been cast by 
Nimrod into a fiery fnniace, which turned into a pleasiuit meadow . 
But the name of Abraham appears to be commonly remembered 
in tradition through a very large portion of Asia, and the tith^ 
“el-Khalll,” “the Fri«md” (of God)*® is tluit by which he is usually 
8j)okcn of by the Arabs. 

» Gcc. XXV. 21-28. 36 (Jen. xxv. 1-10. favourite of Herod Ibo Gttjat and Augustus. 

Qen. XXV. 17. *• JotM-ph. Avt. i. c. 7, { 2; sec Gen. xv 2. 

* Nicolaus was a contemporary and See 2 Cbr. xx. 7; Is. xli. 8; Jam- ii. 2a 
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(A) . THE J>ESTRUCrriON OV THE 

ClTiliS OF THE PLAIN. 

It w%j? formerly supposed that the over- 
tlirow of Sodom aud the other cities of the 
Plain was caused hy the convulsion which 
Ihi-mcd the Dead Sea. But, us Dean Stan¬ 
ley observes• 

“The only expression which setmis to 
imply that the rise of the Dead Sea was 
witliLn hbtorie.vl times, is that contained in 
Len. xiv. 3 —‘the viUe of Siddim, which is 
the Salt Sea.’ But thi.s phrase may merely 
nkoan that the region in question Ixne both 
luunes; as in the similar expr.' sioris (vv. 1 
and n)—^‘En Mishpat, which is Katlesh;’ 
•Sbaveh, which is the Kigali Dale.’ It 
Bhould, however, be ob'^erved tiwit the word 
• Emok,' translated ‘ vale,’ is usually em¬ 
ployed for a long broad valley, such as in 
this C4>nnexion w'ouid naturally mean the 
whole length of the Dead Sea.” (Stanley, 
<sr d: j\ 2«9 note.) 

But in no otlter passage of the narrative, 
nor in any of the latw passigcs in which 
the destruction of the cituis is referred to 
in .Scripture, is there the slighte-st hint 
Hurt the citi<^s were submerged by the 
lake. Morwver, the changes which oc- 
c.urred when the limestone strata of Syria 
were split by tlwt vast tissure wliich forms 
the .Iordan Valh y atid the basin of the 
Milt l«'iko, mu.st have taken jdace at a 
time long anterior to the period of Abra- 
liam. 

S<>loin and the cities of the plain are 
usually placed at the south end of the 
Dead Sea; but Mr. Grove has brought for¬ 
ward good reasons for believing that they 
blood at its northern end. See ItUXimanj 
of the Jiibk, article Sodom. 

(B) . MOABIT^ AND AMilONlTES. 

The Moabib^ were descended from Aloub, 
tlio son of l.ot’s eldest daughter, and the 
Ammonites from Ben-Axnroi, tlie son of hia 
youngest daughter (Gen. xix. 37,38). The 
near relation between the two prvyples indi- 
catwj in the story of their origin continned 
Ihrougliout their existence (comp. Judg. x. 
«; 2 Ohr. xx. I; Zeph. ii. 8, HiC.). Indeed, 
so close was their union, and so near tXeir 
identity, that each would appear to Ixs occa¬ 
sionally si>okeu of under the name of the 
other. 


Zoar was the cradle of the race of Lot 
From this centre the brother-tribes spread 
themselves. The Amuiunitns. whoso dis¬ 
position 8<Hun.s throughout to have been 
more roving and unsettled, iveiit to the 
iiorth-oiist. The Moabites, whose habits 
were more settled and peaceful, remained 
nearer their original scat. 

1, Tub MoABrri!,®- 

This people originally dw'elt on the 
Ciostern side of the Dead Sea, extending as 
I far n(»rth a.‘< the mountain of Gilead, from 
! which country they expelled the Snn’ms, 
j the original inhabitants (Deut. ii. 11). But 
I they themselves were uftyrwarils driven 
! southwards by the warlike Amorite.s, who 
I h;ul crossed tlie .Jordan, and wore confined 
to the country south of the river Ariuai, 
which fonned their northern boundary 
(Num. xxi. 13; Judg. xi. 18). 

'J'he territory occuj»ie,d by Moab at the 
period of its greatest extent, Vx'ibre the 
inviision of the Amorites, divided itself 
j naturally into tlireo distinct and inde- 
j pendent portions. I'iach of these |)orlionB 
; appears to have had its name by which it 
is almost inv.ariably designated. (1) The 
enclosed corner or csintou south of the 
Arriuii was the “ field of Moab ” (plinth i. 
1 , 2. ti, Ac.). (‘2) 'I'hc more op 11 rolling 
country north of the Arnon, opposite Jeri¬ 
cho, and iifi to the hills of Gilcjid, was the 
“ land of Moab” (Deut. i. 5, xxxji. 49, &c.). 
(3) The stmk district in the tropical der<ths 
! of the Jordan valley, taking its name from 
I tt.rt of the great valley itseJf’—the Arabah 
j —was the Arboth-lMoab, the dr,v regions — 
j in the A. F. very iucorroctly n iidored the 
! " plains of Moab,” (Nurn. .\xii. 1. &c,). The 
' Israelites, in entiu'ing the I'romised Land, 
1 did not iMuss through the Moabites (1 Judg. 
I xi. IS;, but conqucH'd the Amorites, who 
I occupied the country from which the 
I Moabites bad been so lately <-si)ell(;d. 
i After the conquest of (iiiiaun the rela- 
I tions of Mtuib with Israel were of a mixed 
; characUT. With the tribe of Benjamin, 
! whose possessions at their r?astorn end were 
I i>C{iaruted from those* of Moab only hy 
the Jordan, they l»ad ut least otic severe 
struggle, in union with l.a-ir kindred the 
Ammonites (.Judg. lii, 1*2-30). The feud 
continued with true Oriental pertinacity to 
the time of Saul, Of his slaughter of the 
Axnmouitcs wc have full details in 1 Sum 
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xl., and amongst bis other conquests Moab 
is especially mentioned (1 Siim. xiv. 47). 
But while such were thoir relations to the 
tribe of Bchjumin, the story of Ruth, on 
tho other hand, tMtifies to the existence of 
a friendly intercourse between Moab and 
Bethlehem, one of the towns of Judah. 
By his dtsjcent from Ruth, David may be 
paid to have had Moabite blootl in his 
veins. The relationship was sufficient to 
warrant his visiting tlie land, and commit¬ 
ting his p.aretits to the protection of the 
king of Moab, wiien hard pressed by Saul 
(1 Sam, xxii.(gk 4). But here all friendly 
reUtions stop for ever. The ncfxt time the 
name is mentM)iied is in the account of 
David's war, who made them tributary 
(2 Sjim. viii. 2; 1 Chr. xviii. 2). At the 
disruptiou of tlic kingdom, Moab seems to 
have fallen to the northern realm. At the 
death of Ahal>, eighty years later, tlie Moab¬ 
ites tliresv oif the yoke (I K. i. I, iii. 4). 
'I'liey altervvards fought against the united 
forces of Israel, Judah, and I'ldoni, but 
were defeated with great loss (2 K. iii.; 
2 Chr. XX. 1.). Isaiah (xv., xvi., xxv, 
10 -12) predicts the utter annihilation of 
Moab, but it is unnecessary to follow their 
history farther, 

II. Tmk Amwokitew. 

Unlike Moab, the precise position of the 
territory of the ..\jnmoiutca is not ascertain- 
al>le. In the earliest mention of them (Deut. 
ii. 20) they arc said to have destroyed the 
Kephaim, whom they called the Zam^um- 
rniin, and to have dwelt in tneir place*, 
Jabix)k beiiig their border (Num. xxi. 24; 
Deut. ii. 37, iii. 10). •* Lund ” or '• count ry ” 
is, however, but rarely ascribed to them, nor 
Is there any reference to those habits a#d 
circumstances of civilisation, which so con¬ 
stantly recur in the allusions to Moab (Is 
XV., xvi ; Jor. xlviii.). On the contrary, 
we llnd everywhere traces of the fierce 
liabits of marauders in their incursionis 
(I Sain. xl. 2; Am. i. 13), and a very high 
degree of crafty cruelty to their foe.s (Jor. 
xli. 6, 7; Jud. vii. 11, 12). The hatred in 
whlcli the Ammouites were held by Israel 
is stated to liave arisen partly from their 
opposition, or, rather, their denial of assist¬ 
ance (Dent, xxlil. 4), to the Israelites on 
their ai>proa<;h toCanojin. But it evidently 
sprang mainly^om their share in the 
affair of Balaaim(I)eut. xxiii. 4 ; Neb. xlil. 
1 ). But whatever its origin, it is certain 
ti^t the animosity continued in force to the 
latest date. Subdued by JephUiab (Judg. 
xi. 33), and scattered with great slaughter 
by Saul (1 Sam. xl. 11), they enjoyed under 


his successor a short respite, probably the 
result of the connexion of Moab with 
David (1 Sam. xxiL 3) and David's town, 
Bethlehem. But this was soon brought to 
a close by the shameful treatm'/nt to which 
their king subjected the friendly messen¬ 
gers of David (2 Sam. x. 1; 1 Citr. xlx. 1}, 
and for whidi he destroyed their city and 
inflicted on them the severest blows (2&im. 
xii.; 1 Chr. xx.). 

(C). PLACB OF ISAAC'S SACRIFICM* 

Tins sacrifice took place in “one of the 
mountains" in the land of Moriah (Gen. 
xxii. 2). What the name of the mountain 
w'os we are not told; but it w'as a con¬ 
spicuous on<\ vi.sible from “afar off" 
(ver. 4). Nor does the narrative afford 
any data fo||^.scertaining its position. A . 
tradition which first appears in a definite 
shape in Joscidms, and is now alm>>st uni¬ 
versally acc^^OT, asserts that the “ Mount 
Moriah " in 2 Chron. iii. 1, the eminence in 
Jerusalem on which Solomuti built his 
temple, was the very spot of the Kacrifict* 
of Isaac. But the single occurrence of the 
name in this one passage of Chronicles is 
surely not enough to establish a coinci¬ 
dence, which, if we consider it, is little 
short of miraculous. Except in the caisc 
of Salem, and that i.s by no mean.s ascer¬ 
tained—the name of Abraham does not 
appear once in connexion with Jerusulom 
or the later royal or ecclesiastical glories 
of Israel. Moreover Jerusalem is incom- 
I>atible with the circumstanccb of the narra¬ 
tive of Gen. xxii. To name only two in¬ 
stances—(1) The Temple mount cannot I-'* 
spoken of ns a conspicuous erainoiico. It i.-? 
not visible till the traveller is close upon it 
at the southern edge of the valley of llii;- 
nom, from whence ho looks dow n upon it 
as on a lower eminence. (2) If iSaletii wa.s 
Jerusalem,. then the trial of Abruhanrs 
faith, instead of taking place in the lonely 
and detjolate spot implied by tho naiTti- 
tive, where not even l^e wa-s to be ob¬ 
tained, and where no hdp hut that of the 
Almighty was nigh, actually took place 
under the very walls of the city of Melchi- 
zedek. But, while there Is no trace except 
in the single {Ktssage quoted of Moriah 
being attached to any part of Jorusiilem— 
on the other band in the slightly different 
form of Morkh (Gen. xii. 6), it did exist 
attached to the towm and the nciglibour- 
ho$d of Shechem, the siiot of Abram's first 
rcaidoncu in Palestine. The sacrifice pro¬ 
bably took place upon the lofty hill of 
Gcriiiim overlooking the town of Shecb<>ni. 
as the Samaritans ^ve always asserted. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

ISAAC A5?I> JACOB. FROM THE DEATH OF ABRAHAM TO THE 

DEATH OP ftAAC. 

A.M. 2182-2288. b.c. 1822-171G. 

^ 1, l.saac at LahaJ-roi. Ksau sells his birthright. $ 2. Isaac and Abimclcch at Gorar 
$ 3. The blessings of Jacob and 12sau. ^ 4. Moral aspect of the transaction. ^ 6. 
Jacob’s dangefefrora Esan. and flight to Padan-aram. ^ 6. His marriage to Leah 
and Kachel: his family. 0 H** service with Trahan; his prosirerity and departure; 

Mahanaim. $ 8. His prayer and wrestling at Peniel. ^ 9. His meeting with Esau; 
abode at Shechem; and removal southwards. $ 10. Death of Rachel. Jacob at 
Mamre. Death and burial of Isaac. 

§ 1. After the death of Abraham, Isaac continued to dwell by tho 
well of Lahai-roi, blessed by Go<l. Here an event occurred, which 
fixed the destinies of his sons., Esau, returnin}; from hunting in a 
famished state, saw Jacob preparing some red jwttage of lentils, and 
quickly asked for “some of that red, His impatience was 

natural, for food is not readily procured in an eastern tent, and takes 
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time to prepare. Jacob seized the occasion to obtain Esau’s birth¬ 
right as the price of the meal; and Esau consented with a levity 
which is marked by the closing words of the narrative—“ thus Esau 
despised his birthright.” * For this the Apostle calls him “ a profane 
person, wlio for one morsel of food, sold hia birthright,” and marks 
him as the pattern of those who sacrifice eternity for a moment’s 
sensual enjoyment.* The justice of this judgment appears from 
considering what the birthright was, which ho sold at such a price. 
Esau was, by right of birth, the head of the family, its prophef, 
priest, and king; and no man can renounce such privileges, except 
as a sacriuce required by God, without “despising” God who gave 
them. But more than this: he was the head of the chosen family . 
on him devolved the blessing of Abraham, that “in hia seed all 
families of the CJirth should be blessedan<h in despising his birth¬ 
right, he put himself out of the Sficred f^ily, and so became a 
“ profane person.” His sin must not be ov^n^kod in our indigna¬ 
tion at the fi'aud of fiacol), which, as we shall see presently, brought 
its own retribution as well as its own gain. 

§ 2. Driven from Lahai-roi by a famine, Isaac was forbidden by 
God to go down to Egypt, and was commanded to remain in the lan<l. 
At the same time the promise was rencAved to him. Ho betook 
himself to his father’s ohl residence at Bcer-sheba; and here he prac¬ 
tised the same deceit of which his father had been guilty, by giving 
out that his wife was his sister. The falsehood was discovered ; but 
the remonstrance of Abimelech (apparently the son of Abraham’s 
contemporary) was followed by special protection and rt'sjxjct Iwth 
from king and people. Isaac now made an advance beyond the 
pastoral life—“he sowed in that land,and received in the same year 
an hundredfold: and Jehovah hlessed him,” His prosperity roused 
the envy of the Philistines, who had filled up the aa-cIIs dug by 
Ahralmm, as a precaution (it lliould seem) against his rebirn. At 
lengtli Abimelech desired Jsjiac to leave his country; and he retired 
along the valley of Gcrar, digging his father’s wells ancAv, and 
restoring their former names. Two wells so dug Averc disimted with 
him by the herdmen of Abimelech, and at once yieldc^ by Isaac, Avho 
gave the wells the names of Ezek (contention) and ^tnah (hatred^. 
His peaceful conduct not only secured him the quiet possession of a 

^ “ Therefore was his name calleil Edom,” 246). Dr. Kltto also says tiiat he has often 
t'.e. tied. Qcu. xxv. 30. The rod lentil is partaken of re«l pottage, prepared by 
still a favourite article of fxid in the East; seething the lentils in water, and then 
it la a small kind, the seeds of which, afU^r adding u little suet, to give them a flavour; 
being deoortica^d, are commonly sold in the and that he found it better food than a 
ba7.aars of India. Dr. Robinson, who par- s^'anger would imagine; ” the mess,” he 
took of lentils, says he “ found them very adds, ” had the redness which gained for 
palatable, and could well cow^c that to it the name of adorn (/'{ct. Hib„ (ten. 
a weary hunter, faint with 'Ihngcr, they xxv. 30,34). 
would bo quite a dainty" (ffih. Iteg. 1. j xil. 16. 
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third well, which he named Itehoboth (room)j but brought him a visit 
Irom Abimelcch, who made a treaty with Isaao at a newly-discovered 
well, which was hence called Shebah (the (xith), and which gave its 
name a second time to Bcer-sheba (the well of the wth). There is no 
reason to consider this as different from Abraham’s Beer-shel)a. 

§ 3. This tranquil course of Isajvc’a life, which presents a marked 
contrast to the varied incidents of Abraham’s career, was vexed by 
the disobedience of Esau, who, at the age of forty married two 
llittite wives, thus introducing heathen alliances into the chosen 
family.^ But a greater family trial was in store for Isjgiac. The 
approach of his hundredth year and the infirmity of nis sight® 
warned him to perform the solemn act by which, as prophet as well 
jrs father, he was to hand down the blessing of Abraham to another 
generation. Of course ho designed for Es.au the blessing which, 
once given, was the aiftlioritative and irrevocable act of the patri¬ 
archal ]Dower; and li^j^sired Esau to preiuire a feast of venison for 
the occasion. Esau was not likely to confess the sale of his birth¬ 
right, nor could Jacob venture openly to claim the benefit of his 
trick. Whether Rcbekah knew of that transaction, or whether 
moved by partiality only, she came to the aid of her favourite son, 
and devised the stratagem by which Jacob obtiiined his father’s 
blessing. This chapter gives another example of the maloliless 
jKiw'er and beauty of the sacred narrative, in the quiet statement of 
the facts; the preparation of the scheme step by step; the suspicious 
scrutiny of Isaac; the persistent fraud with which Jacob bafllos the 
jKassiouiite appeal made even after the blessing has been given— 
“ Art thou my very sou Esau ? ”—the horror of Isiiac and the d('spair 
of Esau, when his return discovers the fraud; the weeping of the 
strong man, and his passionate demand—“ Hast thou not reserved a 
blessing for me ? ” Like Ishmael, he received a temporal blessing, 
the fatness of the earth and the dew v:^f henven, the warrior’s sword, 
qualified hy subjection to his brother, whose yoke, however, ho was 
at some time to break. The prophecy was fulfilled in the prosperity 
of the Idumseans, their martial prowess, and their constant conflicts 
with the Israelites, by whom they were subdued under David, over 
whom they tiVumphcd at the Babylonian Captivity, and to whom 
they at hist gave a king in the person of Herod the Great.® But all 
this was no compensation for the loss of the higher and spiritual 
blessing which fell to the lot of Jacob, and which involved, in addi¬ 
tion to all temporal prosperity, a dominion so universal that it could 
only bo fulfilled by the kingdom of Messiah.’ 

Oen. xxvS. 34 35; see the gcnealojpt^al of old age. 
table and note thereon (page 46). For the history of Kdom, sec Notes and 

$ We toark here the shortening of life; lUuftruiUy/tk, 
this is the first example of ttic inflrniities t xxvii. 2S, 2tt, 37. 
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§ 4. The moral aspect of the transaction is plain to those who are 
willing to see that the Bibh; represents the patriarchs as “men com¬ 
passed with infirmity,” favoured by the grace of God, but not at all 
endowed with sinless perfection. It is just this, in fact, that makes 
their liv(^s a moral lesson for us. Examples have occurred in the 
lives of Ahrahain and Isaac; but the whole career of Jacob is the 
history of a growing moral discipline. God is not honoured* by 
glossing over the x>atriarch’s great faults of character, which W(?rt! 
corrected by the discipline of severe suffering. We need not with¬ 
hold indi^iant censure from Kebekah’s cupidity on behalf of lier 
favourite son—so like her family—and. the mean deceit (o which 
she tempts liim. Nor is Isaac free from the blame of that foolish 
fondness, which, as is usual with moral weakness, gives occasion to 
crime in others. What, then, is the difference between them and 
Esau? Simply this—that they, in their h%,rts, honoured the God 
whom he de.spised, though their piety was cjjpipted by their selfish 
passions. Jacob valued the blessing which he purchased wrongfully, 
and sought more wrongfully to secure. But Esau, whose conduct 
vvas etiuiilly unprincipled in desiring to receive the blessing which 
was no longer his, was rightly “ rejected, when he would have 
inherited the blessing.”® His selfish sorrow and resentment could 
not recal the choice he had made or stand in the place of 
genuine repentance. “ Ho found no place for repentance, though 
he sought for it with tears,”® and he is held forth as a great 
example of unavailing regret for Sjuritual blessings wantonl}' 
thrown away. 

§ 6. The true state of Esau’s spirit is shown by his resolve to kill 
his brother as soon as his father should die. To avert the danger, 
Hcbekah sent away Jacob to her family at Haran. Isaac appro\'ed 
the plan, as securing a proper marriage for his son, to whom lu* 
rejxuih.'d the blessing of Abrflham, and sent him away to Padaii- 
aram.^® And so the heir of the promises retraced, as a solitary 
wanderer, with nothing but the staff he carried,^^ the path by which 
Abraham had traversed Cansum. rroceeding northwards, he lighted 
on a place, the site doubtless of Abraham’s encampment near 
Bethel, where he found some stones, which probably belonged 
to the altar set up hy Abraham, one of which he made his jul- 
low. Thus forlorn, amidst the memorials of the covenant, he w»as 
visited by God in a drcjim, which showed him a flight of stairs 
leading up from earth to the gates of hcjiven, and trodden by angeis, 
some descending on their errands as “ministering spirits” uj)on 
earth, and'others ascending to airry their reports to Him, whose 

• Ileb. xif. 17. • Hebrews, t. e. please ftis father by marrying the Ueuglitcr 

10 Ucn. xxvii. 41—xxviii. 91 It is here of IshmaeL 
incitUintttlly mentioned thit Ksau tried to Gen. xxxu. 10. 
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“ face they ever watch ’’ in dntilul service. This symlx)l of God’s 
providence was crowned by a vision of Jehovah, and his voice added 
to the renewal of the Covenant a special promise of protection. 
Jacob awoke, to acknowledge the awful presence of Jehovah, of 
which he had lain dow^n unconscious, and to dedicate to Jlim him¬ 
self and all that God should give him. As a memorial of liis vow, 
he set up his pillow for a monument, consecrating it with oil, and 
called the place Beth-tsl, the House of God. Tlie date of this, the 
trarning-i)oint in Jacob’s religious life, is fixed by siibsaiuent compu¬ 
tations to his 77th year.** 

§ (). Jacob’s arrival at Padan-aram presents us with repetition 
of the pa.storal scene, which Abraham’s s(?rvant had witnr.’ssed at the 
.sumo place.** Jlachel, the daughter of his iiucle Laban, comes with 
her sheep to the well, like her .aunt llebckah just a century before, 
and brings him to tht* liouse. He engages to serve Laban as a 
shepherd for wages; jt is not the custom with Orientals for even 
a relative to eat the oread of idleness. I>aban had two daughters, 
Leah and Rachel, the former with some dulncss or weakness of the 
eyes, hut the latter of perfect beauty. Jacob loved Rachel, and 
ejigaged to serve for her seven years, which “seemed unto him but 
a few days, for the love he had to lier.’’ When he claimed his 
reward, Laban, by a trick rendered easy by the forms of an eastern 
wedding, where the bride is closely veiled, gave him Leah in place 
of Itacliel, and excused the deceit by the impropriety of marrying 
the younger sister before the elder; but he gave Jacob nacliel .also, 
on the condition of another seven years’ service. During these 
seven years, Jacob had eleven sons and a tUiughter, who.se births are 
recorded at length, with the reasons for their significant names, in 
Gen. xxix. and xxx. Their names are given at the end of this 
chapter. 

§ 7. After the birth of Jo,seph, Jac<th wished to hecorao his ow’n 
master; but Laban prevailed on him to serve him still, for a part of 
the pro<luce of his flocks, to be distinguished by certain marks. 

** Bethel was near the Canaanite city of 1 trarellers have remarked on the “stony* 
but distinct fl 5m it. In Josh. xvl. ' nature of the soil at Ilothel, as i>erfccUy in 
1 , 2, the "city" of Lnz and the conse- keeping with the narrative of Jacob’s 
crated "place” in its nelgblwurhood arc slumber there. When on the spot little 
m<>ntione<l as still distinct; and the ap- doubt can be felt as to the localities of 
propriutlon of tlie name of Bethel to the this interesting place. The round mount 
oty appears not to have been made till S.E. of Bethel muai be the "mountain "on 
still later, when it was taken by the tribe which Abram built the altar, and on 
sf Kphralm; after which the name of Imx which be and I^ot sto<Kl when they made 
occurs no more C.Tudg. I. 22-26).—Bethel is . their division of the land (Gen, xll, 7, 
mentioned by Eusebius and Jerome In tb^ xili. 10). It Is still thickly strew'n to its 
CfUnnatticmt as twelve miles from Jent- top with stones formed by nature for tiie 
naiem on the tight liand of the roo^l to boilding of " altar ” or sanctuary. 

Sichem; and here its ruins still lie under ^ Gea. xxlx. 
the scarc<-ly altt red name of Beitin, Many • 
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JacoL’a artifice to make the most of his bargain, may lx; regarded as 
anotlier example of the defective morality of those times; hut, as far 
as Laban was concerned, it was a fair retribution for his attempt to 
secure a contrary result.^"* Jacob was now commanded in a vision 
by “the (Jod of Bethel” to return to the land of his birth; and he 
fled secretly from Laban, who had not concealed his envy, to go 
back to his father Is;iac, after twenty years spent in Laban’s service 
—fonrt(.'en, for his wives, and six for his cattle. Jacob, having 
passed the Eaplirates, stnick across the desert by the great fountain 
at Palmyra; then traversed the eastern part of the plain of 
Bamascui^and the j)lateau of Bashan, and entered Gilead, which is 
the range of mountains east of the Jordan, forming the frontier 
h(!tween Pah^stiiu} and the Assyrian desiu't. 

Tiabau called Ids kindred to the pursuit, and overtook Jacob on 
the third day in Mount Gilead, his anger he®g increiised by the loss 
of his household gods (teraphwi'), which Bacl^ had secretly stolen. 
The theft, vvliich might liave caused Jacob icnoe'carried captive, was 
irrgcnioiisly concealed by Rachel; and the interview ended peace¬ 
ably. Jjaban, forewarned by God not to injure Jacob, made a 
covenant with his son-in-law; and a heap of stones was erected as a 
boundary Imj tween them, and called Galced (^the heap of imt7iess). 
“As in later times, the fortress on these heights of Gilead became 
the frontier j)Ost of Israel against the Aramaic trilx* that occupied 
Damascus, so now the same lino of heights became the frontier 
between the nation in its youth and the ohler Aramaic tribe of 
Mesopotamia. As now, the confines of tw'o Arab tribes are marked 
the rude cairn or pile of stones erected at the boundary of their 
res})cctive territories, so the pile of stones and the tower or pilUir, 
ereetc^d by the two tribes of Jacob and .Laban, marked that the 
natural limit of the mnge of Gilead sliould he their actual limit 
also.’’^* Jacob now receivedaa Divine encouragement, to meet the 
new dangers of the land ho was entering. His eyes were opened 
to see a troop of angels, “ the hast of God,” sent for his protection, 
and forming a second amip beside his own; and he called the name 
of the place Mahanaim Qhe ttvo camps or 

§ 8. His first danger was from the revenge of EsatP, who had now 
become powerful in Mount 8eir, the land of Edom. In reply to his 
conciliatory message, Estiii came to meet him with four hundred 
armed men. Well might Jacob dread his purpose; for though 
such a retinue might be meant to do him honour, it might also 


n Gen. xxx^S-43. 

lb Stanley's Jewiih Church, p. 63, Ist 
Series. 

i» Gen.xxxii. I, a; comp. Psalm xxxi. 1 . 
—A town of this name wos afterwards 
bnlU on the spot, and became a place of 


importance in the time of the monarchy 
(2 Sara. ii. 6, syii. 24). its position i« 
mcertain. There is a village called Mah^ 
ueh east of the Jordan, hut its exact site it 
also not certain. 
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be designed to ensure revenge. “Jacob was greatly afraid and 
distressed.” He had now reached tlio valley of the Jublx)k. Jle 
divided his j>eople and herds into two bands, that if the first were 
smitten, tlic second might escape. Then lie turned to God in 
])ray(T.^* “ This prayer is the first on record; for the intercession 
of Abraham for Sodom wjis more of a remonstrance or argument 
than, a prayer. Many prayers had been olTered l)efore the time 
of Jacob; but this is the first of which we have any know¬ 
ledge. .It does not seem that there could be a finer model 

i'or a special prayer than this, the most ancient of all.” To prayer 
lie adds jiruderice, and sends forwar<l present after preseiit^that their 
reiteration might win his brother's heart. This done, he rested for 
the night; but, rising up before the day, he sent forwanl his wives 
and children across the ford of the Jabbok, remaining for a while in 
solitude to prepare his4-iiiid for the trial of the day. It was then 
that “a man ” appt^ared and wrestled with him till the morning 
rose. This “man the “Angel Jehovah,” and the conflict was 
a repetition in act of the prayer which we nave already seen Jacob 
oflering in v;ords. This is clearly stated by the prophet Hosea: 

“ By his strength he had power with God: yea he liad piwcr over 
the Angel, and prevailed: he w'ept and made supplication unto 
liim.” Though taught his own weakness by the di.slocation of his 
thigh at the angel’s touch, he gained the victory by bis importunity 
•—“I will not let thee go, exce])t thou bless me”—and he received 
the new name of Israel (a^ prince a/ (Jod), as a sign that “lie had 
prevailed with God, and should therefore prevail with man.” “ Well 
knowing with whom he had to do, he called the place Pcuiel (the 
face if Qod^y “ for I have seen God face to face, and my life is pre¬ 
served.” The memory of his lameness, w'hich ho seems to liave 
carricfd with him to his grave,was prc.scrvodby the custom of the 
Israelites not to eat of the sinew in <f,he hollow of the thigh. Its 
moral significance is bt'autifully expressed by Wesley; 

“ Contented now, upon my thigh 
i halt till llfc'ti f-hort journey end; 

All helplessne.sti, »U weaknetw, I 
On Thee alone for ntrength depend; 

Nor have I power from Thee to move, 

Thy nature and tby n/ime is Ijovc." 

§ 9. Jacob had descended into the valley of the Jabbok at sunrise, 
when he saw Esau and bis troop. Ho divided his last and most 
precious band, placing first the handmaids and their children, then 
.l.eah and her children, and Bachel and Joseph last, ^Advancing 
before them all, he made his obeisance to Esau, who “ran to meet 
him, and fell on his neck and liissed him: and they wept.” After 

Oen. xxxil. 1. Ot^n. xxxli. 0-12. j “ Itosea x!i. .3, 4. 2 * Gon, xxxii. 28 

** Kitto, Daily Dlhle lUustmtims, I 22 xxxii. Jl. 
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a cordial interview, Jacob prudently declined his brother’s oifer to 
march with him as a guard; and Esau returned to Mount Seir, and 
we hear no more of him, except the genealogy of his descendants, 
the Edomites.®* 

Jacob ])ursued his journey westwards and halted at Succoth, so 
called from his having there put up “booths” {Succoth) for his 
cattle, as w'ell as a house for himself. He then crossed the Jordan, 
and arrived at Shechem,^* which had grown since the time of Abra¬ 
ham into fc* powerful city, and was named after Shechem, the son of 
Hamor, prince of the Amorites. From them ho bought a piece of 
land, the^Jirst possession of the family in Canaany on which he 
pitched his tent, and built an altar to God, as the giver of his new 
name, and the God of the race who were ever to bear it—“ God, the 
God of Israel” {JtJl-elohe-lsmel). ITie memory of his abode there is 
still preserved by “Jacob’s Well,” on tli# margin of which his 
divine Son taught the woman of Sychar (Shej^em) a better worship 
than that of sacred places. * 

He was soon involved in a conflict with the Shechemites, through 
their violence to Dinali, and the treacherous revenge of Simeon and 
Levi, which afterwards brought on them their father’s curse.*® The 
city of Shecliem was taken; but Jacob deemed it prudent to avoid 
the revenge of the Canaauites by retiring from the neighbourhood. It 
seems probable that he returned afterwards and rescued “ from the 
Amorites with his sword and his bow” the piece of land he had before 
purchased, and which he left, as a special inheritance, to Joseph.^* 

§ 10. Meanwhile Jacob returned, by the command of God, to 
Bethel, and performed the vows which he had there made when he 
fled from home, and received from God a renewal of the Covenant.^ 
There Rachel’s nurse, Deborah, died, and was buried beneath “ the 
ojik of wcojjing” {Allon’-hachuthf As he journeyed southwards, 
and was near Ephrath or Hj[)hratah, the ancient name of Beth¬ 
lehem, Rachel died in giving birth to Jacob’s youngest son. The 
dying mother called him Ben-oni (son of my ^row) ; but the fond 
father changed his name to Ben-Jamin (son of the right Imnd). 
The grave of Rachel was long marked by the pillar which Jacob 
erected over it; and her memory was associated wfth the town of 
Bethlehem.®* Jacob’s next resting-place, near the tower of Edar, 
was marked by the incest of Reuben, which forfeited his birth¬ 
right.® At length ho reached the encampment of his father Isaac, 
at the old station of Mamre, beside Hebron. Here Isaac died at the 


Gen. xxMli. 

** In the l^Ingliah verBion it Is said 
••Jacob cume to Shalem, a city of She* 
cbem” (Gen. xxxiU. 18); but the sentence 
ought probably to be reiKlered “Jacob 
came safe to the city of i^echem/' 


Gen. xxxiv. and xUx. 6. 

M Gen. xlvili. 22; Josh. xviL 14. 
Gen. XXXV. 

^ Jor. xxjci. 15 ; Matt. ii. IS. 

^ G<»i. XXXV. 22; xlix. 4, 
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age of IRO, “old and full of days, and hia sons Esau and Jacob 
buried him.”*® This was thirteen years after Joseph was carried to 
Egypt; but the whole course of that narrative is reserved for the 
next chapter. The following is the list of Jacob’s twelve sons, in 
their order of prectnlence, those t)f his wivt;s ranking before those of 
their handmaids, with the significance of their names:** 

(i.^ The Sons of J^eah: Eeuben (seel a .wn), Bimoon (hearing), 
Levi (joined), Judah (praise), Issachar (hire), Zebulun (dwelling). 

>■ (ii.) The Sons of Jiachel: Joseph (adding), Benjamin (son of the 
right hand). 

(iii.) The Sons of Bilhah, Bachel’s handmaid: Dan \judging), 
Naphthali (my wrestling). 

(iv'.) T’he Sons of ZiljHxh, Leah’s handmaid: Gad (a Uvop), Asher 
(hippy). 

Besides Dinah (judgnlent), the daughter of I^eah, 

** Gen. xxxW ai Oen. xxxr. 23-26. 
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EDOM OR mmiJKX. 

Edom was previously called Mount 
(ruggetl; Gen. xxxii. 3, xxxvl. 8), from 
Seir the progenitor of the Horltes (Gen. 
xiv. 6, xxxvi. 20* 22). The nomo was 
Xierfaaps adopted on account of ite being 
descriptive of the “ruggetl” character of 
the territory. The original inhabitants of 
the country were called Unrites. from 
IJori, the grandson of Seir (Gen. xxxvi. 
20, 22), because tliat name was descrip¬ 
tive of their habits as "Troglodytes,” or 
"dwellers in fjaves.** Jminediately after 
the dcatii of Isaac, Earn loti Canaan and 
took ]M>sseKsion of Mount S'lr (Gt-n. xxxv. 
28, xxxvi. 6, 7, 8). When his descendants 
increased they extirpated the Horites, and 
adopted their habus os well as their 
eciontry (Dent ii. 12; Jcr. xlix. 16; Obad. 
3,4). 

On the south, Edom reached as far as 
>31ath, which stood at the nurthem end of 
the gulf of Klath, and was the seaport of 
the Ed<>mitt'8. On the north of ildom lay 
the territory of Moab, from which it was 
divided by the “brook Zered” (Dent. ii. 13, 
14,18), probably the modem Wady-e.l»- 
Ahiij, which still divides the provinces of 
Kerak (Moab) and JtMl (Oebalene), But 
Edom was wholly a mountainous country. 


" Mount St-lr ” '(Gen. xiv. 6, xxxvi. 8, ; 

T)eut. I. 2, ii. 1, 5, &c.) and "the Mount 
of Esau” (Obiul. 8, 9, 19, 21), are names 
often given to it in the Bible, W’hile .7o- 
sephus and later w’rilers call it Gebalene 
I (“ the mountainous ”). 

The ancient capital of Edom was Bozroh, 
the Bite of whicli is most probably marked 
by the village of Buxeireh, near tlio north¬ 
ern border, about twenty-five miles south 
' of Kerak (Gen. xxxvi. 33; is. xxxiv. 6, Ixiii. 
1; ifer. xlix. 13, 22). But Sola, better 
known by its Greek name Betra, appears 
to have been tbe principal stronghold in 
tho days of Amaziuh (b.c. 838 ; 2 K. xiv. 
7). Math, and ita neighlx>ur M-ion-geber, 
were the seaports; and they were captured 
by king David, and here Solomon equipped 
bis merchant-fleet (2 Sam.viii. 14; 1 K. ix. 
26). 

When the kingdom of Israel began to 
decline, the Edomit(>s not only reconquered 
their lost cities, but made frequent in¬ 
roads upon southern Palestine (2 K. xvi. 6: 
where Mdomites and not Syrians ^^ara- 
meana) is evidently the fme reading; 
3 Chr. xxviil. 17), It was probably on 
account of these attacks, and of their 
uniting with the Chalda'ans against the 
Jews, that tho Edomites were so fearftilly 
denounced by the later prophets (Ob, 1 sq.; 
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Jer. xlix. 7 sq .; Ezek. xxv. 12 sq., xxxv. 3 j 
sq.)- I>«riag the Captivity they advanced 
westward, occupied the whole territory of 
their brethren the Amulekites (Qen. xxxvi. 
12; 1 St\m. XV. I sq.; Joso])h. Ant. ii. 1, $ 2), 
and even, took posseission of many towns in 
southern Palestine, includiuK Hebron. The 
name Edom, or rather its Creek form, Idn- 
iiwea, was now given to the country lying 
btdAveeu the valley of Arahuli and the 
short's of the Mediterranean. Roman au¬ 
thors soinetimca give the name Idunnea to 
all Palestine, and even call the Jew's Idu- 
roieaus (Yii||. Georg, iii. 12; Juven. viil. 
160; Martial ii. 2' 

While Idumn'a th\,ft extended westward, 
Edom Proper was tjiken pos.session of by 
the Nalvithoaus, an Arabian tribe, dt?- 
scendod from NelMVioMi, hshmael’s oldest 
son and Esau’s brother-in-law (Gen. xxv. 
13; 1 Chr. i. 29; Gen. xxxvi. 3). ’I'liey 
t<x)k Petra and cstiiblishod themselves th(.*r(! 
at least thi'ce centuries before Christ. 'I’ins 
people, leaving off their nomad habits, 
settled down amid the mountains of Edom, 
engaged In commerce, and founded the little 
kingdom called by Roman writers Arabia 
rdrcaa, which embraced nearly the same 
territory as the ancient Edom. .Some of its 
raonarchs took the name AreUis. One of 
thorn was fathcr-ln-law of Herod Anllpas 
(Matt. xiv. 3, 4), and it was the same who 
captured the city of Dama.sciis and held it 
.at the time of Paul’s conversion (2 Cor. xi. 
32 ; Acts ix. 25). 

When the Jewish pow'er revived under 
the warlike jVsmoiK^an priuc s, that sectiorr 
«)f Idumiua which lay south of Pulesline 
foil into their fiands. Judas Maccaba'us 
captured Hebron, Maris.siv, and Ashdod; 
and John llyrcanus compelled the inhabit¬ 
ants of tiu; whole region to oonforA to 
Jewiah law (1 Macc. v. G5, 6 h) The 


country was henceforth governed by Jew¬ 
ish prefects; one of these, Autlpater, an 
Idumatan by birth, became, through the 
friendship of the Roman emperor, procu¬ 
rator of oil Judiua, and iris son was Herod 
the Great, “ King of the .Jews.” 

Early iix the Christian era E(.iom Proper 
was included by gcographei's in Palestine, 
but in the fifth century a new division was 
m:ul.! of the whole country into Pal^Uina 
Prima, Seennda, and 'j'ertia,. 'Phe last 
embraced Edom and some neighbouring 
provinces, and when it became an eccle¬ 
siastical division its matro]x>lis was Petra. 
In the sevtjuth century the Mohammedan 
coutiuest gave a death-blow to tljo com- 
luerce and ijrosperitj' of Edom. Under tile 
witbering influence of Moharuiuedan nihj 
the great citiea Ml to ruin, and the country 
became ai||esert. The followers of the 
false prophet w'cre here, as elsewhere, the 
iitstruinenhy||.God’s hands fur tlie exc't'tt- 
tiou of Hi^jUo^jjaents. “ L'hus saitb the 
Ijord GcmI, liohold, O Mount Seir, 1 am 
against thee, and I will make thee dtso- 
hite. 1 will lay thy cities waste, and whcr» 
tbo whole eartli rejoiceth 1 will make thee 
desolate — I will make Mount Seir most 
desoluU*, and cut off from it him that pass- 
eth out and him that returueth .... 1 
will make thee perpetual des<Jlations, :uid 
thy cities sb.'iU not return, and yv. shall 
know that 1 am the Lord ” (Ezek. xxxv. 3, 
4,7, 9, 14). 

The Crusaders made se.veral expeditions 
into Edom, penetrating as far as Petra, to 
which they gave the name it still bejirs, 
IVady MUsa, “Valley of Moses” {Utsta 
Dei per Franc, pp. 405, 613,555,581), On 
a commanding height alMut twelve ntiU^ 
north of Petra they bnlit a strong fort ress 
called Mens H''gali8, now SMbeh {Gttia 
Deij p. 611 ). 
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JACOr. AND ins SONS. FROM THE SAFE OF JOSKril TO THE 

DESCENT INTO EOyPT. 

A.M. 2275-2208. r.c. 1729-1700. 

^ ). Jos<‘ph’s early life. Ilis two dreams. Hatred of liis brethr<'n, ^ 2. They sell him 
into Egj'pt. $ y. Jo.<ieph in Potiphar*s house. ^4. Imprisoumeiit of .Toseph. Thu- 
raoh’s cupbearer and chief co<ds. Their dreams interpreU'd by Josejd). ^ 5. I’ba- 
raoii’.« two dreams. Joseph made ruler of lii'ypt. Jlis name Xaphnath-paaneah. 
His marriage, and hts two sons. ^ 0. His government of Egypt. I'lie seven years of 
plenty and the fccven 3 'ears of famine. $ 7. J»)M'ph’»> brethren in Egj'pt. God’s 
purpose in Israel’s removal t<> Ciinuan. $ 0. Jacob and his ilunily go d»)wn t<i 
Egypt. Their numbers. $ 10. Their interviews with Tliaraoh and settlement in 
Go.dicn. 

t 

§ 1. We back over a {xTiotl of tbirteon years from the (leatli of 
Isjisic to the beginning of tiiat narrative of tfoseph’s life, wliicli may 
safely be called the mo.st charming in all lii.stoiy. It will guard ns 
against much confusion to Ixiar in mind that the birth ofr Ilcnjaiuiu 
and tlie dt;ath of Rachel jirobably o(,*eurred very sliortly before 
Joseph M’as sold into Kgypt. Almost up to this time('therefore, 
he had been his father’s youngest son, and he was now doubly dear 
to him a.s the son of his old age and the child of his newly lost 
Bachel.^ Parental partiality, however, was a.s injurious in Jac<ib’s 

1 Gfin. x.x.\vii. 3. 
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bring them into the Promised Land. The place was called Mebibau 
(hirife^^ or, more fully, Meribah-Kadah.“ 

§ 3. At length the word of Jehovah came to put a term to their 
wanderings, by the welcome command to “ turn northward,”*'^ 
tliat is, we think, up the O'Ac?’,** in ord<^r to enter the Promised 
Land by the way followed by the spies, round the edge of the Dead 
Sea. It would seem that this route was barred by the op|X)sition of 
king Arad, the Canaauite.^® There was another vray eastward, 
through the passes of Mount Scir, the land of the children of Esau, 
whom the people were enjoined not to molest, but to bu{f of them 
both food and water.*^ While still at Kadesh, therefore, Moses 
sent messengers to the king of Edom, recounting what 0(xl liad 
done for Israel, asking for a passage, a nd 2 >romising to keep xJcace- 
ably by the highway, and to pay for the water that the; pc'ople and 
the cattle might drink.* The Edomitesnot only refused the request, 
but haired the passage with an armed force.^^ 

§ 4, The only way now open wajs down the Arabah, aiwi accord¬ 
ingly “ they passed by from the children of Esau, whicli dwelt in 
through the way of tlw Arahah.^^^^ Their first inareli was to 
Mount IIor (i.e. the mountain), “ in the edge of the land of Edoni.”^ 
Here we once more reach certain ground; for tlio whole course of 
the narrative confirms the tradition wliicli identifies llor with the 
majestic “mountain of the prophet Aaron” (ihhd Ndbi’Iiaruii), 
which stands on the eastern edge of the Arahahy above which it 
rises 4000 feet^ having Petra at its eastern foot. “ In this great 
valley,” says Dean Stanley, “ there is no morf; question of the course 
of the Israelites. It is, indeed, doubtful whether thgy passed up it 
on their way to Canaan; but no one can doubt that they ptissed 
down it, when the valleys of Edom were closed against tiiem.” 

It is very probable that Hor, like Siruu, wa.s already a sanctuary 
of the desert tribes. To this dignity, and its natural grandeur, was 
now added the soUmmity of Aaron’s death, whicli was appointed by 
Jehovah to take place here. This event was not only tlie decease . 
of so great a personage as the colleague and elder brother of Moses, 
but it involved the demise of the first High Priest, and the investi¬ 
ture of his succtSsor. In the sight of all the congregation, Moses led 
up Aaron and his son Eleazar to Mount Hor, and stripjicd Aaron of 
his garments, and put them upon Eleazar; and Aaron died in the 
top of the mount. Travellers have found a position on the summit 

Num. xii. 13; xxxii. 51; Kk. bus already beoa imiuiatvd, this may refer 

xlvii, 19, xlviii. 28. to thedr flm attempt, to, paaa through 

Deut. It. 3. Edom, on their llret repulse from Kadesh. 

t* S c yrjte* and I/tuntratioM (A) to '* Dent. ii. 8. The word, which 
Obap. Xlll. desert, is rendered plain In our version. 

Num. xxi. 1, 2. Deut. II. 4-6. ** Num. xx. 22, 23, xxxlijL 37. 

» Num. XX. 11-21; Judg. xi. 17 ; hut, ns j 2* A’mai aiul Palestine, p. 84. 
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bonrhood of Shechcm. Tliithor he followed them on liis father’s 
eiTand of kindness; but tl\o very sight of him at a distance jnompted 
them to conspire to kill him. llis life was saved by Iteuben, who 
persuaded them to avoid the actual shedding of Joseph's blood by 
casting him into an cm})ty pit, whence heuben intt'nded to take 
him and restore him to his father. When he came tq them, they 
stripped him of his tunic, cast liim into the pit, and coolly sat 
down to eat bread. Just then an Arab caravan* were, seen on the 
high road which leads from Mount Gilead through Dothan to 
Egypt, carrying to the latter country the spices and gums of the 
Syrian Desert. J udah suggested (Reiihen having left v. 20) 

that they might now got rid of tlieir prisoner willioiil tlie guilt of 
murder; and so, when the Midianites came iiear (v. 28), tliey took 
Joseph out of the pit and sold him for twenty shekels of silver, the, 
v(.Ty sum Avhich was, ider the Law, the value of a male from five 
to twenty years old—a tyjK^ of tlie sale of Him “whom the cliildrcn 
of Israel did valiie.”^^'They canied back his tunic to Jacob dipped 
in a kid’s blood; and though he seems to liave liad his suspicions, 
which afterwards broke out into reproaches,“ they imposed on 
their father the talc that a wild Uvist had devoured Joseph; and 
their guilty consciences had to bear the trial of prek-iuling to com¬ 
fort him, while he refused all comfort. 

§ 3. Meanwhile the Mhlianite rnercliants earned Josep’n to 
Egypt, and sold him to I’OTXi*HAit, “an olTicer of Pharaoh, and 
captain of the guard,” more literally captain of the executioners}'^ 

We have now reached the point at which the history of the 
chesen family interweaves itself with the annals of that mighty 
kingdom, whose monuments, covered with mysterious writings, 
have in every ago excited a curiosity the more intense in proportion 
to the desire to read in them tbe records of the sojourn of the 
Hebrews in the land from the time oS Joseph to tliat of Moses. 

Unfortunately for the satisfaction of this curiosity, the? Scripture 
liistory concetils the names of the kings of Egypt under the general 
title of Pharaoh, while the monuments give us no direct informa- 

Selwiste (Samaria).: and here it has been I Levlt xxvii, 5 ; Matt. xxvlU 9. 

diiicovercKl, still b<‘arlng its ancient name u chap. xlii. 36:—^"Me, have ye bo* 
imimpaircd, and situated at the south end | reaved of niy children.” 
of a plain of the richest pasturage, four or j The name Potiplwr is written in hiero- 
five miles S.W. of Jenin, and suparated ; glyphics Pet-pa-ua or Pkt-p-ra, and dg- 
only by a swell or two of hills from the i uifles «belonging to Ba" (the euu). It 
plain of Esdraelon. ITie great road from ■ <xx:«r3 again, with a sllglitly different. 
Jitiaan to Egypt i>o«sc8 near Dothan. I orthography, Poti-pherah, as the name of 
• In vv. 25 and 28 they are called hh- i Joscpli’s father-in-iaw, t or prince of 
mf.elite* ; hi vv. 28 and 36 Midianites. ; On. Jt may be remarked that aa Ka was 
The foraer seems to be a generic natxe, \ the chief divinity of On, or HeMofioIis, it ia 
equivalent to Arabs, tlie latter (k-noting j an intere.'.ting undesigned coincicU*nce that 
the tribe to which the merchants actually ; the latter sliould bear a name indicating 
belonged. ; devotion to Rr. 
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tion coiicerniug Joseph and tlie Israelites.^ liut though we do 
not read his name in the hieroglyphics, yet the sculptures and 
paintings ol' the ancient Kgyptian tombs bring vividly before us 
the daily life and duties of Joseph, 'i'hc property of great men is 
shown to have been managed by scribes, wlio exercised a most 
methodical and minute supervision over all the operations of agri¬ 
culture, gardening, the keeping of live stock, and fishing. Every 
product wjis carefully registered to check the dishonesty of tlie 
iabourei's, who ill Egypt have always been famous in this respect.* 
IVobably yt no country was farming e^cr more systematic. Joseph’s 
pr(*vious knowledge of tending flocks, and porliaps of liusliandry, and 
liis truthful diameter, exactly fitu^'d him for the post of overseer. 

§ 4. Joseph was seventeen when lie was sold into Egypt and 
thirty “ when he stood before Tharaoh.” Wc arc not told what 
portion of these thirteen years he spcait in ^otiphar's house. Pro¬ 
bably not long, as it was his youthful be^^V that tempted his 
master’s wife,whose conduct agrees with the well known profligacy 
of the Egyptian women; as her desire for revenge, when Joseph 
withstood the temptation, is in accordance with the worst parts of 
our nature— 

“ Ht‘11 has no fury like a woman scorned.” 


It may have liccn from a suspicion of her guilt that Potj’jfliar, 
instead of bringing Joseph before a tribunal, put him in the state 
prison, which was in his own house. U'hero Potiphar finally left 
him; for it stands to reason that tlie “chief of the executioners” 
who ];)ut such confidence in Joseph as to commit otlier state pri¬ 
soners to his cushxly was not Potiphar himself, but his successor— 
ail indication of the length of Joseph’s im^irisonmcntJ® Probably 
his treatment was at first severe;” but the same blessing ihat had 
raised him in the house of T’otiiphar followed him in the prison, of 
which the keeper gave him the eiitire charge, “Ix'cause Jehovah 
was with him, and tliat which he did, Jehovah made it to prosper.”*** 
Somis conspiracy at the court of Pharaoh led to the imprisonment 
of two of the king’s great oflicers, the chief of the cupbearers and 
the chief of the cooks. CJ’hc terms chkf hutler and^cA/i/ lioker in 
our version are misleading as to tlieir dignity.) They were com¬ 
mitted to the charge of Joseph, wliom tliey too discovered to be 
sjKJcially favoured by God, for they asked him to interpret the 
dreams which forewarned them of their fate, and, in three days, as 
Joseph prciUcted, the one was hanged, and the otlior restcred to his 
office oil PhSi’aoh’s birthday.*® 


See Notet and flluslratiotu to chap. 
X. On the History of Egypt, 
u Gen. xli. 46. 

V Gen. xxxix. 6,7. 

O. T. HIST. 


(ieii. xl. 3, 4. 

i'siilm cv. 17, ,18; “ vvhcee feet they 
hurt with fetters; he w'as laid in iron.” 

1* Gen. xx*xix. 23. w Gren. xl. 


0 
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§ 5. The restored cupbearer’s office about the king’s person gave 
him ample opportunities of fulfilling Joseph’s pathetic request to 
make mention of him to Pharaoh, and his colleague’s fate might 
have warned him against ingratitude. “ Yet did not the chief cup¬ 
bearer remember Joseph but forgat him,” till after two years, when 
Pharaoh was disturbed by dreams which none of the scribes or wise 
men of Egypt could inteqjret.*® Then the chief cupbearer remem¬ 
bered his fault and told Pharaoh of Joseph, who was brought out of 
prison and set before the king. After bearing witness to the true 
God, as in the former case, by ascribing all the power of mterpreta- 
tion to Him who had sent the dreams,*^ he explained lo Pharaoh 
their significance, which, to an Egyptian, was most striking. The 
dream had been twofold, to mark its cerfiiin and speedy fulfili-aent 
(v. 32). Seven years o( an abundance extraordinary even for fruit¬ 
ful Egypt were to be followed by seven years of still more extraor¬ 
dinary dearth. In C- li'first dream, the seven years of plenty were 
denoted by seven heifers, the sacred symbols of Isis, the goddess of 
production, which came up out of the river, the great fertilizer of 
Egypt, whose very soil is well called hy lieiwiotus *‘the gift of the 
Nile.” 1'hese were beautiful and fat, as they fed on tlie luxuriant 
marsh grass by tlic river’s hank; but after them came up seven 
others so ill looking and lean, that Pharaoh had never seen the like 
for badness, which devoured tlie seven fat kine, and remained as 
lean as they w'ere before. 

The second dream was still plainer. There sprang up a stalk of 
that branching Egyptian wheat, which now grows in our own fields 
I'rom .seed found in inumray-cases. That seen by Pharaoh had the 
unusual number of seven ears, full and good, denoting the seven 
years of plenty. Then there sprang up another stalk, also bearing 
.seven ears, thin and blasted with the east wind, and so mildewed 
that they infected and consumed the seven good ears. The wise 
men of Egypt must indeed have been fools not to understand these 
symbols, which embraced lx)th tlie animal and vegetable w’oaltli of 
tlie land! 

Joseph wept further, and counselled Pharaoh to give some dis¬ 
creet jxTSon authority over all the land, that he might store up the 
surplus corn of the seven years of plenty against the seven years of 
famine. Pharaoh saw that none could he so fit for this office as Josejjh 
himself, ** in whom was the Spirit of God.” He made him his vice¬ 
gerent over Egyijt and gave him his own signet, the indisputable 
mark of royal power.*'® Clothed with fine linen robes, wiring a collar 
of gold, and riding in tlie second royal chariot, before which the people 

30 oen. xlt. 8. tieu. xL 8; xli. 16. names (except pei'haps in tbc earliest 

^ The <ignct was of so much importance period) were always enclosed in an oval 
with the ancient Egyptian kings that their which represented an elongated 
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were bidden to fall prostrate, Joseph was proclaimed with all the 
ccjremonies which we still see represented on the monuments. He 
received the Coptic name of ZAPniTATH-PAANEAn (a reveeder of 
secrets ); and msirricd Asenath, the daughter of Potipherah, priest or 
prince of On (Heliopolis), who bore him two sons during the seven 
years of plenty. As a token of the oblivion of his former life, ho 
named his elder son Manassbh (^forgetting) \ and he called the 
younger Ephraim (double fruitfulness)^ in grateful commemoration^ 
of his blessings. "When Joseph afterwai‘ds became his father’s heir, 
tlie doub#3 share of the inheritance which fell to him was indicated 
by each of his sons ranking with the sons of Jacob as the head of a 
distinct tribe. 

§ 6. Joseph’s administration of Egypt has been greatly misunder¬ 
stood. First, as to his conduct during tli% years of plenty. The 
vague statement, made in the language of oriental hyj)crbole, that 
“ he gathered up all the food of the seven yealS?S^(v. 48), “ as the sand 
of the sea, very much, until he left numbering” (v. 49), comes 
after the exactor estimate given in his advice to Pharaoh, which 
makes it clear that “ he took up the fifth part of the land of Egypt 
in the seven plenteous years ” (v. 34). The ordinary royal impost 
appears to have been a land-tax of one-tenth, and this was just 
a doiihle tithe. 

The corn was stored up in each of the cities from the lands of 
which it was collected; and it was thus secured for orderly distri¬ 
bution in the years of famine. When that season arrived, its con¬ 
sumption was guarded by the same wise policy that had preserved 
it from being wasted in the years of plenty. The demand was not 
only from Egypt, hut from the neighbouring countries, Canaan, and 
probably parts of Syria, Arabia, and Africa, to which the famine 
extended, and whose corn wq|^ soon exhausted. We may assume 
that the Egyptians also soon used up their private stores. Joseph 
tlien opened all the storehouses and sold unto the Egyptians; and 
the famine waxed sore in the land of Egypt. And all countries 
came into Egypt to buy corn, because the famine was so sore in all 
lands.” 

At the end of two years (see Gen. xlv. 6) all the money of the 
Egyptians and Canaanites had passed into Pharaoh’s treasury.*^ 
At this crisis wo do not see how Joseph can bo acquitted of raising 
the despotic authority of his master on the broken fortunes of the 
people; but yet he made a moderate settlement of the power thus 
acquired. fiEirat the cattle and then the land of the Egyptians 
be^me the property of Pharaoh, an4 the people were removed from 
the country to the cities. They were still permitted, however, to 

*3 That is all with which the Israelites bad any connection. Qen. xli. SB, sT. 

s* Gen. xlvii. 14. 
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cuUivato their lands as tenants under the crown, paying a rent of 
one-fifth of the produce, and this became the permanent law of the 
tenure of land in Egypt; hut the land of the priests was left in 
their own possession.^ 

§ 7. The seven years’ famine^ had the most important bearing on 
the chosen family of Israel. When all tlie corn in Canaan was 
exhausted, Jacob sent his sons to buy in Egypt; hut he kept back 
nkmjamin “lest mischief should befall him.”^^ Probably he would 
not trust Ilachel’s remaining child with his brethren. We neetl not 
recount that well known narrative, the most beautiful andf'touching 
page of ail history, of their tw^o visita to Joseph and his final dis¬ 
covery of himself.®* It seems hardly necessary to vindicate Joseph 
from the ch.arge of harshness towards his brethren. Wo <lo not 
think that he went a ^.tep further thap w'iis required, in order to 
gain over them the power which he was ready to use for their good. 
We rather see in his^Jiidnct a faithful imitation of tlic divine dis¬ 
cipline, by which man is restored to favour through sullcring just 
enough to bring him to true repentance. 

The short imprisonment of Sinujon was but a taste of the sorrow 
to whicli he and his brothers had sulijected their brotlicr for four¬ 
teen years. The getting Benjamin into his power was mjcdful, lest 
Jacob’s fondness should frustrate all his plans. The roughness of 
his manner was surely not a thing to he complained of, where every 
step taken was one of kindness; while, in the final scene of recog¬ 
nition, hiuried on by Joseph’s tenderness of heart, there is not a 
word of upbraiding or reproach:—“Now therefore be not grieved or 
angry with yourselves, that ye sold me hither. It was not you 
that sent me hither but God.” And at the very moment when 
Joseph kindly saw in his brethren only the unconscious instruments 
of God’s providence, ho was serving ,it almost as unconsciously by 
his plan for securing his father and brethren a safe and happy settle¬ 
ment in Egypt. 

§ 8. For the removal of the chosen family to Egypt was an essen¬ 
tial part of the great plan which God had traced out to their father 
Abraham. Th3 promise had now been given two hundred years,*® 
and they had neither possessions nor family alliances in the promised 
land. But they would soon have sought for both; and the cha¬ 
racter already manifested by Jacob’s sons augured ill for their pre¬ 
serving either purity or piety amidst the Canjianites." The chosen 
race was no longer to be severed from the rejected branches, as in 

■i. 

Gen. xlviL 15-26 I * Gen. xlv. 5, 8. 

*8 Tho whole subject of the fiuniitoH j ** Gen. xv. 

which arc known to have occurred in | Sec, in arldition to the examples 
Egyitt it> trailed further in the A'ctes ami \ already related, the story of Judah, which 
Ulutstratifms (.\). wc not thouKht It necosoary to place 

^ Gonu xlii. 4 (Jon. xlii.-xlv. i in tho text. Gen. xxxviiL 
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the case of Isbmael and Esau; but the twelve sons of Jacob were 
to found the twelve tribes of Israel, even the sons of Zilj)ali and 
Bilhah being legitimated and reckoned as belonging to Leah and 
Kachel rest^tivcly.** Their present relation to Canaan must l)e 
broken olf, that it might be formed anew in due time. They must 
be placed among a people with whom they could not mix, but from 
whom they might learn the arts of civilization and industryj and 
there, under the discipline of affliction, the family must be con¬ 
solidated into the nation. 

§ 9. So Joseph sent for his father and the whole family from 
Beorshe1#i into Egypt, and God encouraged Jacob by a vision, com¬ 
manding him to go down, and promising to bring him up again in 
the person of liis descendants, who arc henceforth called by the col¬ 
lective name of Israel,*® and assuring him that Joseph should close 
his eyes.** So he went down, with his ^is and their wives an<l 
children, and all their cattle. The house of-Israel now numbered 
70 souls, without reckoning wives. The nieT^r is thus made up:— 


i. The children of Leah, 32, viz.: — 

(1.) .Reuben and four eons. .. .. 5 

(*2.) Simeon and six sons38.. . 1 

(3.) Levi and three sons. 4 

(4.) Judah and five sons (of whom two wore dead) and two 

graiiilsona .. .. Q 

(5.) Issachar and four sous .. .. .... 5 

(6.) Zebnlun and three sons . ,. ,. 4 

Dinah ... I 

ii. The children of Zilpah, considered as Leah’s, IG, viz.: — 

( 7 .) Gad and seven sons ., ... .. .. 8 

(8.) Asher; four sons, one daughter, and two grandsons ,. . a 

iii. The children of Bacht*!, 14, viz.:— 

( 9 .) Josc'ph (see below). 

(10.) Benjamin and ten sous it. n 

iv. The chiUiren of Bilhah, considered as llachel’s, 7, viz.:— 

( 11 .) I>an and one son .... . 2 

(12.) Napbtholi and four sons. 5 

Total of tbo.se that came with Jacob into K|^pt ”. 60 

To these must be lulded, Jacob, Joseph, and t^ sons 1 

Total of Israel’s house.. . 70 


» See 5 9. 33 Qcn. xlvii. 11. 

3* Gen. xlvi. 

35 Jacnb tiimsclf is included in the .33 of 
V. 16, but he M excluded from the total of 
66 in V. 26. 

38 One of thc.se Is called the son of a 
Canaanjtisb woman; whence wo may infer 
that all the rest were born from yives of 


the Hebrew race, and probably in nearly 
all aises of the stock of Abraham. 

3? These ore evidently added to complete 
the second generation, for Benjamin was 
<yily 23 years oUl, and the tone of the 
whole narrative is soircely consistent with 
j his yet having a family. 
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These are the numbers of the Hebrew tcxt,^ but the LXX. com¬ 
plete the genealogy by adding the children of Manasseh and 
Ephraim, who of course ranked with those of the sons of Jacob, 
namely Machir, the son of Miinasseh, and Galaad (Gilead) the son of 
Machir (2); Sutalaam (Shutelah) and Taam (Tathath), the sons of 
Ephraim, and Edom the son of Sutalaam (3), making 5 in all.** 
St. Stephen naturally quotes the LXX., the version commonly 
used, especially by the Hellenistic Jews, with whom his discussion 
began.^ 

Thus, instead of any real difficulty, we have in this apparent 
difference an example of those undesigned coincidenceiff amidst 
variety, which am among tlie strongest internal evidences of the 
truth of Scripture. It is most interesting to comjxire these numbers 
with those to which the family of Israel had grown at the Kxodus.^^ 

§ 10. On their arrivah'in Egypt, Joseph, after a most aff<icting 
meeting with his father, presenttid five of his brethren to Pharaoh; 
and the king, being that they were shepherds, a class held 

in abomination by the Egyptians, gave them for their separate abode 
the land of Goshen or Eamcscs, which was tho best pasture ground 
in all Egypt,** and entrusted to them his own flocks, while Joseph 
supplicni them with bread during the reiiiaining five years of 
famine. That they were tillers of the land, as well as shepherds, is 
clear from their being employed “in all manner of service in the 
field” (Exod. i. 14), and from the allusion of Moses to “Egypt, 
where thou sowedst thy seed and watcredst it” (Deut. x. 11). 

Joseph next brought his father before Pharaoh, and the aged 
patriarch bestowed his blessing on the mighty king. In reqly to 
Pharaoh’s enquiry about his age ho said:—“ The days of my pil¬ 
grimage are 130 years: few and evil have the days of tho years of 
my life been, and have not attained uuto the days of tho years of 
the life of my fathers in the dtiys of their pilgrimage.” ** Besides 
their testimony to the gradual decline of human life, and their 
affecting allusion to his trials, these words are a memorable example 
of how the patriarchs “ confessed that they were strangers and pil¬ 
grims on the earth,” and how “ they desired a better country, that 
is a heavenly,”tfcven the “city” which their God liad “prepired 
for them.” ** 


3* Comp. Pent. x. 22. 

Geu. xlvt. 20, LXX.; comp. 1 Qiron. 
vii. 14, 20. 

*0 Acte vU. 14, 


Namb. i. St'e chap, xi., p. iia. 
See M>ic« and lUuslrations (B). 
« Oen. xlvii. 9. 

Hcb. xL 13-1«. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(A.) FAMINES IN E»YPT. 

EGtrr owes all its fertility ti> its mighty 
lirer, whor« annual rise inundates nearly 
the whole land and renders its cultivation 
an easy certainty. But this very bounty 
of nature has not uufreriuently exposeil 
the country to the opposite extreme of 
drought. With scarcely any rain, and 
that only oi^be Meiliterranean coast, and 
■with woUa only supplied by filtration from 
the river through a nitrou.'^ soil, a fidlure 
in the rise of the Nile almost certainly 
entails a degree of scarcity. The causes of 
ilearth and famine in Egj'pt .are occasioned 
by defective inundation, prece«led and ac¬ 
companied and followed by prevalent 
easterly and southerly "winds. Both these 
winds dry up the earth, and the latter, 
kwping back the rain-clouds from the 
north, are perhaps the chief cau^^e of the 
defective inundation, as they .are also by 
their accelerating the current of the river 
—the northerly winds producing tlie con¬ 
trary effects. Famines in Egypt and Pales¬ 
tine seem to be cffectetl by drought ex¬ 
tending from northern Syria, through the 
meridian of Egypt, as for us the highlands 
of Abyssinia. 

The modem history of Egypt throws 
some curious light on these ancient records 
of famines; and instances of their recur¬ 
rence may be cited to assist us iu under¬ 
standing thoir course aiid extent They 
have not been of very rare occurrence 
since the Mohammedan conquest, acconl- 
ing to the testimony of Arab historians: 
one of great severity, following a de.licftnt 
ri>.e of the Nile, in the year of the Flight 
6!)7 (A.i>. 1200), is recorded by 'Abd-El- 
Latoef, who was an eye-witness, and is 
regarded justly as a trustworthy autho¬ 
rity. He gives a most interesting account 
of its horrors, states that the people 
tliroughout the country were driven to 
the last cxtrerattles, eating offal, and even 
their own dtuul, and mentions, as an 
instance of the dire straits to which tlioy 
were driven, that persons who were burnt 
alive ft»r eating human flesh were tiiem- 
fielves, thus ready roasted, eaten by others. 
Multitudes fle^the country, only to perish 
in the desert-rood to Palestina 

But the most remarkable famine was 
that of the reign of the F&timee Khalerfoh, 
El-Mustanslr-billdh, which is the only 


instance on record of one of seven years* 
duration in Egypt since the time of Joseph 
CA.H. 457~1C4, A.i>. 1064-1071). This famine 
exceeiled in severity all others of modern 
times. Vehement drought and pestilence, 
says a corrteniijorary writer, continued for 
seven consecutive years, so that the people 
ate corpses, and animals that died of them# 
selves; the cattle fierishc'd; a dog was sold 
for 6 deendrs, a cat for 3 deomtrs, and an 
ardebb (al»out 5 bushels) of wlieat for 100 
deeniSrs. He adds that {ill the horses of 
the Khaleefi'h, save three, |>erishod, and 
nuntions organized bands of kidnappiers 
who infested Cairo a ml caught j)uss4.-ngers 
in the strf||ls by n»pts furni.shed with 
hooks and let down from houses. 

(B.) THE LAND OF GOSHEN. 

Tub “ land of Goshen,” also called Goshen 
simiily, appeiirs to have borne another 
name, “the land of lljimescs” (Gen. xlvii. 
11), unless this be the name of a district of 
Go.shen. It was bctwisui Joseph’s resi¬ 
dence at the time and the frontier of Pales¬ 
tine, imd apparently the extreme province 
tiowards that frontier (Gen. xlvi. 20). Gen. 
xlvi 33, 34, shows that Goshen was 
scarcely regarded as a part, of Egypt 
Proper, and was not peopled by Egyptians 
—characteristics that would positively in¬ 
dicate a frontier province. The next men¬ 
tion of Goshen confirms the previous infer¬ 
ence that its jiosition was iwtwecn Camum 
and the Delta (Gen, xlvii. J, 6, 6, li). 
Go-shen was a pastoral country, where 
some of Pharaoh's cattle were kept. The 
clearest indications of the e.Nuct position of 
Go.''hen we those afforded by the narrative 
of the Exotius. The Israelites i>et out 
from the town of Kame.^*s in the hind of 
Goshen, made two days’ journey to " the 
edge of the wildernei^" and in one day 
more reached the Red Sea. At the start¬ 
ing-point two routes lay before them, “ the 
way of the hmd of the Philistines . . . 
that l^was} near,” and “the way of the 
wilderness of the Red Sea ” (Ex, xili. 17, 
18). From these Indications we infer that 
the land of Goshen must liavc in part been 
near the eastern side of the ancient Delta, 
Bamesos lying within the valley now 
Ohiled the Bifdi-f-JrawicyW/, about thirty 
miles in a direct course from the ancient 
western shore of the Arabian Gulf. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE LAST YEARS OF JACOB AND JOSi-TII. 

A.M. 2208-2300. B.0. 1700-1035. 

^ 1. Jacob's lost years. His desire to be buricti^jvith his fathers. $ 2. Ilis blessing on 
Joseph and his sona ^ 3. His prophetic a<ldross to his twelve sons, and their liless' 
ings —i. Reuben-ii. lii. Simeon and IjCvi— iv. Judah -Messianic senao—v, Zt^bulun 
—vi. Issachar—vii. Dan -viii. Qad —ix. Asher—x. Nai)htliiiU—xi. Joseph- Mes¬ 
sianic sense—xii. Benjamin, The twelve tribes now conslitutwl. ^ 4. Death, em- 
iMlmment, and burial of Jacob. ^ 6. Jo.seph’8 kindness to his brethren. $ 6, Joseph’s 
last prophecy aod injunction. His death and burial. ^ 1. Death and burial of the 
other patrlarcha ^ 8. Interval between Joseph and Moses. J 9. Qironology of 
th'pilgrimage in Canaan and Egypt 

§ 1. The few remaining years of Jacob’s life wore spent in tran¬ 
quillity and abundance. He lived sovontoen years in Egypt, aiul 
Iwhcld his descendants “ multiply e.xceedingly.” ^ The chief record 
of this period is his prophetic blessing on his s<jns—ouc’of the most 
important passagtss in the whole Bible. 

First, as his end approached, he sent for Joseph, and made him 

t Gen. xlvii. 27. 
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swear that ho would uot bury him in Egypt, but carry him to the 
scpuldire of his fathers.* There is one point in this passage which 
must not be jmssed over. "Israel bowed himself upon the Iwd’s 
head.” An act of worship is certainly intended, doubtless a thanks¬ 
giving to Go<l for the peaceful close of his troubled life, and for the 
assurance of being soon " gathered to his fathers.” 

Whether in this act Jacob bent his head reverently as ho nysed 
himself on his bed, or whether he supported himself on the head of 
his Ixdstcad, as in the next chapter (v. 2), or on the top of that, 
8hei)herd’s staff, “which he had carried all his life,”* is in itself of 
little conillquencc. But the last, and x>robably the most natural 
iiitcriaetation, which is that given by the LXX., and followed by 
St. Paul * has been strangely perverted. The Vulgate, which in 
Genesis lias adomvit Deum conversus ad lectidi caputy translates 
the fiassage in the Hebrews adoravU fastig^m virgw eju$ (for ini 
Tu uKpov Tijs pd^Bov awToO), worshipped ike top of Ms staff; and the 
text is cit(‘d as an authority for imago worshS^J^ 

§ 2. Soon after this, J oseph heard that his father was sick; and 
he Avent to visit him with his sons, Manasseh and Ej>hraim.* The 
dying patriarch blessed Josef>h and his sons, in the name of the 
“God, before whom his fathers Abraham and Isaac had w'alked, 
the God who had fed him all his life long, the Angel who had 
redeemed him from all evil.” He claimed Ephraim and Manasseh 
for his own, phunng them even before Reuben and Simeon, whose 
Inst and violence had forfeited their birthright; and henceforth they 
were numbered among the heads of the tribes of Israel. Throughout 
the w’hole scene, he gave Ephraim the j^reccdcnce over Manasseh; 
and, though unable to see, he crossed his hands, disregarding Josejih’s 
oiJposition; so that in blessing them his right hand was onEphrainPs 
head, and his left on Manasseh’s. Thus was added one more lesson 
of God's sovereign choice to ^le examples of Abel, Shem, Abram, 
Isaac, and himself, who were all younger sons. He foretold for them 
a prosj^erity which would make them the envy of the other tribes 
of Israel; and he ended by giving Josejih an extra portion above 
his brethren, thus marking him as his heir, in res^iect of property; 
for the royaZ was given to Judah, and the was after¬ 

wards assigned to Levi. The division of these three great functions 
of the patriarchal government is already a mark of the transition 
from the family to the nation, 

§ 3. Having thus given Joseph his scqmrato and special blessing 
for himself and his two sons, Jacob C/alled all his sons to hear the 
last words if Israel their father.® He plainly declared that his words 

* Gen-xIvU. 29-31. 3 Gen. xxxlL 10. with the earliest example of Hebrew poetry, 

♦ Hob. xi.21. * Gen. xlvili. except the brief speech of the Cttinito 

Qeu. xlix. The passage presents us 1 Lainecb In Gen. Iv. 23, 24. 
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were of prophetic import^ ami that their fulfilment would reach even 
to the last clays (v. 1). Could we expound them fully, we .should 
probably find tliat, in most, if not all the several blessings, there is 
a reference—first, to the personal character and fortunes of the twelve 
|)atriarchs; secondly, to the history and circumstances of the tribes 
descended from them; an<.i, histly, a topical allusion to the twelve 
trilws of tlie spiritual Israel.'^ We cjin trace the first two elements 
in all c.isca, and the last is conspicuous in the blessings on Judah and 
Joseph, the two heads of the whole family. But the details of the 
interpretation are confessedly most difficult. The whole prophecy 
should be compared with the bles.sing, wherewith Mose the man 
of God blessed the children of Israel before Ins death.” * Like the 
latter, Jacob’s prophecy contains a hhssing on each tribe, though in 
some cases it is almost di.sguised under the censure which his sons 
had incurred. 

i. Keuden, the emest son, is acknowledged as his father’s 
“strength and the ^^^inning of his might,” and as “excelling in 
dignity and power;” for such was his privilege by right of birth. 
He is always named first in the genealogies, and his numerous and 
powerful tribe took the le.ad in war. But he had forfeited Ixis special 
birtliright by a slmmeful act of wantonm/ss, which is compared to 
water bursting its l)ounds.® And not only did lieubeii yield the 
royal dignity to Judah, hut, the |)ossessions of the tribe lying in the 
most exi)oscd position east of the Jordan, they wore the first to 
become subject to a foreign ix)wcr. 

ii. and iii. Simeon and Levi are named together,*® as akin in 
character, and together they are cut off from succeeding to the place 
forfeited by Reuben, for their cruelty to the Shwhemitos. The 
penalty of being “scattered in Lsrael,” instead of having a sliarc in 
the inheritance, reads liktj a curse; hut it xvas turned into a blessing. 
The tribe of Levi, liaving redeemed its panait’s fault by taking the 
Lord’s side in the matter of the golden calf, was consecrated to the 
jiriesthood,** and, though they had no inhcriiancc in Israel, they 
enjoyed a part of the inheritance of all the rest, Simeon early lost 
consequence among the tribes. His toiritoiy, wliich lay on the 
extreme south-west border, was never xvrested from the Philistines. 
Many members of the tribe gained subsistence and honour as 
teachers, “ scattered ” among all the other tribes. 

iv. Judah is announced, in a grand hurst of prophetic fervour, as 
adding to his other dignities that of Ixdng the ancestor of the Mes¬ 
siah. In fact, the promise, which has been limited step by step, is 
now centred in this tribe. The key-note of the whole 1^’easing is in 

^ Bcv. viJ. the fignre is that of the Qrcek vrrvpt^iaAof, 

Deut. xxxiil. So in Gen. xxix. 33,34. 

'■* Qiin, xtix. 4 * so rather than ufutabU: n gx. xxvii. 2o>29. 
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the meaning of Judah’s name, Pkaise ; and it includes the follow¬ 
ing points:— 

(1.) Precedence among his brethren and victory over his enemies. 

(2.) lie is denoted by a fit symbol, which is varied to give it a 
complete force—the lion’s whelp, exulting over the prey in youthful 
vigour, the lion crouching in his den, the lioness whom none may 
provoke but at their peril. It was doubtless from this prophecy that 
the tribe of Judah took a lion’s whelp for its standard, with the 
motto, “Rise up, Jehovah, and let thine enemies be scattered.” 

(3.) Then follows a plain declaration of the royalty of Judah. 
From him^as descended David, the son of Jesse, and in his house 
the sceptre of Judah remained, Avhile the relKjllious kingdom of the 
other tribes had many different dynasties, till the Babylonish Cap¬ 
tivity. The civil rulers of the restored state (now called JeiL% 
Juda-iy b(.>cause belonging chiefly to this trih|[) were at first of the 
house of David, as in the case of Zeriibbabel.^* Even though the 
peculiar religioiis character of the new coiJiRnwtialth throw* the 
chief power into the hands of the priests, and though Judas Macca- 
baius and his line of princcjs were of the race of Levi, the nation 
which they governed W'as composed essentially of the tribe of Judah, 
And thus “the sceptre did not depjirt from Judah, nor a lawgiver 
from iKjtween his feet,” till the usurpation of the Iduma?an Herod 
gave a sign of “ the coming of the Shiloh,” which was verified by 
the birth of Jesus Christ, tlio Son of David and of Judah. 

v. Zebulun’s lot is predicted in terms w'hich exactly describe 
the position of the tribe between the Lake of Tiberias and the 
Mediterranean, bordering on tlie coasts of the Phoenicians, and sharing 
in their commerce. 

vi. IssAciiAB is described by “ the image of the ‘ strong-honed he- 
ass’—the largo animal used for burdens and field-work, not the 
lighter and swifter she-ass for rj|j.liug—* couching down between the 
tw'o hedgerows,’ chewing the cud of stolid ease and quiet—which is 
very applicable, not only to the tendencies and hahite, hut to the very 
size and air of a rural agrarian people, while the sequel of the verso 
is no less suggestive of the certain result of such tendencies when 
unrelieved by any higher aspirations—‘ He saw tbat#rest w'as good 
and the land pleasant, and he bowed his back to bear and became 
a slave to tribute’—the tribute imposed on him by the various 
marauding tribes who were attracted to his territory by the richness 
of the crops.” The vale of Esdraelon, which just corresponds to the 
territory of Issachar, was the most fertile land in Palestine. 

vii. DAN,#ike Judah, is described by the significauco of hie own 

We have here an example of the double the person’s birth (Gen. xxix. 35), and 
elgnliieanoe of Scripture names, -with refer- prophetically to the destiny of his race, 
enee. primarily, to the circumstances of Ezra iii. 2. 
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namo. His territories were at tie two opposite extremities of tho 
land, and it is douBtfiil whether the delineation of Dan in JacoVs 
blessing relates to the original settlement on the western outskirts of 
Judah, or to the northern outpost. “ Dan,” the judge, “ shall judge 
his peoplehe, the sou of the concubine no less than the sons of 
Leah; he, the frontier tribe no less than those in the places of 
honour, shall ])e “ as one of the tribes of Israel.” “ Dan shall bo a 
serpent by the way, an adder in the path ”—that is, of the invading 
enemy by the north or by the w’^est, “that biteth the heels of the 
horse,” the indigenous serpent biting the foreign horse unknown to 
Israelite warfare, “so that his rider shall fall backwards.” And his 
war-cry as from the frontier fortresses shall be, “ For Thy Siilvation, 
0 Lord I have waited I ” ** 

viii. Gad’s fortune, too, is contained in his nami?, which is 
repeated with a pla^. on the word : “ A plundering troop shall 
jdunder him, but he will plunder at their heels.” As one of the 
tribes east of Jordfite^/Gad was among tho first canied captive 
and perhaps Jacob refers to this, promising that bis enemies shall 
not triumj^h to the end—a i)romise which belongs also to the spi¬ 
ritual Israel. 

ix. Asher (tho happy or blessed) is promised the richest fruits of 

the eartli. His land, some of the most fertile in the north of Pales¬ 
tine, yielded him “fat bread” and “royal dainti(?s,” and enabled him 
to “ dip his foot in oil.” But this wealth was purchased by inglo¬ 
rious ease and forbidden alliances with the heathen, whom he failed 
to drive out.*^ No great action is recorded of this tribe, and it fur¬ 
nished no judge or hero to the nation. “ One name alone shines out 
of the general obscurity—the aged widow, ‘Anna, the daughter of 
Phanuel of the tribe of Aser,’ who, in the very close of the history, 
departed not from the Temple, but ‘served G(,hI w'ith fastings and 
prayers night and day.’ ” ^ 

X, Napiithali’s blessing, also highly figurative, is obscured in 
our version by a mistranslation. It should bo 

"Naphlhali is a towering terebinth; 

Ue bath a goodly crest.*' 

The description, like Delwrah’s,^* of 

**Naphthali on tho high places of tho field,** 

agrees with the position of the tribe among the highlands between 
Lebanon and the Upper Jordan, from its sources to t he sea of Galilee.** 

Stanley’s Sinai and Pal^ftine, p. 396. ** i Chroti. v 26. 

According to Jewish tradition, Jacob's iX'at. xxxiii. 24 
blosfdng on Dan is a prophetic allusion to Judges 31 , 32 . t' 

Samson, the great ‘Judge’ of the tril|j)c; Stanley’s .S^inat and PaicsKnc, p.265. 

and the ejaculation with whidi it closes Juctecs v. is. 
was that actually nttered by Samson when ** Comp. Dcut. xxxiii. 23; Josh, xx- J. 
brought into the tanple at Gaza. 
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xi. The blessing on Joseph forms the climax of the father’s fond- 

v,» 

ness and the prophet’s fervour. Taking his name {adding or fttcrcase) 
as a sign both of his past abundance and his future enlargement, ho 
compares him to a fruitful vine, or rather a branch of the vine of 
Israel, throwing its shoots over tlie wall of the cistern by which it is 
planted; and ho i>roniisos his favourite son every form of blessing 
that man could desire or enjoy. As in all his history, so in this 
prophecy especially, Joseph is one of the most eminent types of 
Christ. J'hc symbols of the vine, of which He is tlie root, and the 
members ^ Ilis church the branches, and of the livmg water by 
which the living tree is iiourLshed, arc expounded by himsclf.^^ 

xii. Ben.iamin is described as a wolf, ravening for his prey, and 
successful ill obtaining it—an image taken perhaps from the wild 
beasts, .such as wolves, foxes, jackals, and hyt;n;is, which infest the 
dedlos of the territory of Benjamin. Marked %, is the contrast to the 
majestic stnaigth of .Judah the lion, the warlikj^haracter is common 
to both tribes, and they were as closely connected in their history 
as the lion and the jackal are believed to lie in fact. 

The concluding words (v. 29) sliow that this was a formal 
appointment of Jacob’s twelve sons to be the twelve heads of the 
chosen race, now l)ecoming a natiHi, instead of its having one head 
as hitherto; and also that the ble.ssings and prophecies of the dying 
patriarch had respect rather to the trilxjs than to their individual 
ancestors; and henceforth the tribes are continually sjKiken of as if 
they were persons. 

§ 4. Having added one more injunction to all his sons, to bury 
liim in the e«avc of Machpdah, Jacob “gathered up his feet into 
the bed, and yielded up his spirit,and was gathered unto his people” 
at the age of 147.® After a burst of natural grief, Joseph gave 
orders for his embalmment, and kept a mourning of forty days, 
according to the Egyptian cuttom.® He then wont, by Pharaoh’s 
permission, with all his brethren, and the elders both of Israel, and 
Egypt, and a great militaiy retinue, to carry the body of Jacob 
into Canaan. Avoiding tbo warlike Philistines, they made a circui 
to Atad, near the Jordan, where they kept so great a mourning foi 
seven days, that the astonished Canaanites called fhe place Abel 
Mizraim mourning of Egyjf'). Proceeding thence to Hebron, 
Jacob’s sons buried him in the cave of Machpelah.® 

§ 5. On their return to Egypt, Joseph’s brethren, fearing the effect 
of their father’s removal, sought his forgiveness, and made submis¬ 
sion to him. With tears of love, and disclaiming the right to 
judge then^f which was God's alone, he returned the memorable 
answer—“Yc thought evil against mft,butGod meant it unto good.” 

»' John XV. 1. foil.; iv. 14, vii. 38; vl. | MOea 1.1-3. 

Ac. “ Gen. xlix. 33; xlvii. 28. | « Gen. 1.1-13; comp. J 8. 
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He promised still to nourish them and theirs: And he comforted 
them, and spake kindly unto them.” 

§ 6. Joseph survived his father for fifty-four years, still enjoying, 
as we may assume, his honours at the court under the same dynasty, 
though possibly under a succession of kings. He saw Ephraim’s 
children of the third generation, and had Manasseh’s grandchildren 
on 'his knees. At length he died at the age of 110. He was em- 
lialmed and placed in a sarcophagus, but not buried. For before 
his death he had predicted to his brethren** their return from Egypt 
to the promisj^ land; and ho had bound them by an oj»th to carry 
his remains with them. “ By faith Joseph, when ho died, made 
mention of the departing of the children of Israel; and gave com¬ 
mandment concerning his bones.” (n.c. 1()35). 

Tlirough all their afflictions, the children of Israel kept the 
sacred deposit of Jose{»ii’s bones, and doubtless they often consoled 
themselves with his^-jring promise and the memory of his greatness. 
Amidst the terrors of that “ memorable night,” when God led tho 
people out of Egyi)t, Moses did not forget the trust.** When the 
people were settled in Canaan, they buried Joseph at Shechem, in 
the parcel of ground which Jacob bought from tho Amorites, 
and which he gave as a sjK’cial inheritance to Joseph.** 

§ 7. Of the other patriarchs we are only told that “ Joseph died, 
and all his brethren, and all that generation.” ** But Stephen adds 
this remarkable statement: “Jacob went down into Egypt and died, 
ht and our fathers^ and were carried over into Syckem, and laid in 
the sepulchre that Ahruham bought for a sum of money of the sons 
of Emmor, the father of Sychem.” 

Though all the Hellenistic Jews “ wereunablo to resist the wisdom 
and spirit by which he spake,” ** modern Christian critics have dis¬ 
covered that Stephen confounded Abraham’s purchase of Machpchili 
from the Hittites with Jacob’s purchase near Shechem from tho 
Amorites! But after we have corrected the obvious blunder of a 
copyist, by reading Jacob for Ahrafumriy the question remains-— 
Were Jacob and all his sons buried at Shechem, in the same sepul¬ 
chre as Joseph ? Not necessarily. The passage may simply mean 
that Joseph’s ^bmb at Shechem was regarded as the family sepulchre. 
Whether the bones of his brethren were placed in or beside the 
sarcophagus of Joseph, and whether the remains of Jacob wore 
removed from Hebron to Shechem, are questions suggested, but we 
scarcely think determined, by the words of Stephen. 

Gen. 1.15*21. ^ Gen, 1. 22-26 ; Heb. 22. 

^ This word has no doubt the extended ^ £x. xilt. 12. 
iiea’te of the hoods of the tribes, Including Josh. xxiv. 32; comp. Qen. xzxiii. 10 
any of Jacob's sons who were still alive; xlviiL 22. 
but Joseph would naturally be one of the Ex. i. 6. 
last survivors of the twelve. Acts vH. 16. 


^ /cts Vi. 10. 
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§ 8. The interval between the death of Joseph and the beginning 
of the lx)ndage in Egypt is dismissed with the brief but emphatic 
gtatornent, that “ the children of Israel were fruitful, and increased 
abundantly, and multiplied, and waxed exceeding mighty; and the 
land was filled with them.”® The last words may imply that, 
while their main settlement was still at Goshen, members of the 
race wore scattered over the country; and, in spite of the system of 
caste, they may have found employment as artificers and soldiers, as 
well as shepherds. If this were so, they were again restricted to the 
land of G^hcn by the king who began to oppress them,®* and were 
thus collemed for their departure. Besides the information contained 
in the genealogies, only one event is recorded during this period— 
the unsuccessful predatory exi)edition of Zabad, the sixth in descent 
from Ephraim, against the Philistines.®® This repulse, happening 
only a short time before the Exodus, will Help to account for the 
}XH)ple's fciir of tho Philistines.®* As Stephen brings down the 
prosj)erity of the people till near the time of the Exodus, the 
bondage must have begun only a short time before the birth of 
Moses.®^ 

§ 9. The whole period of the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt is 
reckoned at 430 years in the account of their departure.®* It is 
impossible to take<lhis number literally, consistently with other 
chronological data; but there can he no difficulty in understanding 
it of the whole pilgrimage of the chosen family, from the time when 
Abram was called to leave his home for “ a land that he should 
afterward rtxjeive as an inheritance,” to the time when his heirs did 
actually receive it. And accordingly St. Paul nnikons 430 years 
from the promise made to Abraham to the giving of the Law 
(b.c. 1921-b.c. 1401, according to the received chronology).® In the 
covenant with Abraham, the period is stated at 400 years.*® Wo 
cannot be surprised at a ditfemnee of thirty years above the round 
number being neglected in a prophecy j besides, some years had 
already elapsed, and if we reckon from the last complete promise^** 
we have only seven years above the 400. The 430 years may be 
divided into two equal periods—^215 years for tho pilgrimage in 
Canaan (b.o. 1921-170f)), and 215 for the residence ilt Egypt (1706- 
1491). The bondage itself was probably less than 100 years, 
as the whole period from the death of Joseph to tho Exodus was 144 
years (b.c. 1635-1491). 

3!* E.X. I, 7. w Jilx. vlll, 22, X. 23. v. agree with tills, for, bet^es that the 

j Chroti. yi. 20*22. word may mean a round period, m a ceu- 

w Ex. xlli. It. tury, the average duration of a generation 

3' Acta vii. 17,18; comp. Pb, cv. 24, 25. w^ at that time about 100 years; comp. 
•'« Ex. xii. 41. » Ual. iU. 17. Acts vli. 6. 

Gen. XV. 13 ■ tho four genvrationB of ** Gen. xvii. 19. 
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(A ) REVIEW OF THE PATlUAiWilAL 
PERIOD. 

I. ^Meaning qf tfte I’a-triardmi Oispema- 
turn. —Tlie Grcttk word /‘atriarvh* (llar- 
ptdpxif^, the J'alher-raler') f?ives a fuller 
etymological exiircsaloii to tlie idea which 
was at first essential to the simpler Hebrew 
word, at the time when the JaLher was, by 
the fight of nature, the rul^ of the whole 
comuiunity formed by his Jiving descend¬ 
ants. in sacred history the tonn is com¬ 
monly applied to the descendants of Adam, 
through the line of Abrahanf. down to the 
time of Moses. The whole plan of Gcal’s 
moral govonmient and n^j^uion of him¬ 
self belore the giving of tile Mosaic I^aw 
coubtiiules the J'iUriarchal DUpenmUony 
which St. Paul expressly distinguishes by 
the phrase “ until the I,aw,'’ and defines as 
“ from Adam to Moses ” (Rom. v. 13 , 14). 
its iK.'CuUut characteristics were the direct 
and intimate communion of God with His 
people, and their government by a moral 
system, the groat principles of which w'ere 
well understood, though not yet ri-duced to 
u code of Jaws.f It wjis an experiment of 
moral governuient in the simple and beau¬ 
tiful form of family harmony. Its ideal Is 
cxpressc-d in the words—"1 know Abra¬ 
ham, tliat he will command his children 
and his household after him, and they shall 
keep the way of Jehovah, to do justice and 
judgment.” 

li. lt» Three .SYcrpcs.—The patriarchal 
dispensation may be divided into three 
stages. (1.) When our first parents had 
fallen from their primitive stab! of in¬ 
nocence, they were placed, by the promise 
of a deliverer, in a condition still to trust 
in the mercy of God, and to choose be- 
tw’een a life of humble deix'nvlcnce and 
obedience to Him, and self-willed opposi¬ 
tion against Him; and the observance of 
sacrifices of blood seems to have been an 
outward sign distinguishing the followers 
of those two course's. The distinction was 
seen in the iieraonal characters of Cain an<l 
Alxil. and in the family characters of the 

* It fa eporiScaUy applied in die N. T. to Al*m- 
nnin tUeb. vii. 4), to tlie twelve auiui of Jacob (Acta 
vil. S, V), and to Da^fd (Acts ii. 1(9). Tbc 
UM it H8 the cqnivaieiit for the htnri or prince of a 
tribe (1 Obruu, xxiv. 31, xx.vii. 22; 2 Chitin. axUL 20; 
a\vt 12). 

t Th« few cased of dofinlto laws, which are eiti- 
Ixstted hi (lie scMwIled ** Noadhio Precepts," faavo 
tiwa already nonoed. 


Cainites and the Sethites; but before long 
the hitter also w'cro corrupted by their 
union witti the former—the sons of (iod 
intermarrying with the daugliters of m«‘n 
— and th*' gc-uwul result was an almost 
j universal experiiiKTit on Uoil’s forbearance, 
j (2.) This state of things was ended by the 
ih.-luge, after which the ^jK'riuunt of 
godly obedience atid jwitriarchal order was 
renewed under the frc-sli conditions laid 
down by the cov<‘jiant with Noah, ensuring 
till* divine forhearjuia; till I lie end of time. 
But when the pros|R!ct of judgment w'as 
thus loniovcd far olf, sin assumed new 
Courage; the Babel-biiiklers nuuie tbe dar¬ 
ing attempt to render thems('lves inde¬ 
pendent of Jehovaii: nations were founded 
on tbt)sc godless principles W'hich have 
ever since prevailed in the ” kingdoms of 
tliis world.” This was the very consum¬ 
mation of rebellion against tlio jiatriarehal 
dispensation; while, tlie authority with 
which it invested tin? father of the family 
was claimed, af it baa bt'eii to-our own 
day, for tbe des|Kit and usuri)<}r. Idolatry 
was established in all these kingdoms; and 
the pure worshiii of Jehovah wa.-, uUau! 
proserve-d,or perhaps wc sliould lather s;iy, 
rotaught to man, iu cuimeetion with the 
tine model of patriarchal government, 
in tbe one I'aniily, whu’h was chosim to 
wander as nomads, living under 

I tents, amidst the nations with whom as 
i yet they shared iro earthly iuhcrltaDce. 

[ (3.) It is in this third stage th.it w'e seethe 
I gAieral form and spirit of the patriarchal 
life ; for the notices of the <‘arlier periods 
are too swmlj’ to uifoi'd us more llian a few 
detached l<'s.sons of a moral and religious 
nature. Of the social life of the Ante- 
j dlluvian Patriarchs, and tweu of tlie J’ost- 
diluvian Patriarchs lx=!forc Abraliam, wo 
know next to nothing; but when we turn 
to the pictures of Abrutiani dwelluig in 
tents * with Isaac and Jacob, the heirs 
with him of the same promises; of the 
other branch of the family at Haron; of 
the conflicts betwwn >Sarah and llagar on 
behalf of Ishunu;! and Isjutc, and between 
Esau and Jacob thi’iii8elv|}, for the right 
of iidieritancc; of Lsaoc ancT Jacob blessing 
their children before they died; and of the 
varied relations between tiic sons of Israel 

* " Tho lledoxiin tcTita are eilll the fulthfal ny 
raAotAlun of tbe outwar*! life of tbe patriarohit." 
tauley’e lyiuai and Preface, p. ixir. 
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and theit familios—In those and many 
other scenes we see the working of the 
patriarchal system with sufficient distinct- 
neiM to trace its leading principles. 

JLli. Its leadifif! jprinciples .—It is based 
on the sacrcdnesa of family ties and pa¬ 
ternal authority. This authority, as the 
only one which is natural and original, is 
inevitably the foundation of the earliest 
form of society, and is prolmbly seen most 
perfectly in wamlerlng tribes, where it is 
not affected by local attacl)meuts and by 
the acquisition of wealth. It is one, from 
the nature o^|[|he case, limited in its scot)e, 
deptmding more on its sacredness than its 
power, aJiii giving room for much exercise 
of freedom; and, as it extends from the 
family to the tribe, it nmst become less 
stringent and loss concentrated, in propor- 
tiOJi to its wider diffusion. In Scripture 
this authority ia consecrahxl by an ultimate 
reference t-o Qod, tlie God of the i>atrl- 
arcb, the father (tliat is) both of him and 
his cbiltlren. Not, of course, that the idea 
tif God's Fatherlitwd carried with it the 
knowledge of mjin's personal communion 
with Ifis nature (which -Is revealed by the 
incarnation); it rather implied ftiith in 
His prob'ction, and a free and loving obe¬ 
dience to Ills authority, with the hope 
(more or less assured) of some greater 
blessing from Him in the coniing of the 
promised seed. At the, same time, this 
faith was lud aUov\ed to degenerate, as it 
was prone to do, into an appropriation of 
Ood, as Ihe mere tutelary Go«l of the race. 
The Lord, it is true, suffers Himself to bo 
called “the God of .Shorn, of Abraham, of 
Isaac, and of Jacob;’’ but He also reveals 
Himself (and that eraphatlcally, m tJiougb 
it were His |)ecuHar title) as the “G^ 
Almighty” (Gen. xvii. l, xxviii. 3, xxxv. 
11); He is addressed as the »*.Iudgo of all 
the earth " (Gen. xvlii. '25), and a.s such is 
known to have intercourse witii Pharaoh 
and Abimelwh (ilen. xil 17, xx. 3-s), to 
hallow the priestliocalof Mckhizedek (Gen. 
xiv, 18-20), and to execute wrath on .Sodom 
and Gomorrah. All this wotild confinn 
what the generality of the covenant with 
Noah and of the promise of blessing to 
"all nations” in Abraham’s Sf^d must 
have distinctly taught, that the chosen 
family were not substitutes but repre¬ 
sentatives of all tuuiikind, and that Gofl’s 
relation to thec^was a cloju"er and more 
perfect type of that in which He stood to 
all. 

Still the <listincti<>n and preservation of 
the chosen family, and the maintenance 
of the pati-rnal authority, are tho sptKiiai 
O. T. IIl.ST. 


purposes which give a key to the moaning 
of tho history and of the institutions re- 
cordccL For this the birthright (probably 
carrying with it tho priesthood) was re- 
ser\’ed to the first-born, belonging to him 
by inheritance, yet not assured to him till 
ho received his father’s blessing; for this 
tho sanctity of marriage was Jealously 
and even cruel ly guarded, as In Gen, xfcxiv. 
7,13.31 (Dinah), and In xxxviii. 24 (Tamar), 
from tho licence of the world without; and 
all intermarriage with idolaters w'os con¬ 
sidered as treason to the family and the 
God of Abraham (Gen. kxvi. 34 , 35, xxvii.. 
46, xxviiL 1, 6-9). Natural obedience .*md 
affection are the earthly virtues especially 
brought out in tho history, and the sins 
dwelt upon (from the irreverence of Ham 
to the sellii^ of Joseph), aru aU. such its 
offt-nd againll these. 

Tho type of character formed under it 
is one imperf > -s, hi inteliectuai and .spiritual 
growth, hocauuse not yet tried by the subtler 
temptations, or forced to contemplate the 
deeper questions of life; but it is one re¬ 
markably simple, affectionate, and free, 
such ns would grow up under a natural 
authority, derived from God and centring 
in Him, yet allowing, under its unques- 
tionetl sacredness, a familiarity and freedom 
of bitercourse with Him, which Is strongly 
contrasted with the stern luid awful cha¬ 
racter of the Mosaic dis]>ensatiOTi. To 
contemplate it from a Oliristian jKilnt of 
view is like looking back on the uncon¬ 
scious fre<*dotn and innocence of childhood, 
with tliat deeper hislght and strength cd 
character w'hich are gained by tho experi¬ 
ence of manhood. Wo see in it the g'-rm.-^ 
of Hie future, of the future revelation of 
God, and the future trials and development 
of man. It is on this fact that the typical 
interpretotion of its history depends, an 
interpretation sanctioned directly by the 
example of .St, Paul (Gal. Iv. 21-31; Heb. 
vil. 1-17), indirectly supported by other 
passages of Scripture (Mutt. *xxiv. 37-39: 
Tjuko xvii. 2S-32; ix. 10-13), and 

instinctively adoptetl by all who have 
! studied the history itself, 
i 

I (B.) THE BOOK OF JOB. 

i Ih additlott to the notices of patriarchal 
! life contidned In the Book of Genesis, wo 
j p<»s8i-ss u contemi>oraiy document, which 
I throws a flood of light on the manners, 
! th<9 social comlltion, and the moral and 
I religious cliaractcr of the, period. It would 
j be out of placf- hero to attempt a full dis- 
• cussion of the theories that have been 

H 
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maintained respecting the Book Job ; I 
but M'hatever opinions nuiy be held of the 
reality of Job's personal existence, and of 
the events on wliich the great discussion 
that nils the book is based, there is enough 
internal ovidenca lor our present purpose. 
The residence of the patriarch in the laud 
of Uz, which took its name from a son of 
Aram (Gen, x. 23), or Nnhoc (Gen. xxii. 
21), marhs him as belonging to a brunch of 
The Aramaean race, which had settlod in 
tJje lower part of Mesopottunia (probably 
to the south or south-east of I’ah.'stine, in 
idiimsean Arabia), adjacent to the Sabieans 
and (Jljalda*ans.* The opinions of Job and 
his friends are thus peculiarly intercsthig 
as exhibiting an aspet;t ttf tlie imtriarchul 
religion ouMde of the family of Abraham, 
and as yet uninfluenced by the legi.slatiou 
of Moses.f The form of wt»-8liip belongs 
(tssentially to the early patriarchal typej 
with little of ceremonial ril;};U, without a 
separate priesthood, it is thoroughly domtjs- 
tic in form and spirit. The state of society, 
while still c.H.st.ntially patriarchal, and 
based on the same foundations of parental 
authority and fhmiiy order that w'c sve in 
the Book nf forms a striking con¬ 

trast with the latter in its develoiunetit 
beyond the stage of single pastoral life. 

All critias concur in extolling the fr(“6h 
aotieju;! simplicity of maunei's di-scribed in 
this book, the genuine air of tire w ild, 
vigorous life of the desert, the stamp 
of hoar antiquity, and the thorough con- 
^^s»toncy in the development of clmracters, 
equally remarkablo for originality anti 
force. There is an absolute contrast be¬ 
tween the manners, thoughts, and feelings, 

• As tbr ai we cau gallier, tlic Und of Uz lay 
either eatit or soutb-eost of PaleBtine odJaccnl to 
the tfebsmiiB and tfao CholdaoMJS (Job f. 15,17>, 
<;on‘H^()nently northward of the sonthern Arabians, 
a4)d wi^ward of tbe Euphrates; and. lastly, adju¬ 
tant to tlie Bdomlteil ot Mount 8«ir. who at one 
period oocuplod Uz, probably os ooiitiperora (Jadti, 
ir. 21), and whose troglodyte habits are probably 
diwcribed In Job uz. 6. 7. Tbe i)aait{oD of the 
ronntry ntay farther be deduced from tite nailve 
funds of Job's fTkoris, Ellphiut the TemimJte tclnf 
an Idtmunan, Kllbat*he Barite beinc probaldy a 
nehrhbonr of the Qialdsaana, for Buz and Chesed 
were brothers (Gen. uU. 21,22), and BUdad tlie 
Shuhlte bein^ one of the Bene-Kodtun, Vrom the 
alMve flata we Infer that the land of I'r. oorro- 
sponds to the Arabia Dexerfa of olaaritnl geo^ra- 
plU^—at all events, to so much of It an lies north 
of the 80tb paralhd of latltnde. This dlstiict has 
in all affsa lioen oecrapied by notnad tribes, wlui 
roam Aniu the hoirdm of Palestbie to Hie Eu¬ 
phrates. and northward to the confines of Byrbc 
This view is confirmed by the raarkod trac«M of 
Ute ani'iftil Anunuic dialect la the langtiafiU Of the 
boob, and t>y its close alHnliy to Arabia. 

t iho total absoneo ot eoy alluelon. nrd/^y 
to the Mosaio Law, but to the events of the Eki^us. 
the fiuue ot whicti must liave iwhed the country 
of Job, on any hypothmis leepoctlnA its locality. 

Is a stront( armament for the early a^ both of the 
patriurcb and of the book. 


and those which characterised the Israel¬ 
ites during the monarchical period; while 
whatever difference exists between th(j 
customs of the older patriarchs asdcscrilted 
in Genesis and those of Job's family and 
associates, is accounted for by the progress 
of events in the inbirvening period. The 
chieftain lives in consldiTablo splendour 
and dignity; menial offlees. such as com¬ 
monly devolved uiron the elder patriarchs 
and their children, are now iTerfurnied by 
servants, between whom and the family 
the distinction appears to lx* more sti'onglv 
marked. Job visits the o(>y fr(?<iucntly, 
and is there received with high rospr-ct as 
a prince, jqdgo, and distingrushed warrior 
(Job xxix. 7-9). There a)-e alUtsions to 
courts of Judicature, written in<lictm<?nts, 
and regular forms of proc-dure (Job xiii. 
26, and xxxi. 23). Men had begun to 
obs-.-rve and reason upon thejdienomena of 
nature, and astronomical observations w»;rc 
connected with curious speculations upon 
primeval iraditiotis. We read (Jot) x.x. 15, 
xxiii. 10, xxvii. 16, 17, xxvlii. 1-21) of min¬ 
ing ui>eration.s, great buildings, ruined 
sepuldires, and there are tlirougbout c<.>pi- 
ous allusions to the natural productions 
and the arte of Kgypt. 

The book consists of five imrts: the in¬ 
troduction, the discussion between Job 
and his thr(?c friends, the siHjecl) of KUbu, 
the manifestation and address of Almighty 
God, and the concluding chapter. 

1. The introdnetion supplies all the 
facts on w’liich the argument is ba-sed. 
Job, a chieftain in the lanci of Uz, of 
immense wealth and high rank, “the 
grciitest of all the men of the Kast," i.s 
repvcHentod to us as a man of perfect 
integrity, blauich^ in all the relations of 
nfc, declared indml by the Lord Himself 
to be “ without his like in all tl»c eurth,” 
“a j)crfcct, and an upilglit man, one that 
feoretb God, ami e.^chowoth evil." One 
question could bi’ lai.'^ed by envy; may 
not the goodness which securo-s bucli direct 
and timgible rewards be a refint'd form of 
selfishness? In the w’orld of sjrirlte, \vh<;re 
all the mysteries of exittonce are. brought 
to light, iSatan, the accusing angel, sug¬ 
gests the doubt, "doth Job fear God for 
nought ?" and lisserte boldly that if those 
external blessings were withdrawn Job 
would cast off his allegiance—“he will 
curse tliee to thy face.”%iTho problem is 
thus distinctly' propounded which this 
book is intended to discuss and solve. 
Can goodness exist irresirective of reward ? 
cau the fear of God be retained by in.au 
wh(*n every inducement to selfishiutsa is 
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taken away? The accuser receives per¬ 
mission to make the trial. He destroys 
Job’s property, then his children; and 
al'ierwardK, to leave no |)ossiblo opeidng 
for a cavil, is allowed -to inflict upon him 
the most terrible disease know'n in the 
East, Job’s wife breaks down entirely 
under tlu trial.* Job remains steadfHst. 
He repels his wife’s suggestion witli the 
simple words, “What! shall w'C rweive 
good at the hand of the T^ord, and shall w e 
not receive evil?" “in all this Job did 
nt»t sin with his lips.” The question 
raised by S:i%n was thus answered. 

2 . Still it is clear that many points of 
deep interest would have been left in 
ob.si;urily. Entire as wan the subniission 
of Job, he must liavo hw-n inwardly p<^r- 
plexed by events to w'hich he haJ no clue, 
which were quite unaccountable on any 
hf^potlio.ds hitherto entertained, and secaned 
repugnant to the idejis of justice engraveti 
on man’s lieart. An opportunity for tho 
dif cusaion of the providential government 
of the world is afforded in the most natural 
manner by the, introduction of three men, 
representing tlie wisdom and experience of 
the age, who come to condole witli Job on ; 
hcarhig of ids misfortunes. The meeting i 
is descrilK^d with singular beauty. At a | 
distance they gi'eet him with the wild 
deuKinstratious of sympathising grief 
usual in the east; coming near tl3ey are 
overpowered by the sight of his wretched¬ 
ness, and bit seven days and seven nighte 
w'itbout uttering a w'ord. 'J’his awful 
silence drew out all bis anguish. In ail 
agony of desperation ho curses the day of 
his birth. With the answer to this out¬ 
burst begins a series of discussions, con¬ 
tinued probably with some interval^t 
during Wiveral successive days. The re¬ 
sults of tlvc first diacus.>jon (from c. iii,- 
xiv.) may be thus summed up. We have 
on tile part of Job'.s friends a theory of the 
divine governmcait resting npon an exact 
and uniform correlation between sin and 
punishmiait (iv, 6, 11, and throughout). 
Afflictions are always penal, issuitig in 
Uie destruction of those who are radically 
oppt>.‘-i<*d to God, or who do not submit to 
His chastiscnient.s. 1 hey lead of course to 
correction and amendment of life when 
tlie suflercT repents, confesses his sins, 
puts them away, and t.urn8 to God. In 
that case restefttion to peace, and even 
increased prosperity may be expected (v. 
17-27). SUll the fact of the suffering 
always proves the commission of sotne 
special rin, while the d(»neaDour of the j 
sufferer indicates the true intcrnul relation 


bf’itween him and God. These principles 
are applied by them to the case of Job. 
In this part of the dialogue the cliaracter 
of the three friends is clearly developed. 
In order to do justice to the position and 
arguments of Job, it mu.st be borne in 
mind, that the direct object of the trial 
was to ascertain whether he would deny 
or forsake God, and that his real integrity 
is a,s8crted by tiod Hiuit-elf. Ho denies 
the assertion that punishment follow r 
surely on guilt, or proves its commissioip. 
In the government of Providence ho caJi 
see but one point clearly, via., that all 
events and results are alxsolutely in Go<l’‘5 
hand (.xii. 9-2S), but as for the principles 
which underlie lho.se events he knows 
nothing. In fact, he is sure that bis 
friends are e»iually unitiformed. Still he 
doubts not iAat God is jiL<t. There remain' 
then but oue course ojK'H to him, and that 
be takes. H? turns to supijlication, im¬ 
plores Qod to give him a fair and open 
trial (xiii, 18-2.s). BoUeving that with 
death all hope connected with this world 
ceases, he prays that he may he hidden in 
the grave (xiv'. 13), and there rcsorveil f«,r 
the day wlten God will try bis cause atal 
manifest Himself in love (ver, 15). Jn 
the second discussion (xv.-xxl.) there is a 
more resolute elaborate attempt on tin* 
part of Job’s frkaids to vindicate Him* 
theory of retributive justice. 'I’his rcqnii <■ 
an entire overthrow of the jxisition taktn 
by Job. Eljnhais (xv,), who, as uj-ii.!!. 
lays down the ba.si.s of the argument, di-e-i 
not now hesitate to impute to Job tho 
woi-st crimes of which man could 1-e 
guilty. BiUiid (will.) tokes up this sug¬ 
gestion of ungodlhiess, and concludes tluit 
the special evils which had come ^iixm 
Job are peculiarly the iienalties due tu 
one who is without God. Zophar not only 
iw:coQuCs for Job’s present calamities, but 
menaces him with st.ill greater evils (xx.'. 
In answer. Job recognises the hand of God 
In his afflictions (xvi. 7-16, and xix. 6-20 , 
but rt^ts the charge#f ungodliness; ia 
has never forsaken bin Maker, and never 
ceased to pray. He argues that since ii: 
this life the rigbU'ous certainly are n..>t 
saved from evil, it follows that their ways 
are watched and their sufferings reconled, 
with a view to a future and perfect mani¬ 
festation of tlie divine justice On the 
other hand, stung by the harsn and 
narrow-minded bigotry of his opiwncnts. 
Jci) draws out (xxi.) with terrible force 
the undeniable fact, that from the begin¬ 
ning to the end of their lives ungodly 
men, avowed atheists (vera li, 15), per- 
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Pons, in fact, guilty of the very crimes 
imputed, out of mere conjecture, to him¬ 
self, frefjueutly et^joy great and unbroken 
prosperity. In the third dialogne (xxii.- 
xxxj.) uo real progress is made by Job's 
opponents. Klipbuz (xxii.) makes a la.st 
effort. The station in winch Job was 
formerly placed presented temptations to 
certain crimes; the punishments which he 
undergoes are precisely such as might l)e 
♦xpected had those crimes IxH'n com¬ 
mitted; lienee, he infers, they actually 
were committed. Bildad has nothing to 
add but a few solemn words on the in¬ 
comprehensible miijesty of (Iwi and the 
nothingness of man. Zopbar is put to 
silence In his two last di.scoursos Job doe.s 
not alter bis position, nor, properly speiik- 
ing, adduce any new argument, but he. 
States, with incomparable lOtce and elo¬ 
quence, the chief points which h<i reganis 
as e.stablished (xxvi,). lie then (jtsvii.) 
de^criliea even more completely than Ins 
opponents bad done the destruction which, 
as A rule, ultimately falls upon the hyix)- 
rrite. Then follows (,\xviu.) the grand 
d<‘:.cription of Wisdom. The remiiincler of 
this discourse (xsix.-xxxi.) contolns a sin¬ 
gularly beautiful description of his funner 
life, contrasted with his actual mi.sery, 
t()gefher witli a full vindication of his cha¬ 
racter from all the charges iua«;le or in¬ 
sinuated by his opfKinents. 

:{. Thus ends the disc,u.ssion In which it 
i.- evident Ixitli jairties had partially falled- 
The points which had l>»en omitted, or 
iniptM‘fei.tly elcveloiied, are now taken up 
liy u new interlocuior (.xxxii.-xxxvu.). 
Klihu, a young man, descetidcii from a 
collateral branch of the family of Abra- 
hai.’i, has ii.stened in indignant silence to 
the arguments of his elders (xxxii. 7), and, 
impelled by an inward inspiratioti, he now 
•iddresses himself to Ixith \>iirtiesin the dis¬ 
cussion, and specially to Job. He shows 
tlud they had accu:«d .lob ujion false or 
ill.” uOicient ground.s and failrd to convict 
him, or to vindtiate (jod's justice. Job 
again Jiad assumed Ids enilro innocence, 
.'Old had arraigned that justice <,\.xxiii. 
9-H). 'ITiese errors be trace.? to th(‘ir both 
(/verlooking one njAin object of all Miffer- 
ing. Hod $}>«aki to men by cliastLsement. 
I'liU .'itatemeiit df*e« not Involve any chtirge 
• 'f special guilt, such as the friends had 
.tUegod and Job had repudiated. Again, 
Klihu argues (xxxiv. 10-17) that any charge 
of injustice, direct or implicit, against uod 
involves a coutradlclion in terms. Ood is 
the only routc/j of ju'.t.lce; the very idea 
ofjustiut i;j derived from His governance 


of the universe. Job is silent, and Klihu 
proewds (xxxvL) to show tliat tlie Al- 
mlghtincsi? of God is not, as Job see-ms to 
assert, a.ssociated with any contempt or 
neglect of Ifta creatures. The rest of the 
discourse brings out forcibly the lessons 
taught by tlie manifestations of goodness, 
as well as greatness, in weation. The la.d 
words are evidenliy spoken w'hile a violent 
storm is coming on. 

4. It Is obvious that many weiglity 
I truths have bofui developed in the course 

of the discussion -nearly every thei/ry of 
the objects and use.s of suffeiyng has been 
reviewed—while a great advance, lias Ix-on 
mside towards the. apprehension of doc¬ 
trines hereafter W be revealed, sucli a.s 
were known only to God. But the 
mystery is not as yet really cleared up. 
Ueijco* tlio necessity for the Thtjophany— 
from the midst of the rtorm .Jehovah 
sjwaks. In language of incomparable 
grandeur Ho r(*proves and sik'nccs the 
uiunnurs of .fob. G(xl does not conde¬ 
scend, strictly s;K!akitig, to argue with Hi.s 
creature.*?. The speculative quo..tions dis¬ 
cussed in tlio Collotjuj' are unnoticed, but 
the declaration of God’s absolute i)owcr is, 
illustratetl by a marvellously lx!.'iutiful 
and cc»mprehensivo survey of tl?e glory < J 
creation, and his all-enjbraoiug Providenc.- 
by reroi'cncc to tlie plitmoinena of the 
animal Idngdom. A .s< cond atiflres.s com¬ 
pletes the work. It provi.-s that a charge 
of inju.<tice again.st Cb)d involves the con- 
stxincncG that the accuser is more com¬ 
petent than He to rule the universe. 

5. Jolfs unre.served subn'iissioii termi- 
nat<*s the trial, in the rebuke then ad- 
drp.s;-ed to Job's opponcnl-s tlie iutegiity of 
his character is distinctly rK'ognls«l, while 
they are condemned for untruth, whicii is 
pardoiietl ou ilie inb^rccssiun of Job. 'I’he 
re.-.torutlon of lii.s external pros^xTity, 
which is an inevitable result of God’s per- 
horial mauife.si,itiun, symlsjlizes the ;:ltl- 
mate comptmsation of tiic righteous for nil 
sufi'erlngs undetgone u)>uu earth. 'Die 
great object of the Ixiok must surely he 
th.at which i.s dl-tiuctiy intimated in the 
introduction, and couiirm.d In the eoii- 
cluaton, to show Gie effects of calamity in 
its worst and (uo^t awful form upon a 
truly religious spirit. 

(C.) NAMES .VND KAIILY HISTORY 
OF WJYln\ 

1. i^ames .—The Scriptural name " Hum ” 
seems to be identiciil with the indigctious 
name of Kgypt, as it appr'ars in hletogly- 
i phics, “ Khemnii,” and refers to the black 
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colour of the soil. The Kpecial name in 
Scriptural geography was “ Mizraim,” a 
noun in the dual number riignifying the 
ttvo (i.e, the Upper and Lower) Jtltsr, the 
name by whlvb Kgypt is Ktill designated 
by the Arabs: it means " red mnd.” The 
Nile IB oecasionally named “Shihor** (Is. 
xxiii. 3; Jer. il. is); but more commonly 
Yeor ” (Gen. xli. 1; Ex. i. 22), after the 
Coptic iam, “river;” the Hebrews also 
applied to it wimetimes the term yertn, 

• Sea” (Is. xix. 5; Ez. xxxiL 2; Nab. 
ilL B). 

II. NistnUff. —The ancient history of 
Egy])t nmy b;* divided into three p<.trtions J 
—the old monarchy, e.\ti nding from the 
foundation of the kingdom to the invasion 
of thte IfyJssos; the middle, from the en¬ 
trance to the expulsion of the Hyksos; 
and the new, from the re-a'stablishrnent of 
the native monarchy by Amosis to the 
Per^iatl conquest. 

(1.) The Old JfiwurcAj/.—Meraphla was 
the most ancient capital, thu fonndutiuti of 
which is ascribed to M:-nes, the first 
mortal king of I ’gypl. The names of the 
IdngH, divided into thirty dynasties, are 
natided down in the llrts of Manetho,* and 
are alsb known from the worlcs which 
they executed. Tbs most memorable 
eiHjch iu ihe history of t^o Old Monarchy 
is that of the Pynimid kings, placed iu 
Munelho’s fourth dynasty. 'Fheir names 
are found ujH>n these monuments: the 
builder of the groat pyranud is called 
Snpliis by Mauetiio, dioopa by llerodobjs, 
and Shu/Uf or Shitfit, in an inscription 
ufKjn the pynimid. 'i’he erection of th^ 
second pyramid is attributed by Hero¬ 
dotus and Diodoiua to Cliephren; and 
upon the neighlxmring tombs bas b.s n 
read the name of Khafra, or Shafre. ^’he 
builder of the third pyramid is n.-mied 
Mycerinus by Herodotus and Diudonis; 
and in this very pyramid a coffln has been 
found bearing the name Menkura, I'h.' 
most powerful kings of the Old Monarchy' 
were those of Manotho's Ued/th dynasty; 
to this jK'riud are assiguiHl the construction 
of the 1,ake of Moerls and the Labyrinth. 

(2.) The Midiile Monarchy. — Of this 
period we only know that a nomadic 
horde called Ilyksot,^ for several centuries 
occupied and made Egypt tributary; that 
their capital was Memphis; that in the 

* Manetbo an Egyptian priest who UvmI 
under Uio Ptolemies in the 3rd oenttuy, «uid 
irroto in Greek a history of Egy]it. in witirit ho 
divided the kings into tliircy dynnedra. Tlie work 
Itself is lost, but the lists of dynnstlos have hes'n 
preserved by the Chiisttau writers. 

t This, their Kgv-ptLuji name, is dtnivod by 
llaneUio born Ilyk, a king, and 80 s, a shepherd. 


Sethroitc iionie they constructed an int- 
mense earth-camp, which they called Aba- 
ria; that at a ct-rtain period of their occu¬ 
pation two iud.pendent kingdoms were 
fonned in Egypt, one in the 'ITiebuid, 
w'hlcb held intumilo relations with Ethi¬ 
opia ; antitbor at Jfoi.'i, among the marshc.s 
of the Nile; and that, finally, the Egypt¬ 
ians regained their independence, apd ex- 
pelk>d tlie Hylcsos, who thereupon retired 
into Palestine. The Hyksos form the 
jij'ttxnth, sixteenth, and sewntcetUh, dyna^-• 
ties. Manethu says tliey were Ajubs, but 
he calls the six kings of the fifteentii 
dynasty PhoDnicians. 

(3.) The Mew Monarchy extemls frtiin 
the commenc"m(.'nt of the eighteenth to 
the end of the thirtieth dynasty. The 
kingdom was consolidated by Amosis, whc) 
succeed.xl •! expelling the Hyksos, and 
thus prepared the way for the foreign 
expedition,s which his successors carried 
on in Asia and Africa, oxttmding from 
Miisopotamia in the former to Ethiopia 
in the Litter continent. The glorious 
era of Egj'ptian history was under the 
nineteenth djmasty, when S..tlji J., kc. 
1322, and liis grandson, Kuineses the Gn at, 
B.O. 1311, iHith of wliom rejiresent the Se- 
sostrls of the. Greek blstorkns, carried their 
arms over the whole of Wesurn Asia and 
southwards into Soudan, .lud aniass.,d vast 
trpaKurc.s, wliich were expend tl on public 
Works. Umier Uio later kings of tlj:- 
nineteenth dynasty the power of Lgyjit 
fadid: the twentieth and tuMiity-fird dy¬ 
nasties achievdi nothing worthy of record; 
but with the tv'enty-mmid wo enter niK»n 
a period that is interesting from its asso¬ 
ciations witli Ijjbllc.'il history, the first of 
this dynasty, Slieslionk I, (Seconchis) J!.c. 
990, being the Shishak who mvaded Judica 
iu Reliolxkim’s reign and pillagexl the 
Temple (I Kings xiv. 25). Of this event 
and of the subseqa<‘nt history of Egypt, vve 
shall have further occasion to speak. 

It w’as nocessary to giv,* this summary 
of ancient Egyptian Ij^tory before discuss¬ 
ing the difficult question of the period of 
the Bojouni of the Israelites in Egj’pt. The 
chronology of Egypt Is now so far settled 
that the accession of the eighteenth dynasty 
may be regarded os fixed to within a few 
years of ».o. 1526. The era of the Exodus, 
in the system of Ussher, is B.o, 1491. 'Hie 
obvious conclusion agrees with the state¬ 
ment of IManetbo, that Moses left-Egypt 
Imder Amo.s{s, the first king of the 
teenth dynasty. The same king, os we 
have already seen, expelled the Shepherd 
Kings; and tlicre is, in fact, no doubt that 
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tiir gr^'at power of tbe cight<H'nt.h djuasty j «lynasty, Hamhises II., aiul tlio Phiinioh of 
Wit!) connected with this t-xpiiUsiou. la j the Exuduu with his eon aud successor 
this change of dynasty many writers a | Menitah, or Phthahmek. 
natural explanation of tlie " new king who | Mr. Poole, however, takes an entirely 
knew not Jost ph.” Jf this view is correct, ; <»pposit« view, aud places not cmly the 
Joseph would have come into Egypt uiuicr [ arrival of the Israelites in Egypt, but also 
one of the laWr kings of the Slu'phord the Extxlus, within the dynasties of the 
dynasty. But, plausible os tliis theory is, Shoplierd kings of the Bible, art. 

tip nr;cert.iinty in which Scriptural chio- Kgypt'). It seems ImpoaHihlo to come to 
no'.og}’ is involvtsi prevents us from ctim- any drllnite conclusion upon tin snbjf'ct. 
ing to any <iefinite conclnsion. Lfp.*>ius Tin* <liniculty of a solution is still fnrtlier 
\nd other croittent Egyptologers place the incresisod by tins uncertainty as to the 
arrival of the Isratdites under the. | length of the rojourn of the Israelites in 

dynasty, and tlie. E.xotlo.s under the nine- | Egypt, whether it was 215 ye%rs, accitrding 
/cental, in the year 1311 KC. He Mentilns | tothi* S.'ptuagint, or 430 years according 
the chief oppressor, from whom Alo-ses fl(.‘d, j to tin Hebrew, This j»oint is discussed in 
with the great king of the nineteenth > $ 9 of the preceding chapter. 
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BOOK III. 

FROM MOSES TO JOSHUA. THE EXODUS OP THE 
CHOSEN NATION, AND THE GIVING OF THE 
LAW FROM SINAI. A.M. 2401-2353. B.C. 1000 (cir.)-1451. 

-- 

CIIArTJOU XL 


THE EGYPTIAN BONDAGE AND THE MISSION OF MOSES, TO THE EXODUS. 

A.M. 2404-2513. B.C, lOOO (cir.)-1491. 

^ 1. The people of Israel oppros-sed. $ 2. ’I'he birth and education of Moacs. $ 3. His 
choice to ftiffer with his people. $ 4. His flight from higypt and residence in Midlan. 
$ 5. God appears to Idm in the burning bush—The mission of Mosos and Aaron to 
Israel and Pharaoh. ^ 6. Mosc's reftirns to Egypt and meets Aaron—Their reception 
by the people. ^ 7. Thfir first appeal to Pharaoh—Increase of the oppression—The 
renewal of Jehovah's covenant. $ 8. Tiie conflict with Pharaoh—The Ten Plagues 
of Kp'pt. J 9. Institution of the Pa.s&ovcr. $ 10. The death of the first-born of 
Egj-pt, and the Exodus of the Israelites. 

§ 1. “ Koto t1i(>re arose up a new King over Egypt^ which hiew not 
Josejjh” ^ So begins the story of the affliction of the Israelites iu 
Egypt, and of that marvellous deliverance, which has given to the 
secoihi h(x)k of the Bible its Greek title of BIxodus. The date of 
this event may Ik? phiced about or after the Iwginning of the six¬ 
teenth centp.ry n.c., according to the common chronology; and it 
probably signifies a change of dynasty. But Avhether tliat change 
consisted iu the expulsion of tl>e Shepherds and the rise of the great 
Eighteenth Dynasty of native kings, is unfortunately most uncer- 

1 E.X. 1. 8. 
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tain.* At all events, -we see the new monarch dreading some war, 
in which the enemy miglit 1x3 aided by thc3 people of Israel, who 
were “ more numerous and mightier than his own subjects,” and 
dreading also their escape out of tlie land.* lie therefore adopted 
the }X)licy^ of reducing them to slavery; which was mad<3 more 
rigorous the more the jTeople increased. Their labour consisted in 
field-work, and especially in making bricks and building the “ trea¬ 
sure-cities” (probably for storing up corn) Piihom and Raamses.* 
Still they multiplied and grow; and Pharaoh adopted a more cruel 
and atrocious course. lie commanded tlie Hebrew midwives to kill 
the male children at their birth, but to preserve the fenifftes. The 
midwives, however, “ feared (iod ” and disobeyed the King; and 
they were rewarded by the distinction given to their tamilies in 
Israel. Their names were Sliiphrah and Puah.* The King tli(‘n 
commanded the Egyptians to drown tlie new-boru sons of the 
Israelites in the river, but to save the daughters.* 

§ 2. Pharaoh’s edict of infanticide led, by the providenca of God, 
to the rearing Tip at his own court of the future deliverer of Israc'l. 
Ambam,- the son of Kohath, son of Levi, had espoused Jocliebed, 
Avho was also of the tribe of Levi; and they had alrejuly two 
children, a daughter called Miriam (the same name as the Mary of 
the New Testament), and a son named Aaron.* Another son was 
bom soon after the king’s edict. With maternal fondness, increased 
by the boy's beauty, and in faith (as it seems) <.Tn a prophtdio 
intimation of his destiny, his mother hid him for three months.® 
When concealment was no longer possible, Jocliebed prejiared a 
covered basket of papyrus daubed with hitumen to make it water¬ 
tight, and placed it among the mshes on the banks of the Nile, or 


3 See p. 102. 

* Jt2x. i. 8, 9; comp, i’s. cv, 24. 

*" CSome on, let us deal msdy with 
them (comp. PB.cv. 26; Acta vii. 19; also 
LxxxliL .3, 4; I^V. xvi. 25, X.\l. 30). 

5 These two cities were in the land of 
Goshen. Wo rea<l tb.at Joseph settled his 
father and brethren ** in the land of 


Kamesofl” (Qcn. xlvii. 11X which was a 
iwrt of the land of Goshen. (See p. 87.) 

is apparently the town called Pa- 
tumxis by Herodotus, 

« Comp. Acts vii. 19, 1 Kx. i. 15-31. 

* 'ITvir descent flrom Levi app.''ars by the 
gencaloRical table at bottom of this page. 

» Ex. ii. 1,2 ; comp. Iteb. xi 23. 
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one of its canals, leaving Miriam to watch the rc?siiU at a distance. 
To that very spot the daughter of Pharaoh camo down to l)at]ic. 
She saw the sirk, and sent one of her mai<lens to fetcli it. As she 
op(!n<*,d it, the babe w’ept, and, touclied with pity, she said, “This is 
one of llie Hebrews’ children,” At this moment Miriam came 
forward, and, having received the princess's permission to find a 
nnrse, she went and fetched the child’s mother. While slie reared 
him as the son of Pharaoh’s (hiughtcr, she donhtless taught him the 
knowledge of the true God and the history of the chosen race. In 
all other respects Moses was brought up as an Egy]itian i)rince, 
and “he educated^' in all the wMsdoin of the Egyptians.”^* 
St. Stephen adds that “ he was mighty in words and in deeds 
and, whatever we may tliink of the traditions about this period 
of his lile,*^ it was certainly a part of his training for his great 
mission. 

§ 3. The uatrativc in Exodns passes over this period, to the crisis 
at which he decided to Ciist in his lot with his own i>oople, when 
“ by faith he refused to be called (renounced the rank of) the son of 
Pharaoh’s daughter; choosing rather oppression with the people of 
God than the fleeting enjoyment of sin, deeming the reproach of Christ 
greater wealth than the treasures of Egypt, for he regarded the recom- 
jHjnse—a most striking passage, which not only implies a delihe- 
rate choice., hut the hope of Messiah’s coming and the expectation of 
rewards and punishments. So St. Stephen says tliat it came into 
hin heart to visit his brethren the children of Isniel, and that he 
supposed liis brethren would have understood how' that God hy his 
hand would deliver them.'^® These passages bring out the full 
meaning of his OAvn simpler statement that “he went out unto his 
brethren, and looked on their burthens.” 

The time of this event was “ when Moses was grown,” or “ w'hen 
lie Avas come to years,” ” or, ,'is St. Stephen states, “ when he was full 
forty years old.”^® 'Fliis date is confirmed by the whoh^ narrative 
in the Pentateuch, wdiich divides the life of Moses into three equal 
jieriods of 40 years each. Wo iruiy say that for his first forty years 
he was an Egyptian; for the second forty an Arabian; and for the 
third forty tlio header of Israel, 

Ttio name applies to the foundling of i transitive verl>, though modern readen 
the water's side—whether according to its j take It in the modern sense. 

Hebrew or Egyptian form. Its Hc'br<>w j Acts vii. 22. 

form is 3foftheh, from JlfoshdA., “to draw 1 Those tnulltlons ropresent him as 
out because I liave draim him out ■ educated at Hcliox»oUs as a priest, »ind 
of the water." this (as in many other taught the whole range of Egyptian, 
Instances, is probably the He- | Chaldee, Assyrian, and Greek literature, 

brew form given to a foreign word. Ju j ^ VIcb* xl-Sii* ^ Acts vii. 23-35. 

Coptic, mo=water, and us/iesrsaved. j Ex. II. 11. 

u In our version the word “learned" ’ i^Heb. xi. 24; may possibly mean 
means this. It is the participle of the old a great inan, is Acts vii, 23. 
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Moses then went forth to view the state of his brethren. The 
first sight he saw was one so common that our eyes can see it on 
the monuments of Egypt at this very day;—an Egyptian overseer 
l:)eating one of the slaves who worked under him. But the sight 
was new to Moses, and, stung with indignation, after looking round 
to see that no one was near, ho killed the Egyptian on the spot, 
and buried his body in the sand. His hope that this deed might 
prove a token of tlie coming deliverance was soon checked. On 
his next visit he found that the oppressed could oppre^ss each other, 
and his interference was scornfully rejected by the wrong-doer, 
with a dangerous allusion to his having killed the Ggyptiand* 
The expression—“ who made theo a prince and a judge over us ? ”— 
scorns to imply a wilful rejection of his mission; at all events it 
was a token of that spirit of which he had long after such terrible 
experience in the wilderness.®* 

§ 4. The story reached the ears of Phai-aoh, and the life of Moses 
was threatened; not for the first time, if wc may believe tradition, 
lie fled into the desert which surrounds the head of the lied Sea, 
and which was inhabited by the people of Midian, who were 
descended from Abraham and Kcturah.*'‘‘ As he sat down beside 
a well (or rather, the well, for it was one famous enough to be so 
distinguished), the seven daughters of Jkthro (elscjwhere called 
Keuel and IIobab), the chief sheykh ** of the Midianites, came to 
water their flocks, probably at the regular noontide gathering of the 
siieep. Tliey were rudely repulsed by the shepherds, but Moses 
helped them and watered their flock. Their father welcomed the 
“ Egyptian;” and Moses dwelt with him for forty years, like Jacob 
with Laban, feeding his flocks, and married his daughter Zipporah.^ 
She bore him a son, whom he named Gershom (a stremger here)^ in 
memory of his sojourn in a strange land; but whose circumcision 
was neglected till enforced by a divine threat on his way back 
to Egypt.2* We read afterwards of a second son, named Eliezer 
(/>?y God is (t help), in niciuoiy of his father’s deliverance from 
Bharaoh.®* 

§ . 0 . Moses had been forty years in Midian^ musing amidst the 
eeclusiou of hes shepherd life over the i)ast history of his people and 

Ex. iL 11-14; Acta vU. 24-28. ^ Ex. ii. 22, Iv. 25. 

Comp. Acta vlL 36, foU. Ex. xviii.4 ; comp. Acts vil. 29. 

*' S<!ie Ocn. XXV. 2; I Chr. t S2. The Acts vU. 30. The year of the coll of 

Mldhmitee were Arabs dwelling principally Moses and of the Exodusv according to tbe 
In the desert north of the I’^-ninsula of received chronology of Archbishop Ussher, 
Arabia. The portion of the land of Midian, is b.o. 1491. The different dab's assigned 
where Moses took up his abode, was pro- by the other chief atlhorities aro the 
bably the Peninsula of Sinai. following Hales, b.c, 1648; Jackson, b.o. 

• The offices of prince and priesIS are 1593; Petavlus, b.c. 1531; Bunsen, bxj. 
IkAb included In the title used in iho 1320; the/fobbintcoZ, followed by Lepsiun. 
original, " Ex. ii. 15-21, iii. 1. , Ac. b.c. 1314. See p. 21. 
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Iiis own destiny, when God’s time arrived for the crowning revela¬ 
tion of all, and for the deliverance, of his j:>eople. The return of 
Moses to Egypt during the lifetime of the king from whom he had 
fled would have been certain death. But that king died. The 
oppression of the Israelites under his successor seems to liave Ijeen 
even more severe, “ and they cried, and their cry came u{> to God 
by reason of their bondage. And God heard their groaning, find 
Go*i remembered his covenant with Abraham, with Isaac, and witli 
Jacob. And God looked upon the children of Israel, and God knew 
them.” ^ 

The scelfc chosen for the revelation to Mases of his divine mission 
was the sjinie amidst which the Isratdites, led out by him from Egypt, 
were to sec God’s presence again revealed, and to receive the law from 
His own voice. Unchanged in its awful solitary grandeur from that 
day to this, it is one of the most remarkable sjDiiits on the surface of the 
earth. The Penmnda of iiinai is the promontory enclosed between 
the two arms of the Bed Sea, and culminating at its southern part 
ill the terrific mass of granite rocks known by the general name of 
Sinai.^* This desert region bordered on the country of Jethro. It 
still furnishes a scanty pasturage, and its valleys were probably at 
that time better wat(.*ra\ than now. As Moses led his flock to its 
inmost recesses (or its west side) he came to a mountain, which was 
even then called the "mount of God,” from its sanctity among the 
Arabs, "even fforeft.” He saw one of the dwarf acacias (senc/i), the 
characteristic vegetation of tlio desert,"* wrapt in a flame, beneath 
which llie dry branches would soon have crackled and consiuned, 
had it been a natural fire; but " behold the bush burned with fire, 
and the bnsli was not consumed.” It was the fit symbol of God’s 
afflicted people in Egypt, and of His suffering chuich in every age, 
one branch of which indeed has assumed the emblem, with the motto 
" Kec tamen consumebatur.” « 

As Most^s turned aside to behold the marvel, the “angel Jehovah” 
called to him out of the bush, and, after commanding him to 
remove his shoes, for the ground was holy, he announced himself as 


2T flic. iL 23-25. Wady Selaxytih and of the Wady-er- 

^ See yotes and Illustrations. Stahodi** G^inai an(0Palestine, p. 79.) 

This is a striking proof of the sacred Keble has drawn the poetical aspect of tb« 
writer's personal knowledge of tho i vision of Moses;— 


A Jew ignorant of the Dese-rt would have 
cho.s(m the palm. Dean Stanley says of 
Jebel-etl-Deir, one of tho summits of the 
Sinaitic group;—“ On the highest level was 
a small natural basin, thickly covered with 
shrubs of myA—of all the spotii of the 
kind that i saw the best suited ibr the 
feeding of Jethro's flocks in th(» seclutdon 
of the raountairL .... This is tho only 
spot that commands tho view both of the , 


•• Far seen ftcriws the wllil. 

While, like a »>UtAry cliild. 

He tlujTi^hth'iSs i^oamed and free. 

One tawerinj? tlu»ni wiis \«TApt in flame: 
Bright wlthont hJtire it Went and came: 

Who would not turn aud see ? 

•• AToiiR the mountain-^leilKeA ^een 
The smtiered sheep at wiil may gleaa 
The Desert's spicy stores; 

•llie while, with undivided heart, 

Tiio Hhopherd talks with.Otid apart. 

And, as be talks, adorta.'* 

OiTtstian Ytar: Fifth Sunday in Lent 
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signs, which were exhibited on the spot, was added a third, tlie 
power to turn the water of the Nile to blood. 

But the more bis mission is made clear to him, the more is Moses 
staggered by its greatness. He pleads his want of eloquence, which 
seems to have amounted to an impediment in his speech,** a sorry 
qualification for an ambassador to a hostile king. Notwithstanding 
the promise that He who made man’s mouth and has the «om- 
inand of all the senses woiiltl be with liim and teach him what he 
should say, he desires to devolve the whole mission on some other. 
Then did (>o<l in anger punish his reluctance, though in mercy he 
met liis Ejections, by giving a share of the honour, which might 
hav'c Ix^eii his [done, to his brother Aaron, a man who could speak 
wtdl. But yet the word was not to be Aaron’s own. He was to be, 
the month of Moses; and Moses W5is to be to him as God, the direct 
chanmd of the divine revelation. The rod of^ower Ixjcame “ Aaron’s 
rofl,” though the xK)wer itself was put forth by the word of Moses. 
The two great functions conferred by the divine mission were* 
divided : Moses became tbo prophet^ and Aaron the pr-kd; and the 
whole nmiigemcnt exhibits the great principle of mediation?^ 

§ G. Mosi's obtained his father-in-law’s permission to return to 
his brollircn in Kgyjjt; and he received the signal of G(kI for his 
departure, in the assurance that “ the men were dead that sought 
his life.”**^ His mission to Pharaoh was summed up in the stato- 
nieiit:—that God claimed the lib<;rty of l8ra<jl as hi.s first-horn son ; 
and if Pharaoh refused to let him go, He would slay bis first-born. 
To this last infliction all the plagues of Egypt were but preludes. 
After the scene at the inn, already referred to, in which his family, 
hitlierto regarded as Arabian, received the seal of the covenant, 
Mos(?s was met by Aaron, as God had foretold to him, on the very 
s]wjt where he had received the revelation,*^ which he rehearsed to 
his hrother, with its attendaut»miracles, in the mount of God. Ou 
reaching Egypt they assembled tlio elders of Israel, “And Aaren 
s[)ake all tlie words which Jehovah had S[X)ken to Moses, and did 
the signs ill the sight of all the people. And the ]X’Ople believed: 
and when they heard that Jehovah had visited the children of 
Israel, ami that He had looked upon their affliction, tlien they bowed 
their heads and worshipped.” We shall soon .see that they were 
far from being finally weaned from the false religion of Egypt. 

§ 7. Moses and Aaron next sought the presence of Pharaoh to 
demand leave, in the name of Jeliovah, the God of Israel, for His 

people to hold a feast to Him in the wilderness. This was the 

# 

'** tix. Iv. 10. 3® Ex. iii. i6-iv. 17. a&aftn, through tho Sinai mountalne, instead 

“ Cornp. Matt, H, so. of dirt^ctly acrosa th« pcnhiauta, with uu 

3^ TIm; route of Mos/'s WH'-ras to have Von oxprosa vi(‘W to this mrioting. 
from Midnm. notir the luad of the Gu!f of Ex iv. 
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extent of the first demand; as it had been the extent of what God 
had enjoined on Moses:—“ ye shall servo God in tiiis mountain.” 
It was to he a solemn festival, sluirod in by all the i3eoplc, who, as 
a nomad race, would of course travel with their flocks and herds.®* 
When they reached the sacred mount, they would bo at the 
disposal of their God and father, to lead them back or forward as 
He .pleased; and He claimed of Pharaoh that they should be placed 
at his disposal,*® without telling him of their further destination, 
which had been long since revealed to Abraham, and lately made 
known to Moses.** 

Refusing alike to acknowledge Jehovah as a god, ^nd to let 
the people go, Pharaoh hounded back Moses and Aaron to tlicir 
burthens. Wo may suppose that, though Moses’ iXTsonal enemies 
at the court were dead, he was still sufficiently well known there 
for pleasure to be taf'ren in his humiliation. Their repulse was 
followed by an increase of the people’s oppression, ’fhe Egyptian 
taskmasters, whose office it was to regulate the amount of work, 
were bidden no longer to give them the chopped straw which was 
necc^ary to bind the friable earth into bricks. The people lost 
their time in searching the fields for stubble to supply its place. 
But still the full talc of bricks was exacted from them; and when 
they could no longer supply it, the Hebrew overseers, who were 
under the Egyptian taskmasters, were bastinadoed. Their appeal to 
Pharaoh being rejected in the true spirit of unreasoning tyranny, 
they turned upon Moses and Aaron, whom they accused of making 
them odious to PhaTaoh.*^ 

In this strait Moscjs complained to God, that his mission had 
increased the people’s misery, and yet they were not delivered: and 
God assured him that His time was at hand. With a plainer reve¬ 
lation of his great name, Jehovah renewed his ancient covenant, to 
bring them into the promised land.*®^ Though the people were too 
heart-broken to accept the consolation, Jehovah gave Moses and 
Aaron (whose descent from Levi is now formally set forth) their 
final charge to Pharaoh; once more warning them of the king s 
resistance, which should only give oepusion for more signal proofs of 
God’s power, t!.iat the Egyptians might know Jehovah.** 

§ 8. Then began that memorable contest, the type of all otliers 
between the power of God and the hardened heart of man, which 
'was only stilled in the waters of the Red Sea.*® Moses and Aaron 

3> Comp. ch. X. 9. ^ See ch. iv. 22, 23. our attention to the moral and rcligiona 

Ex. V. 1-3, Ex. V. 4-21, a.spc'ct of this groat conflict of the king of 

<3 Ex. vt 1-8. * Egypt with th;‘ King of Kings,by Its sUcuce 

** Jiht. vi. 9, vlL S. Moses was now eighty mspectlng those details which antiquarian 

yeanjold, and Aoronclghty-three (▼II. 7), curiosity has never sinco .succeeded in 
It would almost fiw m as If It were the. solving. Tho sovereign’s own name is not 
design of the eacred nmativo to cotiflne given: it is simply Pharaoh (the self-styled 
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resorted to the miracles provided for them by God. That of the 
leprous hand was omitted, having been only tor tho Israelites; but 
Aaron’s rod was changed into a serjjent. The miincle was imi¬ 
tated by the magicians of Kgypt, lieaded by Jannes and Jambres, 
whose names are preserved by the learned disciple of Gamaliel.^ 
We siiy imitated^ to express at once the conviction, that their appa¬ 
rent success was an imi)08turc. There is no certain evidence, either 
in the i)rinciples of philosophy or in the experience of facts, for tho 
exercise of sniKjrnatural power by the aid of evil spirits. Scripture 
not only docs not sanction such an opinion, but forbids its belief. 
It regard* magicians with abhorrence; brands their miracles as 
*^hjin(j wonders;” and makes the teaching of false doctrine a test ol 
the false pretence of supernatural power. And, when we pass from 
principles to fiicts, there is not a well authenticated case of an 
apparent miracle, wrought by others than #io Scripture witnesses 
for God, we do not sjiy which cannot bo exposed (for many a known 
deception esc^ipcs detection as to its motle), but there is not one 
which excludes the possibility of imjxjsturo and leaves no room for 
doubt. Th<i common error is to attempt to explain everything, 
instead of first fiisting the evidence as a whole, and rejecting it as a 
whole when it breaks down on critical ]:x)ints. Tn the case of tho 
Egyptian magicians, wo may not be able to explain all their imita¬ 
tions (though very probable exj)lanations have been suggested), but 
we liave a perfectly Siitislmdory test of their im|X)sture in the limit 
at which their power ceased. Their own exclamation, “ this is the 
finger of Go<l,”*^ involves the confession that they had been aided 
by no divine i)ower, not even by their own supposed deities. 

We do not read of any attempt on the part of Moses to expose 
their imiMjsture. In the first miracle, he was content with the 
superior power shown by Aaron’s serpent devouring theirs; and the 
rest lie answered by still greater miracles, till he came to one which 
they could not imitate, and then tlicir cojifes.sion left no need for 
refutation. The same argument may sutfico for us; but some 
minds will still ask for cxphination. Tlie j;x)wer shown by serpent- 
charmers makes it easy to suppose that the magicians were provided 

child of Pkra, tho Sun), who resists the wonders in the field of Soan’*— the loeality 
self-existent Jehovah. We are not told is expressly defined to th? m'lghbourboud 
whether he was a Theban or a Memphite of that gre^t city of the Delta (the Tbrua of 
king; but thus much is clear from the the Greek writers), wliich was on the bor- 
wliole narrativi*—that the scene of the con- ders of Goshen. Zoan or Tanis vras not 
test was in Lower Egypt. 'I'he hasty in- only a capital of the Shepherd Kings, who 
fererice, that it was near Memphis the are identified by ona school of Egyptologers 
ordinary resid^ce of the kings of L*>wcr with the Pharaohs of Genesit and Uscadug; 
£:^pt, is inconsistcint with the evident but thfere are also works of Baineses the 
priisenceof the great masw of tho Israeiit/'!*, Gse:)t amoug its buildings^-at least; hia 
who were c<'rtaiuly still resident in Goshen niune appears upon them. 

(Ex, vHi. 22, X. 2^). If we may take the 2 Tim. iii. tt 

passage in Psalm Ixxviii. 43, literally—" Ills Ex. vill. 19 
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with serpents stiffened into the appearance of wands at the safe 
distance kept round the king’s throne. To give water, or a fluid 
looking like it, the appearance of blood, is one of the easiest exiieri- 
ments of chemistry; and, after the real miracle had been ix;rtbrmed 
on the rivxT and all its branches, the imitation must necessarily 
liave been on a small scale. To seem to pioduce- frogs is a common 
conjuror’s trick, presenting little difficulty when the land already 
swarmed with them; and we do not read tliat the magicians showed 
the power of removing them or any of the other plagues, which 
would have been a decisive triumjffi over the prophet who called 
for and the God who sent them. In short, our wondhr is more 
e-xcited by their imitotions ceasing when they did, than by their 
appeiuancc of success in these three casi«. 

The first miracle, that of the rod, was a display of God’s power 
given to his prophet, f^r the conviction of i^haraoh and the Kgyp- 
tians; hut when their hearts -were hardened against comdetion, it 
became needful to teach them by suffering. The miracles that fol^ 
lowed were judyments, on the king, the people, and their gods, 
forming the Test PLAaiJES of KoYpr.'** 

i. The Platjuxi of liloo*l ,—After a warning to Tliuraoh, Aaron, at 
the word of Moses, vvaveii his rod over the Nile, and the river was 
turned into bhxKl, with all its canals and reservoirs, and every vessel 
of water drawn from them; the fish died, and the river stank. The 
pride of the Egyptians in their river for its wholesome water is 
well known, and it was the source of all fertility. But besides 
this, it was honoured as a go<.l, and so were some species of its fish (as 
the oxyrhynchns '); and to smite “ tlie sacred salubrious Nile,” was to 
smite Egypt at its heart. There was, however, mercy mmgled with 
the judgment, for the Egyptians obtained water by digging wells. 
The miracle lasted fur seven days; but, as it was imitated by the 
magicians, it produced no impression, on Pharaoli.*® 

ii. The Plague of Frogs .—These creatures are always so nume¬ 
rous in Egypt as to annoying; but,-at the uppointcil signal, they 
came up from their natural haunts, and swarmed in countless nuin- 
b<?rs, “even in the chambers of their kings,”*® and defiled the very 
ovens and knoding troughs. Here too it was an object of their 
reverence that was made their scourge, lor the frog was one of the 
sacred animals.** From this plague there was no escape; and, 
though the magicians imitated it, Pharaoh was fain to seek relief 
through the prayer of Moses, and by promising to let the people go. 
“ Glory over me,” said Moses: he waived all personal honour that 
the content might bring hiar, and alJowui Pharaoh to yLv the time 

Ex. vii. foil.; ooCDp. Psalms IxxvIILW. | The only mention of this reptile In the 
** I'it. viL lfi-26. j N. 'r. wH-ms to be conn(cti'd wlili a sym- 

r.'jaliu cv. 30, ' bolic nifauint; (Rvv. xvi. 13\ 
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for the removal of the plague. Tho king named the morrow; and 
then, by the prayer of Mosee, the frogs died where they were, a far 
more striking confijmation of the miracle than if they had retired to 
*:heir haunts. Pharaoh abused the respite, and even while his land 
stank with the carcases of the frogs, he refused to keep his pro¬ 
mise.*^ 

iii. Tlie Plague of Lice, —From the waters and marshes, the powbr 
of God passed on to tho dry land, which was smitten by the rod, 
and its very dust seemed turned into minute noxious insects, so 
thickly did ^ey swann on man and beast, or rather “ in ” them.®* 
The scrupulous cleanliness of the Egyptians®* would add intoler¬ 
ably to the bodily distress of this plague, by which also they again 
incurred religious defilement. As to the species of the vermin there 
seems no reason to disturb the authorised translation of the word. 

In this case wc read tlmt “the magician^ did so with their 
endiantmemts, to bring forth liccy but they CAyvild vot,^ They stnick 
the^ound, as Aaron did, and repeated their own incantations, but 
it was without effect. They confessed the hand of God; but Pha¬ 
raoh was still hardened.®® 

iv. The Plague of Flies or Beetles, —After the river and the 
land, the air was smitten, being filled with winged insects, which 
swarmed in the houses and devoured the land, but Goshen was 
exempted from the plague. The word translated “swarms of flies” 
most probably denotes the great Egyptian beetle {scurahoeus sacer'), 
which is constantly represented in their sculptures.®* Besides the 
annoying ami destructive habits of its tribe, it was an object of wor¬ 
ship, and thus the Egyptians were again scourged by their own 
superstitions. 

Pharaoh now gave permission for the Israelites to sacrifice to their 
God in the land; but Moses replied that the Egyptians would stone 
them if they sacrificed the creatflres they worshipped,®^ a striking 
example, thus early, of tho tendency to religious riots which has 
marked all the successive popufations of EgypV Ho repeated the 
demand to go three days’ joimey into the wilderness, there to place 
themselves at God’s disposal. Pharaoh now yielded; but as soon 
as the plague was removed at the prayer of Moses, ho “ fiardened his 
heart at this time also, neither would he let the people go.” 

V. Plague of the Murrain of Beasts, —Still coming closer and 
closer to the Egyptians, God sent a disease upon the cattle, which 


» Eil vffl. 1-15. 63 Ex. vllt ir. 

6< 'file priests tuA to shave their heads 
aod bodies every third day, for fear of 
harbooring lira when they enteredi the 
temples (Herod, ii, 37; oomp. (Jen. xU. 14). ! 
6* Ex. viil. 16-19 j 

^ 'I'here is a ooluesoi granite Bcarobatus ! 
0. T. HIST. . 


in the British Museum. 

61 This to a common meaning of the 
word which our translators, following tho 
LXX.,*reDder by abomination: all Idols 
were abominations to the Qod of Israel and 
to His law. 

66 Ex. vUL 30-32. 
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were not only their property, but their deities. At the precise 
time of which Moses forewarned Pharaoh, all the cattle of the 
Egyi)tian8 were smitten with a murrain and died, but not one of 
the cattle of the Israelites suifered. Still the heart of Pharaoh was 
hardened, and he did not let the people go.*® 

vi. The Plague of Boils and Blaim .—From the cattle, the hand 
of- God was extended to their own persons. Moses and Aaron were 
commanded to take ashes of the furnace, and to sprinkle it toward 
the heaven in the sight of Pharaoh.” It was to become “small 
dust” throughout Egypt, and “be a boil breaking forth [with] 
blains upon man, and upon beast.” This accordingly came to pass. 
The plague seems to have been the black leprosy, a fearful kind of 
elephantiasis, which was long remembered as “the blotch of 
Egypt.”*® This also was a terrible infliction on their religious 
piu'ity, and its seve.ity |)revented the magicians from appearing 
in the presence of Moses. Still Pharaoh’s heart was hardened, as 
Jehovah had said to Moses.®* 

vii. The Plague of Hail^ —I’he first six plagues liad been at¬ 
tended with much suflering and humiliation, and some loss; but 
they had not yet touched the lives of the Egyptians, or their means 
of subsistence. But now a solemn message was sent to Pharaoh 
and his people, that they should bo smitten with pestilence and cut 
off from the earth. First of all, they were threatened with a storm 
of hail. “ Behold, to-morrow alxjut this time, I will cause it to 
rain a very grievous hail, such as hath not been in Egypt since the 
foundation thereof even until now.” Pharaoh was then told to 
collect his cattle and men into shelter, for that everything should 
die upon which the hail descended. Some of the king’s servants 
heeded the warning now givtm, and brought in their cattle from 
the field. On the rest there burst a terrific storm of hail, thunder, 
and “fire running along uixm Ahe ground,” such as had never 
Ixjen seen in Egypt. Men and beasts were killed, plants were 
de.stroyed, and vi:^, figs, and other trees broken to pieces.** Of 
the crops, the barley and flax which were fully formed w’ere 
destroyed, but tho wheat and rye (or*&pelt) were spared, for they 
were not ye^ grown up; mercy was still mingled with the judgment. 
This distinction, which could only have been made by one familiar 
with Egypt, marks the season of the events. Barley, one of the 
most imjx>rtant crops, alike in ancient and modem Egypt, comes to 
maturity in March, and flax at the same time; while wheat and 
spelt are ripe in April. Both harvests are a month or six weeks 
earlier than in Palestine. 

Pharaoh, more moved thqn he had yet been, renewed his prayers 

^ ISx. ix. ^ I^ut xxvill. 27,35; oomp. Job it. 7. » Ex. ix. S-12. 

^ Ex. tx. 1S-3S. Comp. cv. 33. 
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and promises; and Moses, without concealing his knowledge of the 
result, consented to prove to him once more that **the earth is 
Jehovah’s.” The storm ceased at his prayer, and Pharaoh only har¬ 
dened his heart the more.** 

viii. Plague of LocustsJ^^ —The herbage which the storm had 
spared was now given up to a terrible destroyer. After a fresh 
warning, 

" The potent rod 

Of Amram’s son, in ERypt’a evil day, 

WavJ'd round her oosiKts, called up a pitchy cloud 
Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind, 

•That o'er the Tealnt of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like night, and darkened all the laud of Mile." 

Approaching thus, the swarm alights upon fields green with the 
young blades of com; its surface is blackened with their bodies, and 
in a few minutes it is left black, for the soil i!#as bare as if burnt 
with fire. Whatever leaves and fruit the hail had left on the trees 
were likewise devoured; and the houses swarmed with the hideous 
destroyers. No plague could have been more impressive in the 
East, where the ravages of locusts are so dreadful, that they are 
chosen as the fit symbol of a destroying conqueror.*® The very 
threat had urged Pharaoh’s courtiers to remonstrance,and he had 
offered to let the men only depart, but he had refused to yield 
more, and had driven Moses and Aaron from his presence.** Now 
he recalled them in haste, and asked them to forgive his sin “only 
this once,” and to entreat Ood to take away “ this death only.” A 
strong west wind removed the locusts as an east wind had brought 
them; but their removal left liis heart harder than ever. 

ix. -x. The Plague of Darkness and the Prediction of the Death of 
the Firsthorn.^ The last plague but one was a fearful prelude to 
the last. For three days there was thick darkness over the sunny 
land of Egypt, “oven darkness which might be felt;” while “all 
the children of Israel had light in their dwellings.”’® Unable to see 

Ex. ix. 13-34. X. 1-20. ' yea, and nothing (Sball escape them. The 

M Euv. lx. 3. in the present day locusts apfiearancc of them [is} os the appearance 
suddenly appear in the cultivated land, of horses; and as horsemen, so shall they 
coming from the desert in a colrmm of run. Like the noise of cBuHots ou the 
great length. 'I'hcy fly rapidly across the tops of the mountains shall they leap, like 
country, darkening the air with their com. the noise of a flame of fire that devonreth 
pact ranks, which are undisturbed by the the stubble, as a strung people set in battle 
constant attack of kites, crows, and vul- array ” (Joel IL I-IO). 
tures, aJid making a strange whizKing Kx. x- 7. ^ Ex. x. 7. 

somid like that of fire, or many distant » Ex. x. 21-39, xi. 
wheels. Where they alight they devour to This plague has been illustrated by 
every green thing, ejwn stripping the trees reference to the Sammm, which for the 
of their leaves. Tne prophet Joel de- time olten causes the darkness of twilight, 
scribes—“A fire devonreth before them; Jtls thw described by an eye-witness 
and behind them a flame bumeth: the “ The * Somoom,* which is a very violent, 
land l^is] as the garden of Eden l)efor« hot, and almost suffocating wind, is com- 
them, and behind, a desolate wilderness; monly preceded hy a fearful calm. As it 
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each other, or to move about, the Egyptians had still this one last 
opporUinity of repentance; but Pharaoh would only let the people 
go if they left their docks and herds behind. With threats ho for¬ 
bade Moses to see his face again; and Moses sealed this rejection of 
the day of grace with the words :—“ Thou hast si)okcn well, I will 
see thy face again no more.” 

The fulfillment of this threat is obscured, in our version, by the 
division of Chapters X. and XL, and by the want of the pluperfect 
in xi. 1:—“ The Lord had mid unto Moses.” The interview, which 
thus appears to end with the tenth chapter, is continued at xi. 4. 
Moses ends by denouncing the final judgment, which nad been the 
one groat penalty threatened from the beginning, for the mj<inight 
of this same tlay; and then ** he went out from Pharaoh in a great 
anger.” The rest of Chapter XI. is a recapitulation of the result 
of the whole contcstf’nearly in the same urords in which it had been 
described by (3od to Moses, when He gave him his mission.^ 

§ 9. The contest was now over. The doom of Pharaoh, and of 
his people, who had oppressed the children of God, had gone forth, 
that their own first-born sons should be slain by God. For the 
remainder of the third day of darkness, they sat awaiting the 
terrible stroke which was to fall on them at midnight. Meanwhile 
the Israelites, in the light of favoured Goshen, were preparing for 
the night in the way prescribed by God. Now was instituted the 
great observance of tho Mosaical dispensation, the Feast of the 
Passoveb- 

The primary purpose of this festival was to commemorate Jeho¬ 
vah’s “ passing over ” the houses of the Israelites when he “ passed 
tlirough ” tho land of Egypt to slay the first-born in every house.'”* 
But just as the history of Israel was typical of the whole pilgrimage 
of man, and as their rescue from Egypt answers to that crisis in the 
life of God’s redeemed people, at^ which they are ransomed by tlie 
blood of the atonement from the penalty of sin, to which they also 

approaches, the atmosphere assumes a yel- ” Comp. Ex. xi, 1-3, 9, lO, with iii. 19-22. 
lowiali hue, tiaged with red; the sun ap- Pharaoh’s liniil pomiiaidon for the people to 
pears of a deep blood colour, and gradually d^'part (Ex-xii. 31) may have been giv«'n 
iKKomes quiw* concealed before the hot j by a messag "; and it is quite inconsisUuit 
blast is felt in its full violence. The sand j with h^jrj'ptian cu.Ntoms to supiKwe that bo 
and dust raised by the wind add to the called Mos<;8 and Aaron into Ids presi'noe ui 
glo<;m, and increase the painful ed'ects of such a season of mouniing. 
the heat and rarity of the air. Respiration *®Elx. xii 11, 12. I'h.-re is a curious 
becomes nneasy, perspiration seems to be rcscmblanco b -tween thr? form of the Eng- 
uuiirely stopped; the tongue is dry, the | lisb and H>-brew words. The Hebrew 
skin parched, and a prickling sensation is I jmacA signili s a passing dtrmgh or pass- 
experienced, as if caused by electric sparks. 1 iny ouer; and is r< pr^sc-ntf'd by tho Greek 
It I 3 sometimes impossible for a person to irdl(rxa,from nbich wa derive tbc adjective 
remain erect, on account of tbe^orce of while we g<-tthe word Fassovo-it- 

the wind; and the sand and dust oblige all self fVoai a literal translation of the Hebrew 
who are exposed to it to keep their eyes word. Some iutcrpn-tjpaancA as a spacing . 
closed.” Ex. xL 4-8; comp. iv. 21-23. as in Is. xxxl. 6. 
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are subject, so we trace this wider and higher meaning in every 
feature of tb(i institution. 

The day, reckoned from sunset to sunset, in the night of which 
the first-born of Egypt were slain and the Israelites departed, was 
the fourteenth of the Jewish month Nisan or Ahib (March U) 
April), which began about the time of the vernal equinox, and 
which was now made the Jirat month of the ecclesiastical yea/.'^* 
This was the grcjat day of the feast, when the paschal supper was 
eaten. But the preparations had already been made by the com¬ 
mand of On the tenth day of the month, each household 

had chosen a ycjirling lamb (or kid, for either miglit be used),’* 
without blemish. This “Paschal Lamb” wa.s set apart till the 
evening which began the fourteenth day, and was killed as a sacri¬ 
fice at that moment in every family of Israel. But IxTore it was 
eaten, its blood was sprinkled with a bund?of hyssop’* on the 
lintel and door-|K>sts of the house: the divinely appointed sign, 
that Jehovah might pass over that house, Avhen He passed tlirough 
the land to deslrc>y the Egyptians.’® Thus guarded, and forbidden 
to go out of d<x>rs till the morning, the families of Israel ate the 
lamb, roiisted and not boiled, with unleavened bread and bitter 
herbs. The bones were not suffered to be broken, but they must be, 
consumed by fire in the morning, with any of the flesh that was left 
uneaten. The people were to eat in haste, and equipped for their 
coming journey. For seven days after the feast, from the fourteenth to 
the twenty-first, they were to eat only unleavened bread, and to have 
no leaven in their houses, under penalty of death. The fourteenth 
and twenty-first were to be kept -wfith a holy convocation and sab¬ 
batic rest. The Passover wa.s to be kept to Jehovah throughout 
their generations, “ a feast by an ordinance for ever.” ** No stranger 
might share the feast, unless he were first circumcised; but strangers 
were bound to observe the days*of unleavened bread.*^ To mark 
more solemnly the perpetual nature and vast importance of the 
feast, fathers were s[)ecially enjoined to instruct their children in its 
meaning through all future time.*"* 

§ 10. As the Piissover was killed at sunset, we may suppose that 
the Israelites had finished tho paschal supper, and were awaiting, in 
awful suspense, the next groat event, when the midnight cry c»f 
anguish arose through all the land of Egypt.** At that moment 

'Hie civil year began, like that of the indicated by this w<Hrd. Dr. Itoylo iden- 
Egyptians, about the aiitumual equinox, titles it ivlth the atpcr-plaut, or cappius 
with the month TUri. ^nom of Liniueus. 

Ex. xlL 1, Uerp, as in xL 1, we Kx. xii. 1, 12,13, 22, 23. 
must read the pluperfect, * Jehovah had ^ Ex. xii. 14. 

Spokcu.” »lt. xU. 18-20, 43-49. 

’4 Ex. xii. 5. >3 isx, xii, 26-27. For further inlbrma- 

Ex. xii. 27. I tion respecting the Passover, see Ch. XV. 

Tiiere is great doubt as to the plant . Ex. xii. 29 
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Jehovah slew the first-bom in every house, from the king to the 
captive; and, by smiting also all the first-born of cattle, He “ exe¬ 
cuted judgment on all the gods of Egypt.” ** Thus he 

" Equalled with one stroke' 

Both her first-bom and all her bleating gods.'* 


The hardened heart of Pharaoh was broken by the stroke; and 
ali his people joined with him to hurry the Israelites away. The 
Egyptians willingly gave them the jewels of silver and gold and 
the raiment, which they asked for by the command of Moses; and 
so “they spoiled the Egyptians.”®® They had not ^ven time to 
prepare food, and only took the dough before it wjis leavened, in 
their kneading-troughs bound up in their clothes uptm their shoul¬ 
ders, and baked unleavened cakee at their first lialt.*® J3ut, amidst 
all this haste, some military order of march was preserved,®^ and 
Moses forgot not td carry awaj’’ the bones of Joseph. The host 
numbered 600,000 men on foot, besides children,** from which the 
total of souls is estimated at not less than 2,500,000.®* But they 
were accompanied by “ a mixed multitude,” or great rabble, com¬ 
posed probably of Egyptians of the lowest caste, who proved a 
source of disorder.*® Their march was guided by Jehovah Himself, 
who, from its commencement to their entrance into Canaan, dis¬ 
played His banner, the Shekinah^ in their van Jehovah went 
before them by ^iay in. a pillar of a cloud, to lead them the way; 
and by night in a pillar of fire, to give them light; to go by day 
ami night.” ** 


•* Ex. xii. 12. 

w The vulgar obj'‘ction to the morality 
of this procf»e<.iing is only fouodisl on the 
word **lx)rrow'’ (v, 22), which should bfl 
“ask." There was no promise or inten¬ 
tion of repayment. The Jewels were pioen 
for/awwr(v. 21), aj? well os fear; and they 
wero a digbt rccomp?nso for all of which 
the X^ptian.*! had robbed the Israelites 
during a century of bondage. 

w Ex. xU, 34, 35. 

Ex. xlii. 18, where the word translated 
“ hame8.sed " signifies literally ” by five in 
a rank." But k*is as net'dlesa to put upon 
it this exact numerical aonae as it would be 
al)sord to suppose that all the people, in- 
duding women, children, slaves^ and the 
“mixed multitude '* formed a serried pha¬ 
lanx of five abreast. It simply conveys the 
idea of a voluntary movement, conducted 
with order and di.sdpline, in opposition to 
a ha.<ity and confused flight. 

** Ex. xli. 37. 

Comp. Num.I. 46, with xi 21. *The»e 
numbers have given rise to great contro¬ 
versy; but the stndfmt should compare 
Bdi^inccy’s graphic account (in the fourth 


] volnm« of his works) of the * Revolt of 
I the Tartars; or Flight of the Kalmuck 
! Kliati anil hi.s People from, the Russian 
! Territorif'S to the Frontiers of China.* On 
I one day, llje 5th of .lanuary, 177.1, more 
i tlian 400,000 Tartara commenced this ex- 
^ odufl. *‘Jt was a religious exodus, autho- 
( rised by an oracle venerated throughout 
many nations of Asltv—an cxwlus, there 
fore, in so f.ir resemliling the gr.'at Scrip- 
{ tural Exodus of the Isrw'lites, under 
[ Moses and Joshua, as well as in the very 
! peculiar distinction of carrying along with 
j them their entire families, wom»n, child- 
j ren, slaves, their herds of cattle and of 
slicep, their horses and their earntds." 

Num. xi. i. It would seem, from 
Deut. xxix. 10, that these p'^ople settled 
down into the condition of slaves to tlw. 
Hebrews:—^“ITjy stranger t.h:it is in thy 
camp, from the hewer of tby wood to the 
drawer of thy water.”Dr, Kitto has some 
admirable remarks on this degraded class 
and their probable rea.sons for casting In 
their lot with the Lsraelites (Daitif JtibU 
IUustratif»i», vol, ii. p. 168). 

Ex. xili. 21. 22. 
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This Exodus, or departure of the Israelites from Egypt, closed 
the 430 years of their pilgrimage, which began from the call of 
Abram out of Ur of the Chaldees. Having learned the discipline of 
God’s chosuii family, and having been welded by the hammer of 
affliction into a nation, they were now called forth, under the 
prophet of Jehovah, alike from the bondage and the sensual plea¬ 
sures of Egypt, to receive the laws of their new state amidst* the 
awful solitudes of Sinai. Egypt had been their home for 215 years, 
dm-ing which “ the Israelites to all outward appearance became 
Egyptian^ . . . The shepherds who wandered over the pastures of 
Goshen were as truly Egyptian Bedouins, as those who of old fed 
their flocks around the Pyramids, or who now, since the period of 
the Mussulman conquest, have spread through ihe whole country. 
. . . Egypt is the background of the whole history of the Israelites, 
the prelude to Sinai and Palestine. . . . Ifven in the New Tes¬ 
tament the connection is not wholly severed; and the Evangelist 
emphatically plants in the first page of the Gospel History the pro¬ 
phetical text, which might w^cll stand as the inscription over the 
piiti'ance to the Old Dispensation, Out ok Egypt have I called 
My Son.” =« 

» Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, Introd. pp. xxx.-xxxii. 
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SINAI. I 

Thb ponlnaula of Sinai Ups betwee^n ibe 
of Swji (Sinus HcroopollUnus) on 
the MToet, and the Guff of Akaba (Sinus 
A'ilaniticUs) on the east, its south^n 
mountains form the culminating point c»f 
the doeert tabl lond, in which the valley of | 
the Nile and the two gulfs just njnn;‘d turc 
df'preaslons. It maj' be divided into three 
belts; on the nortli. the sandy desert, which 
Btrctches along tlvj Mediterranean from 
the Isthmus of Su<"/ to the cunflnei!i of Pa- 
lo.stine; south of t)ds Is a mate; of limestone 
called the Desert <f et~Tih the IVan- 
deHng, as It was the chief scone of the 
forty years' wandering of the Isroilit's), 
which, swei'ping round to the, north, forms 
the central plateau of PaWtine, and flmtlly 
rises into the r^ges of lit'banon. On the 
west. It Is continu . d across the 0 iilf of Suez 
In the two chains which run paralU to¬ 
wards the wf‘st, and amuect it with the hills 
along the eobt^’m margin of the .Nile valley. 
These chains enclose the Wady tt-Tih, 


which will claim attention in the next 
Chapter. This is separated by a belt 
of sand>tone from the terrific group ot 
granite rocks which fill up the southern 
trhmgle of the ptMdnsula, and which also 
bkirt the opi»o.'>ite side of the Gulf of 
Akiibo, whence they run northwanls, in 
two ranges, forming the mountains of 
i‘!dom, uiid enclosing the Wady eX-AraJttah. 
To the wrest the granite formation is foiuid 
again in the southern part of Egypt. 

The width of the p. ^insula, in its exactor 
limits, from Suez along the 3i'th parallel of 
north latitude to the hills of Edom, is about 
I3i) miles: Its length from its southern 
point (Ras Jdohammed) to the same paral¬ 
lel is about 1-10 miles, and to the Medlter 
rauean upwards of 20 more. The width ol 
the south’m triangle of primitive rocks 
along the 2dib ivirall'd of north latitude is 
i about 80 miles, and its h ngth a little less: 
in^fact, it is n^'arly an eqidlatoral triangle. 
The Desert of t-t-TIh has all the characters 
i of limestone. sevu'Ty. It is a tableland rising 
to more than 2500 feet high, broken by 
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ruvinofl, and bounded by long horizontal 
range's of mountains, wtiich culminate in 
the sou them range of Jt bef, et- Vih, whose 
chief summit (,r<et)el Editne) rises to 4654 
foot. I'll? bl it of sandstone (^hebbet er- 
Raml'.h), which divides this range from 
the granite group, and which is continued 
along the shore of the tJulf of Su^/, is 
almost the only suid in the peninsula, 
which is therefore a rocky, but not a sandy 
desert. Finally, the great granite mass, 
still'd by the general name of the Tur 
(i. e. the /foefc), te broken into innumer¬ 
able peaks (like those called horns and 
ne«!ci?c# in the Alps), and shivered into 
ravines, which in a few caw's o)>'n out 
into wid- r plaina In a northern cU- 
mate, tbest? plains w’ould be filled with 
hk:;.'*, and mountain torrents would rush 
down the ravines; but her^f the want of 
water cau.ses a silence which adds immea¬ 
surably to the awful grandeur of the rocks 
thi'mselvoA and which beconn.'s still more 
inipres-sive from the cleaniess and reverbe- 
ratioii of every sound that reaches the tra¬ 
veller’s ears. 'Fids death-lik '3 stillness is 
broken by mysterious noiws among the 
mountain tops, and by the winds which 
roar down the ravines, realizing, in one 
sense at lea.st,, its description as a “ waste 
bowling wiidpiness” (l>eut. xxxii. 10). 
Tbi'se mountains may b:^ divided into tw'o 
great masses—that mf JeM yerbal (6759 
ftfct high) in the north-west, and the C(.'ntral 
group, roughly denoted by the general 
name of Sinai, 'i'his group risf's abruptly 
from the Wadir I’s-Sheyfdk at its north foot, 
first to the cliffs of the Has Sfffrftfeh, be¬ 
hind which towers the pinnacle of Jebel 
Musa (the Morint of Moses) and further 
back to the right of It the summit of Jebcl 
Katerin (Mount St. Culherine, 6t(>5 fw't), 
all being hacked up and overtopped by 
Mm Shaumer (tho mtth.er ef /mnet, 9300 
fei't), whiid) is the highes-t poSiat of the whole 
peninsula. 

Of the vadys, as the Arabs call tho val¬ 
leys and ravines, w>'ticb look as If they had 
once been wntercoursci^ the most important, 
afk"r the Wady MukaUeb (valley of writ¬ 
ing, from the celebrated Slnaitlc inscriptions 
on its sandstone rocks), by which tho region 
is entered, are the Wady Fetran, on tli« 
north-east of Mount Serbal, ami tho great 
Wbdy ts-ShtyJdt, on the north of the central 
group, into which it throws up the narrow 
ravines of watered^ by a rivulet, 

and Shuetb or oi !>eir, which gives acorss 
to tho convent of St Catherine, and also to 
the Wady .^ebaiyeh, at tho hack of JeM 
Musa, 'rbls last valley has lately been 


claimed as the encampm< nt of ihe Isra,(d- 
itea, from the d-?rire to p-.-rmit Jebel Mura 
to rc'tiin its traditional celebrity os the 
Mountain of the l,au. 

But we think the question may bo re¬ 
garded as almost sotth d in favour of the 
Wady the great branch of the 

Wady es-Sheykh, which extends north-west 
in the fon.i of a .sleeve from the front of 
the precipices of JRoa Snfsn/ek. Here 
alone all the requirements of the liistory 
sc'cm satisfied: the spice for the encamp¬ 
ment, and its accessibility for the host by 
way of the Waiiy es-SheyJ{(>; tho moun¬ 
tain rising abruptly in front, with the cliffs 
of Has S^fsilfeh visiblt? from and eomraand- 
ing the whole plain, but y t s pinital from 
it by low hills (the “ lionnds se t unto the 
p'ople round about;” liht. xlx. 12); the 
brook, on which Most'S scattered the powder 
of the gold; n calf, running down the W<uly 
el-L<^t, with othf r minor [mints of colnci- 
dc-nc»‘.* In fact, tho only oljec^tion to thie 
view is tha mere feeling against transfer¬ 
ring the traditional dignity of Jdttl Musa 
to tho much lower summit of Mas SUf- 

But wo may still regard the whole ma.ss 
of Jebel Musa as .'ITount Sinai in the w id'T 
sense*, though lias SPfsiifeh was th.it par¬ 
ticular put of it which, tw vi.sible from the 
whole enciiiupment, vras chosen as the .'iKd 
from whicii the law was given. We have 
not seen the observation made, how much 
more convenient this lower rcK'k would be 
than the distant summit of Jebel Musa for 
the aseents and depcc nts of Moae? and the 
elders (Kx, xix. 3, 20, xxiv. 1,9); while 
Moses himself may have, been eonductcel 
into tho deeper recesses of the moimbiin 
during his abode of forty days. Nearly 
every traveller w'ho has Mood on Has Si^f- 
sufeh has felt convinced that this must be 
the spot descrilted in ICx. xix., and tite more 
iho whole K gion is explored, the stronger 
is this impression. With iqual certainty 
those beet qualified to judge have reject’d 
tho claim of tho Wady SetMiyeh. •* 1 came 
to the conclusion,” says Dr. Stanley,! “ that 
it could only be taken for the placi*, if none 
other existed. Tho only advantage which 
it haa is, that the peak [of Jebel Musa], 
firom tt few pdnts of view, rises In a more 
commanding form than the Ras Sif/sA/eh. 
.lam sure that, if the mtmks of 

• Stoalejr. 

t Somfithing- aimnar has bappcmetl In the pa* 
mltel easA of the .ifi unl'*in of th» It wm 

forgotten that a low rook or hill at the fhot of a 
mcmntaln would be Utter for a pulpit than it* 
■ommlL 

X Sinn and Patnliae, p. 76 . 
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Justinian bad fixed the traditional scene on 
tlie Has Sa/t>'ifeh, no one would for an 
instant batre doubt-'d that this only could 
lx-! the spot.” Still, as the same writer 
adds, the degree of uncertainty which must 
yet bang over the question, “ is a great 
s,afeguard for the real reverence due to the 
place, as the scene of the first great revela¬ 
tion of Ci(Hi to man. As it is, you may 
rest on your gi'ii'-ral conviction, and be 
Miankful.” 

'I’he summit of //»» S!hattiuer, to which 
the argument urged for Jebel Musa, from 
its superior ^levation, applies still more 
forcibly, satisfies none of the required con¬ 
ditions, and may be rejected with certainty. 
But then* has lately been a strong current 
of opinion in favour of Je.be.l SerbaJ,. It is 
the first great mountain of the range, before 
which the. Israidltt-s would arrive in their 
march from Kgypt. its scenery is as grand 
<^nd awful as that of JeM Musa; and the 
earliest traditions wore even more con- 
necte«i with it than with Jebel Musa, “ It 
was impossible," says Stanley (p. 73), “ on 
ascending it, not to feel that, for the 
{fii'itiff of the Ijuw to Isruf.-l and the world, 
tlio scene was nm-^t truly fitted. 1 say 
•for the giving of the Law,* because the 
objections urged frt»in the absence of any 
plain immediately under the mountain for 
receiving the Law, arc unan.sweruble, or 
could only be answered if no such phiin 
existed elsewhere in the Peninsula." The 
Watiy Feiran is not sufficiently commanded 
by the mountain to satisfy the. condition. 
Besides, tlie ITotZy Feiran is almost cer¬ 
tainly the locality of Rephidim, the first 
gn‘ut encampment of the Isnu'litea in this 
region (Ex. xvii.), where they fought with 
Amalek, where Jethro visited Moses (Ex. 
xviii.), and whence they advanced a wbeSo 
day’s march to their encampment before 
Sinai (Ex. xix. 2 ; Num. xxxiii. 16). I'his 
appears from a consideration of the routo 
by which they entered the mountoini!, and 
it is strongly confirmed by the details of 
the topograpliy. The valley is alike fit for 
a great encampment and for a battlefield. 
As the first Inhabitable m ady In the Tur, 
its possiission would uatorally be disputed j 
oy the Anialekito!i, especially if it was a 
sacred spot; and It is marked (though we 


do not lay groat stress on this point) by a 
hill, such os that call<<d from its conspicu- 
ouaness “the hiU,** where Moses stood In 
full view of the battlefield. Wa>ly Feiran 
cannot be both Rephidim and the scene of 
the encampment before >Sinai. 

But Herbal seems to have an importance 
of its own only, second to that of Sinai. 
From the inscriptions in the Wady Fpiran, 
and from olh'-r evidi-nce, it Sf'ems highly 
probable tliat It was a sanctuary of the 
Arab tribes before the Exodtts; and for this 
rt;ason it may have been already called 
" the Mount of God ” (Ex. iii. 2); * and 
Most^s. when a ah'-pherd among the Arabs, 
may have visited it in this character. 1 his 
view seems to be cottUnned by the use of 
the distinctive names— J forth for the mount 
of the burning bush, and Sinai for the 
mountain o^tthe Law, when each is fir.«>t 
mentioned, though the. distinction was 
almost immtdiatrly Inst sight of. I'he 
difficulty of discriminating Iloreb and 
Sinai is increased by the uncertidnty as to 
the meaning of both names. It is most 
Imitortant also to observe that the earliest 
traditions refer not so much to the giving 
of tlie L.aw, as to ** the place where Moses 
saw God ” (Stanley, p. 77). 

The Identity of the Iloreh of Ex. iU., and 
the Sinai of Ex. xix. may seem to bo 
.settled by the words—“ Wien Thou bast 
brought forth the. people out of Egypt, ye 
shall serve God in this mountain ” (Ex- 
Hi. 12). But, considering tlie proximity of 
the two places, it is surely enough to sup¬ 
pose that tkis mountain means the whole 
group, within which God afterwards itid 
the people to the precise spot tliat He hod 
chosen—a spot purposi'ly different from 
the old sanctuary, because a new worship 
was to be revealed, 

Bs this as it may, the Wanly Feiran was 
long regarded am a sacred spot. It seems 
to be the Paran of Dent. L 1, and 1 K. xl. 
18; and it was an episcopal see in the early 
Ghristlan times. 'I'he Arabic Feiran is an 
eqtiivalcnt of Paran C%anley, pp. 41, 43). 

* It has been strangely overlooked here that th 
word translated tMek eignitlen, as a geographical 
term, the urett. Without {msillvely insisting on 
this meaning here, we may point «>nt Its sultah^ 
lity to the puaiUon of Mount SerleJ. 
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CHAPTEll XII. 

THE MARril FIIOM EGYPT TO SINAI. 

A.M. 2513-4, B.C. 1491-0. 

5 1. General view of the Jotmu-y from KfO^pt to Canaan—Its thn'e divisions: i. From 
to Sinai—li. From Sinai to the )x)rder.s of Canaan—iii. The wanderitig in the 
wild(‘rnr«!s and the final inarch to Canaan. $ 2. From Kgypt to the Reel Sea—Point 
of dej)artnrf‘~R.ameso.s~,Succoth— I-tliam—Pl-hahiroth. $ 3. I*as.sagn of the Red 
Sea. 5 Wilderness of Shur—Thirst—Marah—Elim—I'jn^ampment hy the Rt‘d 
Sea. $ .*). Wilderness of Sin —Hunger—Tbo Manna^Rfvival of the Sahhath. $6. 
l>opbkah, Alurth, and }l( phidim - The Water from the rmde. $ 1. The battle with 
Aiual(-k in Rt-pbidim— Jdiovah-yissi -l>K)m of Amalek. ^ 8. Visit of Ji.dhro— 
Appointmont of assistant Judg-tj. ^ 0. Wildernf'ss Sinai—Encampment before the 

Mount—PrepuTtition -Tile p eople's place'^among Uk' nations - 'Pheir covenant with 
Jehov.ih. ^ ID. God’.s de.scent on Sinai —The T< n Commundmi;nts—Other precepts 
given to Moses as Mediator—Promist's -The angel Jehovah their Guido and Captain 
—Sinai and the Mountof the R.'atitudes—Tb« l.aw given by angels. } ll. The cove¬ 
nant recorded and T.<»t.ifle‘d liy blood—The elders behold God’s glory—Mo-ses in the 
Mount. 5 12.^jldolatry of tb(! golden calf—IntcrccsRion of Moses—The tables of the 
Law broken—Punishment—Fidelity of Levi -Self-sacrifico of Moses—Type of the 
offering of Christ—God speaks with him before the people, and shows him Hi.s 
glory—Moses's(>cond abode in the Mount ..The Tables renewed — 'fhe Vtiil over 
bis face. $ 13. The Tabernacle prepared, and set up—Consecration of Aaron and bis 
sons—The glory of God upon and in the Tabernacle. 

§ 1. The whole journey of the Israeliteft, from Kgypt tito the Land 
of* Promise, maydie divided i]gto three distinct {portions:— 
i. 17ie March out of Egypt to Mount Sinai, there to worship 
Jehovah, as he had said to Moses.* niis occupied six w’eeks, 

1 Ex. iii. 12 
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making, with the fourteen days l^efore the Passover,,two months;* 
and they were encamped before Sinai, receiving the divine laws, for 
the remaining ten months of the first ecclesiastical year.® The 
tabernacle was set up on tlie first day of the first month (Abib) of 
the second year (about April 1, 1490 b.c.) ; and its dedication occu¬ 
pied that month.^ On the first day of the second month, Moses 
began to number the people,® and their encampment was broken up 
on tlie twentieth day of the second month of the second year, about 
May 20, 1490 ii.c.® 

ii. The March from Smni to the borders of Canamiy whence they 
were tn^od hack for their refusal to enter the land. This distance, 
commonly eleven days’ journey,* was divided by three chief halts.® 
The first stage occupied three days,® followed by a halt of at least 
a month.^® The next halt was for a week at le.'ist.^* After the 
third journey, there was a period of fortjrdays, during which the 
spies were searching the land; ** and they returned with ripe grapes 
and other fruits.^® All those indications bring vs to the season of 
the Feast of Tal)ernacles, just six months after the Passover (Oct. 
1490 B.C.). 

iii. The Wandering in the WUdemesSy and entrance into Canaan, 
This is often vaguely spoken of as a period of fort 3 »^ years, but, in 
the proper sense, the wanderings occupied thirty-seven and a half 
years. The people came again to Kadesh, whence they had been 
turned back, in the first month of the fortieth ycar.*^ Advancing 
thence they overthrew the kings Sihon and Og, and spoiled the 
Midianites; and reached the plains of Moab, on the east of Jordan, 
opposite to Jericho, by the end of the tenth montli, early in January 
1451 B.c.^* The rest of that year was occupied by the final exhorta¬ 
tion and death of Moscs.^* We are not told the exact date of the pas¬ 
sage of the Jordan; but the harvest-time identifies it with the season 
of the Passover;” and thiis«the cycle of forty years is completed, 
from the beginning of Abib 1491 to the same date of 1451:—viz.: 


Yn.Mths. Drtb. 

In HJgypt before the Passover.0 0 14 

From Egypt to Sinai. .. 0 1 16 

Encampment at Sinai.0 11 20 

March to Kiuii*!^ (about) .. ..• .. 0 4 10 

Wanderings to Wilderness . 37 6 0 

March from Kadesh to the plains of Moab. 0 10 0 

Encampment there to the passage of the Jordan.0 2 0 


Total w .. .. 40 0 0 


3 Ex. 

■» Ex. XI. 17. 

* Num. i. 1. 

'I' Dent. I. 2. 

> Num. X. 33. 
n Num. xii. 15. 


> Comp. Ex. xil. 2. 

*• Num. X. 11. 

• Num. xxxiiL 16-18. 
** Num. X. 20 . 

•» Num. xiil. 26. 


Num. xlit. 24. ” Num. xx. i. 

Deut. i. 3. Deut, (the whole booh). 
^ u Josh. iii. 15. 

For the list of the forty-two Journeys 
‘in Num. xxxiii., st'e Nota etnd lUustra-' 
1 iiont (A). 
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§ 2. Had the object been to lead them by the shortest route out 
of Egypt into Canaan, it might have been accomplished in a few 
days* journey along tho shore of the Mediterranean. But they were 
not thus to evade the moral discipline of tho wilderness. Ik*sidcs 
that their first destination was fixed for the mount of God,” they 
were quite unprepared to meet the armies of tho Philistines, and so 
*‘God led the people about through the way of the ■wilderness of 
the Rtwi Sen.” 

At the very outset, we are met by a great diflSculty about their 
jK)int of departure. It is a simple and attractive theo^ which 
carries them straight along the valley, now called tho Wady-^tUTihy 
rminitig eastwards from the fork of the Deltn to tho Ked Sea, 
l>etween two parallel offshoots of the hills which skirt the Nile, and 
of which the northern range bears the name of JeheUAtaJeah (the 
mountain of deliverance^'J^ But this route is too simx)ie: it could 
hardly fill up three days, even for such a host, and it was incon¬ 
sistent with the final movements by which they hecame “ entangled 
in the laud,” for they would have been so already, and they would 
have had no “ turning ” to make to encamp by the sea.^* Nor can 
this view be reconciled with their probable starting-point. It is 
evident that they were gathered together in Goshen before their 
departure; and they are expressly said to have started from 
Rameses.^^ Now whether Rameses be the city named in Exodus 
i. ii, or the district so called in Genesis xlvii. 11, it must be sought 
along the cast branch of the Nile, lower down than Heliopolis.^ 

From this starting-point they made two days* journey before 
reaching the edge of the wilderness at Etham.^ Thence, making 
a turn, which can only have been southwards, they reached the 
Red Sea in one day’s journey.^ There seems to he only one route 
that satisfies these conditions, that namely by the Wady et'-Tumeyhxty 
through which ran the ancient canal ascribed to the Pharaohs. The 
mound called El-Ahhaseyeh in that valley offers a probable site for 
Rameses; and the distance from it to the head of the Red Sea, 
about thirty miles in a direct line, answers very well to the three 
days* journey of the vast, mixed, and encumbered tjroop, especially 
when an allowance is made for the deviation already mentioned. 
As to the further details, tho name of the first resting place, Succoth, 
affords no help, as it only means booths. Etiiabi, the second 
being on the edge of the wilderness, may very well correspond to 
Seba Biar (tho Seven WeUs)y which occupies such a position, about 
three milc« from the western side of the ancient head of the Gulf of 
SueZy which extended much further to the north than it'‘&oes now. 

I M Ex. xH. 37; Num. xxxiiL 3. 5. 

« See p. 87. « Ex. xii. 37, xiU. 2a 

I Ex. xlv. 2, 


w Ex. xlH. IT, 18. 

See the Map on p. 125. 
»» Ex. xiv. 2, 3. 
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Sfap to illostrato tlie Bxo(IU3 of the Xamelitos. 

Thence their natural route into the peninsuia of ginfi would have 
been round the head of the gulf, but, by the express command of 
God, “ they turned and encamped before Pi-iiAniROTU, between 
Migdol and the sea, over against Baal-zephon,”—localities evidently 
on the west side of the (hUf Suez,^ 

This incomprehensible movement led Pharaoh to exclaim, “ Thej® 
are entanfled in the wilderness, the sea hath shut them in.” And 
well might he say so, if their position was enclosed between the sea 
on their ca.st, the Jebel Atalcah^ wlfich borders the north side of the 
Wady t-Tihf on their south and west, and tho wilderness in their rear, 

** Bospocting the natnoa tlieinselvca, see A'otes and Jllusti'aiims (B). 
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with tho J)ursuiiig army pressing on to cut off their retreat. Add 
to this, that the sea, whore they encamped by it, must have been 
shallow enough for its bed to l)e laid bare by the “strong east 
wind,”^ narrow enough for the host to pass over in a single night, 
and yet broad enough to receive the whole army of Pharaoh; and 
laatly,»that tho opposite bank must not be rocky or precipitous. 
These conditions seem to exclude any place in the mouth of the 
Wady^UTihy south oiJthd Atakah, as well as the traditional line 
-of passage opposite Ayun Monsa (the Spring of Afosts), and to 
restrict tho place of passage to the neighbourhood of Suez. 

§ 3. The great miracle itself, by which a way was cloveif for the 
people through the sea, was a proof to them, to the Egyptians, and 
to all the neighbouring nations, that the hand of Jehovah was with 
them, leading them by His own w^ay, and ready to deliver them in 
every strait through alli^their future course. In this light it is 
celebrated in that sublime hymn of triumph, which furnishes the 
earliest example of responsive choral music.®* In this light it is 
looked back upon by the sacred writers in every age, as the great 
miracle which inaugurated their history as a nation. 

The King of Egypt and his servants, with hearts hardened even 
against the lesson tauglit by the death of the first-born, repented of 
letting their slaves depart.®* With six hundred chosen chariots, and 
all his military array, he pursued and overtook them at Pi-hahiroth. 
The frightened people began to raise the cry, wuth which they so 
often assailed Moses, “ Bettor for us to serve the Egyptians thnn 
that we should die in the wilderness.”*® But the way was made 
clear by faith and obedience. “ Jear ye not, stand still, and see 

the salvation of Jehovah.He shall fight for you, and ye 

shall hold your peace,” was the answer of Moses to the people, 
while God’s word to him was that which generally opens a way out 
of danger and distress:—“Speak untotthe children of Israel, that 
t^iey go forward'* At the signal of the uplifted rod of Moses, a 
strong east wind blew all. that night, and divided the waters as 
a wall on the right hand and on the left, while the children o* 
Israel went in||j) the midst of the sea on dry land.** The guiding 
pillar of fire (with the angel Jehovah himself) moved from their 
van into their rear, casting its beams along their column, but 
creating behind them a darkness amidst which tlie host of Pharaoh 
went after them into tho bed of the sea. But, at the morning 
watch, Jehovah looked out of the pillar of fire and cloud, and 
troubled the Egyptians. PaniO'S^icken, they sought to fly; but 

"n Ex. xlv. 21. *• £x. XV. special power of (iod, as^lbc In^nunent of 

JSx. xlv. 4. S. the miracle, it quite excludes the Idea of a 

£x. xlv. 10'12. f mere retirement of the water from the bead 

While the Scripture narraitivc reoog- of the aoa, which, beaideti, an eout wind 
nisea a physical agency, called forth by Uie would not have effected 
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their chariot wheels were broken: the host of Israel had now 
reached the bank: the rod of Moses waved again over the gulf; 
** and the sea returned to his strength when the morning appeared; 
and the Egyptians fled against itbut not one of them was left 
alive.® “And the people feared Jehovah, and believed his servant 
Moses.” The waters of the Bed Sea were thenceforth a moral, as 
well as a physical gulf between them and Egypt. Its passage 
initiated a new dispensation: “ they were all hajptized to Moses in 
the cloud and in the sea.” ® 

§ 4. Their route now lay southwards down the east side of the 
Gulf of and at first along the shore. The station of Ayun 
Mourn (the ]Vdls of Moses\ with its tamarisks and seventeen wells, 
may have served for their gathering after the passage. They 
marched for three days through the wilderness of Shub or Etham, 
on the south-west margin of the great d^rt of Paran (et-Tih)^ 
where they found no water.^^ The tract is still proverbial for its 
storms of wind and sand. It is a part of the belt of gravel which 
surrounds the mounUiius of the Peninsula, and is crossed by several 
Wady St whose sides are fringed with tamarisks, acacias, and a few 
palm-trees. Near one of these, the Wady-el *Amaraht is a spring 
called Ain AwdraJif not only in the position of Marah, but witli 
the bitter taste which gave it the name. The people, tormented 
with thirst, murmured against Moses, who, at the command of Grod, 
cast a certain tree into the waters which made them sweet. This 
was the first great trial of their patience; and God, who had heale<l 
the waters, promised to deliver them from all the diseases of Egypt, 
if they would obey Him, and confirmed the promise by the name 
of “ Johov'ah the Healer.” 

They must have been cheered at reaching the oasis of Elim, 
whoso twelve wells and threescore palm-trees mark it as one of the 
wadys that bnjak the desert either the Wady Qhurundtl or the 
Wady Useit. After passing the Wady Taiyiheht the route descends 
through a defile on to a beautiful pebbly beach, where Dean Stanley 
places the Encampment by the Bed Sea, which is mentioned in 
Numbers^ next to Elim, but is omitted in Exodus^ Here the 
Israelites had their last view of the Bed Sea anefc the shores of 
Egypt. 

§ 6. Striking inland from this point, they entered the Wilderness 
OF Sin (probably the plain of Murkhah^ which leads up firom the 
shore to the entrance to the mountains of Sinai.®® Here occurred 


This seetoMo dispose of every theory 
which makes flie Pliaraoh of the Exodus 
survive this catastrophe ccomp. Ps. cxxxvl. 
16). 

I Cor. X. 2. 

Ex. XV. 22; Nnm- xxxUi 8 


l<jt. XV. 26. 5* Num. xxxili lO. 

This must bo carefully disUagulshed 
not only ITom the wiUkmess of Sinai, but 
aleft from the wildemett <f Zi%, whi<di Uea 
north of the GvXf jikaba. 

•• Ex. xvL I. 
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tiheir second great trial since Icsaving Egypt. Their unleavened 
bread wa3 exhausted; and they began to mmmur that they had 
better have died by the flesh-pots of Egypt than have been led out 
to be killed with hunger in the wilderness. But God was teaching 
them to look to him for their “ daily bread,” which He now rained 
down from heaven in the form of manna, and continued the supply 
till they reached Canaan.®^ The trutli was most emphatically 
enforced by the impossibility of gathering more or less than the 
prescribed portion of the manna, or of keeping it over the day.^ 
But the manna was designed to teach them a deejor lesson. They 
had not only distrusUsd God’s providence as to their food*, but were 
regarding that food itself as the chief thing they were to live for; 
and so “ God humbled them, and suffered them to hunger, and fed 
them with a food unknown to them, that He might make them 
know tliat rmn doth nut live hy bread alone, but by every word that 
jyroceedeth out of tlve mouth of Jehovah doth man live.” And so 
the manna was a tyjxj of Christ, the Word of Gfxi, who came down 
from heaven as the bread of life, to give life to all who believe in 
Him.*^ 

The rules laid down for the gathering of the manna gave occasion 
for the revival of the Sabbath, which had no doubt been neglected 
in Egyptthough the ap.)peal of Moses to the j)OoplG^ seems to 
imply that the law of the Sabbath was not entirely forgotten. At 
all events, the wliole tone of the narrative is inconsistent with the 
idea tliat the Sabbath was now first instituted in this merely inci 
dental way, an idea besides utterly at variance with Genesis ii, 3. 

§ 6. From this valley others lead up, by a series of steep ascents, 
into the* recesses of Sinai; resembling the bods of rivers, but 
without water, and separated by defilc-s which sometimes become 
staircases of rock. Such were no doubt the stations of Dopjikah and 
Alush,** and such are the Wadys Sludlal and Mukattch. From the 
latter the toute passes into the long and win<Ung Wady Feiran, 
with its groves of tamarisks and palms, overhung by (lie granite 
rocks of Mount Serbal, perhaps the Horeb of Scripture.*® This valley 
answers in every respect to Rbphidim (the resting^^places^, the very 
name of which fmplies a long halt.*^ 

Hero the cry for water burst forth into an angry reMlion against 
Moses; and God vouchsafed a miracle for a permanent supply 
during their abode in the wilderness of Sinai. Moses was com- 

» Ex. xvL 4, 35. The details are dis- John vj. 25-69; Matt, xxvi 26 j 1 Cor. 
nuaed in the Notes and JUustrations, G. x. 3, and parallel passagoH. 
fho quails, which were sent at the same * FJx. xvt 22-30. Pjl xvi 23. 

lime (Ex. xvi. 8,13) seem only to have been ♦* Nam. xxxiii. 12,13, 

a temporary supply (comp. Num. xL 31).^ ** Respecting the claim of this mountain 

« Ex. xvi. 16.21, to bear the names of Sinai or Hard), see 

« Deut. viU. 3} comp^ Job xxili 12; , HtOes and lUmtraiiom U> Cixfip. XL 
John iv. 32, 34 ; Matt. iv. 4; Luke Iv. 4. i Ex. xvH, i. 
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inanded to 2:0 boforo tho people, with the elders of Israel, and to 
smite the rock in lloreb, and water flowed forth out of it. I’ho place 
was called Massah and Mishibah (chiding ors^r^e), in 

memory of the rebtdlion by which the jicople tempted Jehovah and 
doubted His presence among them.^* The spring thus opened seems 
to have formed a brook, wliich the Israelites used during their whole 
sojourn near ISinai.^®* Hence tlie rock is said to liave **^foUoioed 
them ” by !St. Paul, who makes it a type of Christ, the source of the 
spiritual water of life.*^ There is no suffici(?nt reason to believe 
that the nnnarkable nx^k pointed out to travellers supplies the 
.silence oP ycripturo as to tlie oxuct Iwality of the spring, for the 
region is full of rocks bearing the maiks of water.®^ Lastly, it 
should be remeinbered that tluj miracle was repeated at a much 
later period in another part of the peninsula.*” 

§ 7. It W’as in llephidiui tliat the neAv-l'oi%icd nation fought their 
first great battle. As yet they have sef3med alone in the desert; 
but now an enemy comes against tlunn, their kinsman Amalek, a 
nomad tribe descended from Eli]>liaz, the son of Esau. The range 
of the Amalekitos seems to have been at this time over the south of 
Palestiue and all Amhia Petraia; so tliat they commanded the 
routes leading out of Egypt into Asia. Whether they regtirded the 
Israelites as intruders, or whcllier for the sake' of plurifler, they 
ajcin first to have assaulted the rear of the column and cut off the 


infirm and stragglers** before the great encounter in llephidiiu. 
The battle lasted till sun-sot. Tlie cliosen Avnn iovs of Israel fought 
under Joshua, whose name is now first mootioned,*^ while Moses 
stood on a hill** wdth the rod of (rod outstretched in his hand. He 
was attended hy his hrother Aaron and by Ilur, tbo husband ()t‘ 
Miriam, wdio held up his hands wlnm he Itocamo weary, for only 
while the rod was stretched out did Israel prevail. 'Ike early 
fathers have discovered a symbolical power in the attitude of Moses, 
his arms forming the figure of the cross: more cautious commenta¬ 
tors regard it as a lesson of the power of jirayer; but its exact 
moaning seems to have been a sign of Gods prcsonco with His hosts, 
hold forth as a standard over the battle-field; and this was taught 
by the name given to the altar of thanksgiving then set up, 
Jehovah-Nibsi, Jehovah is my Banner. 

Ebc. xvil. 2-t. ** Num, xx. 1-13. “ Tieut. xxv. is. 

Bcut. ix. 21 i comp. Ps. IxxvUL 15, lO, ^ His own nAPie waa Oshca; that of 

cv. 41. Josbna (JSaviour = Jesus in Ortxk) was 

s® 1 Cor X. 4; comp. Jolm iv, 14, vii. p^rha[)S given him on this occasion (sec 
35; Jsa. Iv. 1; Ez. xlvil. i; Zech. xiv. «; Num. xili. «, 16). 

Rev, xxli. 1,17# the waters floAving out of ** It is called in the narrative "ike hill/' 
the t(*mple, which also shxid on a bare as b.;ing conspicuous or well known. There 
rock, complete the typ<>, linking together tern remarkable bill in the Wady Feiran, 
81nai« Sion, and the spiritual sense of both, on which the church of Paran Is still seen, 
" Stanley, Sinai and l^aicstine, pp. 16- well suited to have boon the station of 
46. Mosc& 

0. T. HIST. ^ 
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For this treacherous attack the tribe of Amalek were henceforth 
doomed to execration and ultimate extinction.®® A very interesting 
point in the narrative is the command of God to Moses, to write the 
whole .transaction in a book ; one of the passages in which we learn 
from the sjicred writei's themselves tlieir authoiahip of the books 
that bear their names.®^ 

§ 8. Tlie visit of Jethro, the father-in-law of Moses, took place 
probably during the encampment at Rephidim, for there seems no 
sufficient reason for transposing the narrative in chapter xviii. to a 
j)eriod after the giving of the law. The Israelites being now near 
Alidian, Jethro brought to Moses his wife and children, whom he 
had sent back into Midian, probably after the scene related in 
Exod. iv. 24.-2G. Moses received Jethro with high honour, and 
recounted to him all that Jehovah had done for the people. The 
priest of Midian joyfiidy acknowledged the God of Israel, and 
offere<l sacrifices to Jehovah ; and henceforth there was the closest 
friendship between Israel and the Kenites, his descendants.®® Seeing 
Moses overburthened with judging the people, ho advised him to 
organize an administration of justice hy a gradation of rulers over 
tens, fifties, hundreds, and thousands, and to reserve himself for the 
harder causes, to lay them before God, as mediator for the people.®’ 
It would seem that, on Jethro’s return to his own land,®® he left 
behind him his son Jlohab, who became the guide of the jxjople 
from Sinai to the border of Canaan.®^ 

§ 9. The next stage brought the Israelites to the Wilderness of 
Sinai, on the first day of the third month (Sivan, June), and here 
they encamped before the Mount.®^ The site of their camp has 
been identified, to a high degree of probability, with the Wady er- 
Mahali (the enclosed plain') in front of the magnificent cliffs of Ras 
SUfsafeli.*^ The people would reach this point by winding round 
the Wady esh'Sheikh, the great thot'ouglifarc of the Desert, while 
Moses and the elders might mount to it by the steep pass of the 
Eukb Hawy, Never in the history of the world w'as such a scene 
beheld as that plain now presented 1 A whole' iiation was assembled 
alone with God. His hand had been seen and his voice heard, at 
every step of tlieir history for 430 years, up to this great crisis. He 
had called their progenitor Abraham from his father’s house, and 
made with him the covenant, which had now reached its first 
great fulfilment He bad guided the family hy wondrous ways till 
He brought them down to Egypt, where they grow into a nation 
under tlie discipline of afiliction. Thence He had brought them 

Ex. xvU. 14*16; Num.xxiv. 20; Dent. ** Ex. xvill. 13-26. * 

XXV. 19; 1 Sam. xv. 3,7, xxx. 1,17 ; 2 S Kx. xviii. 27. •> Num. x. 29, 30. 

viti. 13; Ezra lx. 14. Ex. xlx. 1, 2. 

Ex. xvii. 14; comp. Ex. xxxiv. 27. and Jllustrations to Cbap. XL, 

1 Sam. XV. 6. p. 121). 
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forth with a mighty hand and an outstretched arm, proving that 
Ho was the only God, and they the people of His choice. He had 
severed them from all the nations of the earth, and had divided the 
very sea, to let them pass into this secret shrine of nature, whose 
awful grandeur prepared their minds for the coming revelation. 
Thus far they only knew the token which God had given to Moses, 
“ When thou hast brought forth the people out of Egypt, ye shall 
serve God upon this mountain.” ** They had reached the place, 
and they waited in awful adoration for what wa.s to follow. 

Wo p^pose to follow the events that took place during their stay 
at Sinai, till the setting up of the tabernacle, on the first day of the 
second year, reserving for the close of this Book an account of 
the laws and institutions which were now given. 

There was a season of preparation before the great appearance of 
God on Sinai to give the law. First, Mose'S went up to God, whose 
voice called to him out of the mountain, telling him to remind the 
people of the wonders already mought for them, and promising 
that, if they would obey God and keep His covenant, “ then shall 
ye bo a peculiar treasure unto me above all people (for all the earth 
is mine), and ye shall be unto mo a kingdom of priests and an holy 
nation.” ** These words mark the special character assigned to the 
Israelites, and still more to the spiritual Israel.*® Not that they 
were to he separated from all nations in proud exclusiveness, for 
their own sake: this was the great mistake of their history,®’ But 
as “ all the earth is Jehovah’s,” they were His in a special sense, to 
bring all nations back to Him; kings and priests for others’ good, 
and a holy nation for a pattern to all the rest. True they failed 
in this great mission; but only for a time: their history is not 
finished, for it is only the first step in that of the spiritual Israel, 
who are yet to reign as kings and priests to God, and to bring all 
nations to the obedience of*Chri8t. Meanwhile the elders and 
people accepted the covenant, and said, “All that Jehovah hath 
s]:)oken, we will do,” and Moses returned with their words to 
Jehovali. 

Moses was next warned of the coming appearaijce of God in a 
thick cloud, to speak to him before all the people, that they might 
believe him for ever. He was commanded to purify the people 
against the third day, and to set bounds round the mount, for¬ 
bidding man or beast to touch it, under x)enalty of death ;*• and 
these preparations occupied the next day. 

§ 10. Th^sjimc reverence that was then enjoined forbids the vain 

Ex. ilL 12. •» Ex. XIX. 5, «. '* mount ” was some steep .eminence 

l Pet. ii. 5, 9; Ucv. i. 6, v. 10, xx. 6. close at hand, like Hai SSfs^'th, and not a 
Dcut. vii. 7. f distant summit of the range, like Jebei 

* This seems to b3 a decisive proof that Mouxa. 
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attempt to describe the scene, which is related in the simple but 
sublime words of Moses,and recounted in the noblest strains of 
poetry,’® and whose terrors, which made even Moses himself to 
fear and qnake,'^ are most beautifully contrasted with the milder 
glories of the spiritual Sion.’^ From amidst tho darkness, and above 
the trumpet’s sound, God’s voice was heard calling Moses up into 
the mount, to bid him charge the jwople lest they should break tho 
bounds to gazo on God, and to prepare the ehhjrs to come up with 
him and Aaron, when God should call them. Moses returned to the 
people-, and repeated these injunctions. 

Then followed the greatest event of the Ohl Covenant. The voic»3 
of God himself gave forth the law by wliich his people were to 
live; the Ten Commandments, on which all other laws avcto to be 
founded, and which were themselves summed up under the Old 
Covenant as well as tfic New, in two groat principles:—“Thou 
shalt love tho Lord thy God with all thy heart and soul and mind 
and strength, and thy neighbiDur as thyself.” 

The Ten Commandments were the only part of the law given by 
the voice of God to the assembled people: “lie a(l<led no more:” 
and they alone were afterwards written on tlie two tables of stonc.'^ 
The form of the revelation was more than they could bear; and 
they prayed Mose.s that he would speak to tliein in the place of 
God, lost they should die. God approved their words, and Moses 
w'as invested with the ofiice of Mediator^ ihe type of “ the Ih'ophet 
raised up like him,” the “one Mediator between God and man, the 
man Christ Jesus.” He drew near to th<i tliick darkness where 
God was, while the people stood aloof; and he received a series of 
precepts, which stand apart from the laws afterwards dedivered, as a 
practical interpretation of tlie T'tni Commandments.^® 

TTmse precepts were concluded by promises relating to the 
jjcoplc’s future com’se. Their destination was clearly stated, 77 their 
bounds assigned,”* the conquest assured to them by a gradual 
exertion of the x)owcr of God,’® tlio blessings of life promi.s(’d if they 
served God, and a special warning given against i<lo]atry.*® Above 
all, the ANGEii. Jehovah, who had already guided them out o. 
Egypt,wiis still to be their guide to keep them in tho way and to 

*» Kx. xlx. 16-20; comp. l>«ut. v. l-5. Mark xiL ao; Luke x. 27. All points of 
Sco, among otlior pas.-iaKo8, P.s. Ixviii. iuUirprctatiou arn rcsjrvv-*! for the Appendix 
7*8; from which, compared with Acts vii. to this Book. 

39 , Ephes. iv, 8, and otli«r p.is8agc» of the n Dc-ut. v. 22. 

N iw IVstament, it is clearly to he inforn'd j Kx. xx. la-21; IVnt. v. 23-31, xviii, 
tliat (iod was matdfebtcd on Sinai in tho * 15-18; (Jal. ilL 19, 2n; l T.ii. il. 5; licb. 
persif)n of tho Son, the angsd Jehovah. ! xii. 19. 

■* Ex. xix. 16. « •* Ex. X-X. 22, xxi., xxii,, xxiii. 

Hub. xil. 18-29. I Ex. xxiii. 23. '8 Mx, xxili. 31. 

'• Ex. XX-1-17; Di'Ut V, 6-22, vl. 4, B, x. I '9 Ex. xxiii. 28-30. «« Ex. xsili. 21-26 
ta, XXX. 6; Lev. xix. 18; Matt. sxli. 35; | Kx. xiil. 31, xiv. 19,24. 
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bring them to the place appointed for them; and their captain to 
fight against their enemies.®* But, if provoked and disobeyed, He 
would ^ a terror to themselves, “ for my name is in Ilimr ® Thus 
the whole promise is crowned wdth Christ. For this Anukl is 
identified with God’s own presence.®* He appeared to Joshua®* as 
Jehovah, the captain of the Lord’s host, that is, the chief of the 
angels, the Auciiangel, a title which belongs only to the Son of 
God, the prince Michael.®® In this Angel God himself was present, 
as the Hheplierd of 7ns JiocJc, the lldy One of Israel; whom they 
tcmptcfLand provokcMl in the wilderness, and in vexing Him, they 
vexed GchI’s Holy Spirit.®'^ Lastly, St. Stephen expressly declares 
Christ to liave been the prophet whom God raised np, as he did 
Moses, and the angel who, as well as Moses, was with the church 
in the wilderness, and who spake to Moses in Mount Sinai.** So 
ended the great day on wliich God earn® dowm to the earth, to 
announce his law; the type of the milder revelation which was 
made Avhen th(5 evangelical exposition of that law was given by the 
same voice, though now clad in the fonn of the man Jesus, on the 
Mount of the Beatitudes.*® 

One circumstance remains to be noticed. St. Stephen upbraids 
the Jews for not keeping the law, though they had receiveti it by 
the disposition of angels This appears evidently to be an allusion 
to tliose hosts of aiigcls or “ holy ones,” w'hoso presence at Sinai is 
more tlian once mentioned,®^ and whom the apostle contrasts with 
the innumerable company of angels on the spiritual Sion.®* These 
angels seem to have been present, not only to s^vcU Jehovah’s state, 
but to intimate the consent of the whole intelligent universe to that 
law, which is for ever “ holy, just, and good.” 

§ 11. Tlie clement of terror^ which prevailed in the revelation 
given on Sinai, was the true typo of the aspect of tholawto the 
mind of sinful man. Pure ^id holy in itself, it lx?came “ death,” 
when proposed as the condition of life; and its great purpose 
was to reveal to self-righteous man “the exceeding sinfulness of 
sin,” that lie might be led to rtX5cive the grace of God in Christ.® 
Thus the clouds of Sinai did not exhibit, but concealed, the tme 
glory of Jehovah: and He now vouchsafed a vision*of that glory to 


* " Ex. xxiU.20, 22. 

** Comp. Xuin. xx. 16. 

** Ex. U. CC; anrt xxxii. 3 t, xxxiii. 2, ) 4. 

** Josb. V. 13, vi. 2. 

1 'I'hf’ss. Iv. 16; Jiul,' 9 j comp. Daii- x. 
13, 21, xiL 1; 4ii<.'V, xii. 7 ; tlwrsc are all the* 
texts which contiin t.ho words airhangel 
atul JUicheu'h Sett the conclusive argument 
of Bishop Horsley, Sermon xxlx. 

«• I's. Ixviii. 40,41; Is. Ixiil. 9-1). 


8* Acta vii. 39. ** Matt. v. 1. 

*** Acts vil. 53; ei5 Starayay ayyeXutv, 
and St. Paul bases a similar appeal on its 
having been gpokert by catgeU (Heh. H. 2 ? 
comp. Gal. iil. 19). 
w Dent. x.\xlii. 2; Ps. Ixviii. 17. 
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Moses, with Aaron and his sons Nadah and Ahihu, and seventy ol 
tiie elders of Israel.®* But first Moses wrote the precepts already 
given, and sot up au altar and memorial pillars, one for each 
tribe, and sacrificed burnt-offeringp and peace-offerings of oxen, and 
sprinkled with the blood the book of the covenant, which he then 
read to the people, who renewed their promise of obedience, and 
were themselves also sprinkled with the blood, and so the covenant 
of works ” was ratified.®* The chosen party now went up, and saw 
God enthroned in his glory, as he was afterwards seen by Ezekiel 
and John, and yet they lived.®* Moses was then called ,np alone 
into the mount, to receive the tables of stone and the law which 
God had written, w’hile Aaron and Hur were left to govern the 
jMfople. Followed only by his servant Joshua, Moses went up into 
the mount, which a cloud covered for six days, crowned with the 
glory of God as a burhing fire. On the seventh day Moses was 
called into the cloud, and there he abode without food forty days 
and forty nights.®^ 

§ 12. While God was instnicting Moses in the ordinances of 
divine w'orship,®* the people had already relapsed into idolatry. We 
must remember that, as Egypt had Ixicn the scene of the people’s 
childhood, their sojourn in the vrilderness was their spiritual youth, 
the age of sensuous impressions and of unstable resolutions. The 
great works done for them were soon forgotten, while each present 
diflBculty seemed insupportable. As the weeks passed by without 
the return of Moses, they bc^gan to think they had lost both their 
leader and their new-found God. They recalled the visible objects 
of worship, to which they had been used in Egypt, and they asked 
Aaron to make them Gods to go before them.®® Weakly'yielding 
to their demand,'®® and perhaps hoping that they would not make 
the costly sacrifice, Aaron asked for their golden ear-rings, from 
which ho made a ** molten calf,” the 'Symbol of the Egyptian Apis. 
This ho exhibited to the x>eoplc as the image of the God who had 
brought them out of Egypt, and he built an altar before the idol. 
But yet it was in the name of Jehovah that he proclaimed a 
festival for the morrow, which the i)eople celebrated with a banquet, 
followed by songs and lascivious dances.^®' This was on the last ot 
the forty days, and God sent Moses down from the mount, telling 
him of Israel’s sin, and declaring his purpose to destroy them, and to 
make of him a new nation. With self-denying importunity, Moses 
pleaded for tlie people, by the honour of God in the eyes of the 


•* Ex. xxiv. 1,2. 

•• Ex. xxiv. 2-8; Hfb. ix. 18 * 20 . ^ 

** Ex. xxiv. 9-11; Kk. L 26 , x. 1: ICev, 
hr. 3. Ex. xxiv. 12-18; l)cut. ix. 9. 
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Egyptians, and by His covenant with Abrabam, Isaac, and Israel, 
‘^and Jehovah repented of the evil which he thought to do unto 
his jjeoplo.”^®* 

Moses now descended from the mount, carrying in his han<ls the 
two tables of stone, on which God’s own finger had written the 
Ten Commandments.*®® His path lay through a ravine, which cut 
off his view of the camp, but he soon htjard their cry of revelry, which 
his warlike attendant Joshua mistook for the noise of battle. As he 
reached the plain, the disgraccjful scene burst upon him, and in 
righteouj^ anger he dashed the tables out of his hands, and broke 
them in pieces at the foot of the mount; giving at once a terrible 
significance for all future time to the phrase, a broken law, and 
a sign of man’s inability to keep the law given on Sinai. For both 
Moses and the people, though in different ways, were shewing, by 
their acts, that the first use to which inSn puts God’s law is to 
break it. Both tables were broken, for idolatry had been followed 
by licentiousness. Ho next destroyed the calf by fire and pounding, 
strewed its dust upon the stream from which the people drank, 
and reproached Aaron, who could only offer feeble excuses. Then 
he executed a tenible example on the people. Standing in the 
gate of the camp, he cried, “ Who is Jehovah’s? to me 1 ” and all 
his brethren of the tribe of Levi rallied round him, and went 
through the camp at his command, slaying about three thousand 
men, and*not sparing their own kindred. This was the consecration 
of Levi to the service and priesthood of Jehovah. The blood shed 
by His righteous sentence expiated the violence done to the She- 
chemites, and turned into a blessing the curse that deed had brought 
on the father of their tribe,and their s^lc^i^ice of their own feelings 
and affections for the cause of God marked them as fit to offer con¬ 
tinual sacrifices for His people.*®® 

The self-sacrifice of MoseS went far greater lengths. On the 
morrow, he reproved the i)eople for their sin, but promised to inter¬ 
cede for them; and then he addinssed to Jehovah these awful words: 
“ Yet now, if thou wilt forgive their sin ——and if not, blot me, 1 
pray thee, out of thy booh which thou hast -written The only 

parallel, but one, is the cry of Paul, “ I could wish^hat myself were 
accursed from Christ for my brethren.” It seems impious to sup¬ 
pose them willing to renounce their hope of eternal life; but all 
present share in God’s covenant with His people they were willing 
to renounce. The exact sense of the prayer must remain an um 
fathomable mystery: its spirit was the spirit of Him of whom 
Moses as mediator was the type, who wont through with the 
like self-sacrifice, and drank its cup to the dregs: “ Christ hath 

Ex. xxxlL t-14. Ex. xxxi. 18. Gen. xxxiv. 30, xlix. 8-7 

IM Deut. xxxlii. 8, lo. w* Ex. xxxil. 32. Rom. lx. 3. 
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redeemed us troin the curse of the law, hcitui made a curse for 

But no mere man could drink of that cup, and Goti replied to 
Moses that the siuner himself should be blotted out of His book,^®® 
and Ho sent plagues uj[)on the peo2>le.^*® Once more He promised to 
send His Angel before them, to be a iiicdiat<.>r as well as leadcr.^^^ 
At this the people murmured, thinking that tliey were to lose God’s 
own presence, and they put themselves into mourning. Moses 
removed tlie siicrtnl tent, called the “ tahermidc of the congrega¬ 
tion,” out of the camp which had been profani.*d, and all av^^o sought 
Jehovah Aveut out to it. When Moses himsedf Avent' out, and 
entered the hibernacle, the pillar of cloud tU-scended to its dexu, 
“and Jehovali spake unto Moses, face to face, as a man speaketh 
unto his friend,” Avhile all the people lookeil on from their tent 
doors and worshipi»ed. tWhen Moses returned into the camp, Joshua 
remained in the tabernacle. 

Having obtained pardon for the people, Moses prayed for a special 
encouragement to himself:—“ fcshew me now thy Avay, that 1 may 
know thee.” lleceiving the assurance that Go<l’s presence shoAild be 
Avith him, to give him rest, ho renewed the prayer, “ Shew me thy 
glory.” The answer seems to intimate that God’s glory is in His 
goodness and in His grace and mercy; but that, in our present 
state, we can only follow the track which llis glory leaves in the 
works of grace He docs; aac cannot hear to look faoe to face 
at His perfections in tlicir essence. He voiichsivle'd to Moses the 
oiitwiU'd sign for which he asked, promising to place him in a clift 
of the rock, and to hide him Avhile the glory of Jehovah passed by, 
so that he could only s(ie the train l)ehind Him. 

The narrative may be partly conceived by the help of the like 
vision: which Avas granted to Elijah in this Avilderness of Sinai.^^ 

IMoses Avent up alone into the mount, which was secured against 
intrusion, carrying with liim two tiiblcs of stone to replace those 
which ho had broken, for G(kl made refx*uled trials of the people’s 
faith. Then Jehovali descended in a cloud, and proclaimed His 
name as the God of mercy, grace, long.suffering, goodness and truth, 
from generation'lO generation. At this ])roclamation of God’s true 
glory, Moses came forth to iiiterc<‘de once more for his people; and 
(.Jo(l renewed His covenant, to work wonders for them, and to bring 

Gal. iii. 13. Ex. xx.\U. 33. tent in tho midst of tbo ORtup, at wbich 

'*0Ex.xxxii. 35. p?rbaps Ihc elders met und Mosvs jiidgod 

U» l<Ix. x.xxii. 34, and chap. 1-4. Ihc pooplo, and whnre tb;>y a.wmbk-d 

n® This was of course not the taWrua/'le in tlif*. congregation. Aftti^'wards the ta- 
itaelf, w'hich was not yet mjidt*, nor was )>ernaclo of Jehovah becomo the “tent 
it the tent of tor Miisee himself of the cougreg,atioa,’' for the aanctnary 

went to it out of the camp, mid returned belonged to the people, and not only to tbo 
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them into the promised land, ad<ling a now warning against their 
railing into the idolatry of Caiman.^*^ This time also, Moses re¬ 
mained in the nmunt for forty days and forty nights,”* and received 
anew the precepts of the law, as well as the two tables ho had 
carried np, inscribed with the Ten Commandments by God Him¬ 
self.”® 

Wlien Moses came down from the mount, the light of God’s 
glory shone so hrightly from his face, that the people were unable 
to look at him, till ho had covered it with a vail, while he recited to 
them the^mmandments that God had given him.”^ 

§ 13. Moses now gathered a congregation of the ]>eople, and, after 
repeating the law of the Babbath,^** he asked their free gifts for 
tlie tabernacle and its furniture. The spoil of the Egyptians was 
brought as a freewill offering to Jehovah, jewels and precious metals, 
skins and woven fabrics, spices, oils, and iifbenso. Two men were 
filled by God with skill for the work; Bczaleel, the son of TJri, of 
tlie tribe of Judah, and Aholiab, the son of Ahisamach, of the tribe 
of Dan; and they wrought with “every wisc-hcarted man, in whom 
.fchovah put wisdom and uuderstauding to work for the service of 
the sanctuary.” They soon found the offerings of the people far 
above what was required; and they made the taljcrnaole with its 
furniture and vessels, the cloths of service, and the garments of the 
priests, after the pattern shown to Moses in the mount, and Moses 
blessed them. 

All things being thus prepared, Moses w'as commanded to set up 
the tabernacle and place in it the ark of the covenant, and to anoint 
Aaron and his sons to the priesthood. The solemn ceremony took 
place on the first day of the first month of the second year from the 
epoch of tlie Exodus, March to April, u.o. 1490. Jehovah vouch¬ 
safed a visible token of His presence and approval by covering the 
tabernacle with the cloud and filling it with His glory, so that 
Moses could not enter into the tfibernacle, and by sending down on 
the altar the sacred fire, with which alone the sacrifices were hcnce- 
torth to be ofiered.*“® The scene thus simply and briefly related 
by Moses should be compai’cd with the more elaborate description of 
the dedication of Solomon’s temple, of which the* tabernacle was 
the modeL*^‘ A whole month was spent in arranging the service of 
the sanctuary, as it is set forth in the Book of Leviticus, before the 
people prepared for their onward journey. 


m Ex. xxxill. M7. 

Tbfi siim^pprJod of soparatlon from 
the world was accomplished by Elijah In 
tliR same dosert, and by Christ, prolubly 
In the vfUdernoas of Judaea (I K. Kix. 8; 
Matt. Ir. 2). 

Kx. xxxiii. 1S-2S; IMU. i.\*. 18-25, x. 1-5. 


n? Ex. xxxiv. 29-35; comp. 1 Cor. lit 
12-18. 

Ex. XXXV. 1-3. 

u® Ex. xxxv.-xxxlx., XXV. 40; Heb. viii 
25? 

ISO Ex.xl.; Num. lx. 15„16. 

1 K. viil, 2; Cbron. vl. 7. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(A.) STATIONS IN THE WI r.DERNESS. 
Ntimbarg XXX tJI. 


I. In Eotpt. v»!n»w 

1. Ramcacs . . y-f> 

2 . Surcoth . . 

3. Ktbam ... 6. t 

4. Pihahirolh, n» Baal- 

zephon and Migdol 7, 8 

II. BKfonR BEACHiKa Sinai. 

Through the sea to 

fi, Marah ...... 8, 9 

6. Klim ..9, li> 

7. By the Red Sea . . .10,11 

8. Wilderness of Sin . .11,12 

9. Oophkah.12, 13 

10. Alush.13, 14 

11. Hephidim.14,15 

12. Wildeniess of Sinai , .15,16 


III. Fkom Sinai to thk Fbontikr. 

1.3. Kibroth-hattaavah . . 16,17 

14. Ilazeroth.17, 18 


IV. SlATIONS PORTNO THKWAKDRRtSO, 
till the return to Kadesh.* 


16. Rithmah.18,19 

16. Rimmon-parc'/. . . . 19,20 

17, Libtmh.20, 21 

13. Rissah.21, 22 

19. Kcbelathah .... 22, 23 

20. Mount Shapber . . .23.24 

21. llaradah . . . . .24,25 

22. Makbeloth .... 25. 26 

23. Tahatb.36, 27 

24. Tarah.27, 28 

25. Mitbcah *-.28, 29 

26. Hasbmonaii .... 29, 30 

27. Moscrotii . . . . . 30, .31 

23. BenC'Jaakan . . . , 31,32 

29. Hor-bagldgad .... 32,33 

30. Jotbatbah.33, 34 

31. Kbronah..34, 33 

32. Esion-gaber . . . .35, .36 


33. WiUleme«» of Zin, wliicb 

is KAnKsii .... 36,37 

r 

♦ An the flnit frtay at Kfu1««K !h not mentioned 
In the list, the |dac6 of this tUvislon is only con* 
toctufAL 


V, Final Jokjrney after the Forty 
Years' Wandering. 

3i. ** Mt. Hou, zn the edge 

offMom” . f . . 37-41 

35. Zalmoimh.41, 41 

l^juou . .... 42,43 

37, OlKith.43. 44 

3S. IJc-Abarini {t c, heaps of 
Aharlm), in the border 
of Moab , . , , , 44> 45 

39. Dibon-pfful.45, 45 

40. Alinon-Diblathalm . , 46,47 

4L MonntiihiK of Abarim, 

before Nebo . , . . 47,46 

42. Plains qf Moab, on bor¬ 
ders of Jordan . , . 4^,49 


Remarks. 

IS. Tlie Tfihomh of Niim. xL 3 nnd TVxit. lx. 22 
l 9 oniiftetl from the IwL TIio “ burning ** fixmi 
which it took its name may have occiirroil at the 
KAme station as “ the gravtw of Imt.” 

15. ftlthmal 181 *Ifies the |t1 ant gen 4.^ta. or hronrtu 

2rt. Probably near Moeeroth, |)orhaps .4 m l/tiih, 
N.W. Ill the Aratia. 

27. Dent, x, 6. ** From Oeerf\th o/ the children of 
Juahm to Mo^mh: there Aaron, died and waA 
biiritd.'* Perhaps Krtf/ieibeh, at the mouth of tlia 
M ady A5u, the ftK)t of Mount Hfir. 

28. (f,r. wdls colletl after their name). Jaakau 
was the gramison of Hfsix theHorite (1 Chron. i 42). 
Ain GhnrumfeL 

5i9. Gwlotithh (Bent, x* 7), porhaiM R'ody-eA* 
Ghudhafjtdh^ 

30. JotlHith, ** a land of rivers of waters ’* (Dent. 
X, 7). rtM*Jiftp3 at the confliU‘»K*e of Wady tUAdbah 
with rl- tera/eh, *' At Uiat time Johovali se^iaratod 
X^ovl/* (IKnit, X. 6). 

31. Vei'hapB a ford across the head of the gulf of 
Akaha. 

34. Hera Aart^n died; and hero king Arad the 
ranaauito heard of their oorning. 

(B.) PI.HAIIIROTH, MIGDOL, AND 
BAALZKPIION. 

After leaving Ktbam the direction of the 
route changed. The iBraelltea were com- 
mand(id “to turn and encamp before Pl- 
hahiroth, bet\^'een M^ul and the sea, 
^>ver agaittvSt Baal-zephon*’ (Ex. xiv. 2). 
Therefore it is most probable that Uiey at 
once tum<‘d, aUbottgh they may have done 
so later in th« maveb, 1 ue direction can¬ 
not be doubted, if our description of tho 
route thus far be correct, ibr they would 
have been entangled (vor. 3) only by 
tuniing southward, not northward. They 
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Gncamp(Ml for the night by the sea, pro¬ 
bably after a full day'a journey. The place 
of their encampment and of the passage of 
the sea would therefore bo not far from 
the Perseptditan monument, which Is mode 
in Linant’s map the site of the Scrapeum. 
We do not venture to attempt the identifi¬ 
cation of the places meniionod in the 
narrative with modem sites. Something, 
however, may bo gathered from the names 
of the places. The position of the Israidite 
eucarapment was before Pi-halilroth, be¬ 
hind which was Migdol, and on the other 
hand Baal-zc^ou and the scjv. Pi-ha- 
hirotb or llaliiroth is probably the name 
of a natural locality. The separable pre¬ 
fix Is evitlently the Egyi>tian masculine 
article, and we therefore hold the name to 
be Egyjrtian. Jabionsky proposed the 
Coptic etymology, " the place where sedge 
grows," which may be Identified witli the 
modem Okuiveybet-eUboos, “the iwd of 
reiula." Idigdol appears to have been a 
common name for a frontier watch-tower. 
Baal-zepbon we take to have had a similar 
meaning to that of MigdoL We should 
expect, therefore, that the encampment 
would hove been In a depression, partly 
marshy, having on either hand an elevation 
marked by a watch-tower. 

(C.) MANNA. 

Thr natural products of the Arabian 
deserts and other Oriental regions which 
bear the name of manna, have not the 
qualities or use ascribed to the nvinna of 
Scripture. The manna of Scripture must 
ho regarded as wholly miraculous, and not 
In any respect a product of nature. The 
Arabian physlclau Avicenna gives the 
following description of the miuma, whii^ 
in his time was used os a ro<.^lciiu!: 
•• Manna is a dew which falls on stones or 
bqshes, becomes thick like honey, and can 
he hardened so as to be like grains of corn." 


The substance now called manna in the 
Arabian desert through which the Israelites 
passed, is collected in the month of June 
from the tarfaot tamarisk shrub (Tbnuirnt 
gtiUica'). Acooi^ug toBarckhardt,lt drops 
from the thorns on the sticks and leaves 
with whidi the ground is covered, and 
most be gathered early in the day, or it 
will be melted by the sun. The Arabs 
cleanse and boil it, strain it through a 
cloth, and put it in leathern bottles; and 
in tills way it can be kept uniqjurcd for 
several years. They use it like honey or 
butter with their unleavened bread, but 
never make it into cakes or oat it by itself, 
liauwoif and some more recent travellers 
have observcil that the driinl grains of the 
oriental mamia wer<* like the coriander-secd. 
Niebuhr observed that at Mardin In Meso¬ 
potamia tbel^ianna lies like meal on the 
leaves of a tree called in the East balMt 
and afs or ««, which he regards as a species 
of oaic The harvest is in July and Au¬ 
gust, and much more plentifiil in W'ot than 
dry seasons. In the valley of the Jordan 
Burckbardt foimd manna like gum on the 
leaves and branches of the tree gkarrob, 
which is as large as the olive-tree, having 
a leaf like the poplar, though somewhat 
broader. 'I’wo other shrubs, which have 
liecn supposed to yield the manna of Scrip¬ 
ture, are the Alhagi maurorum, or I\;rsian 
manna, and the Alhagi desei’torum —thorny 
plants counnoD in Syria. The manna of 
European commerce comes mostly from 
Calabria and Sicily. It is gathered during 
the months of Jime and July from some 
species of ash (Ornns JHurapoea and Omu* 
rotundifUia), from which it drops in con¬ 
sequence of a puncture by an insect re¬ 
sembling the locust, but distinguished 
from it by having a sting tinder Its body 
The substance is fluid at night, and re¬ 
sembles the dew, hut in the morning It 
begins to harden. 
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ciiArTi<:R xiii. 

THE ADVANCE FllOM KTNAI, AND THE WANDERINQ IN 

THE WlIiDEliNESS. 

A.TA. 2514-2552. b,c. 1400-1152. 

} 1 . Numbering of the people—Order of the camp niirt march. § 2. Numbering of the 
flrst-lKiru and of tlu* r..t^vitos. $ 3. Other evonta at Sinai—Ihu ilication of the camp 
—Order of Nazarites—Second I'iUiso\ (?r—Nadab and Abihu—Tin.* blasidicmer t.ton(‘d. 
$4, IXrparture from Sinai—Hobab their giiitlc—Manner of the march. ^ 5. 'i'iie 
route from Sinai—Entrance designed liy way of ifebron—^'fhe Wilderness of Paraii 
— TaberaJi. ^ 6. Kil/roth~Aatttiavaft —^Quails—Pestilence—Appuiiitnieiit of the seventy 
oldors—Their gift of prophesying. $ 7. 7/d«crofA—Sedition of lifirlam and Aaron— 
Testimonj'" to the meeknoKS and fidedily of Moses. ^ x. Kadiiih-barnca —liiflkultiea 
alxjut its .site. $ 9. The spies sent out—Their return and reiwl—Rel)elIion of the 
lieoph!—Fidelity of Caleb and Joshua. $ '*j 0. .'\ttempt. to scale the pass defeated by 
the Amorites, Canajinites, and Amalekilea. $11. li.'ginning of the tliirty-eight 
years' wand 'rings—^Their direction and object. $ 12. Some transactions of these 
j'ears— i. Tlie Sablralh-breaker stoned—^ii. llebelliun and fate of Korah, Datlian. 
and Abiram, with 250 j>rinces—iii. Tii;* plague stayed by Aaron—^iv. The blossom¬ 
ing of Aaron’s ro<l—The charge oi' the sanctuary given to the Levites. 

§ 1. On the first day of ih(; second month of the second year from 
the e]X)ch of the Kxodus (Jyar = May, 1100), Jehovah coinmandc<l 
Moses to n limber the people able to hear arms, from twenty years tdd 
and upwards. Tlio census was t<j ho taken hy Aaron, with a elioseii 
assistant from eacli tribe, except that of Levi. The Levites wert^ 
exempted fmm military service, and numliered separately. 

The other tribes were made up to twelve by the division of 
Jos(;p]i into Ephraim and Mauasseh. The following is the result., 
in the order given in the hook of NuinharSf which takes its title 
from this census;— 




n..c. 1490. NUMBERING OK THE PEOPLE. ^41 

Rciiljon . 4 6,.500 

Simeon. .. 59,300 

iittd . 45,650 

Judah . 74,000 

l6.«adlin' . .. .. 51,400 

ZchuJun . 57,100 

(Joseph): Kpliraim .. . 40,500 

(Joseph): Manassi'h .. . 32,'200 

Br-njainin .' 35,400 

Pan. 62,700 

Asber. 41,500 

Naphtball . 53,100 


• Total of the military array .. .. 603,550 


may be taken aa the exact figures corresponding to the 
round number of 000,000, as given at tlie Exodus. From the 
identity of the total, and the improbability of there being two nuiit- 
berings in one year, this seems to be the saijae as the census men¬ 
tioned before, in connection with the half-shekel tax for the 
service of the sanctuary.^ 

The object of the census was military, in tireparation for the 
march to Canaan. A captain was appointed for every tribe; and 
tlio whole host was divided into four camps, which siirroimded the 
taliernacle during a halt, and went before and after it on the march, 
in the following order:— 

I. On the Jiasty and in the van: the camp of JuDAii, with 
Tssachar and Zebiilun, 186,400 men. 

II. On the iSoidhy and sccand: the camp of Reuben, with Simeon 
and Gad, 151,450 men. 

The Tabeonacle and Levi. 

HI. On the and last but one :■ the camp of EpuKAni, witli 
Mana.ss(5h and Benjamin, 108,100 men. 

IV. On the Narthy and in the rear: the camp of Dan, with AsIut 
and Naphtball, 157,600 men. • 

Each tribe had its slanilard. 

§ 2. Another object of the census was religious. I'lie above 
numbers, besides excluding the tribe of Levi, included some wlio 
had no right there, as not being sui juri% namely, the fint-horuy 
who were consecrated to Jehovah.’* Of both the^fi classes, the 
Levites and the first-born, the census included the inahrs from one 
moT th old and upwards, and tlierc wero found to ho — 


Of tlio first-born. 22,273 

or the trib;* of IjOvI . 22,000 


DilTcrcnce .. .. 273 

1 Ex. xxxvili. 26. * Ex. xiii. 1,2,11-16. wore already consecrated, and therefore 

9 The eeparatc numbers In Num. UL j cou^ not take the place of othei's. Tal- 
(Gersboii, 7500; Koliath 8600; Merarl, | miuiic traditions add that the (lueslion, 
6200) give a total of 23,300. The received j which of the Isrjietites should tjc redeemed 
Bolution of the discrepancy is that 300 w^cre j by a Ijcvite, or which should pay the five 
the flrst-lx)ru of the Levites, who as such ! shekels, wits settled by lot. 
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The Lcvites were taken for the service of Jehovah, in place of 
the first-born, man for man; the remaining 273 were redeemed for 
five shekels each; and this sum of 1365 shekels was given to 
Aaron and his sons. The cattle of the Levites were taken instead 
of the first-born cattle.* 

This substitution of the Levites for the first-born gave the former 
a sacrificial as well as a sacerdotal holiness to Jehovah, an idea 
extended to all the redeemed, as “ the church of the first-born.”* 

The Levites were again numbered, from thirty® to fifty years, for 
the service of the sanctuary; and to each of their three families 
their respective duties were assigned.^ 1’he numbers 'verc— 


Of the Kohatbitw .. .. .. . 2750 

Of the eons of Gershon . .. 2630 

Of the sons of Memri . 3200 

Total of priests atid Jjevites .. .. 8560 


§ 3. The description of this census, in the book of Numbersy im¬ 
mediately after the setting up of the tabernacle, anticipates some 
events which occurred in the interval before the march was resumed 
—such as tlio purification of the camp by excluding the unclean,® 
the institution of the order of Nazarites^ and the offerings of tlie 
princes of Israel (the heads of the twelve tribes), at the dedication 
of the temple and of the altir.’* Hero also wc read the beautiful 
form prescribed for the blessing of Afiron and his sons upon the 
l)eople in God’s name; — 

“ Jeuovam bleas thee: and keep thee. 

JBaoTAii make His to ahitic upon thee: 

and be gracious unto thee. 

J BiiovAii lift up His countenance upon thee: 

and give thee peace.” 

A special mention is made of the second celebration of the rasa- 
over in the wilderness of Sinai, with the addition of a new law 
permitting those who were defiled, or travelling, to keej> it a month 
later.** The hook of Leviticus also mentions incidentally the deatli 
of Nadab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, by fire from Jehovah, for 
offering “ strange fire ” on the altar of incense, instead of the sacred 
fire sent down iiom God. It appears from the sequel that the sacri- 
\oge was committed in drunken recklessness. Aaron and his sur¬ 
viving sons were forbidden to defile the priesthood by the utterance 
of their natural grief, and commanded to remain within the tabernacle, 
leaving the congregation to “ bewail tlie burning wdiich Jehovah had 
kindled.” The law was laid down that the priests should drink no 

* Num. vllL ( Heb. xii. 23. duties, or of the lighter work of keeping 

* The mention of twcaty>flve in Nym. the gates of the tabernacle. 

viii. 24, as the age of entrance, must be »See Chap. XV. ® Num. v. 1-4. 

understood either of a probationary period > Nuro. vi. 1-21. i®Num. vli. 

during which they were trained for tljclr “ Num. vi. 22-27. Num. is. 1-14. 
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wine or strong drink when they wont into the tabernacle, lest they 
should he incapacitated from distinguishing between the holy and 
the unholy, between the unclean and the clean. Even the survivors 
incurred the severe displeasure of Moses for not eating tho sin- 
offering in the Holy Place.*® Such were the terrors that beset the 
dignity of the priesthood, conferred by the law on “ men compassed 
with infirmity.” ** 

To this interval belongs also the death hy stoning of a man who 
had blasphemed ** the Namk.” This blasphemer was the son of a 
Hebrew woman named Shelomith, and of an Egyptian father; and 
hero we hfve an example of the evils introduced hy tho “ mixea 
multitude ” who ctmie with the people out of Egyjd, as well as of 
the fact that such marriages were made before the Exodus.** 

§ 4. At length the word of Jehovah came to them that they had 
dwelt long enough in this mountain, and commanding them to 
turn and journey onwards.** The land of their destination was 
described with reference to tbe promises to Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob,*"* hut in more minute detail. They wei’c directed to go, as 
the first aim of their journey, “ to the mount of tlie Arntyriiesf that 
IS the highlands of Judah and Ephraim, which rise on the north of 
the desert of et-Tih^ and fill the central part of southern Palestine. 
'To this is added the mention of “all the places nigh thereunto, 
in the plain (Am6aA),” which seems hero to mean the whole 
valley of the Jordan, and its hikes; “in the hillsf probably of 
Judali, and perhaps including ^Mount Gilead, cast of the Jordan; 
“ in the vale (shephdali),” that is the lowlands situated in the land 
of the Philistines; “in the southf the special portion of Judah; 
“ by the seasidef the great littoral region north of Cannel, as far as 
Phoenicia; “ to the hind of live Canaanitesf or northern Palestine; 
“ and unto Lebanon ; ” “ to the gj'cat river^ the river JSuphrates.” *• 

On the twentieth day of thV second month of tho second year 
(about May 20, 1490, b.c.), the cloud of Jehovali’s presence was 
lifted up from the tabernacle, as the sign of departure; and the 
tabernacle itself was taken down.** At the alarm blown by 
the two silver trumpets, which God had commanded to be made,** 
each of the four camps set forward in its appointed«or<ler, and the 
host followed the cloud into the wilderness of Paran.** Tliis 
divine guidance relieved Moses from all responsibility as to the 
direction of the journey.®** Moses invited Hobab, cither his father- 
in-law, or brother-in-law,® to go with them, in those memorable 


w Lev. X, M pieb. v. 2, vil. 28. 

w i^v. sxiv. !• Deut. 1.8,7. 

Deut. 1.8, 

** Comp. Geu. xv. 18. 
w Num. X. 11*17. 
n Num. X. 12. 


>3 In favour of his being the brotheT*in- 
law of Moses there is the express statement 
that Hobab was * the son of Raguel" (Num. 
X. f9); Ilagnel or Reuel—the Hebrew 
word in both cases is the same •• being 
identified with Jethro^ not only in Ex. ii. 


*® Num. X. I-IO. 
^ Num. lx. 17-23. 
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words so often quoted in a wi<ior sense—“ We are joumeyint; unto 
the place of which Jehovah said» I will give it you: come "with us, 
and we will do thee good: for Jehovah hath spoken goewi concerning 
Israeland Hohab consented to guide them through the desert.^* 
He appears as the experienced Bedouin shoikli, to wliora Moses looked 
for the material safety of his cumbrous caravan in the new and 
difficult ground liefore them. The tiacks and passes of that “ waste 
howling wilderness” wore all familiar to him, and his practised 
sight would be to them “ instead of eyes ” in discerning the distant 
chim2:)S ()f verdure which betokened the wells or springs for the 
daily encampment, and in giving timely warning of the approach 
of Amalekitcs, or other s^xiilers of the desert. “The ark of the 
covenant of Jehovah went beforo. them, to search out a resting- 
place for them. And the cloud of Jehovah was upon them by day, 
when they went out rf the camp.”*^' AVhen the ark set forward, 
Moses cried, “lliso up, 0 Jehovah, and let tliino enemies bo scat¬ 
tered; and let them that hate thee flee before thee.” And when 
it rested, he said, “ Ketum, 0 Jehovah, unto the ten thousand 
thousands of Israel.” Thus they went three days* journey into the 
wilderness of Taran.’*^ 

§ 5. In follov/ing the route of the Israelites, wo must try to de¬ 
termine two or three chief positions. U'hc general direction is north¬ 
wards from Sinai “ to the mount of the Amorites,” the highlands of 
southern Palestine.^ The tuo e.xlrenjes arc the camp licforo Sinai 
on the south, and the “ city ” of Kadesii, or Kadesh-Barnea, on the 
north.*® The distance between tliesc points was eleven days’ journey 
(about 1(>5 miles), “ by tlie ^vH.y ol‘ Mount Sci /'.”This is evidently 
mentioned as the ordinary roiilc, and it seems to be implied (though 
this must not bo assumed as certain) that it was tbllowed by the 
Israelites. If it were so, their course would lie nearly aloug, or 
parallel to the Gulf of Akahah^ andciip the wi<le plain of the Ara- 
hihf which runs iiorthweuds from the head of the gulf, bctweim 
Mount S(jir on the east and the Jcsc^ri of ei-Tih on the west. Their 
present journey must be Girefully distinguished from their final 
march into Palestine, at the end of tlie thirty-eight years’ wandering 
in the wilderness. On that occasion they descended the Arahahf^ 

18 (cuntp- iil. 1, &c.), tot also by Josephtis, at the present day, by the luunc of Sho’eib 

who constantly gives him that name; but doubtless a corruption of Hubab. 

the addition, "the father-in-law of Moses,” Nuiu. x. ‘29-32. 

though io most of the ancieut versions con- ^ Kuni. x. 33, 34. 

necUxl with liobab, will in the original ®*jN'uni..\. 35, 3G; comp. I*s. IxvUi. i, 2, 

read either way, so that no argument can cxxxii. 8. 

be found<:4 on thetn.—In favour of Hobab's ^ Mum. x, 12, 33. ** J 4. 

identity with Jethro are the words of Judg. ^ Num. xiii. 26, xx. 6, xxxiL 8. 

iv. 11, and the Mahometan tradilJon.s*are Deut. i. 2, 

ill favour of tliis identity. Ho is known in On tiie position of the Arabah, soo 
the Koran and elsewhere, and in the East A<jte3 and JUtuitratims (A>,Tiiu Ajiasaii. 
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after being refused permission to pass through Edom, rested at Elath 
(^Akahah)y at the head of the Gulf of Akahah and whence, turn¬ 
ing the southern point of Mount Seir, they skirted its eastern side 
to the country of Moab, east of the Jordan. But, on their first 
march, there is no clear evidence that they rested at the head of the 
Gulf of Akabahy or passed uj) the Arabah; and the probabilities are 
very nicely balanced. Much of the difficulty arises from confound¬ 
ing the directions in which they proposed to enter Palestine,on the 
t\vo occasions. Their final entrance was made from the east, by 
way of plains of Moab; but their first entrance was to have 
l)een from the south, by way of Hebron. This is clear from the 
command to march to the mountain of the Amorites: from the de¬ 
scription of the circuit made hy the spies, and especially from their 
visiting Hebron and Eshcol.®^ Whatever, therefore, the route to 
Kadesh may have been, that station was a ftnal st{irting-|x>int for 
Hebron; and thus we have some guide for the latter part of the 
journey. 

Between “ the mount of the Amorites ” and the group of Sinai, 
lies the great table-land now called the desert of Et-Tih (the wander¬ 
ing'). There can bo no doubt of its general correspondence to the 
wiiderness of Pa/ran, in which the cloud rested, when it was first 
lifted up fi’om the tabernacle.®** This arid tract of limestone answers 
well lo the description of Moses: “ When-we departed from Horeb, 
we went through aU that great and terrible wildernessy which ye 
saw by the way of the mountain of the Amorites; and we came 
to Kadcsh-Barnca.” Its linuts are clearly marked out by the 
mountain ranges, which divide it on the south-west from the desert 
of Shur, on the south from that of Sinai, and on the east from the 
Antbah. The range which divides it on the south from the desert 
of Sinai is also called et-Tih; and this the Israelites seem to have 
crossed, in passing out of the w^lldemess of Sinai to that of Paran. 
But it is not clear that they made this passage in their first journey 
of three days.”® It took them some time to get clear of the tvadgs 
about Sinai; and although Paran is mentioned from the first as the 
region into which they passed, the three important stations of 
Tabjsbah, KiimoTH-HATTAAVAii, and Hazeroth hardly be 

reckoned to Paran, as they are said to have encamped in the wilder¬ 
ness of Paran after leixving Hazeroth.®* Unfortunately these three 
names furnish little, if any, clue to the route they took from Sinai. 
Tabeeah (a burning) records the awful judgment that befel the 
people, who now began again to marmur against Jehovah. “li’ire 
burnt among^them, and consumed those that were in the uttermost 

W Deut. il. «. 

Num. xlii. 17-25; see ^ 9. 

•• Num. X. 12. Deut i. 19. 

o. T. HIST.* 


Num. X. 33. 

Num. xi. 3, 34,36 XXxiiL IT. 
Num. xii. 16. 

L 
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parts of the camp; ” doubtless, from tlie order of tbc cucampiuent, 
the mixed multitude wlio came witli the people out of Egypt. 

§ G. Thu name of the next station, Kibrotii-IIattaavah (the 
grawfi of Iml)^ is of similar origin. On this occasion too the rebel¬ 
lion began with “the mixc-d multitude.”^ TTieir lust for better 
food spread to the Israelites, who, remembering the fish and the 
vegetables of Egypt, loathed the manna, and .'isked for flesh. Ood 
Mmt them quails, on which they surf(;itad themselves for a whole 
month and while the flesh wa.s yet between tlicir teeth, they 
were sniitten with a great j)lague, which gave the plac^ its name. 
The mention of the s'.ui in two passages of this narrative has bet. .1 
used as an argument that the route thus far was along the valleys 
which rim eastward from Sinai to tlie Gulf of Akahah; hut the sea 
IS near to any part of tlie peninsula, and the fiights of birds which 
have attracted the attention of travellers are characteristic of the 
whole region.*^ 

A very importfint institution arose out of this rebellion. Moses 
complained to Jehovah that the burthen of the people was tw 
great for him to l)ear .alone. He was directed to choose seventy ^ of 
the elders of I.srael,and to present them before tlie tabernacle; wliere 
Jehovah came down in the cloud, .and gave them a shiire of the 
Spirit that was on Moses, and they prophesied. Two of them who 
had not come out to tlie tabernacle, hlldad and Medad, pi'ophesicd 
in the c.amp: an intimation of the truth, so often taught by the 
prophets, that even in the old dispensation the power of God’s 
Spirit transcended the forms and places of his own appointment. 
Hut the devout zealot is slow to receive this truth; and so Joshua 
prayed Moses to forbid them, just as the disciples asked Ciirist to 
forbid those who wrought miracles, but did not follow in his train; 
and both received answers in the same spirit. ^ 

The appointment of the seventy'elders has often been regarded 
as tlie germ of the Sanhedrim,, They seem rather to Lave Ix'eu a 
tjenate, whose oflice was confined to a.ssistiiig Mos<*s in the govern¬ 
ment, and ceased with the cessation of his leadership. No trace of 
the Sanhedrim is found till the return from the Babylonish cap¬ 
tivity. It is toore certain that the manner of their consecration 

» Num. xL 2. 3 . , and flays the Wrd Kaita, is fooud in great 

^ Num. xi. 4. ** Num. xl. 30. | numbers in the neighbourhood of 'fajildi. 

Both Schubert, between Sinai and the i He calls it a speuies of partridge, or not 
Wady Murroh (Jitite.n, 360), and Stanley 1 improbably the Sclmui or quail. Boys not 
(S, <fc /•*. 83), Just before reaching JlUdherA, | uncommonly kill three or four of them at 
encountered {lights of birds—the latter j one throw ^vl=;h e “itick. , 
saysof** red-h'ggiid cranes." Ritter speaks i Doubtless six froin each tril>e, Moses 
nf xadi flights as a constant phenomenon, j ami Aaron making up the six for the tribe 
both in this peninsulaand intheEupbnites j of hevi. 

region. Burckhardt, Travela in Syria, 40«, j « N um. xi. 34-2!) ; comp. Mark lx. 38 ; 
6 quova Kusscirs Algtpo, in 194, Luke lx. 49: Johnfii, 26; 1 Cor. itiv. 5 . 
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prefigured the order of the Prophets. The irresistible forc(i with 
which the divine Spirit imi)elled them to prophesy has several 
parallels in the Jewish history, and is yet to be fulfilled in the inur¬ 
ing out of Goil’s Spirit on all ftesh,^® 

§ 7. For the next halting-place, IIazbboth (the endosur€s\ a site 
has lx)t;u found at the Wady fhiderahy on the main route from Sinai 
to the shores of the Gulf of Akalxth.** It lies on the margin be¬ 
tween the granite of the 7'ur and the sandstone of the Ihbbet-n- 
Jiamhhi and therefore projxirly neitiler in the desert of Sinai, nor in 
that of J’aHin.'*^ Close to fluiderah is a brook called El-A in (J,he 
water), of itself a strong argument for this route, and inviting an en- 
cnni})inent for a considerable time, such as the name seems to imidy,'**' 
At Hazeroth Moses was troubled by a seditious opposition from 
M iriam and Aaron. They spake against liim ^ecause of tlio Vashite 
woman whom he had married, probably his Midianite wife, Zip- 
XK)rah; and placed their authority on a loved with his.”*® On this 
occasion we have that celebrated dcscrixition of the character of 
Moses: “Now the man Moses was very meek, aliove all the men 
that wore on the face of the earth.”Wo have also that testimony 
to his faithfulness as a servant set over the house of God, which the 
AiKistlc uses as a type of Christ’s government over His own house, 
the Church." Jc;hovah called forth Aaron and JMiriam, with Moses, 
to the tabernacle, and declared His i>loasure to converse witli Moses 
openly, mouth to mouth, and not, as to other proi>lieta, in visions, 
(.1 reams, and dark speeches (jjarables); and reproved them for speak¬ 
ing against him. Miriam was smitten with leprosy; and, though 
she was healed at the xaayer of Mo8es,‘Aaro}i, as the high priest, 
was obliged to shut her out from the camp for seven days; after 
which “the iwople removed from Hazeroth, and pitched in tlie 
wilderness of Paran.” ^ 

§ 8. Here is the Gordian knot of the tojxigraphy. We arc not 
tohl at what point they passed into the wilderness of rjinin, nor 
how many stages they made in it. We find them next at Kadesii, 
whence the spies were sent out;®^ but to determine the position of 
Kadesh itself is th(j great problem of the whole rout^ We obtain 
no help from the list of stations,*® in which Kadesh is not men¬ 
tioned, and the name of Hazeroth is followed by several unknown 

<< 1 Sam. X. 5, 6, 10, xix. 20-23; Joel 11. io these regions. 

30; Acts ii. lY, 18; 1 Cor. xiv. ^ Num. xiL 1, 2. Some suppose the re- 

^ Num. xi. 35. * ference to be to some KIgyptlan wife wlunn 

Comp. Nnui. xii. 16 with xxxliL IS. Moses had married before he fled frem 
It sigoiflos tb# villages of a people in Egypt, and who bad afterwards rejoined 
an unsettled state of life, inteitnedlate him. to xii. a 

between tents and permanent cith'S. It is -t> Num. xii. 7; Hcb. iii. 2, 5; comp, 
quite possible, however, that the name may 1 Tim. ili. 16. 

refer to those complicated ma.sses of rock ® Num. siil. 26; Deut 1.19. 

'<«bicb often seem to shut in the traveller ta ffum. xxxili. 
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places, of which it is eyeu uncertain whether they belong to this 
journey, or to the years of wandering in the wilderness. The latter 
seems the more probable alternative, since the mention of Mount 
Hor clearly refers to the fortieth year, and at least the eight preceding 
stations “ are closely connected with it; while the lialt at Kadesh 
must be understood, of a return to that place after the long wan¬ 
derings.** The only escape from these difficulties is by the hyiK>- 
thesis that Kadesh served as a sort of head-quarters during the 
thirty-eight years of wandering.®* The Israelites arrived at Kadesh 
forty days lx*fore the vintage,*® or about the latter par^ of August; 
and they made there a longer halt than at any other place, except 
before Sinai. 

§ 9. At Kadesh, Jehovah declared to the people that they had 
reached the inountai'd of the Amorites, into which they were to 
ascend, to possess tlic land He had given them.®^ But first the 
country was explored by tw'clvc spies, who were heads of thtur 
res^jective tribes,*^ Their names are given at length, but only two 
of them are memorable, Caleb, the son of Jcphunneh, of the tribe 
of Judah, and Oshca, the son of Nun, of tlie tribe of Ephnvim, 
whom Moses had calh'd Joshua^ i.e. Saviour. They searched the 
land for forty day.s, ascending the Ghor and the valley of the 
Jordan, as far as Rehob, on the way to Hamath (i.c. Anti-libanus), 
in the extreme north. Thence they returned to Hebron, and 
explored the region round that city, in which their father AhraJiam 
had dwelt as a stranger, near th(! Amorito princes Aner, and Mamrc, 
and Eshcol—the last of whom seems still to have derived his name 
(Eshcol^a. cluster of grapes) from the rich vine-clad valley of 
which ho vras the prince.*® From that valley the spies brought a 
cluster of grapes so largo that it was lx>rne hetweeu two men upon 
a staff, together with pomegranatoi; and figs: for it was the season 
of the first ripe grapes.** These proofs confirmed their rojwrt that 
the land was all that Jehovah had promised—“ It is a gcKxl land 
that Jehovah our God doth give us:** surely it floweth with milk 
and honey.” ** Indeed we can hut faintly judge of the impression 


8* Num. xxxiil. 37-41. 

88 Num. xxxiii. 31-37. 

8« CJomp. Dem. x. 6.7, 

8' Num. xx.xiil. 36^37. 

5< Odmp. Nuid. XX. 1. 

8<* See NoU» and JUustreUUms (B), Ka- 

« i 9. « Deut. I. 20, 21. 

•K Num, xiil. 1-16 j Deut. i. 22, 23. 

^ The Jewish traveller Ua-Parch! i^peaks 
br Eshcol as north of the mountain on 
which Hebron stood (BenJamiri of Tadcla, 
Uker, IL 437); and here the name has 


been latc-ly observed still attached to a 
spring of remarkably fine water called 
*Ain KsKka^i, in a valley which crosses the 
▼ale of Hebron N.E. and S,W., and about 
two miles north of the town (Van de Velde, 
li. 64). 

•* Num. xiiL 20-25; Dent. i. 24,25. 

« Deut. 1 . 25. 

Num. xiil. 27; comp. Ex liluS, 17, xiil 5, 
xxxiii. 3. This too oibrn suggests only a 
vague idea of luxuriant plenty to readers 
who ibrget that, in the absence of the sugar¬ 
cane, hmty is a neawary of life. "Milk 
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ma<ie upon thorn—^aftcr a year and a half of coufinoment to the 
desert—by the glowing description of travellers who have entered 
Palestine from the same sidc.*^ But, when they went on to tell of 
the people they had seen there, inhabiting great walled cities—the 
Amalekitcs in the south, the Hittites, Jebusites, and Amorites in 
the mountains, and the Canaanites along the sea-shore and in the 
valley of tlie Jordan, and especially the giant sons of Anak, before 
whom they felt themselves lis grasshoppers, their gootl report became 
an evil one. Caleb alone, supported afterwards by Joshua, tried to calm 
the peoplopassuring them that they were able to conquer the land. 
The other spies not only exaggerated the strength of the enemy, 
but began to find fault with the laud itself, as “ a land that cateth 
up the inhabitants thereof.”®* The jieople spent the night in 
bewailing their lost hopt:*s.®* 

In the morning they broke out into open tebeliion, and proposed 
to elect a captain and to return to Egypt. In vain did Moses and 
Aaron fall down Ixjfore the iieople: in vain did Caleb and Joshua 
reiterate their assurance of victory, in the strength of Jehovah’s 
promise and presence, and exhort the people, above all things, not 
to rebel against Him. All the congregation had already taken up 
stones to stone them, when the glory of Jehovah slione forth from 
the tabernacle, and He spake to Moses, declaring that He would 
disinherit the people, and make of nim a nation. Once more, as 
before Binai, the intercession of Moses prevailed; but in jxirdoning 
the nation, Jehovah swore hy himself that “the whole earth should 
be filled with His glory,” in the example he would make of the 
men who had rebelled against him, not one of whom, save Caleb,'”* 
should see the promised land. The execution of the sentence was 
to begin on the morrow, by their turning into the wilderness by 
the way of the Bed Sea. There they were to wander for forty 
years—a year for each day that the spies had searched the laud— 
till all the men of twenty years old and upwards had left their 
carcases in the desert; and then at length their children, having 
shared their wanderings, should enter on their inheritance.’^ As an 
earnest of the judgment, the ten faithless spies were slain hy a plague 


and honey ” contain all the ess! niial ele* 
ments of food, besides c<irn and wine, which 
are elsewhere mentioned as abounding in 
Palestine. 

Stanley, S. and P., pp. 9S-i02. 

Num. xiil. 32. This obsenra phrase 
seems to mean ^at the enjoyment of the 
abundant produce of the land was marred 
by the constant danger from surrounding 
enemies, as attacks were invited by its 
fertility (comp. xiv. 9). 

<*** Num. xiv. 1, 


Joshua is not mentioned here (Num. 
xiv. 24), probably because his destined 
leadership was already known to Moses, 
as bis new name implies; but he is ex¬ 
pressly named with Caleb in the repetition 
of the sentence to the people (Num, xiv, 
30). Still, as Caleb was the first to with¬ 
stand th' rebellion, he receives the higher 
praise and reward (Num. xiv. 24; Dent. i. 
30). Hebron itself was made bis inherit¬ 
ance (Josh. xiv. 0-J5). 

Num. xiv, w Xum. xiv, 36,37. 
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§ 10. Now that it was too late, the people chauged their mind; 
and, having lost the opjKjrtunity given them by God, tlicy tried 
to seize it against His will. In the morning they inarched up the 
mountain-pass in spite of the warning of Moses—that it 

slioiild not prosper; and the Amalckites and Canaanites, coming 
down upon them with the Amorite.s of the mountain, defeated 
thorn witli great slaughter, and chased them as far as Ilormah, and 
even to Mount I’lio entrance to the promised hind on 

this side was now ho^Kilcjssly barred; and their forlorn state is thus 
♦lescriljed by Moses—“And ye returned and wept before Jehovah; 
but Jehovah would not hearken to your voice nor igivh ear unto 
you.” 

§ 11. The tliirty-eight years (or rather exactly thirty-seven years 
and a half) occupied in the exiicntion of God’s judgment on “the 
g(‘neration that grievul him in the wilderness, and to whom he 
sware in his wrath, They shall not enter into my rest,” form almost 
a blank in the sacred history. Their close may bo fixed at the 
IMjriod of the final march from Kadesh to Mount Ilur, and thence 
down through tlio Arabah, and up the cast(?ni side of Mount Seir, to 
the plains of Moab.’* But the intervening portions of the narrative 
are most difficult to assign to their pro])er place—wlietlier to the 
finst or final stay at Kadesh, or to the yeai*s between. The mystery 
which lumgs over tliis period seems like an awful silence into which 
the rebels sink away. 

After the rout in Hormah, the people “alxKle in Kadesh many 
days.” This pliraso may possibly cover the whole period of the 
wandering; and Kadesh may very well bo taken for a general name 
of the wildeniess.^^ The direction in which the people started on 
their wanderings is defined, fJui way of the Red which 

seems clearly to mean down the Arahah to the head of the Klanitic 
Gulf. Now it seems that the jiassaf^e in Bent. ii. l,must be referred 
to this same “turning into the wilderness by way of the Red Sea,” 
and not to the final march, the signal for which is recorded at v, 3; ™ 
and this is confirmed by the computation of the thirty-eight years 
of wandering from the time tliey left Kadijsh-harnea.*® If this be 

w liuOT. xlv. ; Dent, 1.41>44. The | ” Num, xx. 1, xxxiii. 37 *, Dent. Ii, 23. In 
ancient name of llomiab was Zopbath a wider sense tboy include the final mardt 
(Judg. L 17). liobinson (ti. 181) identIfic'S aa far as the brookZered on the confines of 
the pass Es-SUfa with Zephath, in respect Moab (I>eut, ii. 14). 
both of the name, which is sufficiently Dent. 1. 46. 

similar, and of ilm situation, which is a Sec I'S. xxix. 8. 

probable one, vis. the gap in the mountain Num. xiv. 25; D«»at. i. 40 

barrier, which, running; about S.W. ami The direction nortUvourd la that which 

N.E., completes the plateau of soutbem they would have taken .7 the Edomites 
PalcstiiK*, and rises above the less elevated had not refhsed them a passage (comp, 
step—the level of the desert et«Z't7i—«iniier- Num. xiv. 4-7, with Num. xx. 14-19); and 
posed between it and tbeOhor. the change of route is indicated at Num. 

74 iJeut. i. 46,48, xiv. 8. M Num. xiv. 14. 
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so, \v(i have a clue to the direction of the wandering in the words, 
“ and wo cotnpnssed Mount Bcir many days; ” words which point^o 
tlic Arahah. With this agrees the notice of Ilnur last march back to 
Ivadesh, being from Ezion-gaber at the head of the Gulf of A kahah}^ 

There is another light, in which the question has hardly been 
yet j-ogarded. We have often felt staggered at the idea of this vast 
multitude ])cing led up and down the awful desolations of the Tih, 
amidst terrific sufferings to men, women, children, and cattle, with 
no cLssignable puri»ose., except to spend out the allotted years; and 
wo Avoiildi^uther Ixjlieve that God mitigated their punisljinent, than 
that Ho a(hle<l any unuecossary suffering to the sentence of the 
gra<hial death of tlic grown-up generation. Nor do we read of any 
sucli sufferings as they must have endured had they plunged into 
the Till: it is not till their return to Kadesh, that wo find them 
wiinting water.** Is it not more consistent^with the spirit of the 
n.'irrativ(.*, and with the ways of God, to suppose that their wander¬ 
ings liad at least an apparent object, whicli determined their direc¬ 
tion and extent? When they found that they could not scale the 
mountain passes of the Aniorites, their southward journey might 
well have for its object to find some, passage through l^dorn to the 
East, by the route th(iy at last followe<l; and it . may Iiave been 
with this hop(i that “ they compassed Mount Seir for many days.” 
Then, as in the end, they may have mot with a refusal from the 
Edomites; and so have waited alx)ut their head-quarters at Kadesh, 
tjying sometimes one passtige and sometimes another, but shut out 
on both sides and meanwhile leading a nomad life, chiefly among 
the pastures of the Arabah, till God’s appointed time had wme. 
This view is strongly confirmed by Judges xi. 16-18, w'^here it is said 
that, on coming uj) out of Kgypt^ Israel sent messengers both to the 
kings of Edom and of Moab, asking for a passage; and, after their 
refusal, Israel abode in Kadesh* Then they went along thmugh the 
wilderness, and encompassed the land of Edom, &c. In the poetry 
of the Hebrews, Mount Scir and Edom are conshintly connected 
with the wanderings.®^ 

Such a lot was hard enough, with all its necessary trials, and W'ith 
its hope constantly deferred; but it is consistent tnd intelligible. 
It may be left to imagination to fill up the picture of the doomed 
generation dropping off year by year, and of the lesson impressed 
on their children by seeing their carcases left in the wilderness. 
Nor must it be forgotten that this i)assage also of their history is 

Num. Jtxxjii. 36: the few preceding other attempt to force a poosage to the 
e(atk>ns to which we have any guide seem northwest (Nnm. xxi. I, 2; v. 3 seems to 
also to be near the Edomites. be an antidpatlon of .fodg. xl. 30). 

^ Num. XX. b4 Jttdg. V. 4.; Dent, xxxiii. 2; Hah. ill 

•• 'fheir encounter with Arad the Ca- 3 j Judith v. 14 ; Stanley, p. 9$. 
naanite at Uonnah seems to indicate an* 
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esdblematic ot the whole pilgrimage of man, who must toil on to 
his rest tlirough a jxith marked by the gnives of his illusions and 
his sins. 

§ 12. There are live chapters in the Book of Numhen referring 
to this interval, but to what part of it we cannot say. Besides 
sundry religious laws,®* they record the following events:— 

(i.) The death by stoning of a man w^ho was found gathering 
sticks on the Sabbath day.^ His ofience. was the doing servile 
ujork', its spirit was presumptuous disobc'ilience to Jeliovali, and 
tlie penalty had already been declared.** The case wa^’expressly 
referred by Moses to Jehovah, and it is recorded as an example that 
the lavr of the Sabbath was not to be a dead letter. 

(ii.) The rebellion of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram was an attempt 
to deprive the priesthood of its s^iecial sanctity, by a perversion of 
the truth declared by (rod himself, that all the people were “ a holy 
nation and a royal priesthood." *'' It was led by Korah, a Levite, 
with 250 princes himous in the congregation, who claimed e(piality 
with the priests; and he was joined by Dathan and Abiram, and 
others of the tribe of Keulxm, whose claim probably rested on the 
primogeniture of their ancestor. At God’s command, Korah and 
his company presented themselves with Moses and Aaron at tbe 
door of the tabernacle, each with his censer, favoured as it would 
seem by the congregation.*® Then tbe voice of God called to Moses 
and Aaron to separate themselves from the congregation, tliat He 
might destroy them. For the third time the intercessor obtained 
the jieople’s pardon : they were bidden to remove from the tents of 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram ; and, at the word of Moses, the earth 
opened and swallowed up the rebels, with their families and all that 
belonged to them, while fire burst out from the tabernacle and con- 
.sumed the 250 princes. Their bra^n censers, as being sacred, were 
gathered by Aaron out of the fire, to make plates for a covering of 
the altar of bumt-oftering.*‘ The apostle Judo uses those who 
“perished in the gainsaying of Korah” as a type of the “filthy 
dreamers,” who, in the last days, shall “ despise dominion and speak 
evil of dignitie^.” “ 

(iii.) The people now murmured at the fate of the men whose 
rebellion they had favoured, and, at the very moment when they 
gathered against Moses and Aaron before the tabernacle, Jehovah 
appeared in the cloud, and sent a pestilence among them. ' Then 
followal one of the most striking examples of the intercession of 
Moses and the mediation of the high-priest. Seeing,4hat “ wrath 
was gone out from Jehovah,” Moses bade Aaron to fill his censer 

Nam. zv.'Xiic. •* See Appendix. » Nmn. xvl 1-3; comp. Ex. xlx. 0. 

Nnin. XV 32-39. Num. xvl 19. Nmn. xvi. 1-40, 

M Oeut. V. 15 : Kx. xxxl. 15. xxxv. 2.3. Jude U. 
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with coals from the altar and with incense, as, an atonement for the 
people, and to stand between the living and the dead; and so the 
plague was stayed.® A most striking symbol of Christ’s mediation 
to save those who are doomed to the death of sin. 

(iv.) After these things, a new sign was given of Jehovah’s 
special favour to the house of Aaron. Twelve rods, or sceptres, were 
chosen for the several trib(?s, and laid up in the tabernacle before 
th(j ark, the name of Aaron being inscribed on the rod of Ijevi. 
In the morning Moses went into the tabernacle and brought forth 
the rod.s,^and returned them to the princes of the tribes, when 
Aaron's rod was seen covered with buds and blossoms and full-grown 
almonds. The rest were still dry sticks; hut his was a living and 
fruitful sceptre. It was a vivi<i emblem of “the rod of Jesse,” the 
“ Branch,” springing uj) without the sustenance of nature, which in 
the prophets represents the spiritual and lift^-jfiving jwwer of Messiah. 
By the command of God it was laid up in the ark, for a peq^etual 
memorial against the like rebellions.®'* The people, now terrified 
into submission, cried that they only drew near the tabernacle to 
perish, and Jehovah repeated the law, committing the charge of the 
sanctuary to the Levites.®* 

w Num. »vl. 41-50 •* Niun. xvii.; Isa. xi. I, HU. 2; 2ech. vl. 12; Rev. v. 6. 

w Num. xvli, 12,13, xi'iii. 
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(A.) rilK ARABAU. 

Ai.THonGH this word api)oar8 in the Ajj- 
thurlzi'd Version in its original shape only 
in Josh, xviii, 18, yet in the Hebrew text 
It is of frequent occurrence, it is used 
generally to indicate a barren, uninhabit¬ 
able district, bnt “the Avabah ” indicates 
more iwirticularly the dwp-sunketi valley 
or trench which forms tho most striking 
among the many striking natural features 
of Palestine, and which extends with great 
uniformity of formation ftom the slopes of 
Hermon to the iClanltlc Gulf i,GvJtf of 
AkabaK) of the Red Sea—the most remark¬ 
able depression known to exist on the sui’- 
facc of the globr-. Throngii the northern 
portion of thidi extraordinary Assure the 
Jordan rushes through the lakes of Huleh 
and Gennc'sareth down Its tortuous course 
to tho deep chasm of the 1>oad Sco. This 
fiortion, about 150 miles in length, is known 
\mongst the Arabs by the namcof c{-(7Aor. 


The southern Injundary of the Ghor is the 
wall of cliifs which crosses the valley 
alxmt ten miles south of the Dead Sea. 
From their summits, southward to the 
Gnlf of Akabah, the valley ('hanges its 
name, or, it would be more accurate to say, 
retains its old name of Wady €l~Arab<th. 

At present our attention may be con- 
Aned to the southern division, to tliat 
portion of this singular valley which has 
from the most remote dats borne, as it 
still continues to bear, the inune of Arctbah. 
A deep interest will always attach to this 
remarkable district, from the fact that it 
must have been the scene of a large por¬ 
tion of the wanderings of the children of 
Israel after their repulse from the south of 
the Promised Land. Wherever Ka<lesh and 
Uormah may herealter b3 found to lie, we 
know with cei-tainty, oven in our present 
state of ignoranct', that they roust have 
been at the north of the Arabah; and 
tlierefore “the way of the Red Sea,** by 
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which they journeyed “fruBp Mouut Hor to 
oorapABS tht? laud of Edon\,” after the vel\is:il 
of the kins of fxlom to allow them a pas* 
Base through ln^ country, rons^t have Wen 
south wards, down Ihe Arabah towards the 
licttd of the Gulf, till, as is nearly certain, 
they turned up oin* of the Wadys on the 
left, and so made their w'ay by the back of 
tluj mountain of t>eir to Uic land of Moab 
1)11 thr east of the Dead Sea. 

The w hole h- ngth of the Arabah proper, 
from the cliffs south of the Dead S -a to the 
head of the Gulf of Akubiib, app 'Ui’s to be 
rather more than KjO miles. In breadth 
it varicB. North of Petra, that is about 70 
niih s from th • Gulf of Akabah, it is at its 
widest, bein.g pi-rhaps from J4 to iC miles 
iu:ro!js; but It contracts gradually to the 
wmtU till at the <julf the opening to the 
sea is but 4, or, according to fame travel¬ 
lers, 2 inik-s wide. The mountains which 
form the walks of this vast valley or trench 
are, tU * legitimate successors of tlu>se \vhicl\ 
.shut in the Ghor, only In every way 
grand LT and more desert-like. On the west 
are the long horizontal lines of the lime¬ 
stone range.H of the 'I'ib, “ always faithftil 
to fheir tabular outline and blanehctl deso¬ 
lation," mounting up from the valley hy 
huge steps with level barren tracks on the, 
top of each, und crowned by the vast 
plateau of the “ WUdenn. tss of the Wander¬ 
ings.” This western wall ranges in height 
from ir»00 to ISOO feet atiove the floor of 
the Arabah, and through it bnak in the 
wadys and passes from the des.-rt above— 
unimportant towards the south, hut further 
north larger and of more pernuur nt clui- 
ratter. The chief of these wad,vs is tl>e 
W<uly fWiira/ch, which emerges about 
sixty miles from Akab.ah, and leads its 
waters, when any are. flowing, into the. 
\\ad>fel-Jr>\attd through it to the marshy 
ground u nder the cliffs south of the rKvfid Sea. 

Two principal passes occur in this range. 
First, the very steep and difficult ascent 
cl<ise to the Akabah, by which the road of 
the Mecca pilgrimir. betwe«.‘Ti the Akabah 
and Suez mounts from the valley to the 
level of the plateau of the Tib. It boars 
apparently no other name than 

the Pass,*' The second-—«’s-iSMiiWt—-bas a 
more direct connexion with the olbl« his¬ 
tory, being probably that at which the 
Isra-'lttes were repulsvd by the Canaanites 
Cl>eiit. i. 44; Nnm. xiv. 43-46 )l It is oft 
the road from Petra to Hebron, above Ain 
el- WeiJhfh, and is not like the fonner, from 
the Arabah to the plateau, but from the 
plateau itself to a higher level 1000 feet 
above it 


(B.) KADESH. 

The position of Kadrsh biw to swliafV the, 
following coiiditlona: It was a city, and 
«»nc to which, from its name, some ancient 
sanctity bel<)ng<-d, as to Horeb,* It was in 
the wilderness of J*arau, and also iu that 
of Zin (Num. .\iii. 21, x.v. 1, xxxiii. 36; 
comp, xxxiv. 3, 4; Josh. xv. l): the latter 
is most probably the Arabah, and either 
the two deserts overlapped hero, or Ivndcsh 
lay oil the liorders of lK>tli. it was close 
to ‘’the mountain of the Ainoritcs,” which 
is marki'd as the end of tluJ-first journey 
to Palestine (Dent, i, la, 20 ) •. but it was 
also on th<’ <*xtrcni<! iKirilia of kxlom 
(Num. XX. 16). It formed an irujwirraut 
iaiuluiark ou the southern frontier of l^i- 
l Stine, towards its eastern extremity 
(Num. XX. xiv. 4, Josh, x. 41, xv. 3; comp. 
Ezek. xlvii, 19, xlviii. 28). Tb« lx)undary 
rail from thft " as<!e*nt of Akrabbini ” (i. e, of 
scotpiirns, probably tlid water-shod which 
crosses the Char about eleven miles south 
of tlio Dead Sea, nearly in lat. 31'-’ N., and 
divides it from the Aralnih'), thence along 
to Zin (that is, along the margin of the. Ar«- 
baJt), wh«.’nce it asernded on the south .side 
to Kudcah’barnea, which seems tliereforo to 
have stoixl ou tin* edge of the plateau wliich 
bounds the Arabah, on the west. Ij.a.stly, 
w’l! should expect the site to bo markixl 
l>y some conspicuous rock, ansivering to 
that wiiich Moses struck when tlie people 
murmured for water, whence, thi* place was 
ciiUetl MkiuhaU'Kai>i>>ii (from McriUth — 
strife, Num. xx. 13 ; Dent, xxxii. .“i 1; Ez. 
U. cc.\ At an earlier pc*riod Kadesh is 
ftietitioned, vvitli Mutmt Splr and Kl-purati, 
as overrun by Ghedoilaomer (Gen. xiv 
7).; t aud twice iu connection wiHi Abra¬ 
ham's residence in tlj« e.xtrc*ine south of 
Palestine, near Gcrar (Gen. xvi, 14, xx. 1). A 
position so far to the west suggests that this 
hist may be a different place, and may cor¬ 
respond to Ain-Kodcs in lat, 3(i® 43', and 
long. 31® 30', nearly due south of Gaza.J 
The, doubt raised respecting the identity of 
the Kadesh or Kiulesh-barnea, whence the 
spies set out, with the Kadesh or Kadesh- 
Meribah, which was the starting-point of 
the final j«jo Aey in the fortieth year of tile 
wandering.s, must give way before a care- 

• Kodeih m luitu: It fa lh« KUno word as tha 
Arabio, nanm for Jomw.lftm. f'blihHtif, 

't Its aneieiit tmroo lin-Mfalipar {'^irinf/ of JuAg^ 
nteiut AgTfiQs with the sanctity implied In the name 
Kadesli. 

{ Hor. .T. Rowlands, ap. Her. Q. Williams, ffofy 
Citg, Apt>. No. 1. The dfattnctlon fa maite by 
Jerome, who lilontlfles this Kodeah with a spot in 
the valley of (iemr. titlll colled in bit day hnr-dm. 
the Watt «fthe Jwdpe. 
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lul comimri&m of tbo passngcs cited (comp. 
t*pecially i. 40, mid tl. 14). 

The idenlUicatioii of Kad“8h with Petra, 
urif^iiially made in the 'J'ulmud, and latcJy 
revived hy J>r. Stanley, is irijiienious and 
captivating ; hut the iwsition sca-nis too far 
Ixith from tlie inomitain of the Aiuorites 
and from the frovilicr of ralestiu.—too 
decidedly \vjtyiii the ten-itory of Jidom, 
and t(xi near IVlount Jfor—to be etinsistent 
witli 111 ir forming si'parate stations (Nnm. 
jfx, '2'Z, xxxiii. ;}»i, ;J7). We seem hound to 
look for a po.dilou further to the north¬ 
west, on thr^ftnarein both of llri Arohah 
and tlie et-Tih,( 0 id at the foot of one of the 
pa.sses hy wliich the final ascent Is made 
fiann the. plateau of the to the higlu-r 
level of th • hills of South Pal: sfine, which 
are here, so h) .sp 'ak, sii|)eri‘niiK>s d on the 
Tih. llohinaon places it at Ain-eZ-HWftM, 
on thi^ road from the Arahah to Ih bron, 
hy the pass of es-Safeh; and Staiiloj', while 
objecting that we nutst look for some more 
definite locality than any one of tJr* springs 
and pools scatl -red in the luirlst of the 
Des 'i t, admits that this would he, in other 
resp.'cts, not an' inappropriate so ne (p. 03); 

but he afterwards argues for its exclusion 


hccaUBC there is no cliff (sela) such as that 
struck by Mosc's; while, on the other 
band, S.'la is used as a name for Petra 
(p. 95). Othens sock it on the more 
iiortli'-Tly roail which runs up the Gkor 
and turns off near the south-west“rn mar¬ 
gin of ih« Dead Sea to Hebron. But there 
is anolhex fi^wt which seems best to satisfy 
nil tha conditions. In the north-east of the 
desLM't of ct-Tih, and adjoining to the Ara- 
bah, la a rcinarltahle plateau superimposed 
Ujion the table-land of the former, firom 
which It is clearly distinguished by the 
]oiT.\' ]*r<’clpiccs that form its sides. Tkis 
p’ldnm mms to he meant vhenKadesh is 
SfMt.'icn of as a district. From this plateau 
the Wadi/ Jerafeh descends to the Arahah, 
and just at the junction there is a fountain 
of living water now called Ain-esJirShelid- 
bfh,* at titi foot of the lofty cliff £l~ 
Mukrnli, which exactly answers to the 
d-scription of the rock before which Moses 
gathered the cougrogalion, when he smote 
it twice, and water came out abundantly. 
Here, tm, the Israelites would be in the 
uttermost >x)rd<*rs of Edom, and within a 
short journey to Mount Jlor. 

• In Suo W N. lai, ana 34° SS' £. long. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

FINAL MARCH FROM KADESII TO THE JORDAN. DEATH OF MOSES. 

A.M. 2552-2553. b.c. 1452-1451. 

$ 1. Last encampment at Kadpsh—^Death of Miriam. ^ 2. Water again given from the 
rook—'The sin and sentence of Moses and Aaron. ^ 3. A passage r(*fifa:’<l tiirough 
•Edom. } 4. March from KacLsh to Mount llor—Dejitli of Aaron. $ 5, March 
down the Arabab and round Mount Seir—fiery serpents and tbe brazen sinpent. 
^ 6. Arrival at the brook Zsred—March through the Ib'sert of Moab—TetritOTies of 
Moab and Ammon—OonqnestvS of Sihon and Og. ( 7. Defeat and destruition of 
fcJibon and Og. $ t*. Last encampment on the plains of Moah— R.vlak and Balaam 
—New Census—Consecration of ./oshua—S laugliter of the Midianltes. $ 9. Settle¬ 
ment of Reuben, Oad, and half Manassoh east of Jordan. ^ 10. Final .‘iddress of 
Moses—The Book of Deuteronomy—i. His first discourse; Review and Introduction 
—H. His seauid^Uscourse: Rep.'lltion of the Law—iii. His third discourse: The 
blessing and the curse—iv. The Law re-written—Tbe Song of Moses— The Hless- 
ing of Moses —^vl. His view of the Promised Ijand-s-Hig death and burial. J 11. Cha¬ 
racter of Moses. 

§ 1. In the first month of the fortieth year * from the cjioch of tne 
Exodus (April 1452), we find the Israelites again in the wilderness 
of Zin, at Kadesh, wliither they seem to have mardiied up the 
drahah from Ezion-gaber, at the head of tlic (hilf of Akahah,^ The 


* Only the month is csprcssl}' named: we learn the year from Num. xxxiii. 38. 

' ‘4 Num. XX. 1. xxxiii. 30. 
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doom, under which most of the old generation had by this time 
perished, now reached the house of Amram. Mikiam, the elder 
sister of Moses and Aaron, died and was buried here.* We have 
seen her, as a young girl, watching the cradle of Moses, and aiding 
in his deliverance.^ She is spoken of as sharing in the sacred 
mission of her brothers.* When she leads off the song of triumph, 
on the shore of the lied Sea, she is expressly called “ Miriam, the 
prophetess ; ” ® and the ground on which she and Aaron rebelled 
against Moses implies their possession of the prophetic gift: “ Hath 
Jehovah spoken by Moses ? Hath He not also spoken by us ?” The 
delay of the march till she was free from the defilement of her 
leprosy proves her high consideration.® Lastly, she bore the name 
of the mother of our Lord.® Tradition makes her the wife of Hur 
and grandmother of the artist Bezaleel; and it is said that the 
mourning for her, as for her brothers, last4h thirty daysJ® In the 
time of Jerome, her tomb was shown near Petra.” 

§ 2. Here, too, Moses and Aaron committed the sin which brought 
them also under the sentence of death, without entering the Pro¬ 
mised Land. The people murmured for water, as at Rephidim; 
and the repetition of the same scene by the new generation, even 
after the discipline of the thirty-eight years’ wandering, is true to 
human nature—not theirs only, hut ours, of which theirs was the 
type.“ Jehovah interposed in the same manner as before: “He 
clave the rocks in the wilderness .... and caused waters to run 
down like rivers.” “ But, as the miracle had been wrought once 
already. He designed to show His power by a greater wonder: 
Moses and Aaron were to stand before the rock (or cliff) in the 
sight of the ].>eoplc; and Moses, holding the rod in his hand, was 
only to speuh to tlie rock. But this time the trial was too strong, 
lx)th for his jtatience and his humanity. Upbraiding the people 
as rebels, he asked, “ Must ive Tetch you water out of this rock V ”— 
and he smote the rock twice with the rod.'^ The water gushed out 
in an abundant stream, which probably followed the march of the 
people down the Arabah.** But at the same time the word of 
Jehovah came to Moses and Aaron, that, because they had not 
believed and honoured Him before the people, ftiey should not 


* Num. XX. 1. * Ex. il. 4-7 

s MicAh vi. 4. ® Eit xv. 20. 

^ Num. xii. 1, 2, comp. 6-8. 

" Nitm. xiL 16. 

® AlirUin\>—QT, Mapidfi or MapM~ i 
I At. Maria—^/ury. The name signifies 
Ikeir rebellion, by a prophetic allusion 
either to Num. xli. or to the rt’beltious 
spirit of the people, which alfiicted her as 
well as her brothers. 

Joseph. Jnt. iii. 2, $ 4, 6, $ l, iv. 4,f6. ' 


u Hieron. de Loc. ffeb. aiV, Cades Borneo. 
This is one of the traditional arguments for 
Identifying that city with Kadesh. 
i'”* Num. XX. 2-6; comp. Kx. xvii, i. 

I 13 Ps, Ixxviii 16,16,20, cv. 41; Neh. ix. 
15. 

u Num. XX. 7-11. 

13 Tlie allusion of St. Paul no doubt 
cmbraci's both miracles, and the phrase. 
'* the Rock that followed them,** seems ap> 
propriate to both (l Oor. x. 4). 
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well suited for the public ceremony; but we need not suppose that 
Aaron actually died in the sight of the people. He was buried 
either on the mountain, or at its foot, and the people mourned for 
him thirty days. 

Aaron died on the iirst day of the fifth month from the epoch of 
the Exodus July and August, 1452, n.c.), at the age of 123. 

He was, therefore, born in 1575 b.c., four years before the birth of 
Mascs. As the first-born of the house of Anmim, the priesthood 
of that house would be a part of bis birth-right. His natural 
chjqueucejifitted liim to be the organ of Mosea in bis mission to 
Egypt; and he not only sj:>oIce for him, but wrought the miracles 
at his bidding. Throughout the scenes in the desert, he is asso¬ 
ciated with Moses in leading the people; but Mos^^s stands above 
liiin as mediator with Uo<l, and as favemred with His direct and 
open revelations. Even when Aaron is foado High-Priest, he 
receives his authority froni' AToses. , When left alone to govern 
the people, ho at once yitddcd to their wilfulness, believing probably 
that it was a wise conc<.;ssion to give them a visible symlK)l of God’s 
presence ; and so he became tlic minister of idolatry and debauchery. 
His f(!ebl<J excuse on this occasion betrays that unstable character, 
which could not go alone without his brother; but, as is usual with 
such charactei's, he made a rash attempt to assert his indet»endence, 
under the influence of Miriam. On all other occasions w'c find him 
sharing the cares of Moses, and joining even in his errom, as in the 
sill which shut them both out from the Promised Land. It has been 
well oliserved that the very defects of Aaron’s character, and espe¬ 
cially his sin and repentance in the matter of the golden calf, fitteil 
him the more for the oflice of a High-Priest—“ Who can have com¬ 
passion on the ignorant and the eii'ing, for that he biin|elf also is 
compassed with infirmity.” And ho could also sympiJthize with 
deep suffering, such as he felt •when his sons Nadab and Abihu 
were slain for llieir sacrilege,—“and Aaron hold his peace*.”All 
these points are placed by the apostle in striking contrast to llis 
priesthood, whose perfect and sinless human nature makes Him 
have sympathy without infirmity.^ 

Aaron’s wife was named Elisheba.*® Of his foii^ sons, two Sur¬ 
vived him—Eleazar and Itlmmar. The family of the former held 
the high-priesthood till the time of Eli, who helon.g(‘d to the house 
of ithamar. The descendants of Eli retained it down to the reign 
of Solomon, who deposed Ahiathar, and gave th<? office to Zadok, of 
the family of Eleazar.®® The traditional tomb of Aaron, on one 
of the two Summits of Mount Her, is marked by a Alaliometan 


^ Niim. XX. 23-29, xxxiii. 38; Dettt. x. 
C, 50; comp, xxxtv. 8. 

Hcb. V. 2{ cuznp. vii. 28. 


I.ev. X. a Hob. v.-viii. Ifix, vl. 23. 
30 1 Sam. ii. 30-36; 1 K. ii. 27; Joseph. 
Ant. V IT, $ 5, viii. 1, $ 3. 
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chapclf the dome of which forms a white spot on the dark red sand* 
8toiie.*‘ 

§ 5. The march of the Israelites was now down the Arahah^ out 
of which they turned by way of Ezion-gaber and hUath, into the 
wilderness of Moab.® The site of Ezion-gaher (the Gianfs hack- 
hone) is uncertain; we only know that it w^as at the head of the 
Gulf Akahahy and a great jx>rt lor the commerce with the Indian 
Ocean, which took that route in the days of Solomon and Jehosha- 
phat. It was afterwards eclipsed by Elath (the which 

still identify it with the Aelana of later times, and modern 
Akahah. The gulf which bore its name of old, as now (Sinus 
Aelaniticus, Oujf of Akahah)^ yielded its importance as a highway 
of commerce to the Gulf of Suez^ in consequence of tJie build¬ 
ing of Alexandria; but the beauties of its red shores an<i clear 
blue waters, filled >/^ith red coralline sea-weed, are still the 
same.® To this place “the Ismelites (Ximc on their return fnmi 
Kadesh, and through a gap in the eastern hills, they finally turne<l 
off to Moab. It was a new Red Sea for them; and they little knew 
the glory which it would acquire, when it became the ohannel of all 
the wealth of Solomon.” 

They now finally passed out of the neighlxiurhood of the Bed 
Sea into the elevated region which lies to the east of the series of 
valleys that extend from the head of the Gulf of Akabab to the 
sources of the Jordan. Here they found, not the Canaanites whom 
they were to subdue, but tribes kindred to themselves, whom they 
were forbidden to molest; the descendants of Esau and of Lot. 
First they skirted the eastern side of Mount Seir, the home of the 
Edomites, who would seem to have yielded them, in this direction, 
the friendj|r passage which they could hardly have resisted on the 
open desert.® The route lay along the margin of the great desert 
of Nejdy “ and the soul of the peopfe was mucli discouraged l)ecau8e 
of the way.”® Gotl punislied their murmin*s by sending among 
them serpents, whose fiery bite was fatal. On tlieir prayer of re¬ 
pentance a remedy was found. Moses was commanded to make a 
serj^nt of brass, whose polished surface shone like fire, and to set 
it up on the banner-pole in the midst of the fwople; and whoever 

« Stanley, p. 86. It is still one of the regular ronda to Petra, 

S3 Knm. xxi. 4; Deut. ii. 8. The pass and in andent times seems to have been 
bj which they must have left the Arahtdi the main approach from Elath or Almba. 
is tlius dcscrilied by Dean Stanley: “On as it is the only road from tlie south wliich 
the webt are the lira'-stone ranges of the enters Petra through the SUi or clrj't “ 
Tlh, Iwrizontal as before. On the east is a {Hinai and ralestine, ppl*84, 85). 
low gap in the hllla, with thn-e low iieaks Stanley, p. 83. These are the featuraii 

▼isjble beyond. 'I'his is tlie Wady Wtm, of the wiiole Sja, which cau8(’d it to be 
which turns the eastern range of the called th? Red Sea. and by the Hebrews 
Arabah, and through which the Israelites the 8 a of Wcf-da Stanley, p. 84. 

meat have passed on their way to Moab. | Ai Dent, a 29. ^ Nam. xxi. 4. 
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was bitk‘n by a serpent had but to look up at it and live.®* In 
recounting the perils of the wilderness, Moses speakb of the “ fiery 
serpents and scorpions;”®* and these reptiles still abound in the 
region about the Gulf of Akabah.*® But a far deeper interest be¬ 
longs to this incident of the pilgrimage of Israel. “ As Moses lifted 
up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of man be 
lifted up; that whosoever believeth in liim should not perish, but 
have etcirnal life.” 

Preserved as a relic, whether on the spot of its first erection or 
clsewhere,^^ the Brazen Serpent, called by the name of Nehushtan, 
became a# object of idolatrous veneration, probably in connection 
with the Ophite worship that was adopted in the reign of Ahaz, 
with all the other idolatries of the neighbouring nations; and the 
zeal of Ilezekiah destroyed it with the other idols of his fitther.'*® 
But the passion for relics is not extinguished by the destruction of 
its objects. In a.d. 971, a Milanese envoy to Constantinople, being 
asked to select a present from the imperial treasures, chose a 
brazen serpent which the Greeks assured him was made of the 
same metal that Hezekiah had broken up; and this serx^ent, x‘ro- 
bably the idol of some Oidiite sect, is still shown in the church 
of St. Ambrose at Milan as that which was lifted up by Moses in 
the wilderness. 

§ 6. We may assume that this happened either at Zalmonah or 
PuKON,^ which are equally unknown with the next station, Obotu.^ 
Then follows Ije-Ababim (the Amps of Abarim)^ in the wilderness 
on the east border of Moab,*® a name suggesting the foot-hills (pied- 
mmit) of the ** mountains of Ababim” (the heights or highlands), 
which are mentioned four stages further on,^ and which are a lime¬ 
stone range* running north and south through Moab, along the e^st 
side of the Dead Sea and the lower Jordan, opposite the region about 
Jericho. Their highest point Nebo, the “head” of the Pisgah, 
or “ height,” from which Moses viewed the Promised Land.'*^ They 
entered these highlands after crossing the valley and brook of Zared 
or Zered (perhaps the Wady el AJisy, at the south-east corner of the 
Dead Sea), which Moses marks as the terminus of the thirty-eight 
years’ wandering.^ « 

From the Wady of Zered on the south to the broad ravine of 

**■ Nmn. xxL 4-S. « Deut. viil. IS. [ of bra$s), in contempt, though supported 

* Burckbardt, Jjaborde, Ac., quoted by by the LXX., seems not so exact a ver- 
Kitto, Daily Bible Uluttrc^Unu, pp. 219, slon as "one (<• «. men) had called it 
iiio. Nehushtan.” 

w John iti. 14,15. ** Num. xxxiii. 41,42. 

Ewald couie^uroa that it may have ** Num. xxi. 10,11. xxxiii. 43,44. 
mnained at Zalmonah, as the object of Num. xxt 11, xxxiii. 44. 

occasional pilgrimage. m Num. xxxiiL 47. 

** 2 K. xviii. 4. The common supppsttlon *•'’ Comp. Num. xxvlL 12; Deut. xxxiL 42 

that Hezekiah called it Nehushtan ( a Vi ■«// ! t)eut. ii. 14. 

O. T. HIST 
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the llivcr Amon^® on the north, lay the territory of Moaij,*® also 
called Ar, along the southern half of the eastern shore of the 
Dead Seaj and a southern branch of the Amon bounded their 
country on the east. Shortly Ixifore the Exodus, the warlike Amor- 
ites (Jiighlandet's) liad passed the Jordan under their King Sihon, 
and had driven the Moabites out of the region between the Arnon 
and the Jabbok;®* so that these rivers were now the southern and 
northern boundaries of the kingdom of Sihon, whoso capital was 
neahbon.®* North of the Jabbok the great upland territory of 
Bashan, extending to Mount Hermon, formed the kingdom of the 
giant Go, who is also called an Amorite. Such was the €tate of the 
country east of Jordan, which formed no part of the land marked 
out for the first settlement of the Israelites, but events drew them 
on to its conquest. 

Having l)een forbidden to molest Moab or Ammon, they asked 
for a peaceable passage through the former, which would seem i'rom 
some statements to have been granted, arid from others to have bc^en 
refused.** But the last of these V^ssages may refer, as we have 
scen,*^ to au earlier period ; and the second only speaks of the with¬ 
holding of actual assistance in au])plics. Probably, as in the case 
of Edom, a direct passage was refused, but the jHiople were left un¬ 
molested in passing over the upper courses of the Zered and the 
Amon, and round the eastern slope of the intervening hills by the 
margin of the desert. Such a course would bring them “to the 
mountains of Al^arim, before Nebo,” on “ the top of Pisgah,” facing 
the Jeshimost, or wilderness;** and tlieir march from the Arnon to 
this position is expressly said to have been from the wilderness,®* 
and on the border of Moab.*’’ 

AnotheT indication that the people ];)asscd through the desert, and 
not through the fertile lands of Moab, is furnished by the very 
interesting notice of the station </ Beer, so called from the well 
which was opened before all the people at the command of Jehovah.** 

§ 7. From their encampment in the wilderness of Kedemoth (the 
position of which is doubtful), the Israelites sent a message to Sihon, 
asking for a passage through his territory to^ the fords of Jordan 

f 

ITi© river Amon formed the boun^ry In the deya of Jerome, 
between Moab and the Amoritea, on^th© ^ S&i yotes avd fHustr<UUmtto(Jti.'Vil. 
north of Moab (Nnm. xxL 13, 14, 24, 26; Moabitrk am> AMMoNime, 

/ndg. xL 22), and afterwards between See p. €6. Nnm. xxl. 26-30. 

Moab and Israel (Reuben) (Deut ii 24, 36, ^ Dent. ii. 28,29, xxili 4; Jodg. xi. 17. 
lit. 8,12,16, iv. 48; Josh. xii. 1, 2, xiil. 9, ^ Chap. XlIX. $ lo. 

16; Jndg. xL 13, 26). It is now called Xum. xxxlit. 47, xxi. 20. 

Wady el-Mcffeb, and flows through a deep ^ Num. xxi. 18. Fe^^aps, however, this 
ravine Into the I>ead Sea. 1'he chasm Is an error of the text: the LXX. give 
through which it flows still answers to the " from the well,** namely, the jBeer of v. 16 
**locQm vallis in praerupta demersae satis tr ^um. xxi. 15. 
herr&ilem et perlculosuin'* which it was Num. xxi. 16. See $ T 
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opposite to Jericho, where they designed to enter the Promised Land, 
and promising to abstain from every disorder.^** The Amorite king 
not only refused the request, but marched out with all his forces 
against Israel into the wilderness. A decisive battle at Jaii az gave 
to Israel his whole territory. Sihon was slain, with his sons and 
all his people, even to the women and children, and Israel dwelt in 
their cities from Aroer on the Arnon to the Jabbok {Moid Amman)^^ 
To the east of the southern branch of this river lay the territory of 
Ammon, too strong to be attacked even had it been permitted.®* 
They followed up their victory by taking Jaazbb, a stronghold of 
tlie Amontes in Mount Gilead; and then they crossed the Jabbok 
into the district of Bashan. Here they encountered the giant King 
Og, who ruled over sixty fenced cities in the district of Argoh.^ He 
Was defeated at Edrci, and slain with his sons and his j^eople, as 
had been done to Sihon. Among the spoil*'was the iron bedstead 
of Og, 9 cubits long and 4 cubits broad (13§ feet by which was 
preserved in Rabbath-Ammon as a memorial of his vast stature; 
for he was the last of the giant race of the llephaim, who had dwelt 
of old in Ashteroth-Karnaim, the capital of Og.®® 

Tliese first great victories of the new generation of Israel gave 
them the whole region cast of Jordan as far as the desert, from the 
Arnon on the sonth to Mount Hermon or Sirion on the north; the 
region after allotted to the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and half the 
tribe of Manassch. But still more, they were an earuest of the con- 


Nam. xxt. 21, 22; Dcmt. it 26-30. 

This site is abso doubtful. 

Num. xxi. 23-30; Deut. it 30-36; 
Judg. xi. 19-22. 

N am. xxi. 24; lAiut. ii. 37. 

® The limits of Bashan arc very strictly 
defined. It extended from the “ border 
Oilead " on the south to Mount Hermon on 
the north (Dent, lit S, 10,14; Josh. xJL 5; 
1 Chrou. V. 23), and from the Arabah or 
Jordan valley on the west to Salchoh 
(SulkJuid) and the border of theGeshurites, 
and the Maacathites on tte east (Josh. xii. 
3-5; Dent, lit lo). Argw, which means 
the stony, with its sixty strongly-fortified 
cities, formed a nrincipul portion of Bashan 
(Deut. ill. 4, 5) In later times Argob was 
called Trachonitls, apparently a mere 
translation of the older name. It is now 
named the LejaJi —^a very reniarkable dis¬ 
trict south of Damascus, and cost of the 
Sea of Galilee. Jbis extraordinary region 
-Nibuut twenty-two miles from north to 
south by fourteen from west to east, and of 
a regular, almost oval, shape—has been 
described as an ocean of basaltic rocks and 


boulders, tossed about in the wildest con¬ 
cision, and intermingled with fissures and 
crevices in every direction. “Strange as 
it may seem, this ungainly and forbidding 
region is thickly stndded with deserted 
cities and villages, in all of which the 
dwellings are solidly built and of remote 
antiquity ’* (I’orter, 238). The ruins of 
Kdrei, still bearing the name A’dr’a, stan<i 
on a rocicy promontory which projects from 
the south-west comer of the Lejab. The 
site is a strange one—without water, with¬ 
out access, except over rocks and through 
defiles all but impractiAble. 

Some have supposed that this was one 
of the common flat beds used sometimes on 
the housetops of eastern cities, but made of 
Iron instead of palm - branches, which 
would not have supported the giant's 
M'Right. It is more probable that the 
Hebrew words mean a '* sarcophagus of 
black basalt," a rendering of which they 
undoubtedly admit. The Arabs still re¬ 
gard black basalt as iron. 

•s Num. xxL 3.2-35; Deut.iil. 1-ll; covia. 
Ocn. xlv.5' Deut ii. ao, 21; and Josh. xili.t2 
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truest of tbo Promised Land; and they are ever after commemorated 
among the most signal mercies of Jehovah, by the res})onsive 
anthems of the temple-service, giving thanks to Jehovah:— 

‘To Him which smoto great klngc: for Ui$ mercy endureth/or evert 
And alew famous kings: for Hi* mercy endureihfor ever: 
blboit, king of the Amoritcs: for Hit mercy enduretKfor ever: 

And Og, the king of Boshan: for Hit mercy endureth/or ever: 

And gave them their land for an heritage .* for His mercy endnretkfor e*r,r: 
Even an heritage unto Israel His servant: for Hit mercy enduretKfor ever.*' ** 

§ 8. At length the Israelites made their last encampment on the 
east side of the Jordan in “ the desert plains of Moab.” ©heir tents 
were pitched among the long groves of acacias (shittim) which cover 
the topmost of the three terraces that form the basin of the Jordan, 
from ABEL-SHi'fTiM ^ (the meadow of acacias) on the north, to JBeth- 
Jeshimothi* (the housg.^ of the wastes) on the south. As in tlie 
tropical elimate of the valley they enjoyed the shelter of the cool 
groves and the abundant springs, they could see on the opposite 
terrace the green meadows of Jericho, their first intended conquest. 
But there still remained work for them on the left hank. The hills 
of Abarim, which rose close behind them, were presently occupied 
by a watchful and wily enemy. 

The conquest of the Amorites had roused the Moabites from their 
doubtful neutmlity. Their king, Balak, the son of Zippor (the king 
who had been defeated by Sihon), seeing that Israel was too strong 
for him in the field, made a confederacy with the sheikhs of Midian, 
several of whom appear to have led their Bedouin life within the 
territories of Moab, owning a certain allegiance to the king.®® The 
united forces encamped (m the heights of Abarim; while Balak 
sought mightier help from another quarter. 

There was living at Pethor, in Mesopotamia, a propliet named 
Balaam, the son of Boor; one of th,osc who still retained the know¬ 
ledge of the true God, by whom he was favoured with prophetic 
visions. He seems, however, to have practised the more question¬ 
able arts of divination, and to have made gain of his supernatural 
knowledge. His fame was spread far and wide among the tribes 
of the desert. . “ I wot that he whom thou bihsest is blessed, and 
he whom thou cursest is cursed,”’® is the belief on which Balak 
grounded his invitation to Balaam to come and curse Israel, after 
which he hoped he might prevail against them and drive them out 
of the land. The message was carried by the elders, both of Moab 

c* es. cxxxv. 10*13, cqocxvL 17*22. of Beaben (Josh. xili. ^0; Joseph. Bell. 

** The AOUa of later times, placed by Jud. iv. 7, $ 0). 

/osephus at six g. miles from the Jordan ^ Num. xxi. 4, xxxl. 8; Josh. xlii. 2i 
(Afit Iv. B, 1, V. 1, $ 1; oomp, Bdl. Jud. where they are called "dukes of Siboo 
L 13. $ 2, iv. 7, § 6). living in the country.'’ 

** Mentioned among the southmost cities Num. xxli 6 
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and of Midian, with the rewards for his divinations in their hand. 
The temptation was too great for the prophet’s integrity; and he 
“forsook the right way and went astray,” into that which the 
Apostle Peter calls “the way of Balaam, the son of Bosor, who 
loved the wages of unrighteousness.” Both as a prophet, and 
from the fame which had spread over all the surrounding countries, 
lie must have known that Israel were the people of his God; and 
that ho had nothing to do with the messengers of Balak. He 
hesitated, and was lost, but not without repeated warnings. Instead 
of dismi^ing the messengers, ho invited them to remain for the 
night, while he consulted God. Ho received the plain answer: 
“ Thou shalt not go with them; thou shalt not curse the people, for 
they arc blessed; ” and in the morning he sent them awsiy.?* 

Balak again sent more numerous and more honourable envoys, 
with a more pressing message, and promises of great honours and 
rewards. Balaam declared his inability, for all the wealth of Balak 
—no<, to entertain the proposal for a moment but—to go beyond 
the word of the Lord his God, to whom he again referred the case. 
And this time God visited him with the severest punishment, which 
He reserves for the wilful sinner: He “ gave him his own desire; ” ^ 
but while delivering him to the destruction he courted^ He made 
him the instrument of blessing Israel in strains among the sublimest 
of sacred poetry. Balaam was commanded to go with the men, hut 
~as he himself had already said—^to utter only the words that God 
should put in his mouth; and, in all that follows, we see how vainly 
he strove to break through the prescribed limit and to earn the 
wages of his apostasy 

He received one last warning in a prodigy that befel him on the 
road. The beast that bore him swerved twice from the way, and 
saved him from the up-lifted sword of the Angel-Jehovah, who 
had come out to withstand Ifim; and the third time, where the 
pass was too narrow to escape, she fell down beneath him, and, on 
his smiting her again, “ the dumb ass, speaking with man’s voice, 
forbad the madness of the prophet.” ” His eyes were now opened, 
and he beheld the ^.ngel, who refused the offer which he now made 
to turn back, and repeated the injunction to go with the men, but 
to speak only what He should say to him. 

Balak went to meet Balaam at a city on the Arnon (perhaps 
Aroer), and brought him to the city of Kirjathhuzot\^ where the 


” a Pet. ii. 15; Jude 11, where he is 
ranked with (Jim and Korab. as types of 
the wickedness of the lost days. 

» Num. xxU. 1-14. » PS. Ixxvlil, 2®. 

•* Num. JsxiL 16-21. 2 I*et. ii 16. 

Num. xalt. 22-35. Here is one of the 


many identifications of the AngtfrJtitfiviA 
with God himself. 

’7 Commonly Interpreted a city qf ttrtets; 
but by othem of vUion$ t it may probably 
have been a sacred city, and therefore fit 
for the prophet's residence. 
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king held a great feast in the prophet’s honour. On the morrow, 
Balak and Balaam began their unhallowed ceremonies.’* Thrice 
they ascended those eminences, which were consecrated to the 
worship of the heathen deities,^ as places whence the prophet 
might see and curse the people, and thrice did “ Jehovah their God 
turn the curse into a blessing, because Jehovah loved them.” Lest 
Balaam’s courage should fail liim at the sight of the vast en¬ 
campment surrounding the Tabc^rnacle, with its sign of Jehovah’s 
presence in the cloud, Balak took him first to a hill sjicred to 
Baal, whence he could see the utmost part of the peoj^o. Here 
Balaam bade Balak prepare seven altars, on each of which ho 
offered a bullock and a ram,” and then retired to another hill to con¬ 
sult Jehovah. From His mouth the prophet received the word; 
and he returned to confound Balak and his princes by asking, “ How 
shall I curse whom Gjd hath not cursed? or how shall I defy 
whom Jehovah hath not defied ? ”—^at the same time prophesying 
Israel’s separation from all nations and their coimtlcss numhora; 
and concluding by the oft-quoted ejaculation: “Ijet me die the 
death of the righteous, and let my last end be like his I ” 

The experiment was repeated from another eminence, “ the field of 
Zophim, on the top of Pisgah,” a more elevated xx>int of observation, 
but still not commanding the great body of the camp. Here the 
same ceremonies Avere repeated, with the same result; and God’s 
measage by the prophet declared His own eternal truth; His for¬ 
giving love to His people; His perpetual presence among them, 
making them proof g^ainst enchantment; and their future career 
of lion-like prowess against their enemies. Balak vented his dis¬ 
appointment in the cry, “ Neither curse them at all, nor bless them 
at all; ” but he would not give up without a last trial.” 

This third time he brought Balaam up to the very sanctuary of 
the national deity Peer, the same to'pmost summit—Nebo, the hmd 
of Pi^ah—from which Moses soon after viewed the Promised Land. 
The sevenfold sacrifice was repeated, but Balaam laid aside his arts 
of divination, for he saw that it pleased Jehovah to bless Israel. 
His view embraced the whole camp of Israel, spread out among the 
acacia groves b^- the river at his feet; it ranged over their promised 
possessions in the hills of Judah, Ephraim, and Gilead;” and, as 
“ he saw Israel abiding in their tents according to their tribes, the 


M Num. xxli 41—xxMi a«. 

^ Comp. Deut xii. 2. 

* FVom the allusion In MIcah vi. 6, It 
WAS inferi^d by Jerome that Balak woe 
ready to offer his son In sacrifice^ according 
to the abominations of the heathen whom 
Jehovah east oat from before the children 
of Israel (3 Kings xvl. 3\ and os was ac> 


tually done by a later king of Moab 
(3 Kings ill. 27). it is not certain, bow' 
ever, that the allusion to Balak and Balaam 
extends beyond ver. 6. 

Num. xxili. 14*26. 

•> See Dean Stanley's elo<;aent descrip, 
tlons of the prospect, Sinai and Palestine, 
pp. 299*301, 321. 
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spirit of God came upon him, and he took xip his parable,” the 
prophecy of the man wliose eyes wore at length opened. In the 
goodly array of their tents he saw the omen of the destruction of 
the nations around: and ended, “ Blessed is he that blesseth thee; 
and cursed is he that ourseth thee.”®* Heedless of the rage of 
Balak, or of his cruel sarcasm, “ 1 thought to promote thee to great 
honour; but lo, Jehovah hath kept thee back from honour,” Balaam 
declared that, before returning to his home, he must complete his 
prophecy of what the people should do to the heathen in the last 
days.®^ For the fourth time he opened his mouth, and proclaimed 
his diata»t vision of the “Star of Jacob” the “Sceptre of Israel,” 
who should smite Moab—a prophecy in part fulfilled by the victo¬ 
ries of David; but, as the titles plainly show, pointing forward to 
the kingdom of Messiah over the outcast branches of the chosen 
family. Then, as his eye ranged over the distant mountains of 
Soir, the home of Edom, and the table-land tif the desert, over which 
the children of Amalek wandered, and the home of the Kenites full 
in his sight, among the rocks of Engedi on the further shores of the 
Dead Sea, he predicted their destniction; till the vision carried him 
back to the hanks of his native Euplirates, and he saw the conquests 
of Asshur overturned hy ships coming from the coasts of Chittim, 
the imknown lands beyond the Western Sea, and he exclaimed, 
“ Alas 1 who shall live when God doeth this! ” And he rose up, 
and returned to the place assigned for his abode.** 

Can we read the sublime prophecies of Balaam without wishing 
that his desire for his latter end might have been fulfilled V Doubt¬ 
less it might have heetij had he renounced the vain hope of gain and 
honour, and returned to repent of his sin, and to thank the God 
who had turned it into a blessing. But he remained among the 
Moabites and Midianites, clinging doubtless to the chance of reward; 
and provoked his fate hy a new and more effectual plot against 
Israel. By his advice the people were tempted to share in the 
lascivious rites of Peor, and to commit whoredom with the daughters 
of Moab.** The wrath of Jehovah was shown in a plague which 
broke out in the camp, and destroyed 24,000 men. Moses doomed 
all the offenders to death, and Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, the 
High Priest, set an example of zeal by transfixing with a javelin a 
man of Israel in the arms of a woman of Moab, whom he had 
brought into his tent in the face of the congregation as they wept 
before Jehovah. The plague was stayed, and the covenant of 
Jehovah was renewed with the house of Eleazar, assuring him a 
perpetual 4 pri esthood.*’ 

» Num. xxlil. 2T-xxlv. ft. « Num. xxlv. «* Nunx xxii. 15-26. 

XXV. 1-3, xxxi. 16. Num. xxv. 4-15. 
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For these plots against Ismel, as well as for their former ia- 
hospitality^ the Moabites were excluded from the congregation to 
the tenth generation;®* and the Midianites were doomed io de¬ 
struction.** The execution of this sentence was the last act of the 
government of Moses. All the men of Midian were slain, with the 
princes who had been allied with Balak, and Balaam died in the 
general slaughter. Their cities were burnt and their spoil taken, 
and the women, who had been saved alive, were slain by the com¬ 
mand of Moses, the female children only being spared. At the 
same time a law was made for the equitable division of the spoil 
between those who went forth to battle and those who reiSiained in 
the camp.*® 

Before this war another census had been taken, by which the 
number was found to be about the same as before Sinai, 38J years 
before (the exact decre^ was 820) and Joshua was consecrated 
by the High Briest Eleazar, to be the successor of Moses.® 

§ 9. After the slaughter of the Midianites, the tribes of Reuben 
and Gad came to Moses and Eleazar and the eld<;rs, with the re¬ 
quest that they might have for their possession the conquered land 
on the east of Jordan, the upland pastures of which made it desirable 
for their numerous cattle. Moses at first rebuked them sharply, as 
if they were repeating the sin of their iathera at Kadesh-bamea; 
but on their promise that they would only leave their families and 
their cattle in their new abodes, while they themselves would march 
armed in the van of their brethren, till the whole land should bo 
subdued, ho yielded to their request, and hound them solemnly to 
their engagement.** 

The tribe of Reuben was settled in the south of the region beyond 
Jordan, from the Amon to the southern slopes of Mount Gilead. 
That mountain was given to Gad, whose northern border just 
touched the sea of Chinnereth (lake.pf Gennesarcth). The north- 
cast part of Gilead and the land of Bashan, as far as Mount Hermon, 
were at the same lime allotted to half the tribe of Manasseh, who came 
under the same engagement as their brctliren. In the final account 
of the settlement of the country we read how faithfully the two 
tribes and a half .fulfilled their promise.** Still they can hardly be 
acquitted of a certain selfish grasping at present advantage; and 
their fault brought its own punisWent, for their position exposed 
them to attack, and they were the first of the Israelites who were 
earned into captivity.*® 

*>* Deui 3QUd. 3-0: thia is^lDterpwted by generation. w Num. xxv. 16-18. 

Nebeniiah (xliL 1) to mean/or «i«r. The Nam, xxxL m N-m. xxvt 

liiclnaion of the Amoritca in the aentenoe ^ Num. xxvU. 15-23. 
ia another proof of the cloae oonnexlon ^ Nnm. xxxil.; Dent iii. 12-20. 

between the two peoples The Edomites ^ Josh. ir. 12,13, xxii. 4. 

ndgitt enter the congregatloa. in the third | 3 Kings xv. 22. 
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§ 10. The work of Moses was now finislied: he had already 
received the command of God to ascend Mount Abaxim, and view 

tho land into which he must not enter; and his successor had been 

solemnly ordained. But before his departure he assembled all tho 
people, rehearsed to them the dealings of Jihovah and their own 

conduct since they had departed from Egypt; repeated the law, 

with certain modifications and additions, and enforced it with the 
most solemn exhortations, warnings, and prophecies of their future 
history. This address (or rather series of addresses) is contained in 
the Book of Deuteronomy {the repetition of the law). It was 
delivered fti the plains of Moab, in the eleventh month of the 
fortieth year from the epoch of the Exodus (Adar=February, 1451, 
J3.C.). It consists of three discourses^ followed by the Song of 3/oses, 
the Blessing of MoseSf and tho story of his death. 

(i.) lu the First Discourse^ Moses strides briefly, but very 
earnestly, to warn the people against the sins for which their fathers 
failed to enter the Promised Land, and to impress upon them the 
one simj^le lesson of obedience ; that they might, in their turn, be 
ready to enter into the land. With this special object, ho recapitu¬ 
lates the chief events of the last forty years in the wilderness, and 
especially those events which had the most immediate bearing on 
the entry of the people into tho Promised Land. 

(ii.) The Second Discourse^ enters more fully into the actual 
precepts of the law: in fact, it may be viewed as the body of the 
whole address, the former being an introduction. It contains a re¬ 
capitulation, with some modifications and additions, of the law 
already given on Mount Sinai. Yet it is not bare recapitulation, 
or naked enactment, but every word shows tho heart of the law¬ 
giver full at once of zeal for God and of the most fervent desire for 
the welfare of his nation. It is the Father no less than the Legis¬ 
lator who speaks. And whilst obedience and life are throughout 
bound up together, it is the obedience of a loving heart, not a service 
of formal constraint which is the burden of his exhortations.®* 

(iii.) The Third Discourse ^ relates almost entirely to the solemn 
sanctions of the law: the blessing and the curse. Moses now speaks 
m conjunction with the elders of the people,*®® and with the priests 
and Levites,*" whose office it would be to carry out the ceremony, 
which was prescribed in anticipation of the people’s settlement in 
Palestine. 

The place selected was that sacred spot in the centre of the land, 
where Abraham and Jacob had first pitched their tents, under the 


8* Dent. i.-Iv. 40. 

Deut. y.-xxvi. 19; vv. 44-49 of chap. 
It. Introdnoe the discourse. 

^ All account of the IjOw Is given at the 


close of the present, book. 
9? I)cu^ xxvil.-xxx. 

Dent. xxviL l. 
toi Peut xxvii 9. 
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oaks of Moreb, and where the first altar to God had been erected. 
Here the green valley of Shechem is hounded by two long rocky 
hills on the north and south, the former being the Mount Ebal, 
the latter the Mount Gebizim, of the passage before us. 

As soon as they shotld have crossed over Jordtm, the people were 
commanded to set up, on the summit of Ebal^ great stones covered 
with plaister, and inscribed with the law of God. They were also 
to build an altar; and this seems to have been distinct from the 
stones, though the point is somewhat doubtful. Then (to use the 
historical form of expression, as the scene is described tnoro fully 
here than on its actual performance under Joshua), the twelve tribes 
were divided between the two hills. On Gerizim stood Simeon, 
Levi, Judah, Issachar, Joseph, and Benjamin, to Uess the people: 
on Ebal, Reuben, Gad, Asher, Zebulun, Dan, and Naphtali, to utter 
the curses which are l^en fully recited.^*** 

Moses then proceeds to amplify the blessing and the curse, but 
chiefly the latter, as the warning was more needed. That sad pro¬ 
phetic anticipation of the course actually followed by the Israelites, 
which runs through the whole book, becomes now especially promi¬ 
nent ; and he denounces, with terrible explicitness, the curses of 
disease and pestilence, death and famine, failure in every work, sub* 
jection to their own servants, invasion by a mighty nation, with all 
the horrors of defeat and siege, ending in the forlorn lot of the 
captive in a foreign land, oppressed by his tyrants and uncertain of 
his very life. “ In the morning thou shalt say. Would God it were 
even! and at even thou shalt say. Would God it were morning! ” 
and, to crown all, they would be led back at last to their bondage 
in Kgypt.^®* 

(iv.) Having flnished these discourses, Moses encouraged the 
people and Joshua their new leader, to go over Jordan and take 
possession of the land.'®* He then(. wrote “ this law,” and delivered 
it to the Levites, to he kept in the ark of the covenant, as a per¬ 
petual witness against the people; and ho commanded them to read 
it to all Israel, when assembled at the Feast of Tabernacles, every 
seventh year, in the solemnity of the Sabbatic year.'®® 

By the coxwmand of Jehovah, who appeared in the cloud to Moses 
and Joshua when they presented themselves at the door of the 
Tabernacle, Moses added to the book of the law a -Shny, which the 
children of Israel were enjoined to learn, as a witness for Jehovah 
against them.'®® This “ Song of Moses ” recounts the blessings of 
Gkd, the Rock: —His perfect work, His righteous ways, and the 
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corrupt requital of His foolisli people, though He was their father, 
who bought and created and established them. It contrasts His 
mercies with their sins; declares their punishment and the judgment 
of their oppressors, as alike displaying the glory and vengeance of 
Him beside whom there is no god; and it concludes by prophesy¬ 
ing the time when the Gentiles should rejoice with His people, and 
all should join to celebrate His marvellous works and judgments in 
** the song of Moses, the servant of God, and the song of the Lamb.” 

(v.) Mo 3(!S now received the final summons for his departure.*®® 
But first he uttered, not now as the legislator and teacher of his 
|>eople, but as the prophet, wrajit in the visions of the future, his 
blessing on tiie twelve tribes.^®® This Blessing of Moses closely re¬ 
sembles, in its structure and contents, the dying blessing of Jacob 
on his sons, but with very interesting differences. Besides the new 
and fervent description of Levi’s priesthoodfMo it is remarkable for 
the absence of those darker shades, which were cast over Jacob’s 
language by the faults of his sons. It speaks only of the favours 
that God would shower on the tribes;*** and it describes most 
richly the happiness of the whole people, who are mentioned, here 
and in the preceding song, by the symbolical ruime of Jushubuk, 
the hdoved^ which is only used again by Isaiah.*** 

(vi.) “ And Moses went up from the plains of Moab unto the 
mountain of Nebo (the head\ the summit of Pisgah (the heightsy, 
that is over against Jericho. And Jehovah showed him all the 
land of Gilead unto Dan, and all Naphtali, and the land of 
Ephraim, and Manasseh, and all the land of Judah, even unto the 
utmost sea, and the sCuth, and the plain of the valley of Jericho, 
the city of palm trees, unto Zair.”*** Thus minutely does the 
supplement to the Book of Deuteronomy describe the scene which 
lay open before Moses, when he was alone with God upon the sacred 
mountain of the Moabites; embracing the four great masses of the 
inheritance on the oast, the north, the centre, and the south, with 
the plain that lay at his feet. Not that his eye, though still un¬ 
dimmed by his thrice forty years,**^ could literally behold all that 
is here named: “the foreground of the picture alone was clearly 
discernible; its dim distances were to be supplied*by what was 
beyond, though suggested by what was within, the range of the 
actual prospect of the seer.”*** After receiving the last assurance 
that this was the land promised to Abraham and his seed, “ Moses 
the servant of Jehovah died there in the land of Moab, according 
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to tRe word of Jehovah.”*'* God himself buried him “in a ravine 
before Bethi^or,” in front of the very sanctuary of “the abomination 
of the Moabites.” The allusion of St. Jude seems to imply that 
the fallen angel, who was really worshipjx^d there, disputed this 
invasion of his sanctuary with the “ divine prince, the chief of the 
angels” (Michael, the archangel), who rebuked him wnth the same 
cjilm authority which He used on the mount of the temptation."*^ 
Another and a diiferent profanation, by the idolatrous Jseal of later 
ages for the so-called “ Holy Places,” was guarded against by the 
concealment of the spot; and wo almost shrink from menjioning the 
absurd attempt to contradict the mystery by the rude mosque, on 
the opposite side of the Dead Sea, which pretends to mark “ the 
tomb of the prophet Moses.” That of him which it was really left 
for'posterity to seek, besides the record of his deeds,"* was his living 
likeness, in the propltet whom God promised to raise uj) of his 
brethren, as He had raised up him, even Christ. 

The children of Israel mourned for Moses in the plains of Moab 
thirty days; and they rendered obedience to Joshua, the son of 
Nun, on whom Moses had laid his hands, and who was full of the 
spirit of wisdom.”* 

§ 11. In portraying the character of Mases, we avail ourselves of 
tUe graphic description of Dean Stanley:— 

It has sometimes been attempted to reduce this groat character 
into a mere possive instrument of the Divine Will, as though he 
had himself home no conscious i>art in the actions in which he 
figures, or the messages which he delivers. Tliis, however, is as 
incompatible with the general tenor of the Scriptural account, as it 
is with the common language in which he has been described by 
the Church in all ages. The frequent addresses of the Divinity 
to him no more contravene his i)ersonal activity and intelligence, 
than in the case of Elijah, Isaiah, or St. Paul. In the New Testa¬ 
ment the Mosaic legislation is expressly ascribed to him:—“ Moses 
gave you circumcision.” “ Moses, because of the hardness of your 
hearts, suffered you.”*® “Did not Moses give you the law?”>^ 
“ Moses accuseth you.” *** St. Paul speaks of him as the founder of 
the Jewish religion: “ They were all baptized unto Afoscs.” *® He is 
constantly called “a Prophet.” In the poetical language of the 
Old Testament,*® and in the popular language both of Jews and 
Christians, he is known as “ the Lawgiver.” He must be considered, 
like all the saints and heroes of the Bible, as a man, of marvellotia 
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gifts, raised up by Divine Providence, for a special purpose; but as 
led into a closer communion with the invisible world than was 
vouchsafed to any other in the Old Testament. 

There are two main characters in which he appears, as a leader 
and as a prophet. 

(i.) Of his natural gifts as a Leader^ we have but few means of 
judging. The two main difficulties which he encountered were 
the reluctance of the people to submit to his guidance, and the im¬ 
practicable nature of the country which they had to traverse. The 
patience with which ho bore their murmurs has been described—at 
the Kcd Sfb, at the apostacy of the golden calf, at the rebellion of 
Korah, at the complaints of Aaron and Miriam. On approaching 
Palestine, the office of the leader becomes blended with that of the 
general or the conqueror. By Moses the spies were sent to explore 
the country. Against his advice took pl^e the first disastrous 
battle at Hormah. To his guidance is ascribed the circuitous route 
by which the nation approached Palestine from the East, and to his 
generalship the two successful ciimpaigns in which SmoN and Oo 
were defeated. The narrative is told so shortly, that we are in 
danger of forgetting that at this last stage of his life Moses must 
have been as much a conqueror and victorious soldier as Joshua. 

(ii.) His character as a Prophet is, from the nature of the case, 
more distinctly brought out. lie is the first as he is the greatest 
example of a prophet in the Old Testament. The name is indeed 
applied to Abraham Ijeforc,'*^ but so casually as not to enforce our 
attention. But, in the case of Moses, it is given with peculiar 
emphasis. In a certain sense, he appfjars as the centre of a prophetic 
circle, now for the first time named. His brother and sister were 
both endowed with prophetic gifts. Aaron’s fluent speech enabled 
him to act the part of prophet for Moses in the first instance, and 
Miriam is expressly called “ tlje Prophetess.” The seventy elders, 
and Eldad and Medad also, all ‘‘prophesied.”^** But Moses (at 
least after the Exodus) rose high above all these. The others are 
spoken of as more or less inferior. Their communications wero made 
to them in dreams and figures.^ But “Moses was not so.” With 
him the divine revelations were made, “mouth mouth, even 
apparently, and not in dark speeches, and the similitude of Jehovah 
shall he behold.” 

The prophetic office of Moses, however, can only be fully con¬ 
sidered in connexion with his whole characi^er and appearance. “ By 
a prophet Jehovah brought Israel out of figypt, and by a prophet 
was he preserved.” Ho was in a sense peculiar to himself the 
founder and representative of his people. And, in accordance with 
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this complete identification of himself with his nation, is the only 
strong personal trait which we are able to gather from his history. 
“ The man Moses was very meek, above all the men that were upon 
the face of the earth.” The word “ meek ” is hardly an adequate 
reading of the Hebrew term, which should be rather “much en¬ 
during;” and, in fact, his onslaught on the Egyptian, and his 
sudden dashing the tables on the ground, indicate rather the reverse 
of what we should call “ meekness.” It represents what we should 
now designate by the word “disinterested.” All that is told of 
him indicates a withdrawal of himself, a preference of the cause of 
his nation to his own interests, which makes him the ma.fc complete 
example of Jewish patriotism. He joins his countrymen in their 
degrading servitude.^^ Ho foi^ets himself to avenge their wroiigs.^^'* 
He desires that his brother may take the lead instead of himself.^^ 
He wishes that not he^^only, but all the nation were gifted alike:— 
“ Enviest thou for my sake ? ” ^ When the offer is made that the 
people should be destroyed, aud that he should be made “ a great 
nation,”he prays that they may be forgiven—“if not, blot me, 
I pray Thee, out of Thy hook which Thou hast written.” His 
sons were not raised to honour. The leadership of the people jiassed, 
after his death, to another tribe. In tlie books which bear his 
name, Abraham, and not himself, appears as the real father of the 
nation. In spite of his great pre-eminence, they are never “ the 
children of Moses.” 

In the New Testament Moses is spoken of as a likeness of Christ; 
and, as this is a point of view which has l)cen almost lost in the 
Church, compared with the more familiar comparisons of Christ to 
Adam, David, Joshua, and yet has as firm a basis in fact as any of 
them, it may be well to draw it out in detail, 

1. Moses is, as it would seem, the only cliaracter of the Old 
Testament to whom Christ expressly likens Himself,—“ Mosea wrote 
of me.” It is uncertain to what passage our Lord alludes, but the 
general opinion seems to Ixj the true one—that it is the remarkable 
prediction'*^—“ The Lord thy God will raise up unto thee a prophet 
from the midst of thee^ from thy bretlnen, like unto me; unto him 
ye shall heark^p. ... I will raise them np a prophet from among 
their brethren, like unto thee, and will put my words in his mouth; 
and he shall speak unto them all that 1 shall command him. And 
it shall come to piss, that whosoever will not hearken unto my 
words which he shall speak in niy name, I will require it of him.” 
This passage is also ex^essly quoted by Stephen,'" and it is pro¬ 
bably in allusion to it, that at the transfiguration, iD„ the presence 
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of Moses and KUjali, the words were uttered, “ Hear ye Him.” It 
suggests three main points of likeness:—(a.) Christ was, like Moses, 
the great prophet of the people—the last, as Moses was the first. 
In greatness of position, none came between them. (A) Christ, 
like Moses, is a lawgiver: “ Him shall ye hear.” (c.) Clirist, like 
Moses, was a prophet out of the midst of the nation—“ from theii 
brethren.” As Moses was the entire representative of his people, 
feeling for them more than for himself, absorbed in their interests, 
hojxjs, and fears, so, \vith reverence be it said, was Christ. 

2. In Hebrewsand Acts^** Christ is descrihcA, though more 
obscure!)^ as the Moses of the new dispensation—as the apostle, or 
messenger, or mediator, of God to the people—as the controller and 
leader of the flock or household of God. 

3. The details of their lives are sometimes, though not often, com¬ 
pared. Stexfiien^** dwells, evidently with tj^is view, on the likeness 
of ISIoses in striving to act as a peacemaker, and misunderstood and 
rejected on that very account. The death of Moses suggests the 
Ascension of Christ; and tlie retardation of the rise of the Christian 
Church, till after its founder was withdrawn, gives a moral as well 
as a material resemblance. But this, though dwelt upon in the ser¬ 
vices of the church, has not been expressly laid down in the Bible. 
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THE LEGISLATION OF MOSES. 

SECTION I. 

THE PRISCIPLBB AMD Cl,ASSlFIOATIO>r OK THE MOSAIC LAW. 

•4 

$ 1. Divine origin of the Larr of Mohos—I ts distinction from nil other codes. $ 2. Exit' 
mination of the Ijaw—Its leading principles—Its foundation in the THsociiAcr, 
accepted by tl»e people, and ratified by God’s Covenant uith them—Whence follows 
the lieligious. Moral, Civil, and Constitutional IjOw. $ 3. Classification of the T,aw, 
based on the Two Tables of the Ten Commandments. ^ 4. Arrangement of the Ten 
Commandments.'’* ^ 5. Classification of the Law into—A. Laws religious and ceremonia 1 
—B. Laws oonsUtutlonal and political—C. Ijaws civil: human duties and rights— 
D. I^aws criminal $ 6.— I. Laws Rsj,iaion8 and Ckekmoklvl—T he First Com¬ 
mandment. ^ 7, The Second Commandment. $ 8. The Third Commandment. 
^ 9. The Fourth Commandment. 

§ 1. A large portion of the second and fourth books of the Pentateuch 
{Exodus and Numbers) and nearly the whole of its third md fifth books 
{Leviticus and Deuteronomy), are occupied with the Laws, which Moses 
was the instrument of giving to the Jewish people. He keeps ever be¬ 
fore our eyes the fact that the Ijaw was the Law of Jeiiova(i. Its outline 
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was given frora Sinai by the voice of God himself ^ One whole section 
of it, contaijiing the ordinances of divine woi-ship, was communiv<»ted to 
Moses by a special revelation, in the secresy of the mount,* And even 
ill the case of those jn'ecepts, which were enacted as the occasion for 
each arf>se, we find Moses invariably referring the question to the ex¬ 
press <lecision of Jehovah. 

It is this character that distinguishes the legislation of Moses from 
that of all other great lawgivers, actual or mythical : Zoroaster. Menu, 
or Confucius; Zaleucus, Solon, or Lycurgus ; besides that this is the 
only authentic case, in the history of the W’orld, of a newly-formed 
nation receiving at once and from one legislator a complete code of laws 
for t>ie direction of their whole future course of life. 

^ ‘J. Htflijre attempting to classify the enactments of this code, it is 
necessary to discover first its leading principles. 

'J’he basis of the whole commonwealth of Israel, as well as of its law, 
is the Tiikocratic Constitittion. Jehovah w'as present with the 
peo|j)e, abiding in His tabernacle in their midst, vi.sible by the symbol 
of His presence, and speaking to them throijgh Moses and the High 
Priest. The whole law was the direct utterance of His will; and the 
government was canied on with constant reference to His oraculai' 
deei.sions. Thus He was to Israel what the king was to other nations ; 
and hence their desire to have another king is denounced as treason to 
Jehovah. But more than this ; He was, so to speak, the proprietor of 
the ponplo. They wore His posaes'^ion, for Ho had redeemed them from 
their slavery in Egypt, and had brought them out thence to settle thent 
in a new laml of His own choice ; and they, on their part, had accepted 
this relation to Jehovah by a solemn covenant. His right over their 
pcf'fi'mft was asserte<l in the redemption of the first-born, and in the 
emancipation of the Je.wi.sh slave in the year of release. His right over 
tlunr land wsis the fundamental law of property among the Jews. The 
tithes were a coiiatant acknowledgment of this right; and the return 
of alienated laud, in the yeiu* of jubilee, to the fainilic-s who had at first 
received it by allotment from Jehovah, was the rcas.sertion of His sole 
propriety. 

On their part, the peojile w'ere required to believe in this supreme 
aud intimate relation of Jehovah to them. They accepted it at first 
by the “ covenant in Horeb,” and into it every Isi’aclite was initiated 
by (nronmeision. the common sdfcl of this covenant ami of that with 
Abraham, of which this was the sequel. They were to ob.serve it in 
jiractice by the worshi)) of Jehovah as the only (iod, by abstaining from 
idolatry, and by obedience to tho law .as the exju’essiou of His will. 

Of this relation of Jehovah to the people the whole law was the 
practical development; and from it each separate portion may be de¬ 
duced. • 

(i.) Tho Eelijio'is Avhich prescribed first the eternal principle of 
God's worship, and next the special ceremonies of His service under 
this particular dispensation. 

'ii.) The Motai Latn^ which declared those duties of personal holiness 
and uprightness wliioh arise out of man’s relation to God and to his 
fellijvv man, apart from any jicculiarity of race, or place, or time. To 
these prccepia the Mosaic law appends certain special ordinances for 
regulating the details of life, which may be called the Law of Manners, 
Many of those minute observances are, no doubt, temporary. Some 
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were typical of principles wLicli, untler a freer dispensation, belong to 
the pro viiice of tlie individual conscience, rather than of positive law, 
a distinction for which the Israelites were not yet prepared. Others 
were designed to invpress upon them, by the teaching of common acts, 
the great lesson of “ ffoliness to Jcivjvah; ” and they were to be practised 
AS a means to the knowledge and love of Ood, and ns a preparation for 
“the law of liberty,” “the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus.” 
We forget this timth when we speak of such ordinances as narrow and 
.'^lavish just as the Jews did when they tried to observe them only in 
the letter, and so felt them as “ a yoke which they were unable to 
bear.” ® 

(hi.) The CkUt Political, and Judicial Law, It is here that the Theo¬ 
cratic principle ia most conspicuous, as di itinguishing the' iegialation 
of Moses from all humiin Con8titutiou.s. We have seen how it affecte*! 
tho tenure of property and the rights of persons : its infliience on civil 
society is no le.ss remarkable. All that is valuable in the theories on 
this subject ia summed up, and many of their ernirs are corrected, in 
the axiom of Aristotle: Civil society (the J*o!is) exists not for men to 
live, but for them to live well j ” but, as applied to the Jews, it needs 
a supplement, “for them to live well, as the people of God”' 

In His presence, as the actual heail of tlie state, “the right divine 
of kings to govern wi'ong” becomes blasphemy and troa.von, as we 
see practically in the case of Saul. His supreme authority over 
judges, priests, and kings, was actually !is.-^erted by the prophets, 
in their unspanng denunciation of wickedues.s in high places. Wit¬ 
ness the behaviour of Samuel towards Saul and of Nathan to David, 
and the conflicts of Elijah, Elisha, and Jeremiah, with the kings of 
Israel and Judah. On the other hand, there is no room for the 
self-willed asseilion of the “rights of m.an; ” but those f>f them which 
deserve tlio name are secured by just and merciful law,s, founded on 
right itself, as expressed by the will of God. There is no distinction 
between the provinces of action and thought, of free conscience and 
coercive law, nor between temporal and spiritual authority. It was 
not till, by the people’s own sin, a worldly empire had usurped the 
theocratic throne, that they were hidden to “ Kender to Ciesar the 
things that were Cicsar s, and to Gorl the things that were God’s.” All 
w'as God’s at first, and the scope of the whole law was in tho precept: 
“Thou shalt love Jehovah thy God'vvith alt th>/ hea<t, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mUjht with it.s corollaiy, “ thou shalt love thy 
ueighboxir as thyself.” 

(iv.) The Laws respecting Rewards and Pxtnhhnents, These also differed 
from those of other stiites, both in their nature and in tho object that 
they aimed at. Every breach of the law was an act of disobe<lience to 
God, and not ‘merely an offence again.st society. The rewards of 
obedience and the punishment of sin had reference to tho covenant 
under w'hich tho people lived. They are fully oxpres.scd in the ** bless¬ 
ing und tho curse,” iw set forth by Moses. The reward is summed up 
in the frequently repeated phrase, “that it may go well with thee, 
and with thy children after thee, and that thou mayest prolong thy 
days in the land which Jehovah thy God giveth thee.”* The highest 
punishment of the offender WfiS that “ his soul should 1 d< cut off from 
Israel,” hi.s life severed from tho congregation and from all tho present 
benefits of the covenant, as he had broken it on his side. This ex* 
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plains tho infliction of death for so many offences, some of them beyond 
the cognizance of ordinaiy codes, but crimes against Jehovah. The 
offender was put to death, not only as a warning to the living, but aci 
the means of removing him from the congregation of the faithful. 

Tho divine authority of the law was publicly exhibited by the inter* 
vention of God in carrying out its siuictions. The promised blessing 
and its opposite curse must, in their very nature, come from the general 
providence of God; and both arc seen conspicuously in the history of 
tho Jews, from tho time of Moses to this day. But there are not 
wanting instances of a more special providence, as in the treble pixiduce 
of e.'ich sixth yetir, to coiuponsate for the rest of the land during the 
sabbatic year, and in the exemption of the country from attack during 
tho three*'great festivals. So, too, in the infliction of punishments: 
besides the ordinary cases, which wei'e left to the magistrate, sometimes 
however with a direct reference to God’s judgment, there were other 
iimtanccs in which He “ came out of liis place ” to cut oil' the rebels, 
by fire or pestilence, venomous creatures, and \vild beasts. 

Tho object of this system of rewards and pun#hrneuts was disaiplinarj/ ; 
and to this its retributive element wtis subordinate. Legislation has 
regard generally to the safety of society and the protection of indi¬ 
vidual rights; but that of Moses aims at purity and righteousness, jis 
fruits of piety, and seeks the perfection of society in brotherly love. 
Hence it deals as severely with sins against God and a man’s own 
purity, as with those against society. 

§ We now proceed to give au abstract of the law under its several 
heacLs, followiug as neai’ly as possible the order of tho Pentateuch it¬ 
self, which has more system than is commonly supposed. The basis 
of the whole law is laid in the Tion Commandments, as w'e call them, 
though they are nowhere so entitled in the Mos.aic books; but the 
“Ten Words," ^ the (’ovenant,"® or, very often, as the solemn 
attestation of tho divine will, the Ti5.STrMONY.7 The term “ Oomiuaud- 
inents ’’ had come into use in the time of Christ.* Their division into 
t>io Tables is not ouly e.xpre.saly mentioned, but the stress laid upon 
the tivo leaves no doubt that tho distinction was important, and that 
it answered to that summary of the law, which was made both by 
Moses and by Ohiist into two prece])ts; so that tho First Table con¬ 
tained Duties to God, and the Second, Duties to our Neighbour. 

§ 4. But bore arises a difiiciiftiy, not only as to the arrangemeut of 
the coihmaiubuents between the “Two Tables," but as to the division 
of the “ Ten Words" themselves. Tho division is not clearly made in 
the Scripture itself ; and that arrangement, with which we aro familiar 
from childhood, is only one of three modes, handed down from the 
.ancient Jewish and Christian churches, to say nothing of modern 
the(iries; and others are used at this day by J^a and Boman 
Catholics. 

(1) Tlui modern Jews, following the Talmuds, take the words which 
are often called the Preface, as tho First Commandment; ® and the 
prohibitions both against having other gods, and against idolatry, as tho 
second;tho rest being arranged as w'ith us. 
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(2) The Roman Catholic and Lutheran churchea, following »St. Anguis* 
tine, regard the First Commandment as embracing all the above words, 
in one comprehensive law against false worship and idolatry. Thus 
our Third Commandment is their Secorui, and so on to our Minth, which 
is their Fiijhth. Tliey then make our Tenth against coveting their A'inlh 
and Ihiih. In the arrangement of the Two Tables, the First contivins 
three commandments, closing with the Sabbath law, and the Second 
the remaining seven. 

(3) Tlio arrangement ^adopted by the Greek and English churches 
following Philo, Josephus, and Origeu, and all the Latin fathers, makes 
the law against having other gods besides Jehovah the First Commond^ 
nient, and that against idolatry the Second, though a slight,difference 
of opinion remains, whether the fn*st words belong to the First Com¬ 
mandment, or form a Preface to the whole. 

Tiiero are then three principal, divisions of the Two Tables : (i.) Tliat 
of the Roman Catholic Church mentioned above, making the Fii'st Table 
contain three commandments, and the second the other seven, (ii.) The 
familiar division, referring the first four to our duty towards God, and 
the six remaining to our duty towards man. (iii.) The division re¬ 
cognised by the old Jewish writers, Josepluis and Philo, and supported 
by Evvald, which places five commandments in eacli Table ; and thus 
preserves the pentade and decade grouping which pervades the whole 
ciule. It has been maintained that the law of filial duty, being a close 
consequence of God's fatljerly relation to us, may be referred to the 
First Table. But this is to place humun parents on a level with d, 
and, by parity of reasoning, the Sixth Commandment might be added 
to the Fii-st Table, as murder is the destruction of God’s inuige in man. 
Far more rejisonablo is the view which regards the authority of parents 
as heading the Second Table, as the eartldy rellox of that authority of 
the Father of His people an^l of all men which heads the first, o,ud as 
the first principle of the whole law of Jovo to our neighbours, because 
we arc all brethren ; and the family is, for good and ill, the model of 
the state. 

§ 6. From the Two Tables, then, we deduce the great division into— 


o Kx. XX. 2. 

1* To thcMs Tt-n Commanduients wo find 
In tho Samaritan PMdatc.'iicli an olovruth 
liiidod: "Blit wlion t!ic Lord thy God .shall 
have brought th e into tho land of (Hannan, 
whither thou goest to jiossess it, thou Khalt 
(set thee up two great stones, and sJialt 
plaister them with plai.sler, and shall write 
uf)on thfiso stones alPrin: words of this Ijaw. 
Moreover, afUT thou shalt have pascal 
over Jonlan, thou slialt set up those stones 
which 1 command thco this day, on Mount 
Gerizim, and thou shall build there an 
altar to the Lord thy Goil, an altar of 
stonrn: tliou shall not lift up any li'un 
thereon. Of unJiewn stones shall thou 
build that altar to the Lord thy God, and 
thou shall offer on (t burnt-oiferings to the 
fjord thy God, and thon shalt sacrifice 
}X*:i«*-offcring3, and shall cat them there, 
vid thou slialt rejoice befoi'e the Lord tby , 


(fod in mountain licyond .Iordan, by 
tl{.' way wh. re tho sun gor-tli down, in the 
IuikI of th<* C)innanil.i‘ that d\v(‘lleth in the 
plain country over agiiinst Gilgal, by the. 
oak of Moroh, towards ^k-liem." In the 
aiiseiiee of any direct evidence we can only 
guess as to th • history of this remarkable 
ajidition. (1.) It will be S'cn that tlie 
whole passage is made up of two which are, 
found In the Hebrew toxt of Dent, .xxvil. 
2-7, (.nd xi. 20, Avith the subditiitvm, in tlie 
forme.r, of Geriyim for Kbal. (2.) In the 
abscnc^e of cundnuatlon from any other 
version, Ebfil must, as far as textual criti¬ 
cism id concerned, bo looked upon as the 
true reafUng, Gerizim as a falsification, 
casual or tleliV-rato; of th«*text. (3.) ITo- 
biibly the choice of Gi*.rlzlm as the site of 
the Sam.aritiin tomple was determined by 
the fact that it had been the Mount of 
, Blessings, J'ibal that of C'nrsL-s. 
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i. Duties towards God, or La^ps conceniing Keligion and Wor.hip. ii. 
Duties towards man, or Lcurs of Civil Jiight. 

They do not explicitly lay down the principles of the ,///(!*>.w/aiw? 
polUioal hiiOf which are to bo dcduce<l from the fundamental idea of 
Jehovali’s sovereignty as laid down in the First Commandment. Jfor 
do they speak of the sim<.-tiom of the law by rcorard^ and ponishtnents, 
except in the general statement of the principle of i*etribution appended 
to the Second Comtnandincut, and the special promise annexed to the 
Fifth. The first of these two great branches cS^the law may be regarded 
as a deduction from the First Table ; the latter as the enforcement of 
both by iicce-ssary coercion. 

lience^e may classify the whole law as follows: — 

A. Livrs JicUgioits ami Ceremonial. 

11, Laws CohstituHonal and Political. 

t leaves CirAl: Aut/ian duties and rights, 

D. Lam Criminal: the statement of which must be, to some extent 
included under the former heads. 

A. LAWS KELIGIOUS AND CEREMONIAL. 

§ G. Laws Relioioits and Ceremostai., or those concerning God 
and His worship, and the relation of the people to Him as their God. 
T/ie First Commnndment begins with the declaration, “lam Jehovah 
thy God, which brought thee out of the laud of Egypt, from the house 
of bondage.'* This clause, ofbm called the Prrfuce, determines all 
God’s relations to the people, and theirs to Him, involving as its 
consequences: — 

(1) The fuMef in .Tehovah as God, the acceptance of Ilis covenant, and 
the observance of Ilis ordinances. 

(2) The IIoHiirss of the People, as Jehovah's peculiar possession, with 
their families, servants, lauds, tujd flocks, and all that belonged to 
them. 

The remainder of the commandment forbids them to “ have any 
other Gods before ” Jehovah,'■* that is, not in preference to - such a height 
of impiety is not alluded to—but in presence of Jehovah, or as it is after¬ 
wards expressed, with Him.** For false worship began, not with the 
positive rejection of the true Qod, but by associa'tlug with his worship 
that of other gods and their images ; nay, even images which professed 
to represent J(*hovah himself. This was the sin of Aaron in the matter 
of the golden calf; we meet it again and again in the history of Israel, 
and it reached its climax in the idolatries of Solomon, when the 
heathen gods— 

" Durst fix 

Their seats long sft<!r nevt the seat of (Jod, 

Their altars by His altar ; gods adored 
Among ibo nations round; yea, often plact^d 
littAin Ilis sanctuary itself their shrines; 

And with their darkness durst affront his light.” 

In this passage Milton gives the exact idea of the with me,” and “ iiu 
mg presenc^” of the commandment. Under this prohibition was in¬ 
cluded, not only the worship of false gods, but every pretence to super¬ 
natural power or commerce with supernatural beings, except wdth God 

liiX. XX. 2; f>eut. v. G; comp. I/!V. xxvi. 1,13; Ps. Ixxxi. lO; Hos. xiii. 4, &c. 

** Ex. XX. 3; iieut. v. T. Ex. xx. 23. 
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THE THREE FOLLOWING COMMANDMENTS. Appendix. 


liimself in his own ordinancea. Hence the severe laws against witch¬ 
craft aurl divination, of which we shall speak under the head of the 
Criminal Law. 

§ 7. The ^^econd Comm/indificni, which is the necessary consequence of 
the first, pi'ohibits both the making and the worshipping of any like¬ 
ness of any object in the heaven, the earth, arid the water : and adds 
the reason, often afterwards repeated, that Jehovah is a God jealous of 
His own honour; and the sanction t)f acmnnnlated punishments on 
generation after genei'atlfti of those that h^te iiim, and mercies innume¬ 
rable to “ those that love him and keep hia commandments.” The 
peculiar form of the commandment is designed, not to forbid sculpture, 
w'hich God enjoined in the case of the cherubim, but to guaj;d against 
the sophistical distinction by which image-worship lias^evcr since been 
defended, between hovtbig down before an image and bowing down to it, 
between worshipping God while adoring the image and worshipping 
the imago itself. 

§ 8. The Third Commandment proceeds not only from outward acts 
to the reventu'e q/Me A/w towards Jehovah and his holy Name, in the act 
of worship ; but it implies the sanetUy of oaths and rofc.s’,'® and it also em¬ 
braces common s}}eech. Thus it is interpreted by Christ ainl the Apostles, 
in the passsiges of the New Testament which refer to perjniy and pro¬ 
fane swearing.^® It implies also the guilt of falsehood^ in its aspect 
towards God, whose own truth is blasphemed, when man uses the 
speech with which Ho has endowed him to dccoivo; a.s the K>nth Com- 
maiidinent condemns falsehood between man and man. In all these 
points of view the emphatic w’arning of responsibility, annexed to the 
commandment, is a most needful guard against the commonest form 
of self-decoptioii.*' 

§ 9. The Fourth Commandment, proceeding to the reynlation of the 
life in reference to God, is based on the principle for which God had 
made provision from the creation, that our nature needs seasons for 
“remembering” our God and Maker. Of this more when we speak of 
the law of the Sabbath. Un<ler it may be grouped all the ordinances 
for the observance of times and festivals. 

The special laws based upon these commainlinents of the first table, 
liesides their penalties in the criminal law, may be arranged as fol¬ 
lows :— 

I. God's presence among the people: the Tahernacle and its Furniture, 

and its Minisfers. 

II, 2'he bond of the Covenant hettreen Him and the People by Sacrifices 

and Offerings, 

HI. The Holiness of the People, in person, act, and properly, 

IV. Ihe Sacredi^easons, appointed for special acts of service. 

These four divisions will form the subjects of the following sections, 

“ Ex. XX. 4-6; Deut. v. 8-10; with mady Matt. v. 33-3Y; xxlll 16-22; OoL Iv. 

parallel passage*. 16; James v. 10. 

■ Kx. XX. 1 ; v. 11. See ♦.'specially the Epistle of Janies iii. 

^Coinp. Uv. xLx. 12; Num. xxx. 2; a wonderful development of the Clirlstlan 
Ps. XV. 4, laws of speech, “ 
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SECTION II. 

THE TABERNACLE. 

{ 1. <ioiV« prost*Jice with the people—the fSheckinah. $ EstabUslmiont of the Ta.ber- 
N'ACLK. $ 3. JX*.-»criptiou of the 'rabaniaclc—T'he coxirt of the Taberiiiicle. $ 4, The 
'fahernacle itwxLf—l>lvj<ied into the Holy Place aucl the Holy of Holies. ^ 5. The 
sacred^niiture and instruments of the Tabernacle—(i.) In tlie outer court: (a.) The 
altar of burnt-bfferlug: (/3.) The bra'/en serpent. $ 6.—<Ii.) in tlie Holy (a.) 

Th;i altar of Inwsose: (/}.) The table of shew-breod; (y.) The golden candlestick. 
^ 7.—(iii.) In the Holy of Holies. 

§ 1. Appealing to tlie senses of a people whose spiritual disoernment 
was undeveloped, Jehovah, who brought ttfem out of Egypt,” repre¬ 
sented iiiinself as ever with them, to guide and guard them on their 
journeys, ainl to dwell with them when they rested, and when they 
should find a fixed abode. On the very night in which they began 
their march, the visible symbol of His presence went before them in 
the 8 iikcii!Nah, or pillar of fire by night and of a cloud by day, the 
advance or halt of which was the signal for their march or rest. There 
is reitson to suppose that there w'us also from the fimt some kind of 
s:.xcred tent, over which would be the place of the Shechiuali when at 
rest, tiocrijicc was contemplated as the very object of their joxirnoy,' 
aud wo read of its being offered by Jethro and Aai-ou before 
but of its place we have no other notice than the command given in 
the first series of precepts, to make an elevated altar of earth or unhewn 
stone, which was to be approached wilh careful decency, in all places 
vrhere Jehoeuh u'Otild record His name, and come and bless them.® 

§ 2, It was soon intimated that He would fix one such place for His 
abode, whore alone sacrifices might be offered. Meanwliile, tlie first 
ordinances given to Moses, after the proclamation of the outline of the 
law from Sinai, related to the ordering of the Tabi.rnaci.k, its fur- 
nitiu'e, and its service, as the t^pe which was to be followed when the 
people came to their own home and “ found a place *’ for the abode of 
God. During the forty days of Mo.ses’ first retirement witli God in 
Sinai, an exact pattern of the whole was shown him, and all was made 
according to it.* 

The description of this plan is preceded by an account of the free¬ 
will offerings vfrhich the children of Israel were to asked to make 
fijr its execution. The materials were: — 

(a) Metals ; {jold. silver, and brass. 

{hj Textile fabrics : Wae, purple, scarlet, and fine {Khite) linen, for the 
production of which Hgypt was celebrated ; also a fabric of goats' hair, 
the produce of their own flocks. 

(c; Skins ; of the ram, dyed red, and of the badger. 


* Ex. viil. 25,26. * Ex. xviU, 12, xxxii. 6. that Solomon’s temple was bxitlt acoonliiig 

3 Ex. XX. 24-26. to a plan drawn for him by Davtd. Its 

* Ex. XXV, 9, 40, xxvl. 30, xxxlx. 32^ 42, general resemblance to the Tabernacle is 
43; Num. vili. 4; Acts viL 44; Hcb, evident; but its pt'nnancnt character In- 
vUL ft. From 1 Chroii, xxviii. 11, we leaiu volved laige additions. 
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Appendix. 


(d) Wood: the shift ini wood, tlie timber of the wild, acacia of tho 
desert itself, the ti‘ee of the ‘‘burubig bush/' 

(c) OUf spices, and incense^ for anointing the pri(!.sta, and burning in 

the tabernacle. 
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(/) Gems ; ont/x 
stones, and the pre¬ 
cious stones for tho 
breastplate of tho 
High iVieat. 

The people gave 
jewels, and plates of 
gold and stiver, and 
bras.s ; wood, skins, 
hair, and linen ; the 
women w'ove ; tho 
riders offered precious 
stones, oil, spices, and 
incense ; and tiio 
artists soon had more 
than thev needed.* 
The superintendence 
of tho work was in¬ 
trusted to Bezaleel, of 
tho tvibo of Judah, 
and to Aholiab, of the 
tribe of Dan, wdio were 
skilled in “ all manner 
of Workmanship.”® 

§ 3. 'I’he ibiBriu- 
NACI/K wa-s the tent 
of Jehomh, called by 
tho same name as tlio 
tents of the i»eople, 
in tVie midst of which 
it stood. It was also 
called the sanctiuiry, 
and the tabernacle of 
tho corujretjationJ It 
was a portable build¬ 
ing, designed to con- 
tixiii tho sacred ark, 
tho special symbol of 
God’s presence, and 
60 Cubits, wjis surrounded by an 
outer Court. 

(i.) 'J'ho Court of the 
Tatyenuicle, in which 
tho Tabernacle itself 


TC Feet, 


stood, was an oblong space, 100 cubits by 50 {i.e. 150 feet by 75),® having 


5 Kx, XXV. 1-S; XXXV. 4-29; xxxv], 6-7. 
« Ex. xxxi. 2, 8, XXXV. 30. 34. 

'> See above C^p. XlJ. ^ 12, p. 130, 
note, 

s The cubit hero spoken of was the full 
cubit (see p. COl). equal to English 


Inches. A emaller cubit of 16 Inches was 
used for vessels and metul-worlc The plan 
shews the full e.vU-nt of the roof of the 
Tal>eniacle, projecting heyond the walls 
5 cubits on every side, as explained in the 
iHci. of the Bible, vol. ill. p. 1462. 
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COVERINGS OF THE TABERNACLE. 

its longer axis east and west, with its front to the east. It was sun’onnded 
by canvas screens—in the East called Kannuuta—5 cubits in height, 
and supported by pillars of brass 5 cubits apart, to which the curtains 
were attached by hooks and fillets of silver.® This enclosure was only 
l>roken on the easteni side by the entrance, which was ‘iO cubits wi«le, 
and closed by curtains of fine twined linen wrought with needlework, 
and of the most gorgeous colours. 

In the outer or eastern half of the court was placed the altar of 
burnt-offering, and between it and tbe Tabemaclo itself, the laver at 
wliich the priests washed their htmds and feet on entering the Temple. 

§ 4. (ii.) The Tahernacle itself was placed towards the western end of 
this cnchmire. It was an oblong rectangular structure, 30 cubits in 
length by*ln in width (45 feet by 15), and 10 in height; the interior 
being divided into two chambers, the first or outer of 20 cubits in 
length, the inner of 10 cubits, and consequently an exact cube. The 
former was the ffolif Place, or First Tabernacle, contaiuiug the golden 
candlestick on one side, the table of shew*bread opposite, and be¬ 
tween them in the centre the altar of incertfee. The latter was the 
Most FloUf Place, oi* the ffoly of Holies, containing the ark, surmounted 
by the cherubim, with the Two Tables inside. 

The two sides, and the further or western end, were enclosed by 
boards of sliittim wood overlaid with gold, twenty on the north and 
south side, six on the westem side, and the corner-boards doubled. 
They stood upright, edge to edge, their lower ends being made with 
tenons, which dropped into sockets of silver, and the corner-boards 
being coupled at the top with rings. They were furnished with golden 
rings, through which passed bars of shittim wood, overlaid with gold, 
five to each side, and the middle bai* passing from end to end, so as to 
brace the whole together. Four successive coverings of curbaius looped 
together were placed over the open top, and fell down over the sides. 
Tlie first, or inmost, was a splendid fabric of linen, embroidered with 
figures of cherubim, in blue, purple, and acai'let, and looped together 
by golden fastenings. It seems pnibable that the ends of this set of 
curtains hung down within the Tabernacle, forming a sumptuous 
tapestry. The next was a woollen covering of goats’ hair ; the third, 
of rams’ skins dyed red; and the outermost, of badgers* skins.*^ It 
has been usually supposed that tjiese coverings were thrown over the 
walls, like a pall is thrown over a coffin ; but this would have allowed 
every drop of rain that fell on the Tabernacle to fall through j for, 
however tightly the curtains might be stretched, the water could never 
run over the edge, and the sheej) skins would only make the matter 
worse, as when wetted their weight would depress the centre, and pro¬ 
bably tear any curtain that could be made. There can be no reason¬ 
able doubt that the tent had a ridge, as all tents have had from the 
days of Moses down to the present day. 

The front of the Sanctuary was closed by a hanging of fine linen, em¬ 
broidered in blue, purple, and scarlet, and suppoi’ted by golden hooks, 
on five pillars of shittim wood overlaid with gold, and standing in brass 
sockets; and the covering of goats’ hair was so made aa to fall down 
oyer this when required. A more sumptuous curtain of the same 
kind, emVjroWered with cherubim, hung on fwir such pillars, with 
silver sockets, divided the Holy from the Most Holy Place. It was 

» E.\. xxviL % &c. Heb. lx. 2. | « It should be noticed that, while the 

“ So called in our version; but the He- Holy of Holies was divided from the Holy 
brew word probably signifies seal-skins. Place by a screen of f<mr pillars support 
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THE VAIL OF THP: TABEHNACLE. 


Appendix. 


calldd the Vail,'* na it hid from the eyes of all hut the High Priest, 
the inmost sanctuary, where Jehovah dwelt on hia mercy seat, between 
the cherubim above the ark. Hence “to enter within the vail” is to 
liave the closest access to God. It was only passed by the High Priest 
once a vear, on the , 

Bay of Atonement, in 

tokcnof the mediation ^ r- 

of Christ, who, with TJP' Ii F?' 

his own blood, hath ^ i V'-’ 

entered for us within ■. |M| mRii.!; 

the vail which sepa- • • jf'iri'' 

i*ates God’s own abode ■' , v' 

frmu earth.'‘ In the ' 

temple, the splomn 

barrier w’as at length 

profiined by a Homan 




M: 


/S' 






conqueror, to warn 










the Jews that the ^^ 
privileges they had ‘ ^ ft 

forfeited were ready ~ ‘ Jim 

to vanish away;” and \ 

the vail was at last W- 

rent by the hand of -. 

God himself, at the . i 

same moment that * ^mn 

the body of Christ was ■. J *^1 

rent upon the cross, ■; ^ 

to indicate tliat the 'I|E 

entrance into the ho- •'■■ \ 

liest of all is now laid |4n 

open to all believers v .■ .. < 

Jesus, by a new and .r;'., 

living way which He 'jl...",.!';. , 

liath consecrated for ^ ,V.jjj[’ v 
us, through the vail, i 

that is to say, His ’ 1 .' 

flesh.”'* The //o/y .Vfi:, 

Place was only en- ^ 

tered by the priests '■'*:»■'■ “’-j: ' ^ 

daily, to offer * in- 'oj 

cense at the time of V-y-'/■■ 

morning and evening ■/ ^ 

prayer, and to ren*3w yj “■?;’.• j|P|l 

the lights on the -iillll 

golden candlestick ; • •f ■ _j\f 

and on the Sabbath, a»\!WWi- .;. 

to remove the old shew-bread, and to place the new upon the table. 
§ 5. (iii.) Tne Sacred Furniture and [nstrumenU of the Tabernacle, 

1. In the Outer Court— ' 






"■f !' *j 

i ■' ■ ■'■■.I" ■ifc 1 


tng curtains, there were in the entrance n Sometimes the second vaU, either in 
jivt pillars in a similar space. Now, no reference to the first at the entrance of the 

one would put a pillar In the centre of an Holy Place, or as b?ing the vail of the 

entrance without amotlve; hut the moment second sanctuary (llch, ix. 3). 
a ridg3 is assumed it hecomes indispensable. i*Heb, vi. 19. is Hcb. x. 19,30, 


Soath-East Vioir of t!:e TaVjmAr'r, irstoreri. 
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(a) The Alirr of Burnt-Offering stood in the midst of the court, and 
formed the central point of the <juter services, in which the 2)eople h.id 
a part. On it all saci’ifices and oblations were j)re8entod, except the 
sin-offerings, which wore bunit without the camp. It was a large 
hollow case or coffer, 5 cubits scpiaro by .3 in height, made of shittirn 
wood, overlaid with ijlates of brass, and with a grating of brass in tho 
iniddlo to place the w’ood uj)on, and rings to lift the grating. At the 
four corners were projections called “ horns,'' the laying hold " of 
which was the sign of throwing oneself ui)on the mercy of Tlod, and 
a means of Hoeing to take sanctuary from man's vengeance. Like the 
ark, the altar of incense, and tho table of shew-bread, it was funiished 
witli rings, through which were passed bars to carry it when the people 
were on the injirch. Its utensils of brnss are enumerated in Exod, 
xxxviii. .‘i. 'The jjriests went uji to it, not by ste 2 )s, but by a slojnng 
mound of cai*th. 

(jS) The Brazen Laver, a vessel, on a foot, to hold water for the 
ablutions of the i)riests, stood between the alt^ of burnt-otfering and 
the entrance to the holy jdaco. It was made of the brass mirrors 
which were offered by the women. Its size and form are not inon- 
ti»)ued : it is commonly repre.seuted as round; it need not have been 
very large, as tho priests washed them-selves at, not in it. 

§ (J. (ii.) In the Hnhj Place. Tho furniture of tho court was connected 
with sacrifice^ tliat of the sanotuaiy itself with the deeper mysteries of, 
mediation and acce.sa to (Jod. The First Sanctnartf contained three 
objects: the altar of incense in the centre, so as to bo directly in front 
of the ark of the covenant,*® the table of shcvc-hread on its right or north 
side, and the go'den candlestick on the left or south side. These objects 
were all considered as being placed before the pre.sence of Jehovfdi, w’ho. 
dwelt in tho holiest of all, though with the vail between. 



Sopposorl form of the Altar of IncenaOw 

(a) The Altar of Incense, a double cube of 1 cubit square by 2 high, 
with horns, was of shittirn wood, overlaid with gold, whence it is often 
called the Golden Altar ,to distinguish it from the altar of buiiit- 


w 1 K. vi. 22. 


w Ex. xxxix. 38} Num. iv. H. 
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THE TABLE OF SHEW-BREAD. 


offei’ing, which was called the Brazen. Altar.*” It had a cornice of 
gold,’and four golden rings to receive the staves of shittim wood over¬ 
laid with gold, for carrying it.*** Neither burnt-ottering, nor meat- 
ottering, nor drink-ottering, was to be laid upon it; but the blood of 
the siu-offbriug of atonement was sprinkled upon its horns (nice a year.*" 
The incenso burnt upon it was a sacred composition of spices, of divine 
prescription.** It was offered every morning and evening, at first by 
Aaron and his sons, and afterwards by the priests officiating in weekly 
couise, ifVid by the High Priest on groat occasions. The priest took 
some of the sacred fire off the altar of burnt-offering in his censer, and 
threw the incenso upon it : then, entering the holy place, he emptied 
the censer upon the altar, prayed, and performed the oth^ duties of 
his office. 5leanwhile the people prayed outside and thus w’as 
typified the intercession of Christ in heaven, making his people’s prayers 
on earth accepbible.*® It w'as highlj’^ criminal to offer strange” in¬ 
cense or “ strange ” fire upon the altar, or for any one to usui'p the 
function of the priests, or to make, or apply to any other uso, the 
sacred incenso. Nadab®and Abihu were slain for the second of these 
I'ttences ; King Uzziah w'as smitten with leprosy for the third ; and 
the punishment of death was appointed for the fourth.*® 

The Table of Shc(K~Breod w'as an oblong table, with legs, 2 cubits 
long, 1 broad, and liigh. It was of shittiui wood, covered with gold, 
and finished, like the altar, with a golden rim and four rings and 
staves. It was furnished with dishes, spoons, covers, and bowls, of 
pure gold. It stood on the north, or right, side of the altar of incense.*^ 
Upon this table were placed twelve cakes of fine flour, in two row.s of 
six each, with frankincense upon each row. This “ ,S/ira-I5reaJ,” as it 
wa.s called from being exposed before Jehovah, was placed fresh upon 
the table every Sabbath by the priests, who ate the old loaves in the 
holy place.*'* The letter of this law W'as transgressed on one occasion, 
which is rendered most memorable by Chri.st’8 appeal to it, in one of 
his arguments with the Pharisees. When David fled frtun Saul, Abi- 
melech the priest gave to him and his companions, in their necessity, 
the ahew-hread which had just been removed from the table. David 
pleaded for it 'as being in a manner common, since fresh bread had 
been sanctified in the sacred vessels, and the priest laid more stress on 
the purity of the young men than ot\ the sacreduess of the bread.® It 
would be difficult to say whether the whole proceeding, including 
David’s pretence of a mission from vSaul, was morally justifiable. The 

5 )oint to which our Saviour’s argument is directed is somewhat different. 
:le apf^eals to the case in which the sanctity both of the holy place and 
of holy things haUbeen profaned by David’s entrance into the sanctuary 
and use of thy shew-bread, as an example of those necessities which 
ovenide the letter of the law, and he seems to leave the justification 
of the act to the reverence of the Jews for David. In the same spirit 
he appeals to the case of the priests, who profaned the strict letter of 


Ex. xxxvill. 30. 

19 Its appearance may be Illustrated by 
Ibe figure on p. 18?. 

’•** E-m. XXX. I-IO, xxxvil. 25-28. 

Ex. XXV. 6, XXX. 34 : the Ingredients 
^’cr^; tiacte, onycha, galbanvtm, and pure 
frankitioeusf^ with salt, as the symbol of 
incorruptnefis. 

« J.oke i. 10. 


I ** Ps. cxll- 2; Rev. v. 8, vlil. 1-5: every 
i clause of the last passage contains some 
allusion to the mode of oOrlng tlie incense 
in the later temple service. 

I.ev. X. 1-7. Soc Chap. Xlll. ^ 3. 

« 2 Clm>n. xxvi. 16-21. 

Ex. xxx. 37, 38. 

« Ex. XXV. 31-40, XXXvH, 17-24. 

Lev. xxlv. 5-2. '•® 1 Sam. xxl. 1-0 
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the sabbatic law by performing the necessary work of the sacrifices. 
Both are used as illustrations of the great principle ; “ I will have 
viercy, and not sacrifice.”^’ 

Besides the sho\v-brea<l, there was a drink-offering of wine placed in 
the covered bowls upon the table. Some of it was used for libations, 
and what remained at the end of the week was poured out before 
Jehovah. 

These types are too exprAsive for their general meaning to be mis¬ 
understood. They represented under the old covenant the same truths 
which are set forth by the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper under the 
new. In both cases we have atabie, not an altar ^ for in the Tabernacle 
the altar was distinct, and in the Christian Church it is superseded, as 
the one aafhnfice of Christ has been offered once for all. In the Taber¬ 
nacle, moreover, as in the church, it was tlie Lord's Table; for the 
whole sanctuary was the house of Jehovah, and in its antechamber was 
the table of Jehovah, ever furnished with food for the use of those to 
whom He gmiited entrance into it ; and so is the table of the Lord 
Jesus . pread in his church on earth. Doth 4;iblea are supplied with 
the same simple elements of necessary food, bread and wine, with the 
same reference to the Ixxly and blood of Christ, though this was still a 
mystery under the ohl covenant. Nor does the pamllel fail in the 
point that the shew-bread might only be eaten by the priests ; for now 
the people of Christ are all priests to Him. 

{y) The Golden Candlestick, or rather Canddd^rnm (lamp-st(tnd\'^^ was 
j)k\ced on the left or south side of the altar of incense. It was made 
of pure beaten gold, and weighed, with its instruments, a talent : its 
value has been estimated at 507(>/., besides workmanship. Its form, as 
described in the Book of Kxodus, agroo.s with the figure of the candle- 
sti(5k of the second temple, as represented, together with the table of 
shew-bread and other Jewish trophies, on tlie arch of Titus.*- It had an 
upright stem, from which branched out three pairs of anus, each pair 
forming a .semicircle, and their tops coming to tlie same level as the 
top of the stem, so as to form with it supports for seven lamps. It 
was relieved by oriiamentfd knobs and flowers along the branches 
and at their junction with the stem.** There were oil-vessels and 
lamp-tongs, or snuffers, for trimming the seven lamps, and dishes for 
carrying away the snuff j an offiee performed by the priest when he 
went into the sanctuary every iborning to offer incense. All these 
utensils were of pure gold. The lamps were lighted at the time of the 
evening oblation. They are directed to be kept burning perpetually ; 
but, iVoru their being lighted in the evening, tliis seems to mean only 
during the night. The Rabbis say that the centri^l lamp only was 
a-light in the day-time.*^ 

As in a hon.se light is as necea.sary as food, and the fe,mp-fitaud with 
it.'i lighted lamp was a piece of furnitJire as needful as the bread-vessel, 

Matt, xli. 1-8; Mark ii, 23-28; Luke cilctl with the description, 
vl. 1-5; comp. JIos. vi. 6; Mic. vl. G, 7. ** Kx. xxv, 31-40; xxvii. 20, 21; xxxvil, 

Throupfhoxit our vereion the words ; 17-24; xxx.8; 1^'v. x.xiv. 1-4; Num. iv. 
candle und amdleMck are usikI for the 2-10; oonip. I Sam, hi. 2; 2 CTiron. xHi. 11. 
hffltp and of the original. ** Matt. v. 15, and the partdU'l passages, 

w Sfjf* the drawTng on p. 176. where the m-'aning is olwaiured by the omis* 

M The stjitemeut of the Rabbis, that sion of the article “ Wte bushel,” the lamp- 
there wem scvcixty of these ornaments, ! stand.” The sense is, " when a man lights 
seems to hav«'. originated in the reverence j hislampinhlshouse, he doesn't put it under 
lor that number, and can hfirdly be recon- . the flour-vessel, but on the lainpstaud.” 
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Tllli: ARK OP THE COVENANT. 


Appendi:. 


to in tbo house of Jehovah, the candlestick symbolized the spiritual 
Ixjhi of life, which He gives to His servants with the icords by which 
they live. In the vision of the heavenly temple in the Apocalyj^se, the 
seven lights of the sanctuary before the Holiest of all are identiiied with 
“ the seven spirits that are before the throne of God,” the one perfect 
Sphit, whence come light, life, truth, and holiness; and the seven 
branches of the candlestick are made to symbolize the seven churches, 
the representfitives of the whole church on earth.® The figure is the 
full development of the wonla of Christ, “ Ye are the light of the 
world; ” “ so let your light shine before men ; ” ^7 ^f St. VauPs 
exhortation, “ Shine ye, as lights in the world, holding forth the word 
of life.” ® 

§ 7. (iii.) In the ffolf/ of ITotics, within the vail, and sH. ouded in 
darkness, there was bvit one object, the moat sacrtwl of tho wliole. 
The Ark of the Covcn<mt, or the lestiwmy, w’as a sacred chest, containing 
the two tables of stone, inscribed with the Ten Coinmandmeuts. It 
was two cubits and a half in length, by a ctrbit aiul a half both in width 
and height.® It was ofi,shittiin wood, overlaid with pure gold, and had 
a golden mitre round the top. Through two pairs of gohleii rings on 
its sides passed two staves of shittim wood overlaid with gold, which 
were drawn forward so tw to pre.s3 again.st tlie vail, and thus to remind 
the priests in the holy place of the presence of the an.veen ju k. The 
cover of the ark was a plate of pure gold, overshadowed by two che¬ 
rubim, with their faces bent down and tlunr wings meeting. This was 
the very throne of Jehovah, who W!i.s therefore said to “ dwell between 
the cherubim,” It was also called the incrcy’seat or propitiatory, because 
Jehovah there revealed himself, especially on tho great clay of atoue- 
raent, aa“God pardoning iniquity, transgression, and sin.” Nor was 
it without the profoundesfc allusion to the coming dispensation of tho 
Gospel, that God's throne of mercy covered and hid tho tables of the 
late. The attit>i<le of the cherubim Wiis significant of the desire pf 
angels to learn tho Gospel mysteries that wei’^ hidden iu tho law.’*’ 

Rev. l, 4, 12, 20; comp. xl. 4, and refera to theof the dierubim 
Zech. Iv. over the ark. 

Matt. V. 14-16. 'I’hough the exact form of the cheru* 

® Philip. )i. 15, 16. him id iincortain, they probably boro a 

3® It was also probably a reliquary for B'.'ueral reserublancr! to the composite reli- 
the pot of manna and tho rod of Aaron, yious ligurea found upon the mommiontr 
Wo r4*a<l in 1 K. viii. 9, that “tlwi-o was of EfCypt, A-ssyria, Babylonia, and P<‘r.sia. 
nothing in the ark save l.li“ two tables of (3«>mjt. the d‘.«crii»tloTi in tlz. i. 5, stiq., who 
stonii which Most« put there at lloreb." spoaki of them as living creatures with 
Yet St. Paul a.s«‘rts that, Ije3id3 the tw’o anlmul forms: that they arc cherubim is 
tables of stone, tly’, “pot of nuaiuia’' and clear frrim K/ek. x. 20. The symlwlismof 
“.iViiron’s rod that budded” (Heb. ix, 4), tbo, visions of Kzekiel Is more complex 
were in.side the ark; and probably since than that of th*? earlier .Scrii)tures, and he 
there is no jnenthm of ar>y other receptacle certairjly means that each composite crea- 
for ibcnii, and some would have b..'i;n ncces- ture-form had four face's so us to look four 
Be,ry, the statement of 1 K. viii. 9, implies ways at once, was four-sitied and four- 
that by Solomon’s time these relics had wiiige<l, so as to move with instant rapidity 
dlsapi>eared, in every' direction without turning, whcrcaa 

*® I Pft. i. 12, elf S Itnffvfioviriv a-yyeXoc tlie M^v?aic Idea was pr(d>ably slngle-faccd, 
irapaicv^ai, where the last word evidently and with but one pair of wings. 
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NOTES AND IL 

I 

HISTORY OF THE TABERNACLE.. ! 

As long as Canaan remaiiusJ uuconquvrcd, 
and the people were still therefore un army, 
the Tabernacle was prolmbly moved from 
phvee to placid, wherever the liost of Israel 
was for the lime encamped. It rest'd 
finally in “ tli^ place which the Ix»rd hud 
choBOii,” at SiiiLOii (Josh. ix. 21, xviii. 1). 
'riin' reasons of the choice are not given. 
Partly, i>erliaps, its central position, partly 
Its belonging to the powerful tribe of 
Ephraim, the tribe of the groat captain 
of tlie host, may have determined the 
preference. There it contiinu'd during 
the whole perlo<l of the Jwlgos (Josh. xlx. 
61, xxii. 12; Judg. xxi. 12). It was far, 
however, from being Avhat it was intended 
to l)e, the one nutional sanctuary, the 
witness against a locali/.od and divided 
worship. The old ifligion of the high 
places kept its ground. Allurs were 
erc'cted, at first with niserve, os being not 
for sacrifice (Josh. xxii. 26), sJlerwards 
freely and without scruple (Jiidg. vL 24, 
,xiii. Ifl). Of the names by which the one 
sis'cial sanctuary was known at this period, 
tliose of the *' House," or the “ Tcmiile," of 
Jeliovah (I Sam. i. 9,2t, iii. 3, 15) are most 
prominent. 

A state of things which was rapidly 
lu^imilating tltc worship of .fehoYah to that 
of Asbtaruth, or Mylitta, needed to Iwi 
hrokcn up. The Ark uf <lod was taken, 
and the eanetnary lost its glory; and the^ 
Tabernacle, though it did not iH-rish, never 
again recovered it (I Sam. iv. 22). Samuel 
treats it as an abiunioned shrine, and sacri- 
lices elsewhere, at Mispeh (l >Si»m. vli. 9), at 
Hamah (ix. 12, x. 3), at Gllgal (x. 8, xi 16). 
It probably became oncf* again a moveable 
sanctuary. For a time it seems, under Saul, 
to have been rtdtled at Nob (1 Sam. xxi. 1-6), 
The massacre of the priests and the flight 


LUSTRATIONS, 

I of Ablathar must, however, have rolibed it 
yet furtlier of its glory. It had before lost 
tile A rk: it now lost the presence of the 
High-Priest (I Sam. xxii. 20, xxiii. 6). 

[ What change of fortune then followed we 

1 do not know. In some way or other, it 
found its way to Gibcon (1 Chron. xvl, 39). 
The anomalous wquirntion of the two things 
W'hich, in the original ovd;‘r, had lieen 
joined, brouglit about yet greater anonui- 
lies; and, wJiilc the Ark remained at 
Kirjath-Jearim, the Taliernacle at Gibcon 
coimetli'd itsidf wiih tlio worship of the 
iiigli places |L K. iii. 4). 'i'he capture of 
Jenisalem and the ereciioh Uiere of a new 
Tabernacle, with-the. Ark, of which the 
old had lieen deprived (2 fimi. vl. It; 

1 tihron. XV. 1), l. ft it little more than a 
inulitiomal, historical sanctit 3 '. Jt retaimd 
only the" old altar of burnt-offeringB (l 
Chron. xxi. 9). Such ns it was however, 
neither king nor people c-ould bring tbem- 
selves to sweep it away. The double s*t- 
vic;^ went on; Zadok, as hlgh-prit'st, offi- 
ciatod at Gibc'on (I Chron. xvl. 39); the 
more recent, more prophetic service of 
psalms and hymns and music, under Asaph, 
gathered round the Tabernacle ut Jerusa¬ 
lem (1 Chron. xvi. 4, 37'!. 'i'hc divided 
worship continued all tlie days of Havid. 
The. saucUty of liotli places was recognised 
by Solomon on his accession (I K, ill. 15; 

2 Chron. i; 3). But it wa.s time that the 
anomaly should cease. 'I'he imr]>ose of 
I'avid, fulfilled by Solomon, was t hat the 
claims of both should merge in the higher 

, glory of the Temple. The 'rabeniaclc at 
Gibcon might have been reverenced by 
adherents to old forms, even alwve the 
new Temple, and have caused a fatal 
schism. St) Solomon removed It, with all 
its holy vesseds, to Jeriftalem (l K, viil. 4), 
where it was doubtless l^aid up in the 
Temiile, and finally perished with it, 
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IHK MINISTERS OF THE SANCTtJAUY. 


API'S.:: 


SECTION III. 


THE PRIESTS AND LEVITES. 

5 1. Instltntion of the piicsthocKi. $ 2.-—J. The Ilian Pkikst— his consecration. ^ 3. 
His iK*cuUar dress. 0 4. His pecnliar functions. $ 6. Appointment, agp, and quali¬ 
fications. $ 6. The sagan, or di puty high priest. $ 7. Mystic meaning of the 
priesthood. $ 8.—^11. Thk Piuksts— their consecration and dresis. $ 9. Kegulations 
respecting them. $ 10. Their functions. ^11. Maintenance. ^ 12. Clnssification. 
5 13.--1II. TiiK LKYiTi-ai—their duties in general. $ 14. IMvision into the three 
families of the Gershonltos, the Kobathites, and the Merarites, $ 15. Their support 
and scUlcntent in the Promised Ijmd. $ 16. Their suhjequcnt duties ^nd history. 

§ 1. ** Now when those things were tlins ordered, tlie priests went 
always into the first Tabernuole, iiccornplishing the service of God. 
But into the second went the High Priest alone once every year, not 
without blood, which he offered for himself and the eirovs of the 
people : the Holy Ghc^tt this signifying, that the way into the holiest 
of all was not yet laid open, while the first Taboniacle w^as yet stand¬ 
ing.” ^ Such is the apostolic summary of the ofiicea of the prie.‘5thood. 
The whole of the people were holy, in a spiiitual sense, they were 
a nation of priests; but from amting them the trilie of Levi woi'e 
chosen, as the reward of their devotion m the matter of the golden 
calf, to be the immediate attendants on Jehovah, that they miglit 
**minider in His amits,’* Out of that tribe again, the house of Amram 
was chosen (we know not whether according to primogeniture), to per¬ 
form the functions of the priesthood, whicli^devolvcd on Aarou, iis the 
head of that house. lie was appointed to the office of Hioii Pkikst, 
at fii-st simply Tun Pkiest,* as repres«jutiiig the whole order, the inter¬ 
cessor between Jehovah and tlie people ; his sons became the yViWs, 
who alone could offer sacrifices; and the rest of the tribe formed the 
class of Levitefi, who assisted in the services of the Tubernacle. For 
this purpose the Levites are said to be “given” to Aaron and his sous, 
and hence they were called Nethinim (/. e. but afterwards they 

wei'e relieved of .some of their enormous labour by a separate cla.ss of 
servants, such as the (Ubeonites, who were made **hower.s of wood 
and drawees of water;’" and in the later history of.the Jews such 
servants formed a distinct body', undt^r the same name of Nethinim} 

§ 2 . 1. The Hfon Pkikst. —\Ve find from the very first the following 
characteristic attributes of Aaron and the High Priests his succe.ssors, 
as distinguished from the other priests : - - 

(i.) In the consecration to the office Aaron alone was anointed;^ 
whence one of the distinctive epithets of the High Priest was •* the 
anointed prieiA.”® This appears also from Ex. xxix. 29, 30, Tlie 
anointing of the sons of Aaron, >. o. the common priests, seems to have 
been confined to sprinkling their garments with the anointing oil.' 


1 Heb, ix. 6-8. 

*Stu* xxix. 30, 41; hev. xvi. 32. 
Still more ft*! quently " Aaron,” or ‘‘ Aaron 
the priest” (Nnm. Ui, 6, iv. 33; IjCV, 1. 7, 
Ac.). So too “Eleazar the priest” (Mum. 
XXvIL 2Z xxxl. 26. 2», 31. Ac.), 

» Num. Hi. 9, vill. 19. 

* I Chion. Ix. 2; JSzra ii. 43; N h. xi. 21. 
^ I..6V. VtU. 12. 


® Lev. Iv. 3, 5, 16, xxi. 10; see Nutn. 

XXXV. 26. 

^ Ex. xxix. 21, xxvlii. 41, Ac. The 
anointing of the higii^runit is olludfHi 
to in i's. cxxxiii, 2. The composition 
of the anointing oil is proscribed Ex, 
XXX. 22-25. 'Hie rnanufucturo of It naa 
I entrusted to certain priests, called apothe- 
i caries fNeh. iii. »). 
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§ 3. (ii.) The High Priest had a X'>eculiar dress, which passed to his 
successor at his death. This dress consisted of eight parts, the breast’ 
plate, the ep/iod witli its curio\is girdle, the robe of the ephod, the mitre. 
the hrokiered eoat or diapered tunic, and the girdle, the materials being 
gold, blue, red, crimson, and fme (white) linen.® To the above are 
added ^ the htwches or d-airers of linen ; and to make up the number 
eight, some reckon the High Pnest’s luiti’e, or the plate separately from 
the bonnet; wdiile others reckon the curious girdle of the ephod aepa> 
rately fropi the ephod. Of these eight artieJes of attire, four—viz. the 
coat or tunic, the girdle, the breeches, and the bonnet or ttirban in¬ 
stead of the mitre belonged to the common priests. Taking the 
articles of the High Priest’s dress in the order in which they m’e enume¬ 
rated above, w^e have.-“(•/.) The iireastplale, or, as it is further named,*’ 
the breastplate of judgment. It was, like tho inner curtains of the 
Tubcrnacle, tlio vail, atjd the eplnxl, of ** cunning work.” The breast¬ 
plate was originally two spans long, and one sjMn broad, but when 
doubled it was sejuare, the sliapti in wdiich it wjts worn. It was fastened at 
the top by rings and chains of wi-eathen gold k^the two onyx stones on 
the shoulders, and benejith with two other rings and a lace of blue to two 
oorrespondiug rings hi the ephod, to keep it fixed in its place, above 
the curious girdle. But tho moat rcnnu’kable and most important parts 
of this bi'castplatc were the twelve precious stones, set in four rows, 
three in a row, thus correapouding to the twelve tribes, ami divided in 
the same manner as their cainjis wei'O ; each stone having the name, of 
one of the children of Israel engraved upon it. It was these stone.s 
which pr»>hably constituted the (/rim and The addition 

of precious stones imd costly <jrnaments expresses glory beyond simple 
jusUtication.*®— (b.) The J/phod. This consisted of two parts, of which 


I' iOs'. xxviil. « F'lx. xxviii, 42. 

“* Lev. xvi. 4. u Ex. xxviii. 115. 2!>, .30. 
t'rim, mrans “light," ami Ttmminim. 

“ pf‘rffH.‘t.ion.” "We are told that “ the llrim 
and til? Thunimim" wore to b? on Aaron's 
lie.irfc, witou he .ko?s in b-'l'oi*!! tli(* T.O!'ii (I'lx. 
xxviii. 15-30). When Jo»hua is soh-mnly 
appointed to Buem d th« grvid. hero-law-^ ^ 
giv-r, he is bidden to stand before Eh azar, j 
the pi'if'st, “ who shall ask counsel foe him ; 
after tho judgiiieiit of Urim," and this 
founsel is to d.'toniiiiio tiio movements of 
the host of Jsi a''! (Num. xxvii. 21). In the 
Wos.dngs of Moil’S they appear as the 
crowning glory of the tribe of J^evi; “Thy 
TJimnniim and thy Urlm are with thy 
Holy One " (Deut. xxxiil. 8, 9). Jn what 
way the Urhn and Tlnimmim wore con- | 
suited is quite uncei-talii. Josephus and | 
the iUbbins supposed th.at the stones gave | 
out the oracular answer, by preternatural ' 
illuinlnation. But it seems to be fur sim¬ 
plest and most im agreement with the dif- 
Ihrcnt accounts of enquiries made by Urlm 
and Tbummim (l Sam. xiv. 3,18,19, xxiii. 

2, 4, 9, 11, 12, xxviii. 6; Judg. xx. 29; ' 
2 Sam. V. 23, &c.) to suppose that the ; 
answer was given simply by the Word of | 
i). T. mST. 


the Lord to tlie high-prii'st (comp. Jolin xi. 
51), when he liad enquired of the Lord 
dotiied with the ephod and bn.astjilate. 
Surli a view agrees Avith the true notion of 
the iu'eastplate, of which it was iu»t tlie 
le.uling cbaracteristlc to l»e oracular, but 
only au incidental privilege coin)ectr<l witlj 
its fundamcutal meaning. Wliat that 
meaning was we learn from Ex. xxviii. .10, 
whore wc road “Aaron shall bear the 
.ludgment of liio chlldri'ii of Israel upon his 
heart hToro the Lord continu:illy.” ISow 
tlie judicial sentence is one by which any 
ono is either justified or condemn'd. In 
prophiTtic vision, as inomtual Oriental life, 
the srntonco of Justification was oftf;n ex¬ 
pressed by the nature of the, robe worn. 
“ ile hath clothed me with the garmt'Uts 
of solvation. He hath covered me with the 
robe of righteousness, os a bridegroom 
decketh himself with ornaments, and as a 
bride adonieth herself with her jewels ’* 
(Is. Ixi. 10), is a good illustration of this; 
cf. IxiL 3. In like nuuiuer, In Rev, lii. 6, 
viL 9, xtx, 14, &C-., the white linen robe 
expresses the righteousness or justification 
of saints. 

Comp. la. Ixii. 3; Rev. xxi. 11,12-21. 

O 
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FUNCTIONS OF THE HIGH INKIEST. 


i\PPKNniX. 


one covei’etl the back, and the otbei’ the front, *. e. the breaat and 
upper j)Hrt of the body. These were clasped together on the shoulder 
with two large onyx stones, each having engraved on it six of the 
names of tho tribes of Israel. It was further united by a ‘'curious 
girdle ” of gold, blue, purple, scarlet, and fine twined linen rouml the 
Nvaist.—(c.) The lUM of thts Kphjd. This was of inferior material to 
the ephod itself, being all of blue,^'* which implied its being only of 
“ woven work.” ^ It was worn immediately under the ejthod, and 
was longer than it, Tho blue robe had no sleeves, but only slits iu 
the aides for tho arms to come through. It had a hole for the head to 
pass through, with a border round it of woven work, to prevent its 
being rent. The skirt of this robe had a remarkable i^imming of 
pomegranates in blue, red, and crimson, with a boll of gold between 
each pomegranate alternately. Tho bells were to give a sound when 
the High Priest went iu and canie out of tho holy place.— {cL) Tiie 
ynitre or upper turban,^® with its gcdd plate, engraved with IIoi.inkss I'o 
TitK Loru), fastened to it by a I’ibbon of blue.—(r.) The hroklered coat 
■was a tunic or long skirt of linen with a tessellated or diaper pattern, 
like tho setting of a stone. The (prdle, also of linen, was Avound round 
the body several times from the bre,'iat downwards, and the ends hung 
down to the ancles. Tho breeches or ih'awers, of linen, covered the hiins 
and thighs; and the hninet was a tiu'lxin of linen, partially covering the 
head, but not in the form of a cone like that of the High Priest when 
the mitre was added to it. These four last were c<nnmon to all priests. 

§ 4. (iii.) Aaron had peculiar functions. To him alone it appertained, 
and he alone was permitted to enter the Holy of Holies, whicli he did 
once a year, on the great day of atonement, when he sprinkled the 
blood of the sin-offering on the mercy-seat, and blunt incense within 
tho vail.*' He is said by the Talmudists uot to have ivorii his full 
pontifical robe.s ojj this occasion, but to have been clsul entij*ely in 
white linen.** 

The High Priest had a peculiar place in the law of the rnanslayer, 
iiTul his taking sanctuary in tluj citie.s of refuge. Tho rnanslayer might 
not leave tho city of refuge during the life-time of the existing High 
Priest who was anointed with the holy oil.** it was also forbidclen to 
the High Priest to follow a funeral, or rend Ids clothes for the de.ad, 
according to the precedent in Lev, x, fi- The other respects in which 
the High Priest exercised superior functions to the other priests arose, 
rather from hi.s poisition and opportunities, than wore distinctly attaclio«l 
to hia office, and they consequently varied with the personal character 
and abilities of the High Priest, 

§ 5. It does uot appear by whose authority the High Priests were 
appointed to t|?eir office befoi’e there were kings of Israel. But as we 
find it invariably done by tho civil power in later times, it is probable 
that, in the times preceding the monarchy, it was by the elders, or 
Sanhedrim. 


Ex. xxviii. 31. ** Ex. xxsix. 22. j 

’•Josephus applies tins term to the I 
turljans of the common priests os well, Init ; 
says that, iu addition to this, and sewn m\ . 
the top eS It, the high-priest had another 
turban of blue; that besides this he bad 
outside the turton a triple crown of gold, 
cousisting, that is, of three rims; one above 
the other, and terminating at top in a 


kind of conical calyx, like the inverted 
calyx of tho herb Lyoscyamus. Josephus 
doubtless givt'S a tnic account of tlie high- 
prlest's turban as worn- in his day. Ho 
also describes the lamina or gold plate, 
which he says covered tlio forehead of the 
high-priest. 

’’ Lev. xvi. w T>ev. xvi. 4, .33- 

w Nnm, XXXV. 25, 28, 
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The usual ago for entering upon the functions of the priesthood ^ 
is considered to have been twenty years, though a priest or High Priest 
was not actually incapacitated if he had attained to puberty. Again, 2 * 
no one that had a blemish could oihciate at the altar, and illegitimate 
birth was also a bar to the High Priesthood. The High Priest held 
his office for life ; and it was the universal opinion of the Jew's that the 
deposition of a High Priest, which in later times became so common, 
was unlawful. 

§ 0. The Rabbins speak very frequently of one second in dignity to 
the High Pi'ieat, whom they call the Sagan, and who often acted in the 
High Priest’s room. He is the same who in the Old Testament is 
called *‘#.ie second priest.” 22 Thus it is explained of Annas and 
Caiaphas,2* that Annas was Sagan. Ananias is also thought by some 
to have been Sagan, acting for the High Priest.^* 

§ 7. The Epistle to the Hebrew.s sets forth the mystic meaning of 
his office, a.s a tyj^o of Christ, our great High Priest, who has passed 
into the heaven of heavens with his own blood, to appear in the pi'e- 
sence of God for us; Jind this is typified in tno minutest particulars of 
his dress, his functions, mid his privileges.*® In the Book of Revelation, 
the clothing of the son of man ** with a garment down to the foot ” 
and "with a golden girdle about the paps,” are distinctly the robe and 
the curious girdle of the Ephod, characteristic of the High Priest. 

§ 8. II. The PiiiESTS. —All the sous of Aaron formed the order of 
the PftiESTS, They stood between the High Priest on the one hand 
and the liOvites on the other. The ceremony of their consecration is 
described in Ex. xxix., Lev. viii. The dress which they wore during 
their ministrations consisted of linen drawers, with a close-fitting 
cassock, also of linen, white, but with a diamond or chessboard pattern 
on it. This came nearly to the feet, and was to be worn in its garment 
shape ^comp- John xix. *23). The white cassock was gathered round 
the body with a girdle of needlework, into which, as in the more 
gorgeous belt of the High lEhiest, blue, purple, and scarlet, were inter¬ 
mingled with white, and worked in the form of flowers.2* Upon their 
heads they were to wear caps or bonnets in the form of a cup-shaped 
flower, also of fine linen. In all their acts of ministration they were 
to bo bare-footed. 

§ 9. Before they entex’ed the Tafcernacle they were to wash their hands 
and their feet.^^ During the time of their ministration they were to 
drink no wine or strong drink.2* Except in the case of the nearest 
relationships,29 they were to make no mourning for the dead. They 
were not to shave ^eir lieads. They were to go through their minis¬ 
trations witli the serenity of a reverential awe, not with the orgiastic 
wildness which led the priests of Baal in their despair^ make cuttings 
in their flesh.*® They were forbidden to marry an unchaste woman, or 
one who had been divorced, or the widow of any but a priest.*^ 

§ 10. Their chief duties were to watch over the fire on the altar of 
burnt-offerings, and to keep it burning evermore both by day and 
night,*2 to feed the golden lamp outside the vail with oil,** to offer thb 


2 Chron. xAl. 17. m Lev. xxl, 

2 K, xxiii. 4, XXV. 18. 

9a Luke ill. 2. 

** Acts xxiii, 2 . » Heb. L 13. 

» E.X. xxvUL 39, 40, xxxlx. 2; Ewk. 
xUv. 17-19. 

^ Ex. XXX. 17-21, xL 30-32. 


■ » Lev. X. 9; Ez. xliv. 21. 

99 Six degrees are specified. Lev. xxi. 
1-6 ; Ez. xliv. 25. 

<>» Lev. xix. 28; IK. xvlil, 28. 

SI Lev. xxi. 7,14; Ezek. xliv. 22. 

** Lev. vl. 12; 2 Chr. xllL 11. 
s» Ex. xxvli. 20,21; liev. xxiv. 2. 
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moraing and evening sacrifices, each accompanied with a meat-oflering 
and a drink-olfoiiug, at the door of the Tabernacle.®^ They were also 
to teach the children <.>f Isi'acl the staintea of the Lord.** During the 
jomneys in the wildei'uess it belonged to tliem to cover the ark and 
all the vessels of the eauctnary with a purple or sciArlet cloth before 
the Levitos might approach them,*® As the people started on each 
day’s march they were to blow **an alarm” with long silver trumpets*? 
Other instruments of mxisic might bo used by the more highly-trained 
Levites and the schools of the prophets, but the trumpets bolougotl 
only to the priests. 

^11, Functions such as these were clearly incompatible with tlio 
common activities of men. On these grounds therefore a distinct pro¬ 
vision was made for them. This consisted—(1) of ono-ieuth of the 
tithes which the people paid to the T^evites, t. e. oue per cent, on t ho 
whole produce of the country.® (2) Of n special tithe every third 
year.® (D) Of tlio redemption-money, paid at the fixed rate of five 
shekels a head, for tho first-bom of man or beaBt.'*‘* (4) Of tlie i-e- 
demption-money paid iu**^like manner for men or thiug.s specially dedi¬ 
cated to tlie Lord."*^ (5) Of spoil, captives, cattle, and the like, taken 
in war.^'* ',0) Of tho shew-bread, the flesh of the burut-oU’erings, 

peace-ofleringa, trespasH-oflerings,^ and, in particular, the hcave- 
shoulder and the wave-breast.(7) Of an undefined amount of the 
firat-fruits of corn, wine, and oil.^* Of some of these, as “ most holy,” 
none but the priests wero to parhJto.'*® It was lawful for their sous 
and daughters,^? and even in some cases for their h<>|iae-boru slaves, 
to eat of others.^ Tho stranger and the hired servant were in all cases 
excliide<l.^* (8) On their settlement in Cn.n;u\n tho priestly families 
had thirteen cities assigned them, with ** suburbs” or pasture-grounds 
for their flocks.®® These provisions wero obviously intcrnled to secure 
the religion of Israel against the dangers of a caato of paiiper-prio^sts, 
needy and dependent, and unable to bear their witness to tho true 
fiuth. Tliey wero, on the other hand, as far as possible removed from 
the condition of a wealthy order. Tho atandai‘d of a priest’s income, 
even in the earliest days after the settlement in Canaan, was miserably 
low.®i 

§ 12. The earliest historical trace of any division of the priesthood, 
and corresponding cycle of servioest belongs to the time of David. 
The priesthood was then divided into the four-tind-twenty “courses” 
or orders,** each of which was to serve in rotation for one week, while 
the further aa.signment of special services during the week was de¬ 
termined by lot.*® Each coui'se appears to have commenced its work 
on the Sabbath, the outgoing priests taking tho moiming sacrifice, and 
leaving that of t’le evening to their successors.*^ In tliis division, how¬ 
ever, the two great priestly houses tlid not stand on an equality. The 


Ex. xxlx. 38-4-1. 

*5 Lev, X. 11 ; Deut xxxiii. 10; 2 Chr. 
».V. 3; ISzetC. xliv, 23, 24. 

Nam. tv. 6-15. 

Nam. X. 1-8. 

®* Nam, xviii. 26-28. 

Deot. xiv. 28, xxvL 12. 

<* Nam, xviiL 14-19. 

Lev. xxvil. 4a xxxi. 28-47. 
4» Nam. xviii. 8-14; Lev vf. 26, 29, vii. 
«-l0. 


44 Lev. X. 12-lG. 

*'• iiL\. xxiii. 19; I^ev. ii. 14; Dvxit. .xxvi, 
l-io. 

4* ijev. vi. 29. 4f |,ev, x. 14. 

*• T>ftv. xxli. 11. 

43 I,<;v. xxii. 10. c 
Josh. xxl. 13-19. 

81 Judg. xvil. 10. 

8* 1 Ciir. xxiv. 1.19; 2 Chr, xxJil. 8. 
Luke i 5. 

** Luke i. 9. *4 g .xxiii, 8. 
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descendants of Itharaar were found to have fewer representatives than 
those of lilcazar, and sixteen courses accordingly were assigned to the 
latter, eight only to the foriner.®^ The division thus inatituted was 
confirmed by Solomon, and continued to be recognised as the typical 
mujibev of the priesthood. On the return from the captivity there 
were found but four courses out of the twenty-four, each containing, 
in round numbers, about a thousand.®* Out of these, however, to 
revive at least the idea of the old organization, the fo\U'-and-twenty 
courses were reconstituted, bearing the same names os before, and so 
continued till the destruction of Jerusalem. 

^ IJ. III. I’lie Levites were the assistants of the priests, and in¬ 
cluded aU tho males of the tribe of Levi who wei-e not of the family of 
Aaron, jmd who were of the proscribed age, namely, from thirty to 
fift}’.®' Their duties required a man’s full strength ; after the age of 
fifty they were ivlieved from all service, except tiiat of superinteudenco.** 
They had to assist the ])riests, to carry the Tabernacle and its vessels, 
to keep watch about the sanctuary, t<j prejaro tho supplies of corn, 
wine, oil, and so forth, and to take charge of^ tlie sacred treasures and 
revenues. 

§ 14. The Levites were divided into three families, which bore the 
names of the three sous of Levi, tlie Gersiionitks, the Kouatiutks, 
and tho Mkeauites ; and each had their appointed functions in the 
service of the Tabei-nacle. 

(i.) The Koiiatiii’ 1 'j:s had the precedence, as tho house of Amram 
belonged to family. They were to bear all the vessels of the 
sanctuary, the Ark itself included,®'-* after tho priests had covered them 
vvitii the dark-blue cloth which was to hide them from all profane 
gaze. 

lii.) The OKnsnoNiTE.s had to cany tho tent-hangings and curtains.®^* 

'iii.) The Mj;iiAiiri'j;s hiul tho heavier burden of the boards, bars, 
and pillai’s of the Tabeniacle. But the (Jershouites and Mei’arites 
were allowed to use tho oxen and the waggon.s which were offered by the 
congregation.*'^ Tlie m<ire sacred vessels of the Kohathitos w^ere to be 
borne by them on their owm shouldera,®^ 

The whole tribe of Levi encamped close round the Tabernacle, tho 
priests iu front, on the east; the Kohathites on tho south; the Ger- 
sh«»iiite.s on the west; and tho IV^ei’arites on tho north. 

lo. The Levites had no territorial poasessiou.s. In place of them 
they received from tho other tribes the tithes of the produce of tho 
land, from which they, in their turn, offered a tithe to the priests.®* 
On their settlement in the Promised Land, tho most laborious p.arts of 
their duty were over, and they were relieved from others by the sub¬ 
mission of tho Gibeonites and the conquest of the Hi^tes, who became 
“ hewers of wood and drawers of water.” lienee their concontmtion 
about the Tabernacle was no longer necessary, and it was the more 
important for them to live among their brethren as teachers and re¬ 
ligious guides. Forty-eight cities were assigned to the whole tribe, that 
is, on an average, four iu the teri’itoiy of each tidbe; thirteen being 
given to the priests, and the rest to the Levites. The following was 
their distribution throughout the tribe.s - 


l Chr. xxiv. 4. « Ea-. ii. 3C-39. 

Ximt, iv. 2:t, 30, 35. 

•‘‘8 N'um. viil. "5, 2ii. 
w i^um. iii- 3). iv. 15; Pout. xxxi. 25. 


® Nnm. iv. 22-28. 8* Num. vli. l-j 

® jNum. vii. 9. 

Nuui. xviii. 21, 24, 26; Neh. X. 3t 
M Josh. Lv. 27. 
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I. Kohatiiites. 


A. Priests . 

B. Not Priests 


IJ. Oershonites. 


Judah and Simeon 
Benjamin 
Ephraim.. 

Dan 

Half Mauasseh (West) 


Half Manasseh' (East) .. 
Issachar.. 

Asher 
Naphtali 
III. Merauites. 

Zebulon.. 

Reuben .. 

Gad 


9 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 

4 

4 

6 


4 

4 


4S 

Six f>f these cities, three on each side of Jordan, were cities of refaf/e 
for the manslayer; an institution which invested the Levitos with the 
sacred character of protectors from danger. The suburbs of these 
cities gave pasture to their Hocks. 

§ 1(5. A fter their settlement in their cities they took the yOace of 
the household priests (subject, of course, to the special I'igbts of the 
Anronic priesthood), sharing in all fost.i\als and rt^joicing.s.'’^ They 
preserved, transcribed, and interpreted the law,'’*^ which they stilemnly 
read every seventh year at the Ktiast of Tabeniacles.'^ They pro¬ 
nounced the curses from Mount Ebal.® 

At a still later time they became the learned class in the communitj’’, 
the clironiclers of the times in which tliey lived. One of the lirst to 
bear the title of Scribe ” is a Levite,®’^ and this is mentioned as <me of 
then* special offices under Josiah.’” They are de.scribcd as “officers 
and judges*’ under David,*^^ and as such are employed “in all the 
business of Jehovah, and in tlio service of the king,” They arc. tlie 
agents of Jehoshaphat and Ilezekiah in tlioir v'ork of rcfornuiLioii, and 
are sent forth to proclaim and enforce the law.^- Uudor Josiah the 
function has passed into a title, an<l they are “the Levites that taught 
all Israel.”'^'* The two books of Chrbniclos bear unmistakable marks 
of having been written by men whoso iutere.sts were all gathered round 
tho services of the Temple, and who were fy miliar with its records. 

The former subdivisions of the tribe were reoogni»e<l in the jwsign- 
meut of the new duties connected with the Temple, and tho Kohathites 
retained their old pre-eminence. They have four “ princes,” while 
Merari and Gerlhon have but ono each. They supplied, from the 
families of the Izliarites and Hebronites, the “officers and judges.” 
To them belonged the sons of Korah, with Heinan at their heailj® 
playing upon yisalteries and harps. They were “ over the work of the 
service, keepers of tho gates of the Tabernacle.” It wjis their 
work to prepare the shew-bread every Sabbath.'”’ The Gtirshonitos 


sM. 19, xiv. 26, 27, xxvi. 11. 
c« Pout. xviL 9-12, xxxi. 26. 

xxxh 9-13. 

^ IMit, xxvii. 14. 

® 1 Chr, xxiv. ft 2 Clu. xxxiv, 13. j 
« 1 Clir. xxvi. 29, I 


w 2 Chr. xvli. 8, XXX. 22* 
^3 2 Chr, XXXV. 3. 

1 Chr. XV. 6-10. 

*0 1 Cbr. ix. 19. 

77 1 Chr. ix. 19. 

78 1 Chr. ix. 32. 


78 1 Chr. xxvi. 3ft 
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were represented in like manner in tlie Temple-choir oy the sons o£ 
Aaaph;'^'* Morari by the sons of Ktlmn or Jeduthim.**" Now that the 
heavier work of conveying the T.abeimole and its equipments from 

E lace to place wjis no longer required of them, and that psalmody had 
ecome the most prominent of their duties, they were to enter on their 
work at the earlier age of twenty, 


1 Clir. vi. 3y, XV. 17. ^ 1 Chi', vi, 44, xvi. 42, xxv. 1-7. 

1 Chr. xxiii. 24-27. 


NOTES AND ILTiUSTRATION8. 


HISTORY OF THE HlGH-rFlIESl’S. 

Tnc history of tlin higli-pn’t.'sts ombraci s a 
porio*! of alx»iit. 1370 yem's, and a succcssitui 
of a]>out eifchty high-prio.sts, bc-ginning with 
Aaron, aivd ending with I'hainibis. They 
naturally an’iuige theinselvos into Unw. 
gnnipi—(«.) ihtisa Ivl'ore IMvid; (».) tiiose 
from l>avid to the eaptivity ; (c;.) thos.* 
fi’uin return of tin; B.vbyloni.^h e.aptivily 
till the cesitmtion of the onietr at thed- btruc- 
tion of Jerusii’om. 

(«..) The blgb-prieets of the firf.t group 
w ho are distinctly m.ade known to us as 
such aro—l. Aanm; 2. Elvazar; 3. Idiitie- 
luu»; 4. Eli; 5, Ahitul) (I Ohron. i.\. 11; 
Neh. xi. 11; 1 Sam. xiv. 3); G. Aliiah; 
7. Aiiiiiieh'cli. I’hinoh.'is. tlie son of Eli juul 
father of Ahitub, died Ixlbre his father, 
and so w'aa not lilgh-priost. Of the abo\x', 
tiie tiiree Urst snceecded iu regular order, 
Na«iab and .\biiiu, Aaron's t‘Ide.st Mins, 
havhig died In tlw; wilderiii.ss (Lev. x). 
But Eli, the fourth, was of the lino of Ilha- 
mar. IVfiat wjis th'i^ exact interval b. tweeft 
the d'Mth of Pbinohas and the accession of 
Eli, wh'it led to the tiMnsfen-nci! of the 
chief pi lestiim^d from the lino of Kh-W/ar to 
that of Itlianmr, wo have no moans of 
detenxiining from Soripture. .Rwepims 
assorts that tlic father of Bukki—whom he 
calls Jo.seph„ and Abiezor, i. e. .^bishua— 
wa.s the last high-priest of I’hlnchasV line, 
boforo Zadok, If Abishua died, leaving a 
Kin or gramlson under ago, EM, us head of 
tho line of Ithamar, might have become 
high-priest us a matter of course, or he 
might hiivo hwn appoliitwi by the elders. 
If Ahlah aud A^melech are not variations 
of the name of the same person, tliey must 
have been brothers, since both were sons of 
Ahitub. The high-jiricsts, then, before 
Hivid's reign may be set dovm as eight in 
ti'iniber, of whom xcuen are said in Scrip- 


I tui'f.* to have Ixjcu high-pricsts, and one by 
i Josephus alone. 

I {(/.) Bjissmg to the second group, we 
' begin with tuc unexplained circuiustancir of 
i tlu're being two priests in the reign of 
I J >avid, up]i.'irently of tuairly equal aut hority, 

I vi7» Zulok and Abiathar (J Oir. xv. li; 

2 Sam. vii. 17). It is not unlikely that 
after the death of Ahimelocli and the seces¬ 
sion of Abiiithi'ir to liavid, Saul may have 
m.vi(» Zadok priest, and that Daviii may 
have avoidoti the difficulty of deciding be¬ 
tween tlie cUtinis of his faithful friend 
Abiathar and his new and important ally 
Zailolc by appointing tJiem to a joint 
priesthoo>.l: the first plaa*. with the Ephod. 
and IJrim and Tliummirn, remaining with 
Abiatliar, wJio was hi actual possession tif 
them. 'rUn first considerable difikvilty 
that meets us in the historical survey of 
tlie high-pri(*st.s of tlic second group is to 
ascertain who was bigh-priest at the iledi- 
caliou of Suiomun’s Temple. JoSi.‘phus 
says ih.'vt Zadolc was, anil the Sed^-r Oium 
makes him the liigh-priesfi in the reign of 
Solomon; but 1 K. iv. 2 distinctly asserts 
that .4'/.ariah the sou of Zuitolv was priest 
under Solomon, and 1 Chvou. vi. lu tells ua 
of Azariaii, “ho, it is that executed the 
priest’s office iu the temple that Solomon 
built in Jerusalem,” ^ivioiisly m"fuiing at 
its first completion. We can hardly there¬ 
fore be wrong in saying that Azariah the 
son of Alunuiaz was the first bigh-priost of 
Soloinou’s Temple. In the list of the suc¬ 
cession of priests of this group there, arc 
sever.al gaps; the insertions are mentioned 
below. The series ended with Scraiah, who 
was taken prisoner by Nebuzar-adan, and 
slain at Riblah by Nebuchadnezzar, together 
with Zephaniah the second priest or Sagan, 
after the burning of the Temple and the 
plunder of all the sacreii vessels (2 K. xx. 
18). His son Jehozodak or Josedech was 
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ut the same tima carrSf'd away captive 
(1 Ciivoo. vl. ir>). 'I’lie time occupied by 
tiiose bigh-pricsta was abi>ut 4!»4 years, 
which gives an average of something more 
than twenty-live yi ara to each high-priest. 
It is remarkable that not a single instance 
is recorded after the time of David of an 
inquiry by Urim and Thummim, The 
iniiastry of the prophets seems to have 
.H.jiv rsfded that of the high-pri.'sta (see 
2 Chroii. XV., xviii,, xx. 14, 15; 2 Iv. 
xix. 1, 2, xxii. 12-14; Jer. xxi. 1, 2). 

(c.) An interval of about lllly-two years 
elapsed between the higli-priosts of tli<i 
S'^cumd and tliird group, dining whicii 
ther»} Was neither bniplo, nor altar, nor 
ark, nor priest. Jchomdaic, or Jos-deeh, as 
it is ■written in llaggai (i. J, 14, &c,), who 
fihould li.ave succc^xlcii i^*raiah, lived and 
di^d a captive at Babylon. $ Tin; jauiti- 
fjcal ofllcc revived in liis son Josliua, of 
wiiorn such freriucnt m< ntiori is nimle in 
fviiia and Nehem{ah,Haggai and Zeehariah, 

I i'jid. and l-icclus.; and he therefuro stauiis 
at tlift head of this third and last sc-ric?. 
iionourably distinguished, for bis soalous 
«'o-oiH'ratiori witli iSernbbabcl in rebuilding 
the Temple, and ri-storing tlie dilapidateil 
Commonwealth of Israel Hi.s successors, 
as far as the Old Testament guides us, were 
•loiakim, F^liiii.shib, JuitKia, Jouanan (or 
/oiiatldui), und Judduiu .Jaddtia was liigli- 
pii- St in the time of Alexander tl»« Oreut. 
Jaudua was succewled by Ordas 1., Ijjs son, 
and he again by Simon tlio Just, the last 
of th'j moil of the great syn.igogue. Upon 
Simcin’,s death, Jus son Oiilas liting under 
age, lilea&ar, Simon’s brother, succeeded 
him. 'flu; priesthood ■was brought to the 
lowest (legi'adatlon by the apostasy and 
crimes tif the lust Onias or Mwielau.s, tin; 
son of Kleav-ar; but after a va<‘ancy of 
seven years had followed the brief jiontifi- 
cate of Alcirnua, his no less infamous sue- 
cc.-yor, a new and glorions succMwsion of 
Jiigh-pfiesi-8 arose In the Asmonean family, 
who united the dignity of civil rulers, and 
for a time of indef,‘:ndent sovereigns, to 
that of the high-prlestiiooil. The Asmonean 
family were priests of the course of Joiarib, 
Uie first of the twenty-four courses (1 Chron. 
xxlv. 7), whose return from captivity Is 
recorded 1 Chron. lx. 10; If eh. xi. 10. 
They were probably of the house of Kleo- 
Tar, tlurtjgh this cannot Ixi afUntifsl with 
certainty. This Asmonean dynasty htsbid 
from ».<!, 153 till the family waa damaged 
by intestine divisions, and* then destroyed 
liy lierod the Great. Aristobiilus, the last 
high'prie.'jt of I,is lino, brother of Mariamne, j 


! was murdered by order of Herod, bis 
\ brother-in-law, r.o. a,*). There were no 
I fewer than twenty-tight hlgli-priests from 
! thu reign of Hcvotl to the destruction of 
the 'romple by ritus, a peritKl of 107 years- 
'Jlie New Ti'.-.tainent. inlrodncos us to &ome 
of tiiese later, and oft-changing high-priests, 

I viz. Annas, Ciiuphas, and Aiiauias. 'I’lioo- 
i J'hil u.s, ihi‘ t5i»n of An.-HMis, \v;\s the high- 
‘ IVoiri wljoui S:iul loMors to 

I t.)ie synagogue iit DfiuirisiMH (Arts ix. 1,3 4). 
j Plu\nnisft, the last hijih-pi iost, was appointoJ 
j by lot by the Z^xilots Irom tlio course of 
■ T>ripst» calloJ hy Josephus if.’.iar.hiiu 
: hubly A corrnjit reading for Jachini), 'riio 
I sul>ji4n#«l »ho>ss the Miccession ol* 

I hlgU-pviests, as fur as it can Ik! iL->c<'rtaiiU‘fl^ 
auil of iho coriteiiijioniry civil valors, ^ 

First Orotip, 

CWUs RTXCU. 


Jo«5tina 

. Klea/ar. 

Otl.iii..! .. 

.* iUnTiflia.*^. 

Ahiahiia .. 

,, .. AhisLiQJi. 

Kli .. .. 

.Kli. 

Hariuiol 

.Ahiiub. 

feiiUl 

.Aiiijah. 


Group, 

PiivM 

. /iwlok RUfl AMfttliAi 

SdlohlOU .. 

.\'/aviah. 

Abi jtiii 

. Job tllDUl. 

A-=ih .. 

.. A/armti. 

Jf4i04hj,plwiL 

Amariali. 

J('ljol;ini 

. Ji’hointla. 

AiiM/'iaU .. 

» • » ft ft ■ ,1 

.h'hoa^h .* 

. hVi. and Zfx’haiUij. 

Afiiii/iuili .. 


L'z/iiAh 

. A/aduh, 

JotJubin .. 


Aha/ . . 

. Uvijah. 

Hf/c4djih *. 

. Aziiriiili. 


. bliailuuu 

Aoi.ifi 

!! !! !! mmxh. 

•hibiflil 

lialdni 

. Azuriafi? 

Xi flpkjiih .. 

Stirainh. 

K vi l-MoroilaoL 
s 

1 ., ., Jt-Jiu/ctilali. 


Third Group. 

untl Diuiu-.V 

' ‘I- ‘..i V < A«'r\fv) ,, .T(liiUvITU. 

NiiMjiiiLiU KliubliilA 

T>ariu ’. XiiihiLS .. ., 

AvirtiorAiM Miu:triori ., Johanan, 

A<OARii«Uir tJif* .. JiMlillta. 

Oi/irm L (OfoloKiy *S(jtur, Oj iiM» I. 

PtolfeTUy .S iti r.. .. ,, Slincui the Jiwt 

PU>1 t'liiy I'iiil; 1*1 elphus .. Kloftzftc. 

«» ., .« • • >iaTi:iHs<4i. 

, ,, OnJa'i II, 

Pt<4oiiiy J'lri.\»iiti.Ujr Sitnon IL 

JXi>hj»iiy OnuLain. 

Htifi AlUilM liitti 

A2>fk>c3jus Ejiiphaiwrs .. (Jo.shnft, or) Ja^on. 

»* .0«U.., »*r AtoiuUmv^. 

I>femf*trlas.Jatilin 

AleAjFiJuler fiftlaa «• •« ilonti.tbaiu brothw of 

JuclM Maccatieuif 'A.»- 

iiifiTifian), 

Shnon (A.smouoany .. 8jm<in (AHmoneaii). 

John Jlyrt^HnUH (Afini.) ., John ]{yr<!auu 4 
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.\rLHtot)uhw <Av;m.) Aiistobnlim (Do.i. 

Kill;: Aloxan^kr Alexamler Jaiiiwxjus(l>o.). 

AU-Minrlra (Aj-rn.) Hyn aiius IJ. (Do.). 

Kin;? Arist-obuliw 11. AriiitA^Uuliis 11. < Da.). 

(AsiuoiMWin). 

IViiifxjy ifio Omit ami Uyrcauiis li. (Do.). 
Ilvivaiuis, or raUwr, 
ti.'V.ai’Lls t he 

t*:i\ i!*. \r. 

W . .-:i- ]*■:; .AiitJgro7iu« (Do.). 

: r ..1 I . AnaiH'luL 

.Arista>bulns fln-f of A.-<- 

nunitan^), iMUtioml 
by Herod. 

.Ai iH.Tn',1 ixH rr stored. 

t’^nGreai .lasns, smu ot I’anciis. 

41.^iniuii, H<.in of Jj00lhn*», 

ffttljer’-in-law to lloi otL 

„ .^lattlihu, liou of 1 bcsoplu^ 

1 as. 

.J )k^nnis, son of WiinoTi. 

Afv'iii :kils, ids:*:: of Ju buii K'o.izjir. 

„ .J'>4as, son of 

.lo/rtinis (htjce^nd liino). 

^^yreiHij-', q:o\»M'iujr Auaiuis. 
olhyriii, si'eiuid time. 


civu^ uruvR. 

ValeriuH (Imitis, procti- 
r of Ju< 


II 

>« • 
lie r<>.l Agrippa 


Horod, king* of .. 


»i . 

II . 

Api'Oinlejl by tJjo pc • ■j ln 

Glioseu by lot. 


niRH-rillKBT. 
Jshinael, iwn of Pbalu. 

Kloa7iir, Bon of At7ann.s. 
Simon, Bon of Kajnil h. 
rUiirtphoa, caHt-d ftiso Jo 

Jonathan, Rem of A nainta 
Xhoopbihw, brother of 

S i man Otu \ 11 icjras. 
jdatriibis, broihor of .frw 
• ..i .L-., . :.■*■*■. 1 
K.i ■■■ I■, ■** ■. s' ■ '1. ■ 

iJaii *1 jS- 

Josi p)j, *joii of Camei. 
AnauiiiM, Bon of Ntbi- 
dni.s, 

Jniarban. 

J^Tiiuel, H«iiJ of Fabi, 
Jo.R'pU, son of SimotL 

A:Uiiiiis, son of Atitinn*", 
or Anuidii;!. 

♦fr u t, .son of Ganmiiel. 
JiftttbiHN, sou of Tbc";- 

I'ldliis. 

aon of t^umaeL 


SECTION TV. 

SACJllFICES AND OBLATIONS. 

ij !. Distinction brtwcon sacriflc^a and oblations. $ 2. Between bifjody and unbloody 
sacvilic'’s, 5 3. A portion of tbo sacrifices nsf^d for fiX>d. ^ •1.—-L Tho burnt-offt.-riii'?, 
(\ r«,—ii. The nieaLolforing and drinlc-offering wliicli always accotnpunlcd Ibobuvnt.- 
ofibring. ^ G.—iii. 'riie peace-olforing, $ 7.—iv. 'I'luj bin-offering. $ 8.—v, Tves- 
pass-offerings. $ 9.—^\'L Oblations. 

§ 1. The Ltiw of Sacrifices and Oblations included a perpetual me- 
niorinl of Jehovah’s covenant with the people, an acknovvledginent of 
His mercies, and an expiation for sin. 

Sacrifices bad boon oifered ev^ since the fall. Wo read of the whole 
burnt-offerings, such as those oT Abel and Noah, the thmh-ojfenng, as 
tliab of Jethro, and the sacrifices by which coreiiniitii were ratified. To 
tliese the law of Moses added the special sacrijitrs for sins arul trespasses, 
and for particular classes of persons • ji.s the piieafs';, the ?neat-ojfermgs^ 
and the driuk-oifermjs. It established the distinction between sacrifices 
and ohUUhns: in the former, the thing offered was ^holly or partially 
destroyed, as being Jeliovah’s only; in the latter it was acknowledged 
to be 11 is gift, and then enjoyed by the offerer. 

§ i. There is also the distinction between hloo^hj and nnhloodif sacri¬ 
fices; between slain victims, and offerings of meal, corn, cakes, or 
wafers, and libations of wine. The latter were sometimes more obla- 
tion.s, but sometimes proper sacrifices, being offered either with the 
burnt-offermgs, or, in the case of the ])oor, in substitution for them. 
The sacrifices of blood again are divided into those which were offered 
in expiation of sin, and those in which the offerer acknowledged God's 
mercies to him by the voluntary surremler of a costly thing, an act of 
piety which is 'ospociully contemplated in the ordinary use of the word 
sacrifice. This idea involves the duty of bringing our best to God. in 
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proportion to o«r means, and 8t.imp8 the offering of the maimed, or 
of what costa na nothing, a.a an impious insinlt to Jehovah. 

§ 3. In those of the sacrifices, in which the victim wa-s not entirely 
burnt, a portion of it was used as food, both by the priests, who were 
**to live of tiio altar,” and also by the otforors themselves. This is a 
usage of the greatest antiquity among all nations; as wo .see, for 
example, in Homer. It seems natural that worahippons should rejoice 
and feast in the presence of the (rod with whom they were reconciled, 
or whose goodness they came to confess, by sacrifice. But in the 
Mosaic dispensation, there seems to be a deeper significance in the 
partaking of the sacred things offered to God, a typo <if the .spiritual 
sustenance which is received from Christ, who connccfc.s hi.s death with 
our life, by .saying; “Take, eat; this is my body, y:h\ch if^hro km for 
you." “ Kxcept ye eat the flosli of the Sou of man, and drink his blood, 
ye have no life in you.” 

This cu.stom had also, like many of the law's of Moses, an indirect 
but most important iuliuence on the common life of tho people. Natives 
of W'arm climates use buiKjlittle animal food ; nor are a pastoral people, 
like the Isr.ielitcs, an exception to the rule. They live on tlie milk of 
their flocks and herds, but use their llesih vciy sparingly ; they do not 
eat up their capit<al. Sacrifices, therefore, were their feu.sts when they 
partook of meat ; but under restrictions, which, being establi.shod first 
on the ground of ceremonial clo inneBS, in relation to Cod, ministered 
to their personal purity and health. 'I’liia will be presently seen, both 
with roferem o to the animals th.nb might and might not be sacrificed, 
and to those parts of them which w’ero burnt and those which w'ero 
used for food. 

§ 4, The sacrifices are divided into burnt-ojferin^js, with the accompany¬ 
ing meat ^~ojfci'i'ri'is, peare-ojfcf'i/ii/s, stn^ojfcmu/a for sins of ignorance, and 
tresptAPS-olferiivjs for sins committed knowingly. The three former were 
of the nature oi gifts, the two latter oi pr'apitiaiory sacrilicos ; but even 
in the gift, as coming from a sinful man, there wiis pre,sent the idea 
of propitiation by the blood of the victim ; and it was alwaj's preceded 
by a siu-offeiing. 

I. The BmiNT-OFFEuisa or whole burnt-offering, or .s.acrilice, 

was so called because tlie victim was w'liolly consumed by fii*e upon tho 
altar of bnrnt-offei’ing, and so, us it were, sent up to God on the wing.5 
of five. This idea, which is expi’osscd in the account of Noah h sacri¬ 
fice,* and which constantly reciu’s, both in the Scriptures and in profane 
author.^, is implied in the Hebrew word, whicli signifies to ascend. The 
sacrifice was a memorial of God’.s covenant, and signified that the offerer 
belonged wholly to God, and that he dedicated himself soul and body 
to Him, and placed his life at Hi.s di.spo.sal. And every such .sacrifice 
was a type of tKe perfect offering made by Christ, on behalf of the 
race of man, of his human nature and will to the w'ill of tho Father,^ 

liurnt-offerings were either made on behalf of tho whole people, or 
by one or tnox*e individuals, who must bring them of their own free¬ 
will.^ Only three kinds of animals might be offered, and they must 
be free from disease or blemish. To offer the unclean, maimed, or 
diseased in sacrifice was an abomination to Jehovah. (1) Of tho Aertf, 
a young bullock, of not less than one nor more than tbrod-years, gene- 


> Mnat is the word used in our Version 
for fwd in general, more esjHKiially for 
com and liuar. 


* Gen. viii. 21. 

® Psaiiu xl. 10, il. lY, 19; Heb. v. 1, 3, 7. 

♦ Lev. 1. vi. 8-13. 
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rally the third year. (2) Of the flock^ a lamb or kid, a male of the 
like age, but generally of the first year. (3) Of/^rcfe, tmtle-doves or 
young pigeons, without distinction of sex. The victim vtos brought to the 
north .si<le of the altar in the court of the I’afieruticle, \vhei*e the offerer 
laid his hand upon its head, in token of its being a substitute for his 
own life, and slew it himself by cutting its throat, or, if a bird, wringing 
off its head and pressing out the blood. In public sacrifices, these 
acts were done by the priest. The Levitos assisted, and in later times 
they slew all the victims.^ Tim blood, “which is the ii/f,’* was re¬ 
ceived in a bason, and sprinkled by the priest round the altar. The 
victim Avas then flaymd, the skin b<iing the perquisite of the pnest. It 
was cut in^iecos, signifying the laying open to the eye of God of the 
inmost being of tlie oflej’er ;® and tJie pieces were laid upon the Avoud 
<tn the altar and con8unie<l, but the birds were not divided. Each 
day’s sacrifices burnt on through the night, the sacred fire never beijig 
sulfered to go out; and in the morning the ashes Avere carried by the 
priest into a clean place without the cainp.^ 

Bunib-offcrings were made on the folloAving occiisions :—(1) The 
Ihtify of a yearling lunib or kid, was offered at the times of 

morning and evening prayer, the third and ninth iiours from sunrise, 
before the i>riost went into the Tahcinacle to burn incense. This 
sacrifice especially typified the offering of.Christ, who Avas pointed out 
by John the Baptist (about thotliird houi*, it issuppose<l) as “ tbe Lamb 
of God, that taketh away the sin of the Avorld,” and Avho died upon 
the cross at the very time of the e\rtiiiig 

(2.) Tlio yt' -//i ‘ J.r! .j was the «1a:!y wu-rifice doubled.® 

(3) The tm'nf-ojrenvjHi at iuc Frstivats of the A<?ir J/oon, the ffreat 
feasts^ the jMy of Atorteniad, and the Fc^tst of 'Truntpeis, generally tw’o 
bullocks, a ram, and seven lambs.*' 

(4) /‘rimte hnrnt-olfjriHifs prcscrihcd hy the Au'’, at tho consecration of 
priests,^® the purilicaiioii of avouicu,^* the removal of leprosy or other 
ceremonial uncleauness,*- the performance or the accidental breach of 
the vow of a Nazsirite.^^ 


'b) J'Yee-aill Imnit-vjh'ritujfi made cither in general ackiK)\vle<lg- 

ment of God’s mercies {i\ thaiih-oferiny) or in })erfortnancw ofavow.'** 
They w'ere chiolly brouglit on occasions of great solemnity^ as at the 
dedication of the Tabernacle and of the Temjfie,^® 

§ f). II. The .and the Dkink-Okfeuing alway s 

accompanied the burnt-offering, foj’ Avbich indeed the irieat-ofiering 
niiglit be Hnb8titute<l by the poor. As the burnt-offering signified the 
consecration of life to God, both that of the ofi'c.ivr himself and of hi.s 
living i>roperty, so iii the moat-offering the pit»duce of tlie land was 
ju’esented before JehoA^ah, as being His gift; in both oases with the 
devout acknowledgment : “Of thine own have Ave givA thee.” The 
name of the meat-offering, Minchnh, .signified in old HebrcAv a yift in 
genera], and especially one from an inferior to a superior.It is 
applied alike to the offerings of Cain .and Abel, as a general name for a 
Sacrifice.^* 


* 2 Clir. xxlx. 24, 34 ; fjlck. xlvi. 24. j 

•• JM>. iv. J2, #3. I 

» Ex. xxix, 3a-43; Lev, i.; vi, 8-13; lx. ; 

12-14; Numb. xv. 

^ Niunb. xxviii. 8-10 

* xxvlil. ii-xxlx. 30. So? below, { vl, j 

Kx. xxix. 16; Lev vlt 18, ix 12. | 

Lev. xil. 0, 8. j 


« Lf'v. xiv. 10, XV. 15, 30. 

>5 Numb. vj.; x.vt 20, 
n Numb, xv. 1-3; comp. Ps. li. 19. 

)* Numb. vn.; 1 K. vill. 64. 

1 Chr. xxix. 10-14, 

(len, xxxii. 13, xliii. 11; 2 S,Am. vlii 

, 6 . 

•8 Gen. Jv. 3-6. 
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lu the law of Moses, it signifies an offering of com, usually in tho 
form of fl-our, with oil and frankincense, the quantities varying for a 
lamb, a ram, or a bullock. It was sometimes made with the oil into 
cakes or wafers, which must be free from leaven and honey. A. special 
form of meat-offering was that of the first fruits of com in the ear, 
parched and bruised. All meat-offerings were to be seasoned with 
“ the salt of the covenant,’’ os a sign of inoorruptness and of the savour 
of eaj'iiest piety.'® A portion of the meat-offering and of the oil was 
burnt by the priest upon tho altar of burnt-oifcring, with all the 
fitiukincense ; and the rest belonged to tho priests, who must eat it 
without .leaven beside tho altar, as ** a thing most holy of the ofTcr- 
iiigs of Jehovah made by fire.”®® Tho mcat-oflenugs of^Jie priests 
themselvo.s were to be wholly burnt. The driuk-ollcrings m the daily 
and special sacrifices were poured out before Jehovah in the holy 
place ; and it does not appear that tlie priests were over permitted 
to partake of thorn. Indeed to have done so would have been a breach 
of the prohibition of wine during their seivice.^’ 

§ (>, III. The pK\Cfj-OFFKitiJ»o was not an atoning sacrifice to make 
peace with Go<l, but a joyful colobration of paxce made thnmgh the 
covenant. In this part of the ritual, more than in any other, we see 
Jehovah present in His Ao«s<?, inviting tlie worshipper u'iih Jlim. 

Peace-offerings were presented either as a thanks/}irin;/, or in fulfilment 
of a roic, or as afree-mll offering of love and joy. They wcr<i of the fiock 
or the herd, like the burat-ofterings, bnt. they might be male or female. 
They were slain with the same cei-enionics as the burnt-offering ; but 
only apart was burnt upon the altar, niitnoly, all tho fat, the kidneys, 
the caul or midi'iflf, and, in the case of a lamb, the rump. Those part.s 
formed, according to Oriental tastes, the delicacies of the fenst, and 
therefore they were offered to Jehovah; and they arc emphatically 
called His brmdJ^ The breast and the slioulder were the portion of 
the priests, who might eat them in any clean place with their sens and 
daughters. They were called the u/ive-brcast tmd the hecwos/ionlder, 
from tho motions made in offering them before Jehovah. The priest 
alsfi took one of tho unleavened cakes or leavened loaves, which wore 
offered as a moat-off’ering with the peaco-offbriug, having fiist heaved 
it before God. These motions seem to indicate the joy of a feast; 
and with joy the woi*8hipper was to eat tho rost of tho flesh oi tho 
sacrifice and tho bread of the meat-bflering, under certain restrictions, 
to ensure ceremonial purity.®‘‘ 

Peace-offeiings might be brought at any time; but they were pro¬ 
scribed on the following occasions : at tho consecration of priests ; the 
dedication of the Tabernacle ; the purification of a leper ; and the 
expiration of a Nazarite^s vow.®® 

^ 7. IV. Tlfe Sin-Offeiunq was an expiatory sacrifice for sins of 
ignorance, committed either by a priest, unconsciously contracting sins 
from the people in his ofi^ce; or by the con>jregatvM, incurring the 
displeasure of Jehovah for a reason not discovered; or by a ruler. 


Ijftv. ii. 13; E*ek. xliii. 24; Mark ix. 
49; Ool. iv. 6. 

Lev. ii. 3, x. 12, 13. 

21 Numb. sxvliL 7, &c. 

Deut-xxxil. 38; whereto drink drink- 
olTeringji is a mark of idolatrous worship, 
conplctl with eating the fat of sacriiiceii, 
which wots forbidden to the Jews. 


23 Ezek. xUv. 7; comp. Jjpv. xxi. «, 8, 
17, 22, xxii. 25; Mai. 12. Some of 
theao passages may refer to tho shew- 
brnad, but they seem rather to allude to Uio 
p.^'acivorreriugs. 

** The eating of blood or fat was most 
strictly forbidden. 

- Lev. iil., vii. 11-34, ix. 18-21, x. 12-16. 
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ignorantly transgressinj^ any of God’s laws ; or by one of tlie pcopie, 
ifiiding that he had nnintontidnally boon gnilty of any sin ; and also 
as a purification from possible sin and uncloamiesa in geuentl. For 
c.tch of these cases special victims wore to be offered with special cero- 
iijoiiios.^ The nmst important of these were, in the two former ciiscs, 
the sprinkling of tlie blood seven times before the vail, and placing it 
07 r the horns of the altar and burning the flesh of the victim without 
the camp, a type of Christ’s suffering without the gate for the people's 
sin. The flesh of the other sin-offerings belonged to the priests : in 
all oasos this fat was burnt on the altar. Sin-offerings formed a part of 
all great solemnities, especially on the day of atonement. They were 
also offerc^ at the purification of a leper, or of a woman afttu’ child¬ 
birth. In tho latter case the offering Wfis a lamb, or for the poor a 
pair of turtle-doves or pigeons, one fur the burnt-olfering and one for 
tho siii-oftbring.'^ 

§ 8. V. TuKSPAss-OKFiniiNos, for sins committed knowingly, as 
well as for acts of ceremonial luicleanness, are not very clearly dis¬ 
tinguished fvotu siu-offorings. Tho chief diff<p.’ence of forin,^^’ besides 
.some points in tlie ceremonial, was that they were oflered only for 
iiKlividuals. As to .spirit and motive, the di.stinction .seems to bo that 
sins committed in rashness, as by an oath, or in ignorance of a law 
that ought to have been known, came under the head of trespass: 
‘'though he wish it not, yet he is guilty, and shall bear bis iniquity.’’^' 
'riie chief offences u hich required trespa.ss-offering.s were, keeping biick 
evidence, touching unclean things, .swearing rush oaths, sins in holy 
thiug.s, violation of trust, and .some others. In every case ofinjiuy to 
juvuiorty, the offering must be accompanied with restitution to the 
whole value and one-fifth in addition.®' 

§ It VI. Or.LATio?.s are not clearly distinguished from those sacri¬ 
fices which were in the nature oitjifts; but some of them recpiire to 
bo mentioned separately :— 

(1.1 Tlie Siieu-bread and fncaise, which were perpetually offered in 
the Holy Place. i,See above.) 

(2.) Free Oblations, the fruits of vow'S and promises. 

(X) Prescribed Oblations, namely—(a.) The First-fruits of corn, which 
were offered on the day of Pentecost, and of wine, oil, and wool. These 
were the perquisites of the prio.sts. (jS.) The First-born of man and 
bojist, which were redeemed, at ^irst by exchange against the Levltes, 
and afterwards by a payment of five .shekels per head; but the firstlings 
of clean animals, the cow, sheep, or goat, were unredeemable and wero 
offered in sacrifice, in the same manner as a peace-offering, iy,) TiUies 
of the produce of the land: the first annually, the second every thi'ee years 
for tho Levites, and the third for the poor. 


*■' Lfv. iv., vi. 24-:i0. 

This was the sacrifice brought by Jo¬ 
seph and Mary after tho birth of Jesus. 
Luke ii. 24. 

'I'he poor might substitute flour, with¬ 


out oil or frankincense, for the two turtl< • 
doves or pigeons of the siu-offoriug, so as to 
leave no excuse for negU^cting the sacri- 
floe. J.ev. ▼. 11-13. 

Lev. V. 11. so I.,ev. v., vi. 1-7, vIL . lo. 
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SECTION V. 


THE HOLINESS OF TIIK PEOPLE. 

$ 1. Tlic principle of the holiness of tho piiople, ^ 2. Circumcision. $ 3. Dedication of 
the llrst-boru, ^ 4. Personal purity. $ 5. Provisions for purification. ^ 6. Clean 
and uucloau animals. $ L Law aijauist ixirsonal disfiguremeiiL $ i?. Provisions 
for the poor. § 9. To enforce humanity. 

§ 1. The Holiness of the Peojile, as the ehiklren of God, His saints 
who had made a coveuaut with Him by sacrifioe,” w.'is a principle as 
sacred as tlie consecration of tho priests.^ They, like the children of 
the New Covenant, were “ a chosen {generation, a royal priesthood, an 
holy nation, a peculiar people,” the purchased possession of Jehovah; ^ 
and for both there was the same simple law ; “Re ye Holy, for I 
AM Holy.*'^ This principle, from which Paul so often deduces the 
spiritual law of the cofiplete devotion of the whole nature to God’s 
service, was enforced tipon the Jews by ceremonies and restrictions 
reaching to evei’y detail of their daily lives. It is the central subject 
of tho Book of Ijoviticus,"* which gradually rises from tho laws of 
sacrifice to the assertion and developiueut of the holiness and purity of 
the people, in person, act, speech, and property. 

. The following institutions were founded on this principle :— 

§ 2. Circutneision is only enjoined in one passage of tho law of Moses.* 
It had already been fully established, and Moses alludes to its spiritual 
sense, the cu'curacision of the heart, in language similar to that of 
Paul.® The words of Christ, ** Moses gave you circumcision, not be¬ 
cause it is of Moses, but of the fathers,”^ refer to tho full account of 
tho institution in the Book of Genesis, which rendered its repetition in 
the later books unnecessary. 

§ .‘). The Dedication of tJie First-horn^ of men and beasts, and the 
offeiing of the First-fruits of all produce.® 

§ 4. Tho PreservatiO'ix of Fen^nal Purity, esi>ecially by tho strict laws 
against all unnatural mai’riages and lusts, and against fornication and 
pmstitution.'® The law of Moses, like that of Christ, takes cognizance 
of sins against a man*s own seif, and^that not so much in the light of 
self-interest, or even of self-respect, but from that principle of holiness 
to God which ia so enii>haticully laid down by the Apostle Paul.^^ 

§5. provisions for Pwijication: —(1) As a religious ceremonial, ob¬ 
served both by priests and people in divine worship.*®. (2) From per¬ 
sonal uncleanness.** (3) From leprosy, iii persons, clothes, or houses.*® 
The means of purjflcation were washing, tho sprinkling of blood, anoint¬ 
ing with oil, and the lustration by the ashes of the red heiferM In some 
cases, as in leprosy, unclean persons were shut out from the camp.*® 


* Ps. 1.6 j comp. Ex. xxiv. 2-8. 

* i Pet. ii. ft; comp. Ex. xlx. 5, 6; Dc*ut. 
Iv. 20, vli. 6, X. 15, xiv. 2, xxvi. Is, 19. 

* Lev. xL 44, xlx. 2, XX vii. 1 Pet. i. 
14-16. 

* Lev. xi-xviii. * Lev. xii. 3. 

^ Dent. X. 16, XXX. 6; Itom. ii. 25-29; 
i Cor, vil. 19. 

* John vil. 22. 


^ Kx. xiii. 2, 12,13, xxiL 29, CtO. 

9 Diiiut. xxvi, 1-11. 

Ixiv. xvilt. XX. XLX. 29; Deut. xxiii.7. 
Horn. vi. 14-20. 

*'4 Nuru. .xlx,; Lev. viil. 

1* Lev. xl. xii. xv.; Num. xix. 

4-* Lev. xiii. On Lkpoosy, see Fotesand 
lUujttrations. 

Numb. xix. •<> Num. xii. 15. 
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§ G. The (liatinction between Clea7i and Unclean AniimU for food as 
well aa sacrifice. Unclean animals were those strangled or which had 
died a natural death, or had been killed by beasts or bii-ds of prey; 
whatever beast did not both part tJio hoof and chew the cud ; and cer¬ 
tain other smaller animals rated as ‘^creeping things cerhiin classes 
of birds mentioned in Lev. xi. and Deut. xiv., twenty or twenty-one in 
all ; whatever in the w’aters had not both fins and scales ; whatever 
winged insect had not besides four legs the two hind-legs for leaping; 
besides things otTered in sacrifice to idols ; and all blood or whatever 
contained it; as also all fat, at any rate that <liBposed in masses among 
the intestines, and projoahly wherever discernible and separable among 
the fiesh.*" The eating of blood wjis prohibited even to ‘‘the stranger 
that aojo#i'Tieth among you.” The fat was claimed as a burnt-offering, 
and the blood enjoyed the highest sacrificial esteem. In the two com¬ 
bined Ihe entire victim was by rej>reseutation offered, and to transfer 
either to human use was to deal presumjdnously with tlie most holy 
things. But besides this, the blood was esteemed as “ the life ” of the 
creature, and a mysterious sanctity beyoi^ the sacrificial i‘elation 
thereby attached to it. Hence Ave road, “vdiatsoever soul it be that 
oateth any manner of blood, even that soul shall be cut oft* from his 
people.'’ Wliercas tlie oft'eiidor in other dietary respects Wiis merely 
** unclean until even.” Sanitary reasons liave been sought for these 
laws ; and there may be somethiiig in this view, thougli their first 
siguilicatiou was religious. Under the New Covenant, the first lessou 
that WHS tauglit Peter, jus a preparation of preaching the Gospel to 
Gentile proselytes, was “not to call anything common or unclean.”^ 
On the other haml, the apostles and the primitive church extended to 
Gentile converts the restriction from eating blood and ihiuga strangled,^ 
apparently tis a precaution against their taking part in heathen festivals, 
just as they were recommended by Paul to abstain from things oftered 
to idols.^ To make tliese restrictions a part of the permanent law of 
Christianity is opposed to the whole spirit of the Gospel, 

§ 7. I'he Laws aijaind Lersonal Disfigurement^ by shaving the head 
and cutting the flesh, especially as an act of mourning, have also refe¬ 
rence to the customs of the heathen.-’^ The humane restiictiou on the 
number of stripes that might be inflicted was designed to prevent a 
man’s degradation in the eyes of his brethren. 2 ® 

§ 8. The J^romsiomfor the Pooi* I’egarded as brethren in the common 
bond of the covenant of God. Gleanings in the field and vineyai’d were 
tlieir legal right slight trespass was allowed, such as plucking corn® 
while passing through a field, provided that it w'as eaten on the spot; 
the second titlic was to be bestow'ed partly in charity ; ^ wages wore to 
he paitl day by day loans might not be refused, nor usury taken from 
an Israelite ; pledges must not be insolently or ruifiuusly exacted; ^ 


n Lev. iii. 14-17, vil. 23. 

1jh\. xvil. 10, 12, 13,14. 

I.ev. vii. 27, comp. xvii. 10, 14. 

»» Lev. xi. 40, xvH. 15. 

We have not thought it necessaTy to 
ili.scus$ the exploded view, which 

based a large ]mtt of tbo Mosuio law on 
Bimilar grounds of expediency. 

« Acts X. 9-16,28; comp. 1 Tim. iv. 4. 
2* Act* XV. 20, 29. Thu phrase " pollu¬ 
tions of idols,” may be best taken as in¬ 


cluding the specific prohibitions that 
follow. 

a* l Cor. viii. 

*» Lev. xix. 27,28, xxi, 5; Dent. xiv. 1,2. 

»• r>eut XXV. 3. 

« Lev. xlx 9, 10; Dcut xxiv. 19-22. 

28 Deut. xxiii. 24, 25. 

*> Dcut. xiv. 22-28. 
w I)put. xxiv. 15. 

31 Ex xxii. 25-27 ; Deut. xxiii. 19, 2 a 
*3 Deut. xxiv. 6,10-13,17.18, 
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ApI'KUDIX. 


no favoui’ must be shown betweexi rich and poor in dispensing 
and besides all this, there are the most urgent injnnetions to kindness 
to the poor, the widow and the orphan, and the strongest denunciations 
of all oppression.^ 

§ J). The care taken to enfoi’ce httnwidtn in general juay be regarded 
as an extension of the satno principle ; for the truest motive to 
humanity is tlie constant sense of man's I’elation to his .Heavenly Maker, 
Father, and Master. For example, tho state of slarc.rij was mitigated 
by tho law that death under chastiseuLeut was 7)unishablo, and that 
maiming at once gave liberty.^ Fuijitkc sl<iv<’s from foreign nations 
were not to be given up and sle^iliwj ami sc/lin^j a m<ni w'as ]niuishod 
with deathTlie law'even “ oai’ed for oxen,” declaring “ tliou sliait 
not muzzle the ox when he troadeth out the corn.”^ It w'oift’ further, 
and provided against that ai^ominable law of our corrupt nalure, 
w'hich liiids })lea.'jure in wanton cruelty, fidding such precciit.s as tliosc 
which forbiul the piu’ont bird to be captured with its young,or tiie 
kid to be boiled in its mother's miljk.“^ 

The institutions of >V<o‘ and the Year of J'diiL'c weie d. 

great public homage to tlie principle, tha.t both the people ami tlxcir- 
property were sacieil to .fehovali ; Imt they may be most ht.ly tU.' 
scribed under the next head of Hacrod Seasons. Indetul, il’we wore to 
carry out tho principle to all its consequences, it might inclufle the 
whole cixil and criminal law. 

But what strictly belongs to this luaul must not be dismissed with¬ 
out noticing the constant i<ervcrfiion of the idea of personal and national 
sanctity bj' the Jews in all their after history. They forgot tho duty 
of purity towards Cod in the pride of su’p<;riority over other men, and 
became exclusive iostcad of truly holy. And just as their holhie.s.s was 
the type of Christian <lcdication to God, so i.s there the danger of our 
follow'iug their great mistake, especially by looking at the Old Testa- 
lucut otherwise thau in tho light of the New. 


Kx. XX. ‘2,G*v 
XV, 7 -1 i, iiC- 
3“ iX’Ut. xxiii, 15. 


xix. ]5. 

K::. X xi. 'id, '2d, ‘27. j 
KxeJ. xxi. 10. I 


S'* I.k.;aT. x.w. 4; 

1 'fim. V. 1 s. 

^ F.^ouU x\u. G, 7, 


rorup. 1 (Jor.- i,s. !), 
<•* Kx. .xxUi. N. 


NO'rES AND ILLUSTBATIONS. 


LEPROSy. 

The predominant mvl ohanictcristic form 
of leprosy in Scripture is u white varioty, 
covenng cither tiie entire body or a large 
tract of its Burfaco; which has obtained 
tlie name of lepra Mosaica. Such were the 
coses Mosfts, 'Mlrlain, Naarmin, and Ge- 
hassi (Kx. iv. G; Num. xil, lo; 2 K. v. 1,27 ; 
<.x>mp. Lev. xi'd. 13). The Egyptian bond¬ 
age, with its studied degradations and 
privatl<>7M, and especially the work of the 
kilii tuider on Egyptian sun, mnst have 
hud a frightful tendency to generate this 
class of disorders; hence Manetbo asserts 


that the I'^yptians drove out iho lsi.'u Jitr.<5 
as infected with b-prosy — u strange r<?fu'X. 
pf?rhaps, of th* ]\i(}s:ii(.' Tuirrativo of the 
“ pl»M 5 ues'’ of Egypt, yet probably also 
tajning a germ of truth, 'f'be prindpjil mor¬ 
bid features immtioned in Ia*v. uns a rising or 
swelling, a scab or baldness, and a bright 
or white spot (xlJj. 2). But especially a 
white swelling in the skin, with adiange of 
the hair of the part from U e natural black 
to white or yellow (3, 10, 4. 20, 25, 30), or 
au ^lppearauce of a taint going ” deeper ^an 
the skin,” or again, " raw flwli " appearing 
in the swelling (10. 14,16), wore critical 
signs of pollntiOTt. 
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SECTION VI. 

THR 8ACEED SEASONS. 

$ 1. Olasusiflcation of the festivals. $ 2.—I. Frotivals coknectbd with the SabWth<«-> 
The Sabbath. $ 3, Foast of the Now Moon. $ 4. The Sabbatical Month and Feast 
of Trumpets. ^ 6. The Sabbatical Year. $ 6. The Year of Jubilee. } 7. —H. Thk 
T nttKR <j}itR.\T Histoiwoal FestivaM"— Their general diaracteristics. $8, The 
Pussovcj-—Dilferen©} between the Egyptian and the Perp(-tual Passover. $ 9. Order 
of the ol)soi vunce of the Passover. $ 10. Further details. ^11. The Feast of 
ppiitocost, ^ 12. The F<nist of Tabomaclcs. $ 13.—^IIL The Day of Atonemekt. 
$ 14. Fi#rrvAUS aftek the Caj'tivitt —^'I'ho Feast of Puriin. § 15. The Feast of 
iHfdicaUon. 

§ 1. The roligioiis times ordained in the law fall under three 
lieatla: — 

I. Tliose connected with the institution of the Sabbath—namely, 

1. The weekly Sabbath itself. 

2. 'I'he Feast of the New Moon. 

:i. The Sabbatical Month and the Feast of Trumpets. 

4. The S.abbutical Year. 

.5, The Year of Jubilee. 

II. The three groat historical festivals—namely, 

1. The Passover. 

2. The Feast of Pentecost. 

o. The Feast of Tabernacles. 

III. Tho Day of Atonement. 

To thc.so must bo added IV., the fe.%tivals e-stablislied after the 
captivity—namely, 

1. The Fea.st of Purini or Lots. 

2. The Feast of Deiiication. 

I,—FPiSTIVALS CONNECTED WITH THE SaDBATH. 

§ 2. (1) The Sabbath is so named from a word signifying rest. The 
coiLsecration of the Sabbath was coeval with the creation; fur on no 
principle of sound criticism can the narrative of tho creation be severed 
from its concluding words : “ And God ble.ssed the seventh day and 
Sanctified it; because that in it he had rested from all His work, 
M'hich God created and made ’’ ^ Tho opinion, that these woj'<l.s are 
an anticipatory reference to the Fourth Commandment, can only bavu 
arisen from tho eiTor of regarding the law of Sinai as altogether new. 
The only argument in support of that opinion is thJ absence of any 
record of the observance of the Sabbath between the Creation and the 
Kxodu.8. It might just as well be said that the Fouiiih Commandment 
was not of immediate application, since the Sabbath is not mentioned 
from Moses to David. But this is just in accordance with the plan of 
the Scripture narrative, in ivhich regular and ordinary events are un¬ 
noticed. The same is true of circnnicisiou, which is not mentioned 
after its first^mtitution, not even in the case of Isaac, till the time of 
Moses; but. its observance by the patriarchs is implied by their im¬ 
posing it on the Shechemites.^ So likewise tho celebration of sacrifice 

‘ Geu. IL 3. * Gen. xxxiv, 13. 


O. T. HIST. 


P 
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THE SABBATH, 


Appendix. 


is only mentioned on a few special occasions. And so with the Sabbath: 
there are not wanting indirect evidences of its observance, as the 
intervals between Noah’s sending forth tlie birds out of the ark, an 
act iiatunilly associated with tho weekly service,® and in the week of a 
wedding celebration ; but, when a special occiision arises, in connec¬ 
tion witli the prohibition against gathering manna on the Sabbath, the 
institution is mentioned as one already known.® And that this was 
especially one of the institutions adopted by Moses from tho ancient 
patriarchal usage is implied in the very words of the law, “ Itememher 
the Sabbath day, to keep it holy.” But even if such evidence were 
wanting, the reamn of the institution would be a sufficient proof. It 
was to be a joyful celebration of God’s completion of Ilk creation ; 
and, ‘^when the morning stars sang together, and the s^s of God 
shouted for joy ” at only witnessing tho work, is it. to be suppoeed that 
the new-made man himself postponed his joy ami worship for twenty- 
five ceuturics ? It has indeed been said tha,t Moses gives quite a <liffo- 
rent reason for the institution -of the Sabbath, as a memorial of the 
deliverance from Egyptian bondage.® As if Moses, in his repetition of 
tho law, had forgotten the reason given by God himsolf from Sinai,7 
The words added in Deuteronomy are a special motive for tho joy with 
which the Sabbath .should bo celebrated, and for the kindues.s which 
extended its blo-ssings to tho .slave and beast of burthen as well as the 
master : “ that thy manservant and thy maidservant may rest as well 
as thou.*' * These attempts to limit tho ordinance proceed from an 
entire misconception of its spirit, as if it w(!re a season of stern priva¬ 
tion rather than of special privilege. But, in truth, the prohibition of 
work is only subsidiaiy to the positive idea of joyful rest and reoreation^ 
in c»>iuinunion with Jehovah, who himself “rested and was jyfreshed,'I'* 
It was to be a .sjicred pause in the orrlinary labour by wiiich man earns 
his bread ; the curse of the fall was to bo suspended for one day ; and, 
having spent that day in joyful remembrance of God'.s mercies, man 
ha«l afresh staH in his course of labour. Wheu God sanctijicd tho day 
Ho blessed it; made it happy wheu Ho made it holy ; and the practical 
difficulty in realkiiig this unioji arise.?, on the ono hand, from swjkirig 
happiness in gain, and on the other from confounding recreation with 
sinful pleasure. A great snare, too, has always been hidden in the 
word work, as if tlm commandment forbade occupation and imposed 
idleness. A consideration of the spirit of the law and of Christ’s com¬ 
ments on it will show that it is work far worldly yain that was to be sus¬ 
pended ; and hence the restrictive clause is prefticed with the positive 
command : “ Six days shalt thou labour, and do all thy work ; ” for so 
only could the Sabbatic rest be firirly earned. Hence, too, the stress 
constantly laid^n permitting the servant and beast of burthen to shai’o 
the rest, which selfishness would grudge to them. Thus tho spirit of 
the Sabbath was joy, refreshinerU, eml merry, arising from rernembrancjft 
of God’s goodues.s as the Creator, and as the <leHverer from boruLigo. 

These views are practically illustrated by the manner in which the 
Israelites were to spend, and in which tho prophets afterward.? reprove 
them for not spending, the Sabbath and the other fe.stivals. The 

*G(m. vili, 7-12. ■* Oen. xxix, 27, 23. | Archdeacon Mare "On Iho Nam;*? of tho 

* Ex xvi. 22-30. All this is couflntnod i Days of the Week," in tho ‘Philological 
l>y tbr* great autJ(iulty of the division of j Museum,* vol. 1. * Deut, v. 15. 

time into weeks, and the naming the days ^ Kx xx. u. '* l)"Ut. v. 14. 

after the sun, moon, and planets. S:e { * hx xxxi. 17; comp, xxiif. 12. 
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SabVjjvtb was a perpetual sign and corenmit^ and the holiness of the day 
is connected with the holiness of the people : “ that yo may know that 
I am Jehovah that doth sanctify you,” ** Joy was the key-note of their 
service. Moses declared that a place of saciifiM should be given them; 
“and there shall ye oat before Jelu^vah your God,and ye shall rejoice, 
ye and your households.” The Psalmists echo back the same spirit: 
“ This is the day which Jehovah hath made ; w’o will rejoice and bo 
glad in it.” Isaiah reproves the fasts which were kept with mere out¬ 
ward observance, in place of acts of charity, by promising that th<.».se who 
called the Sabbath a delight, and honoured God by doing His ■works in 
it, should delight themselves in Jehovah.^® Neliemiah cornnianded tljo 
people, on a day holy to Jehovah, ** Mourn not, nor weep: eat the fat, 
and drinl^Jie sweet, and scud portions to them for whom nothing is 
prepared.” 

Tlie Sabbath is named as a <hiy of special worship in the sanctuary.^'' 
It w'ris proclaimed as a holy comooution}^ The public religio^is services 
consisted in the doubling of the morning and evening sacrifice, and the 
renewal f>f the .‘shew-breud in the Holy PlAe. In later times tlu; 
worsliip of the sanctuary was enlivened l)y sacred music.On this day 
the people wore accusioiued to consult their prophets,*** and to give to 
their chiblren that instruction lu the truths recalled to memoi’y by the 
<lay, w'hich is so repeatedly enjoined as the duty of parents; it Wfis “the 
Sabbath of Jehovah” not only in the sanctuary, but “in ail their 
dwellings.” *'•• It is quite true that we liave but little information on 
this pari- of the subject in the Seriptiu’cs themselves, but the inferences 
drawn from what is told us, and from the character of the day, are con¬ 
firmed by the testimony of later writers, and by the system of public 
worship in the synagogues, which wc find in full oi)cr!ition at the time 
of Christ, 

The prohibitor 5 '^ part of the law is general ; and the only special 
cases uieutioiied relate to the preparation of food. The manna W4is not. 
given on the Sabbath, hut a double supply was to be gathered on the 
<Uy before,®* just as the re.'^t of the Sabbatic year compensated by 
the extraordinary fertility of the year before. No fire was to be 
kindled on the Sabbath, under the penalty of deatli,®* which w'aa in¬ 
flicted on a man who went out to gather sticks on the Sabbath.^ Its 
observance is enjoined in the tinje of earing and harvest, when thei*e 
was a special temptation to find an excuse for work.^ The habitual 
transgression of these laws, by priests as well as people, was denounced 
by the proidicts,*"* and excited the reforming zeal of Nchomiah after tbc 
Babylonish captivity.^® The later Rabbis treated the law as a matter 
of subtle casuistry ; proceeding from the genei’al rule of abstsuning from 
manual acts to the minute enumeration of the prohibited actions: and 
it was in reply to objections based on such rules, that Christ maintained 
the true spirit of the law.^ 


Ex. xxxi. 12-ri ; Ez. xx. 12. 

*' Dent. xil. 7, xiv. 26,xvi.l‘l,1.5,xxvi. 11. 

1*61. exvin, 24. 13 Js. Iviil. 3-14. 

*♦ viii. 9-13. 

IjC'v. xix. 30, »tvl. 2. 18 LffV. xxlii. .3, 

** p6<. Ixviii. 25-27, cl.,&c. 

*8 2 K.- iv, 23. 19 xxiil. 3. 

*9 Ex. xvf. 22-.30; *' Sw for that Jehovah 
hath given you the .Sabbath, thenioro Ue 
fftveth you on the tiizth dny the bread <>f two \ 


days ’'—a striking example of divine, en- 
couragetmnt to keep the day sacred. 

511 Ex, XXXV. 2, 3; comp, x.xxi. 14. 

*9 Nuni. XV. 35; see above, c. xili. $ 12. 
s* Ex. xxxlv. 21. 

*1 Js. Ivi. 2, Iviii. 13; Ez. xxil. 20; comp, 
xliv. 22. Neh. xiii. I.V19. 

28 Matt. xH. 1-1.5; Mark iii. 2 ; Luke vL 
3-5, xiii, 10-17; John v. 2-18, vii. 23, ijc. 
■ 1-34. 
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§ 3. (2) The completion of the month wis observed by the Feast 
or ruE NiAV Moon, lu every nation which naea a strictly lunar 
calendar, it is necessary to have a distinct public announcement of the 
beginning of each month, whether it be determined by an exact astro¬ 
nomical computation of the time of the moon's change, or by the first 
.sight of her new crescent. This annonncemeut w’ua made to Israel by 
the sounding of the two sacred silver trumpets.** The day was m.r 
kept as a Sabbath, but, besides the daily sacrifice, a burnt-offering h/m 
:nado of two bullocks, a rt\m, and seven lambs, with a moat and drink- 
offeiing, and a goat for a sin-offering.*® In later times, the kings 
offered sacrifices and feasted on the new moon,® and pious diBci[>les 
oho.se this as a stated period for visiting the prophets.^ The feast seems 
to have been gradually cH>rruptcd by the heathen worship o^tho moon 
itself.*^ It is one of tlio feasts left by the Apostle to Christian liberty.*** 

§ 4. (3) The Sauuatioal Month and the Fkas'I' op Thumi'k is. The 
month of Tisri, being the seventh of the ecclesiastical, and the first of 
the civil year, had a kind of sabbatic character.33 The calendar was so 
aiTanged, that its first<iday fell on a Sabbath (that, no doubt, next 
tifter the new moon), and this, the civil New Vear's Lhvj, was ushered 
in by the blowing of trumpets, aiul wjum called the Feast of Trmnpois. 
It was a holy convocation ■, and it had its special aacrilices, in addition 
to those of other new moons, namely, for the burtit-ollering, a young 
bullock, a ram, and seven lamb.s, with a meat and drink-offering, 
and a young goat for a sm-offeriug.3* This month \vii«s also maiked by 
tlie great day of atonement, on the tenth, ami the Feast of Tabernacles, 
the greatest of the whole year, which lasted from the fifteenth to the 
twenty-second of the mouth. Thus it completed the sabbatic cycle of 
seven montlis, in which all the great festivals were kept. 

§ 5. (1) The Sadiia itcal Year. As each seventh day and each 
seventh month were holy, so wa.s each seventh year. It was based on 
the principle of Jehovah’s property in the laud, which was therefoin to 
keep its Sabbath to Him ; and it was to be a season of rest for .di, and 
of c.special kindneas to the poor. The land was not to be sovvii nor the 
vineyards and olive-yards dre.'^sed ; and neither the spontaneous fruits 
of the soil, nor the produce of the vine and olive, were to be gathered ; 
but all wjuj to be left for the p<:»or, the slave, the stranger, and tlio 
cattle.® The law was accornjxinied by a promise of treble fertility in 
the sixth year, the fruit of which wiis to be eaten till the harvest sown 
in the eighth year was I’eapod in the ninth .3*^ But the people were not 
debarred from other sources of subsi-stenee, nor was the year to bo 
spent in idleness. They could fish and hunt, take care of their boe.s 
and flocks, repair their buildings and furniture, ami manufacture their 
clothing. Stiy, as an agricultural people, tliey would have much 
leisure ; they would obseiwe the sabbatic spirit of the year by using it,s 
leisure for the inatruetion of their families in the law, and for acts of 


'"Num. X. 10; 1^. Ixxxi. 3. *5 Kx. x.xiii. 10, 11; Lev. xxv. J-T; 

“ Num. xxvilL 11-14; 1 Chron, xaJii. 31; Pput. xv. 

2 Chr. ii. 4 , xxxL 3; Kzra ili. 5 ; Nch. x. 33; > *<> Ijcv. xxv. 20-22. From this it woaH 

Kz. xlvi. 1,3,«. sofm that the year :m cccleBiastical 

® I Sam. XX. 6, 24-27. ,v&n. whluh Ixjgan at the liarvcat; for the 

2* 2 K. Iv. 23. civil year, beginninf; oii the Jst of Tisvi 

Is. 1.13,14; y^Aik. xlv. IT; lIoH. ii. 11 (Ortolxir), would include both seed time 

•■*3 001.11 16. and harvest, the cycb'of which would bo 

® I.ev. xxiii. 2-1. ** Num, x.\ix. 1-6. ; complete within tho 8th year. 
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<levotion; and in accordance with this there was a solemn reading of 
the law to the people assembled at the Feast of Tabernacles.^^ The 
.sabbatic year is also called the “ year of release/* because in it creditors 
wore bound to release poor debtors from their obligations; with a 
special iiijunction not to withhold a loan because tho ywir of release 
was iiear.*'^ The release of a Hebrew slave took place likowdse, not 
only in the sabbatic yeai*, but in the seventh year of his captivity.** 

The constant neglect of this law from the very first was one of the 
national sins that were pxiuished by the Babylonian captivity. Moses 
warned Israel of tbo retribution, that their huid should be desolate till 
it had enjoyed its Sabbaths;*® and the warning was fulfilled in the 
seventy Years’ duration of the captivity.*^ 

§ <>. (^ Tho Ykau or was every fiftieth year, cowiiug 

tberofore after a sabbatic .series of sabbatic years. The notioii that it 
was in the forty-ninth and not the fiftieth year is an assumption from 
the improbability of the laud being left untilled for two successive 
years ; but it is opposed to the plain statement of the law, wliich 
directs seven Sabbath.s of years to be coupled, even forty-nine years, 
and then that i ho jubilee should be proclaimed by the sounding of tho 
trumpet.'** 'i'hu.s the year of jubilee completed each half centurj’^; and 
formed a Pentecost of yeer-s,** 

Its beginning is fixed for the tenth of tho seventh month (Tisri), the 
great Day of iVtonement. It was doubtless after the sacrifices of that 
.solemn day were ended, that the trumpet of jubilee pojiled forth its 
joyful notes, proclaiming “ liberty to the captive and the opening of 
the prison door to thorn that were bound.” The land was left un¬ 
cultivated, as in the sabbatic year. The possessions which j>overty had 
compelled their owners to alienate.returned to the families to whom 
they bad been allotted in the fu'st division of tho Ilolyliand. This 
applied to fields and houses in tho country, and to the liouses of Levites 
in the walled cities; but other houses in such cities, if not redeeme<l 
within a year from their sale, remained the perpetual property of the 
buyer. In all transfers of property, the value was to bo computed by 
the numbor of “ years of fniits ’* (that is, apparently, exclusive of .sab¬ 
batic years) till the next Jubilee: so that what was sold was the po.s- 
session of the land for that term. A property might be redeemed at 
any intervening period, either hj its owner, or by his nearest kin.smaii 
(the Goel), at a price fixed on file same principle. I^and sanctified to 
Joliovah by the owner might be redeemed, at any time before the next 
Jubilee, by payment of one*fifth in addition to the estimated v.ahie 
of the crops; but, if not i*edeemed before tho Jubilee, it thou became 
ilevotod for ever. Ijiind sanctified by its owner aftei* he had sold 
it could not be redeemed ; and land devoted by the nnrcha,sor returned 
at the jubilee to the ownerThe whole instituti<.m was based on the 
princijde that the land was God’s, who granted to each family its own 
portion.*® It wjis a practical solution of the rao.st per|dexing questions 
concerning the right of property in the land, and a safeguard against 
its accumulation in the hands of great proprietors. 


Deut. xjiti. 10-13. ** Dcut. xv. 1-11. 
Deal. XV. I'i-is. «> I^v. xxvi. 32-35. 
2 Chvon. xxxvi. 21. Of tho obaovv- 
anc.! of thv Sabbatic year ofl:*r tin* Oap- 
tivity wfi hiu'oa proof in J Mace. vi. 53. 
The word U; of uiicovtain origin. The 


inoBt probabl? explanation lefvi-s it to tli" 
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All Hebrew slaves, whether to their brethren or to resident foreigners, 
were set free in the yeai' of Jubilee. This applied alike to those who had 
fallen into servitude since the last sabbatic year, and to those who had 
chosen to remain in servitude by the ceretnony of boring the ear.^< Pro¬ 
vision was mfide for the redemption of the slave meanwhile in a, manner 
similar to that of the redemption of the land. Thus, as in the restitu¬ 
tion of the limd, the principle was asserted, that the people were 
Jehovah's only, his servants redeemed from Kgypt,and incapable there¬ 
fore of becoming bondmen to any one but hiin,"*^ 

It has been asserted that debts were I’emittedin the year of Jubilee,^* 
and some go so far as to maintain that the remission in the sabbatic 
year was merely a suspension of their exaction.^'* Hut the M(>saic law 
plainly states that debts were remitted in the sabbatic yem'^aud says 
nothing of their remission at the Jubilee. 

The Jubilee completed the groat sabbatic cycle, at the close of which, 
in a certain sense, “all things were made new.” The trumpet which 
announced it, immediately after the reconciliation of the people to 
.rdiovah by tlie atonemenjf^ was His voice proclaiming the restoration 
of the social order which He had at first established in the state, on 
tlie basis of liberty and the means of livelihood held from Himself. Hut 
it had a higher spiritual meauiug, often alluded to by the prophets, 
and at length fulfilled by Christ, when he recited the words of Isaiah, 
jiroclaiming ** the iXcceptaUe year of the Lord, good tidings to the poor, 
healing to the broken-hearted, deliverance to the captive, sight to nim 
blind, and liberty to the oppressed ; tmd added, ‘‘ This day is tliis 
scripture fnlfilletl in your ears.” But its full completion is reserved 
for the end of time, when, at the appcai*ance of tlie new heavens and 
earth and of the Tabernacle of God with men, He shall for ever do 
away with pain and sorrow, and shall declare, “ Behold I make all 
t lungs new.” 

II.—^The Three Great IIistoricatj Festivals.** 

§ 7. In these the whole people were united to seek the face of God, 
and to celebrate His mercies. Thrice in the year, at these feasts, all 
mules were requii-ed to appear before Joliovah, that is, fit the Tabernacle 
or the Temple, not empty-handed, but to make an offering with a joy¬ 
ful heart.*** No ago is pre.scribed: we find Jeau.s going up wltli hia 
parents to the Passover at the age of twelvo, and Samuel still younger.** 
From the examples of Hannah and Mary, it appears that devout women 
went up to one of the annual festivals. There is no such requirement 
with reference to the Day of Atonement; but, viewing it as a public 
reconciliation of the people with Jehovah, prepamtory to their most 
joyful feast, it seems natural to suppose tliat most of those who went 
up to the Feast of"Tabernacle.s would go early enough to bo present 
on the Day of Atonomeut. These periodical assombhiges of the people, 
including in later times even those who lived in foreign countries,** 
were a powerful means of preserving the unity of the nation. 

These festivals not only commemorated great events in the history 

O Lev, XXV. 39; Kx. xxi. fi-6; Lev, xxv. [ derived from .a word sigiiliyiiiff io dance, 
♦0,41. ** K.t. xxill. xxxiv.’23; iJeut-xvl. 

« Lev. xxv. 42, 55. 16; Dcut xxvli. 7; Nehem, vili, 9-12. 

.Toseph. Ant. iii. 12, $ 3. They are called in the Talmud Pilgrimage 

*0 Jahn, Arch. bib. ^ 349. Feasts. 

»> Luke Iv, 1S-2I. ^ Rev. xxt. 1-5. ** Luke li. 41; 1 Sam. i. 24. 

The Hvbrow name for * festival “is * ^ Acte U. 9-11. 
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of Israel, but they had each its significance in reference to God’s gifts 
at the seasons of the year. The Passover marked the beginning of the 
harvest, the Pentecost its completion, and tlie Feast of Tabernacles the 
vintage and the ingathering of all the fi-uits of the year. We have here 
a striking example of the foresight of the Mosaic law, in providing for 
a pastoral people festivals suited to their settled condition as agri- 
c^ilturista ; and they were wisely arranged so as not to interfere with 
the labours of the field. They ai'e connected with one another, so as 
to form one gi*eat cycle. The Passover is in the first month of the 
sacj-ed year, followe<i by Pentecost at an interval of seven complete 
weeks ; and the Feast of Tabernacles in the seventh month. The days 
of holy convocation, including the Feast of Trumpets and the Day of 
AtonemcM, were seven, two at the Passover, one at the Pentecost, 
and two at the Feast of Tabeniacles. There is also a cycle in their 
significance. At the I‘assover, the Israelites commemorated the be¬ 
ginning of their history as a nation, and at the Feast of I'aberiiaclef; 
they marked the joyful contrast between tbeir settlement in a fruitful 
land and their wanderings in the wildornes^. So in'their spiritual 
sense, the Passover was signalised by the sacrifice of the X^amb of God, 
the beginning of the Christian’s life, and by Christ’s resurrection, as 
the first-fruite of tho spiritual harvest of eterrial life; Pentecost by the 
outpouring of the Spirit and the conversion of multitudes, the earnest 
of the full spiritual harvest of tho world; while the Feast of Taber¬ 
nacles is left as an unfulfilled symbol of the full fruition of eternal life 
in “ the rest that remaineth for the people of God.” 

§8. (1) The Passovku, which was tho most solemn of the three 
fiistivals, as the memorial of the nation’s birth, and the type of Christ’s 
death, was kept for seven days^ from the evening which closed the four¬ 
teenth to the end of the twenty-first of the first month of the Sacred 
year, Abib or Nisan {Aj/j'il). The I’aschal Lamb was oaten on the first 
evening, and unleavened bread throughout the week, and the first and 
last days (the fifteenth and twenty-firet) were holy convocations. We 
have already noticed its first institution in Egypt,*’ and its second cele¬ 
bration before Sinai.*® It was shun in each bouse, and its blood wjis 
sprinkled on the door-posts ; the supper was eaten by all membei-s of 
the family, clean and unclean, standing and in baste, and M'ithout sing¬ 
ing ; and there were no days of holy convocation, from the nature of the 
ease, though their future observjfnce was named in the original law.*® 
Hut in the perpetual passover,” as arranged by the and by later 
usage, the Paschal Lamb was selected any time up to the day of the 
supper;*' it was sat?rificed at tho altar of burnt-ofiering ; its fat was 
burnt, and its blood was sprinkled on tho altar ; the supper Wiis eaten 
only by men,®* and they must be ceremonially clean ; they sat or 
reclined at the feast, which they ate without haste,®* with vainoua in¬ 
teresting ceremonies, and with the accompiuiiment of the Ilullel, or 
singing of Psalms cxiii.-cxviii.®* 

w Seep. 116. I Num.ix. 6-14. Those who woreun- 

** See p. 142. The significance of tho clean or oi» a journey were permitted to 
Passover in cominctiou with the dedication korp the “ Little Passover " a month later 
of the flrst-horiAaa boiai already noticed. Such was the Piwsover of IJezekiah. 2 Cbr. 

*® Ex. xll, XXX. 

60 Mark xlv, 13-16; Luke xxli. 7-9. « MatL xxvl. 20 j Mark xiv. 17; Luke 

Dent. xvi. 1-6; comp. 2Cln'ou. xxx. xxli, 14. 

60 Is. xxx. 29; Matt. zxvi. 30; Mark 

® Ex. xxlii. 17 ; Deut. xvi. 16. xlv. 26; and the Jewish authorities. 
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In tho twelfth ami thirteenth chapters of Exodus there are not only 
distinct references to the observance of the festival in futui*e ages,®^ 
but there are several injunctions which were evidently not intended for 
the first passover, and which indeed could not possibly have been 
observed. In the later notices of the festival in the books of tho law, 
there are particulars added which appear as modifications of the original 
institution.®^ Hence it is not without reason that tho Jewish writers 
have laid great ati'ess on the distinction between “ the Egyptian Pass- 
over” fuid '‘the perpetual Passover.” The peculiarities of the Egyptian 
f*assovex*, which are pointed out by the Jewish writers, are, the selec¬ 
tion of the lamb on tho tenth day of the month, the sprinkling of the 
Ijlood on the lintels and door-posts, the use of hyssop in sprinkling, the 
haste in which the meal was to be eaten, and the restricln>n of the 
abstinence from unleavened bread to a single day. There was no coin- 
rnaud t<i bum the fat on the altar, the pure and impure all j^aidook of 
tho paschal meal contiury to tho law afterwards given both men 
and women were then required to partake, but subsetjuently the com¬ 
mand was given only to inen.®^ • Neither the Hallol nor any other 
hymn was sung, as was required in later times in accordance with 
Is. XXX. ‘JO; there were no days of holy convocation, and the Iambs 
were not slain iu the consecrated place. 

§ 9. The following was tho general order of tho observances of the 
Passover in later times :—On the foxirtecnth of Nisan every trace of 
leaven was put away from the houses, and on the same day every male 
Israelite, not labouring under any bodily infirmity or ceremonial im¬ 
purity, was commanded to appear before the Lord at the national 
sanctuary wdth an offering of money in proportion to his means.'*' 
Devout women sometimes attended, a.s is proved by the instances of 
Hannah and Mary.^^ As tho sun was sotting, the lambs woi e slain, and 
the fat and blood given to the priests.’'-* Tho lamb was then roasted 
whole, and eaten with unleavened bread and bitter herVjs ; no portion of it 
was to be left until the morning. The same night, after the fifteenth 
of Nisan had commenced, the fat was burned by the priest and the 
blood sprinkled on the altar,’^ On the fifteenth, the night being 
passed, there was a holy convocation, and during that day no work 
might be done, except the preparation of necessary food.^* On this and 
tlic six following days an offering in addition to the daily sacrifice was 
made of two young bullocks, a ram,^and seven lambs of tho first year, 
with meat-offerings, for a burnt-ofl'eriug, and u goat for a sin-ofToring.’* 
On the sixteenth of the mouth, “the moiTow after the Sabbath” u'.c. 
after the day of holy convocation ), the first sheaf of harvest was offered 
and waved by the priest before the Lord, and a male lamb was offered 
as n burnt sacrifipe with a meat and drink-offering. Nothing ncce.saarily 
distingiiished the four following days of the festival, except the ad¬ 
ditional burnt and sin-offerings, and the restraint from some kinds of 
labour. On the seventh day, the twenty-first of Nisan, there was a 
holy convocation, and the day appears to have been one of peculiar 
solemnity. As at all tho festivals, cheerfulne.ss was to prevail during 
the-whole week, and all care was to be laid aside.^® 


Soe Hx. Xll. 3,14,17, 34-37, 42, xiii. 2, 
5, 8-10. 

« 1.CV. xxili. 10-14; Nam. xxvliL lG-25; 
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§ 10. 3uch w.-is the general order of this observance; but further 
details require notice, ta.) The Puschal Ltunb ,—After the first Passover 
in Egypt there i.s no trace of the lamb having been selected before it 
was wanted. In later times, we are certain that it was sometimes not 
provided before tlie fourteenth of the month. Tlie hiw formally 
allowed the alternative of a kid,<^ but a lamb was preferred, and was 
probably nearly always chosen. It was to be faultless and a male, in 
accordance with the established estimate of animal perfection.'^® Either 
the head of the family, or any other person who was not ceremonially 
unclean,®® took it into the court of the Temple on his shoulders. Aa 
the paschal lamb could be legally slain, and the blood and fat ofl'ered, 
only in national stinctuary,** it of course ceased to he offered by the 
Jew.s after the destruction of Jerusalem. The spring festival of the 
Jiiodern Jew.s strictly consists only of tlio feast of unleavened bread. 

(b.) 'Pie lhdtin\icucd limtd —Tliere is no reason to doubt tliat tho 
unleavened bread eaten in the Passover and that uscdoji otlicr religious 
occjisions were of the same nature. It might ))e made of wheat, spelt, 
barley, oats, or lye, but not of rice or millet. • It appears to liave been 
usually made of tho fiiie.st wheat flour. It wsis probably formed into 
dry, thin biscuits, not unlike those used by the modern Jews. 

(c.) The Bilter Iferbs and the Sauce .—According to the Mishna the 
bitter herbs might be endive, chicory, wild lettuce, or nettles. These 
plants were important article.s of food to the ancient Egyi>tiHns. The 
sauce, into which tlio herbs, tho bread, and the meat wei'o dipped as 
they were eaten,^® is not mentioned in the Pentateuch. 

(rf.) The Four Cups of Wine .-—^There is no mention of wine in con¬ 
nexion with tho Passover in the Pentateuch; but the Mishna strictly 
enjoins that there should never be less than four cups of it provided at 
the paschal meal even of the poorest Isi'aelito. Two oftlioin .a])pear 
to be distinctly mentioned in Luko xxii. 17, 20. “Tho cup of bless¬ 
ing ” was ]na>bably tho latter one of these, and is generally considered 
to have been the third of tho series, after which a grace was said; 
though from the designation cup of the Ilallelf' it may have been tho 
fourth and last cup. 

C<?.) The llallel .—The service of prai.so sung at the Passover is not men¬ 
tioned in the Law, The name is contracted from Hallelujah. It consisted 
of the series of Psalms from cxiii^to cxviii. The first portion, comprising 
Ps. cxiii. and cxiv., wjvs sung in tho early part of the meal, and the 
second pjirt after the fourth cup of wine. This is supposed to have 
been the “ hymn ” sung by our Lord and His Apostles.**® 

(/.) Mode and Order of the Paschal Meal .—Adopting as much from 
Jewish traditnm as is not inconsistent or improbable, the following 
appeal’s to have been the usual custom :—All work, except that belong¬ 
ing to a few trades connected with daily life, was suspended for some 
bom’s before tho evening of tho fourteenth Nisan. It was not lawful 
to eat any ordinary food after mid-day. No male was admitted to the 
table unless he was circumcised, even if he was of the seed of Isvael.”^ 
Neither, according to the letter of the law, was any one of either sox 
admitted who was ceremonially unclean ; “ but this rule was on special 


Luke xxH. 7-9; Mark xiv. J2-16. 
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QCcaBioiis liberally applied. The llabbinists expressly state tliat women 
were permitted, though not commanded, to partake; but the Karaites, 
in more recent times, excluded all but full-grown men. It was custom¬ 
ary for tljo number of a paity to be not leas tlian ten. When the meal 
was prepared, the family wjis placed round the table, the paterfamilias 
taking a place of honour, probably somewhat raised above the rest. 
There is no reason to doubt that the ancient Hebrews sat as they were 
accustomed to do at their ordinary meals. Our liord and His Apostles 
conformed to the usual custom of theii* tiine, and recliuod.^® When 
the party was arranged, the first cup of wine was filled, and a blessing 
was asked by the head of the family on the foast, as well svs a special 
one on the cup. The bitter herbs were then placed on the^<able, and 
a portion of them eaten, either with or without the sauce. The un¬ 
leavened bread was handed round next, and afterwards the Iamb was 
placed on the table in front of the head of the family. Before the 
lamb was eaten the second cup of wine was filled, and the son, in 
accordance with Ex. xii. 2(5, asked his father tho meaning of the feast. 
In reply, an account w<S given of tho sufferings of tlm Israelites in 
Egypt, and of their deliverance, with a particular explanation of Deut. 
xxvi. 5, and the first part of the Hallel^ was sung. This being gone 
through, the lamb was carved and eaten. Tho third cup of wine was 
poured out and drunk, and soon afteiwards the fourth. The second 
part of the Hallel was then sung. A fifth wine-cup appears to have 
been occasionally produced, but perliaps only in later times. What 
was termed the greater Hallel was sung on such occasions. The 
Israelites who lived in the country appear to have been accommodated 
at the feast by the inhabitants of Jerusalem in their bouses, so far tis 
there was room for them.®® Th<j.se who could not be received into the 
city encamped without the walls in tents, as the pilgrims now do at 
Mecca. 

(g,) Tf^e first Sheaf of Harvest .—The offering of tlie Omor, or sheaf, 
is mentioned nowhere in the law except Lev. xxiii. 10-14. It is there 
commanded that when the Israelites reached tlio land of promi-se, they 
should bring, on the sixteenth of the month, “ tho morrow after the 
Sabbath ’’ (*. e. the day of holy convocation ),®'* the first sheaf of the l^ar- 
vest to the priest, to be "waved by bim before the Loi d. The slieaf 
was of barley, as being the grain which was first ripe.®“ 

(/),) The Chagigah .—The daily sacrifice.s JU’e ennmei*ated in the 
Pentateuch only in Nuni. xxviii. 19-23, but reference is made to 
tliem Lev. xxiii. 8. Besides these public offerings, there was another 
sort of sacrifice connected with tlie Passover, as w^ell as with tho other 
great festivals, called iu the Talmud Chagigah, n <3.“ festivity.It was 
a voluntary pea^e-oti’ering made by private individuals. The victim 
might be taken either from tho flock or the herd. It might be either 
male or female, but it must be without blemish. The offerer laid hia 
hand upon its head, and slew it at the door of the sanctuary. The 
blood was sprinkled on the altar, and the fat of the inside, with the 
kidneys, was burned by the priest. The breast was given to the priest 


** Ltike xxli 14, &c. 1*9. exUi. exiv. ■ | 
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as a wavc-ofFeiing, and tlie right shoulder as a heave-offering.®® What 
remained of the victim might bo eaten by the offerer and his guests on 
the day on which it was slain, and on the day following ; but if any 
portion was left till the third day it was burned.®^ The eating of the 
Chagigah was an occasion of social festivity connected with the festivals, 
and especially Muth the Pa-Ssover. 

(i.) Jlcleasc of Prisoticn. —It is a question whether the release of a 
prisoner at the Passover was a custom of Homan origin resembling 
what took place at the lectistemiuni,'^" and, in later times, on the birth¬ 
day of an emperor ; or whether it was an old Hebrew usage belonging 
to the festival, which Pilate allowed the Jews to retain. 

{k.) Tlui^econd, or Little Passover. —When the Passover was cele¬ 
brated the TOcoud year, in the wilderness, certain men were prevented 
from keeping it, owing to their being defiled by contact with a dead 
body. Being thus prevented from obeying the Divine command, they 
came anxiously to Moses to inquire what they should do. He was 
accordingly instructed to institute a second Pfissover, to be observed on 
the fourteenth of the following month, for thdfceuefit of any who had 
Ijeeii hindered from keeping the regular one in Kisan.'®’ The Tal¬ 
mudists called this the Little Passover. 

§ 11. (2) The PE^iTECOST,^®"- or Harvest Feast, or Feast op Weeks, 
may be regarded as a supplement to the Passover ; and accordingly its 
common Jewish name is Asnrtha^ the concluding assembly. It lasted 
only for one day; but the modern Jews extend it over two. The 
pDojjle, having at the Passover presented before God the first sheaf of 
the harvest, departed to their homes to gather it in, and then returned 
to keep tlie haiwest-feast before Jehovah. From the sixteenth of Nisan 
seven wi:oks were reckoned inclu.sively, and the next or fiftieth day was 
the Day of Pentecost, which fell on the sixth of Sivan (about the end 
of The intervening period included the whole of the grain 

htu'vest, of which the wlieat was the latest crop. Its commencement 
is also marked as from the time when thou beginnest to put the sickle 
to the corn.” 

The Pentecost was the Jewish harvest home, and the people were 
especially exhorted to rejoice before Jehovah with their families, their 
servants, the Levite within their gates, the stranger, the fatherless, 
and the widow, in the place cliccen by God for His name, as they 
brought a froowill-offeriug of their hand to Jehovah their God.^®^ That 
offering of cotirse included the Cha(fvjali ; biit the great feature of the 
celebration was the jn-esentatiou of the ti£o loaves^ made from the first- 
fi uita of the wheat-harvest, and leavened^ that is, in the state fit for 
ordinary food. In this point, as contrasted with the unleavened bread 
of the Pfissovor, wo see the more homely and social nattre of the feast; 


I.ev. lil. l-S, rtb 29-34. 
w Luv. vii, 16-18. 

Matt. xxviL 15; Mark xv. 6; Luke 
xxiii. 17; John xvilL 39. 

"Liv, V. 13. iw ffum. lx. 11. 

Wi On the meanfiig of the Passover, see 
Notes and TUustrations at the end of this 
Boction. The question whether the medt at 
which our Ix)rd instituted the Sacrament 
of the Eucharist was the paschal supper 
according to the Law, is discussed in the 


history of our Lord’s life. 

This Greek name is not the transla¬ 
tion of any corresponding word in the 
Pentateuch; but the latcT name of the 
feast, which naturally grew out of the cal¬ 
culation of its interval fttmi the Passover. 

xxiii. 16, xxxlv. 22; Lev. xxiii. 
15-22; Num. xxvlil. 26-31; Deut xvl. 9- 
12 ; 2 Macc. xii 32; Acts il. 1, xx. 16 
T dor. xvL 9. 
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while its bounty to tho poor is connected with the law which secured 
them plenty of gleaninj^s.^®* With the loaves two lambs were offered 
as a peace-offering; and all were waved before Jehovah, and given to 
the priests: the loaves, being leavened, conld not be offered on the 
altar. The other sacrifices were, a burnt-offering of a young bullock, 
two raras, and seven lambs, with a meivt and drink-offering, and a kid 
for a sin-ofi’eringj*^ Till the pentecostal loaves wore offered, the pro¬ 
duce of the Imiwest might not be eaten, nor could any other first-fruits 
be offered. Tlie whole ceremony was the completion of that dedication 
of the harvest to God, as its giver, and to whom both the land aiid 
the people were holy, which was begun by the offeiiug of the wave- 
sheaf at the Passover. The interval is still regarded aa.,a religious 
season. 

Tlio Pentecost is the only one of the three great feasts which is not 
mentioned a.s the memorial of even(.s in the history of the Jews. But 
such a significaucc has been found in tlie fact, that the Law was given 
from .Sinai on the fiftieth day after the deliverance from Kgypt.^*'^ Jii 
the Exodus, the peoplut were offered to God, as living first-fniits ; at 
Sinai their consecration to ilim as a nation was completed. The 
point is noticed by several of the Christian fathers, and the modern 
Jew.s connect with the Pentecost special thanks for the giving of the 
Law. 

The typical significance of tho Pentecost is made clear from the 
events of the day recorded in tho Acts of tho Apostles.*'® The pi’e- 
ceding Passover had been marked by the sacrifice upon tho cro.S3 of the 
true Paschal Lamb, and by his offering to his Father a.s “tlie first-fruits 
of them that slept.” The day of Pentecost found his disciples as¬ 
sembled at Jerusalem, like the Israelites before Sinai, waiting for “ the 
protni.se of the Father.” Again did God descend from heaven in fire, 
to pour forth that Holy Spirit, which gives the spiritual discernment 
of His law ; and the converts to Peter’s preaching were the first-fruits 
of the spiritual harvest, of which Christ had long before assured his 
disciples. Just as tho appearance of God on Sinai was the birthday of 
the Jewish nation, so w'as that Pentecost the birthday of tho Christian 
Church. “ As the posse.ssion of the Law had completed the deliverauco 
of the Hebrew race, wrought by the' hand of Moses, so the gift of the 
Spirit perfected the work of Christ pi the establishment of lli.s kingdom 
upon earth.” It has been observed that the Pentecost was tlie last 
Jewish fea.st that Paul was anxious to keep,**® and that Whitsuntide, 
its successor, was the first annual festival adopted in the Christian 
Church. 

§ 1‘2. (3) The Feast op TABBRNAcr.ii^s, or Feast op iNGATiiEniNO, 
completed thec^ycle of the festivals of the year, and was celebmted with 
gi’oat rejoicings. It was at once a thanksgiving for the harvest, pjkI a 
commemoration of tho time when the Israelites dwelt in tents during 
their passage through the wilderness.*** It fell in the autumn, when 
the whole of the chief fruits of the ground, the corn, the wine, and the 
oil, were gathered in.**'-* Its duration was strictly only seven days.**^ 
Bub it was followed by a day of holy convocation, distinguished by 
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SMcrifices of its own, which was sometimes spoken of as an eighth 
day.’^^ It lasted from the fifteenth till the twenty-second of the month 
of Tisri. 

During the seven days the Israelites were commanded to dwell in 
booths or huts {tabcmncles) formed of the boughs of trees, &e. The 
boughs w'ere of tlie olive, pine, myrtle, and otlier trees with thick 
foliage.^^ The command in Lev. xxiii. 4o is said to have been so 
understood, tliat the Israelites, from the first day of the feast to the 
seventli, carried in their hands ‘‘the fruit” (as in the margin of the A. 
V., noti7 «uf/K;.s, as in the text) “ of goodly trees, with branches of palm 
trees, boughs of thick trees, and willows of the brook.” 

The bumt-fvtierings of tlie Feast of Tabernacles were by fai* more 
numerous tljan tliose of any otlier festival. There were offered on 
each day two rams, fourteen lambs, and a kid for a sin-offering. But 
>yhat was ijiost i)cculiar was the arrangement of the sacrifices of bullocks, 
in all amounting to seventy. Tliirteen were offered on the first day, 
twelve on the second, eleven on the third, and so on, reducing the 
number by one each day till tlie seventh, wlj|^n seven bullocks only 
were offered. Wlien the Feast of Tabernacles fell on a Sabbatical 
year, portions of the law ivero read each day in public, to men, women, 
children, and straugens.^*^ 

Tlicre are two particulars in the observance of the Feast of Taber- 
naclo.s w'hich appear to bo referred to in the New Testiiment, but are 
not noticed in the Old. These were, the ceremony of pouring out 
some water of the pool of Siloam, and the display of some great lights 
in the court of the women. 

VVe are told that each Israelite, in holiday attire, repaired to the 
Temple with a palm hi'anch in one hand and the citron in the other, at 
the time of the ordinary morning sacrifice. One of the priests fetched 
some water in a golden ewer from the pool of Siloam. At the top of 
the Brazen Altar wei'e fi.\cd two silver basins with small openings at 
the bottom. Wine was poured into that on the eixstern side, and tlie 
water into that on the Avestern side, whence it was conducted by pipes 
into the Cedron, TheHallel*^® wa-s then sung. lu the evening, both 
meu and women assembled in the court of the women, expre.ssly to 
hold a rejoicing for the drawing of the water of Siloam. In this court 
were set up two lofty stands, each supporting four groat lamps. These 
were lighted on each night of tne festival. Many in the assembly 
carried liambeau-x, A body of Lovites, stationed on the fifteen steps 
loading up to the women’s court, played mstrumenta of music, and 
chanted the fifteen psalms, called in the authorised version Songs of 
Degreos.J^!^ Ringing and dancing wore afterwards continued for some 
time. The same ceremonies in the day, and the same joyous meeting 
in the evening, were renewe<l on each of the seven da^l. 

It appeal’s to be generally admitted that the words of our Saviour 
If any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink. He that be- 
lieveth on nie, as the Scripture hath said, out of his belly shall flow 
rivens of living water”—were suggested by the pouring out of the 
water of Siloam. The Jews seem to have regarded the rite os sym¬ 
bolical of tlm water miraculously supplied to their fathers from the 
rock at Menbah. But they also gave to it a more strictly spiritual 
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signification, in accordance with the use to which our Lord appears to 
turn it. Maimonides applies to it the very passage which aj)]^ears to be 
refen’ed to it by oiir Lord*^*—Therefore with joy shall ye draw 
water out of the wells of salvation.” The two iiieaiiiugs arc of course 
perfectly harmonious, as is shown by the use which St. Paul makes of 
the historical fact ^they drank of that spiritual rock that followed 
them : and that rock was Christ.” It is also i)robable that our Lord’s 
words —** I am the light of the world ’’—-refer to the great lamps of 
the festival. 

III. —The Day of Atonement. 

§ 13. TheD.\.Y OF Atonement is the one single fast, ord~y of humi¬ 

liation prescribed by the Mosaic Law; whence it is called Me 
and by the Talmudists the Day. It was observed on the tenth of 
Tisri, the seventh sacred and firet civil month, five days before the 
Feast of Tabernacles. Thus it was interposed between the Fe.ost of 
Trumpets, which ushered in the sabbatic mouth, and the most joyous 
festival of the year. 

It was kept .'is a moat Sfdemn Sabbath, when ;ill must abstain from 
work, and ‘‘afllict their souls” on pain of being “cut off from among 
the people.” Its ceremonies signified the public humiliation of the 
people for all the sins of the past yeiir, and the remission of those sins 
by the atonement which the High Priest made within the veil, wliither 
he entered on this day only. All the sacrifices of the day wero per¬ 
formed by the High Priest himself. Ho first washed his body in tlie 
Holy Place, and put on his white linen garments, not the robes of 
state.Coming out of the Tabernacle, ho first brought forward the 
saijrifices for himself and his family, which were provitled at his own 
cost ; a young bullock for a sin-ofiering, and a. ram for a buniL-ollering. 
This part of the ceremony set forth the imperfection of the ficvitica] 
priesthood, even in its highest roprosentativo. Sanctified by God liim- 
self, waslied with pure water, and clad in spotless garments, the High 
Prie.st was the type of the true Interces-sor and eternal Priest ; but 
still, 03 himself a sinner, he was infinitely below the “High Priest 
needed by us, who is holy, harinlcs.-i, imdefiled, separate from sinners 
who iieedeth not, us thoac IHyh I'j u sts, to ofior up sacrifice, frat for hut 
O'jcn sinSf and then for the people’s.” 

The High Priest then led forward the victims for the pcople’.s sins, 
which were provided at the public cost. They were a rtun for a burnt- 
offering, and two young goats for a si ii-offbring. Presenting the two 
goats before Jehovah, at the door of tlio Tabernacle, he crist lots upon 
them, the one lot being inscribed For Jiuiovah, the other Fou 
Azazel. The latter was called the ^cnpc-Gonit. 

The victims being thus prepared, tlie High Priest proceeded to offer 
the young bullock as the sin-offering for himself and his fmnily. 
Having sliiin it at the altar, he took some of its blood, witli a censor 
filled with live coals from the altar, and a handful of incense ; and 
entering into the Most Holy Plnce^ lie threw the incense on the coals, 
thus enveloping the ark in a fragrant cloud, and partially shrouding 
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it from his own eyes lest ho should die for a profanely curious gaze, 
and then sprinkled the blood seven times before the mercy-seat, on 
the east side of the ark.^^^ 

The goat ‘*of Jehovah” was then slain as a sin-offering for the 
people, and the High Priest again went into the Most Holy PLoce and 
performed tlie same ceremonies with its blood. As lie returned through 
the Holy Place, in which no one else was present, he purified it by 
sprinkling some of the blood of both victims on the altar of incense. 
ThU completed the purification of the sanctuary, the second stage of 
the atone incnt.^^ 

Then followed the remission of the people’s sins by the striking 
ceremony of devoting the Scape- Go d., tlie one on which the lot had 
fallen jl^ AzazeU’ The High Priest having laid his hands npou its 
head, and confessed over it tlm sins of the people, the victim, loaded 
{u? it were with th«»se sins, was led out, by a man chosen for the pur¬ 
pose, to the ivilderness, into “ a laud not inhabited,” and there let 
loose. Unwise curiosity has attcmpte<i to follow its fate. Scandalised 
apparently by the. idea of its being free to i||ix with other creatures, 
the Rabbis say that the naan who had charge of fho goat threw him 
backwards from the top of a precipice, and so dashed him to pieces, 
in palpable coubradiction of the law. Nor is there any ground for the 
beatitiful conception of the great painter, who .shows us the scape-goat 
on tlio shore of the Dead Sea, expressing the load of its devotion in 
every lineament. The simple meaning of the rite is the full remi-^sinn. 
of rtiu.s ; atid the aniuial who bore them aw.ay was thenceforth as free 
as tho pai'doned sinner. To trace it, or to endeavour to identify it, 
would bo a profanation ; just ixs the idea of remission is expressed by 
not eu'/Kii inj for si'as, not findinf/ them, castiwf than behind the back. 
“ As far Jis the ca»st is from the west, so far hath He removed our trails- 
gi’cssions from us.” The “escaped goat” must be viewed in connec¬ 
tion with the one which gave up its life “ for Jehovah ; ” the death 
of the one being the price of the liberty of the other; and both, 
together formed a typo of Christ, who, by his death and resurrection, 
“ took away the .sin of the world.” This idea of remission seems to be 
involved in the name to which the scapegoat was devoted; “for 
Azazol” signifying “for complete removal.” 

The great ceremony of the remis.«ion of sins being thus completed, 
the High Priest, after again washing his body in the Holy Place, and 
resuming liis robes of state, completed the oflering of the slain victims. 
The two ram.s were burnt upon the altar, with the fab of the two sin- 
oflerings ; but the llcsh of the latter was cai'ried away and burnt with¬ 
out the camp. Those who performed this olfice, and the man who 
had led away, tho scape-goat, washed their bodies and their clothes 
before returning to the camp. • 

The significance of these types of the true atonement, not by the 
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blood of bulls and goats, but by tho precious blood of Christ himself, 
our High Priest, is set foi'th iu the Epistle to the Hebrews.’*' 

IV.—Festivals aftku the Captivii’y. 

, § 14. (1) The B'east of Purim or of Lors was an annual festival 

instituted to commemorate the preservatiou of the Jews iu Persia from 
the massacre with which they were threatened through the machina¬ 
tions of H.ainan.’*'- 

The festival lasted two days, and was regularly observed on the 
fourteenth and fifteenth of Adar. It is not easy to conjecture what 
may have been tho ancient tuo<le of observance, so as to have given the 
occasion something of the dignity of a national religion festival. 
According to modern custom, as soon as the stars begin to sippoar, 
Avhen the fourteenth of the month has commenced, candles are lighted 
up in token oT rejoicing, and the people assemble in the synagogue. 
After a short prayer and thanksgiving, the reading of the Book of 
Esther commences. When the reader comes to the name Hamau 
tlie whole cimgrcgatioiT cry out, '^May his name be blotted out," or 
“ Let tho name of the ungodly perish.” When tho namt!.s of the sous 
of Ilaman are read the reader utters them with a continuous euuucia- 
tiou, so as to make them into one word, to signify that they were 
hanged all at once. When the Megilhth is read through, the whole 
congregation exclaim, “ Cur.sed be Haman ; blessed bo Mordeeai ; 
cursed be Zoresh (the wife of Hainan) ; bles.sed bo Esther; cursed be 
all idolators ; blessed be all Israelites, and blessed be Harboiiali who 
hanged Haman.” In the morning service iu the syuagoguc, cm the 
fourteeutli, after tho prayers, the passage is read from the law which 
relates the destnictiou of the Amalekites, the people of Agag,’*’ the 
supposed ancestor of Haman.’*' The Book of Esther is then road again 
in the same miuiner, and with the samo responses from the congrega¬ 
tion, as on the preceding evening. 

The fourteenth of Adar, as the very day of the deliverance of the 
Jews, is more solemnly kept than the thirteenth. But wlieu the 
service in the synagogue is over, all give themselves up to merrymaking. 

§ 15. (2) The Feast of Dedication was the festival instituted to 
commemorate the purging of the Temple and the rebuilding of the 
altar after Judas Maccabams had driven out the Syrians, n.c. IG4. It 
is named only once in the Canonical Scriptures, Ji^hn x. 22. Its insti¬ 
tution is recorded in 1 Macc. iv. .52-59. It commenced on the twenty- 
fifth of Chisleu, the anniversary of the pollution of tho Temple by 
Antiochus Epiphanes, ii.c. 167. Like the great Mosme feasts, it lasted 
eight days, but it did not require attendance at Jerusalem. It was an 
occasion of mucE festivity. The writer of 2 Macc. tells us that it wari 
celebrated in nearly the same manner as the Feast of Tabernacles, with 
the carrying of branches of trees, and with much singing (x. G, 7). 
Josephus states that the festival was called ‘'Lights.” in the Temple 
at Jerusalem the “ Hallel” was sung every day of the feast. 


IS* Qup. ix.-x. 

It Was probably called Purim by the 
Jews In irony. Their great enemy Hainan 
appears to have been very superstitious and 
much given to casting lots (Kstb. iil. 7). 
They gave the name Purim, or Lots, to the 
oommomorativc lltitival, because he -hud 


thrown lots to asceitcdn what day would be 
auspicious for him to catt y into effect the 
bloody decree wbich the king had issued ttt 
his instance (Ksth. ix, 24). 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(A.) MEANINU OF I'llB PASSOVER. 

In the interpretation of tins most signifi¬ 
cant of all the types of the Mosaic dispen¬ 
sation, \\o, must triuie the double reference 
to its imau’diate occasion and to its wider 
spi)‘itual moaning; Its twofold aspect,to the 
de\ out Isr^lite then, and to the Christian 
now. Tiy following are the chief and 
obvious ]io!nts: many moie have beiru 
suggested by tlic soiiietimes too rctined 
ingenuity of commentators. 

I. In itx primary (1.) Tho 

I’uhclial Lamb was a sacrifice. The chief 
characteristics of a sacrifice are all dis¬ 
tinctly asio iVxd to it. it was offered in the 
holy place (Lent. .\vi. 5, 6) ; the blood was 
si>rinkl-.*d oil the altar, and the fat w’as 
burned (2 Chron. xxx. 16. xxxv. 11), The 
language of Ivv. xii. 27, xxiii. 18; Num. ix. 
7; Dent. xvi. 2,5, togi'thcr with 1 Cor. v. 7, 
would seem to decide the question lieyond 
ihe reach of doubt. The lamb, the gentlest 
of all creatures,must biiivilhaut bleiaishtta 
teach, not only the general principle of 
olfering our best to God, but also the special 
doctrine, that an expiatory sacrifice must 

that of the innocent for the guilty. 

(2.) Tho Paschal Lamb was also a feast. 
Kveii amidst the confusion of that awful 
night, th<!y ate it with joy for their doliver- 
uno3. But it was also their last ft.aist in 
Kgypt, from whose “ flesh-pots ” they were 
now for ever parting. The bread which 
they had not hud time to leaven, the bitter 
herbsi, their haste, and their travel liiffg 
eqnipnirnt, all taught them that it was no 
s<'a.s«m of sensual pleasure, and that hence¬ 
forth they W'cre dependent onOod alone for 
food. 

II , In its perpetual sjnmtual sense: 
ClIIilST OTJK Pa!<SUVKK is SACBtt'ICED FOU 
ITS (1 Cor. V. 7). The blood of the first 
IKischal lambs sprinkled on the doorways 
of the houses has ever been regarded as the 
ijest defined foreshadowing of that blood 
•which has redeemed, savetl, and sanctified 
us (Heb. xi. 28). The lamb itself, sacrifiad 
by the worshipper without the intervention 
of a priest, luid i|s flesh being eaten •without 
r(«ervc as a meal, exhibits the most perfect 
of peace-offerings, the closest type of Gie 


atoning Sacrifice who died for us and has 
made our peace with God (Is. liii. 7; Jolui 
i. 2»; cf. the expression “iny sacrifice,” 
K.^. xxxiv. 25; also ICx. xii. 27 ; Aefs viii. 
32; 1 Cor.’ v. 7 ; 1 P<!t, I, 18, 19). The un¬ 
leavened bread is recognised as tho figure 
of the state of sanctification which is th(‘ 
true element of the believer in Christ 
(1 Cor. V, 8 ), The baste with which the 
meal was oaten, and the girt-up loins, tlje 
staves and the sandals, arc fit emblems of 
tlie life of the Christian pilgrim, t-ver 
hastening aw‘ay from the woild towards 
his hcttvfmjy destination (Luke xii. 35; 
1 Pet. 1. ii. 1] ; Kplj. V. 15; Hi b. .xi. 
13). 

Tiio offering of the Oraer (sec p, 2i s) found 
full expression only in that I’irsl born of all 
creation, who, having died and risen again, 
became “the First-fruits of them that 
slept" (1 Cor. XV. 20). As the first of 
the first-fruits, no other offering of this sort 
seems HO likely m the Omer to liave im 
ine<liately suggested tiie expressions used, 
Kom. viiL 23, xi. 16; Jam. i. 18; Itev 
xiv. 4. 

'I'lic ci-owiiiiig application of the paschal 
ritoa to the truths of which thi'y were the 
shadowy promises appears to be that which 
is afforded by the fact that our Lord’s 
death occurred during tho festival. Ac¬ 
cording to the Ifivine purjwsp, the true 
Lamb of God was slain at newly the some 
time as " the Lord’s Pastsover,” in obedience 
to the letter of the T.aw. 

(B.) TUB J.BW1SII CALKNDAK. 

'I’hk .fewish year being strictly lunar, and 
the day of the New Moon coinnam to tho 
preceding and succeerling inontli, the cor¬ 
respondences with our month vary in dif¬ 
ferent years according to the intercalation. 
Generally speaking, the months appendcit 
below to the Jewish are to I'c lakm with 
ten days (or less) of the preceding month; 
but sometimes tho overnmning is the 
otlicr •way. For example, according to the. 
present calendar of tihc Jeu's, tho Ibt of 
Nisan fell on March 2ist, April 7th, and 
March 28th, in 1863, 1864, and 1865, re¬ 
spectively. 
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(B.) THE JEWISH CALENDAR 


CoR&E»eoNi>uia Dates rou TxmiJii Years. 

Jewxrh Cat.kndah 

A.ivC* 56^3. 

A.D. 1863. 

A.M. 5624. 

A.D. 18&4. 

A.M. 5625. 

A.P. 1865, 

(In the Bocred Order of the Months). 

^lar. 21 . . 

Apr, 7 . a 

Mar. 28 . « 

1. Altm or NI8AN. April. 

1. New Moon. 

Apr. 4* 5,10,11 

Apr. 31,22,27,28 

Apr, 11,12,17,18 

15,16,21,22. Fassovkb Days, l> 3, 7, last. 

Apr. ly . . 

. 

* * 

30. Now Moon, 

Apr, 20 . . 

May 7 . . 

Apr. 27 . . 

II. JYAB (Yiah). May.U 

1, Now Moon. 

Apr. 29 . . 

^lay 24 . . 

May 14 . * 

10. Death of Elijah (Lag IV Omor). Feat. 

May 1 , . 

. , 

« » 

12. 

May 17 . . 


■ m 

28. Death of Bamuel. Faat. 

May 19 . . 


• • 

30. New Moon. 

May 19 • • 

June 5 . . 

Afav 26 a • 

HI. SIVAN. Juno. 

1. Now HrMm. 

Hay 24,25, . 

June to, 11 . 

Ikay 31, JnuA 1 

6,7, P£NTECX>8T or SchuoUi. 

June 17 . , 

• • 

« • 

30. New Moon. 

JUUQ 18 . . 

.July 5 a . 

June 25 , . 

IV. THAMMUZ. July. 

1. New Moon. 

July 5 . . 

July 21 . . 

July li . . 

17. T>ddng of Jeruitalfm hy Tita9. 

Jnly 17 . . 

Aug. 3 . . 

July 2*4 . , 

V'. AB. August 

1. New M4>»n. 

July 26 . . 

Aug. 11 . . 

Aug. 1 . . 

9. of Temple, 

July .11 . . 

* • 

15. 'rubeali. IMtle F^^ativcih 

Autf. 15 . . 

• 9 

. 

30. Now Mix;n. 

Aug. IG , a 

Sept> 2 - . 

Ang. 23 . . 

VI. ELFL. fieptemlicr. 

1. New Moon. 

Aug. 22 . . 

Sept. 1 • , 



7, Dedicatiou of V'alls hv NchcmlulL 

a * 

♦ ► 

17. Expulsion of the Greeks. 

K M. A(i24. 

A,M, 5625. 

a.M. Mas. 

B<^lniung of Civil Year. 

A,t». 1863-4. 

■ A.P. 

A.i>. 1865-6. 

1 

?f pi- U, 15 . 

<X-t. 1,3.. 

8cpt. 21,22 . 

VII. TISUI. Ortobc?r. 

1, 2. Nkw Tear and Now Moon. 

Stpt. 16 . . 

Ort 3 . . 

S*.pt. 24 • . 

3. I^eath of Fo^f. 

.StJpl. 23 . . 

Oct. 10 . . 

tSept. 30 . . 

10. Klpur. Dav OP* ATO>’ii:-MKNT. r««/. 

St pt* 28» 29 , 

Oct. 15,10 . 

Oct. 5,6 . 

15, 16. KBAHT OP TAUl&UNAChES. 

cx*t. 1 , . 



18. IfrKUiuna Kahha. 

4 . , 

OtH. 21 . . 

Ort. 11 . . 

21. TVjuiI of Mnnudien <>r of ratnrja 

<>:t. 5 , . 

Oct. 22 , . 

Oct. 12 . . 

22. Eml of tVjwt of I'abernardctL 

Oct, 6 . . 

Oct. 23 . . 

Oct. 13 . . 

*22, Keast of tliO Iaw, 

Ort. 14 . , 

Oct. SI . . 

Ofi. 21 . . 

VUJ. CTJKsVAN (MarchoBvan). November 

1. Now 

Not, 12 . . 

Nov. :w . . 

Nov. 19 . . 

IX. OIIISLEU. Devotuber. 

1. New Moou. 

iJeo G « * 

Ittjc, 24 . . 

Due. 13 • . 

25. iiauuca. Dedi(.-ation of Temple, 

iX.fr, 11 , . 

l 

' Dec. .10 . . 

Dec. 19 , e 

X. THEBET. January. 

L Now Moon. 

I>e.\ 20 . * 

: X 65. 

Jon. B . . 1 

Deo. 28 

10. Si<;geg)if Jerusalem. Fost. 

1864. 

■ 

1866. 

XT. BEDAT. February. 

Jsti. 9 . . 

Jati. 2B . . 

Jim. 17 • e 

1. New Moon. 

>Vb. 8 , . 

FeK 27 , . 

i 

XU. ADAR. March. 

1. New Moon. 

Fl'U 21 r . 


• • i 

lA lAitloFurlm. 

^far. 9 . . 


1 

XII.* VEADAR (Tnterf'alary). lAtier part of 
Bfaroh anti begituihig of Ai^ril 

1. New Mooa. 

Mar. 21 . . 

Mar. 9 . . 

• i 

13. FeaRt of Esther. 

Mar. 22,23 , 

Mar. 12,13 - 

• • 

14,15. Fca<rt of Puiim and Shusham Ptiilni* 

Apr. 6 . . 

1 

• • 

iMi Day of tho Year. 


MEM.’^Tbe J«wi«b you ooniiiina SM da^R, or 12 Ituiaiinng of Uin moon; bnt In a uyr.te of 19 yonr» an 
Interoalary moutb (Wador) ia ueVen tlnoM intrudoc-od to render tho arerago length of the year naarly 
(surreci. 
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SECTION VII. 

Laws Constitutional, Civil, and Criminal. 

^ 1 .—B. IjAws CoNSTiTTrrroNAt, axd PotmcAt.: Hret Stage—The government tb<H> 
crutic. (i 2. Second Stage—Continuance of the theocracy— The Judges. $ 3 Third 
Stage—ApiKtiiitment of a K!liig. 4. The princes of the congregation. 95 Judges. 

(J 6. The seventy elders. J 1, —C. Laws Civil; I. Laws of persons —Fatner and 
Sou. $ Husband and wife, ^ 9. Master and slave. ^ JO. Strangers. $ 11.—II. 
I.at^of things —Law's of land and proi)erty. ^ 12. Laws of debt. $ 13, Taxation. 
^ 14.—1). Law's CitiMiNAL—Offences against God—The first four Commandments, 
$ 1,5. Offences against man—The last six Commandments. 

B. LAWS, CONSTITUTIONAL POLITICAL.^ 

§ 1. Tho Political Constitution of the Jew'isli Commonwealth, as we 
have seen, is founded entirely upon a religious basis. In its form it is 
Tubocratic— a momrchy, with Jehovah for the only Ling, all magis¬ 
trates and judges being His ministers: in its su!jstance and spirit, it is a 
commonwealth^ in the strict sense, its object being the highest welfare of 
the whole people, who enjoy equal rights as being all the children of 
God, and united by the bond of holiness. The formal constitution 
gi*ew out of the wants of the people. When the people left Eg 3 'j>t, 
they could not be called a nation, in the political sense ; but a body of 
tribes, united by tho bonds of gi’ace and religion, and especially by 
the promise given to the fathers.” 

Kacli of these tribes had its own patriarchal government by the 
'*priuce.s” of the tribe, and the “heads” of the respective families, 
and we find their authority subsisting through the whole history of the 
nation. But no central government was as yet provided. God pre¬ 
served it in his own hands, and committed its administration to Moses 
as His servant. Tho people wore all collected in one encampment, 
around the tabernacle of Jehovah, their ever present king. They were 
commamied by His voice, whether directly or through Moses, and 
their movements were guided oy His visible signs. If any doubtful 
case arose, of law or policy, there was His oriwle to be consulted. If 
any opposition was made to the authority of His minister, Jehovah 
summoned the rebels to His ju’esence at the door of the tabernacle, 
smote them with leprosy, consumed them with pestilence, devoureil 
them with fire, or sent them down alive into the nit. Such was the 
simple constitution of this period; God governing oy His will, while 
embodying that will in tlie Law. 

§ 2. In the second stage of their history, their first settlement in 
Canaan, the constitution was essentially tho same. Jehovah was still 
their king, present in His tabernacle to exorcise the supreme govern¬ 
ment, and to give oracles for all doubtful cases, and committing the 
executive power to Joshua, who is distinctly recognised as the suc¬ 
cessor of Moses, only be was a military leader instead of a lawgiver. 
He ends his course, like Moses, by gathering the people together 


1 Tlie I.taw8 Eeligious and Ceremonial have formed Uta 8ut|Jcc( of the preooding 
six socUona For tho divibion of the law, see p. 181. 
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at Gilgal, around the sanctuary of Jehovah, aud binding them once 
more to the covenant of their God and King, 

All this time, no distinct provision had been made in the Law for 
any successor to the authority of Moses aud Joshua, except the pro¬ 
spective law of the kingdom, which does not yet come into force. Nor 
is it easy to determine the form which the Theocracy would have 
assumed, had the people remained faitliful to its principles ; whether a 
hierarchy, or a senate of the princes, or the govenmient of a chief magis¬ 
trate, not as a king in his own right, but as the vicegerent of Jehovah. 
By omitting to refer the case to the oracle of Jehovah, the nation 
settled down into a disorderly compound of the first and second forms, 
so far as they had any central government at all. But, in tuyth, the 
several tribes were so occupied in securing their new posso.s8ions, that 
it required a common danger to bring them together at all. Mean¬ 
while they neglected the sanctuary, and began to worship the gods of 
the country ; and .so their oppre.ssions by the neighbouring nations 
wero at once the fruit of tj^ir disunion, and a judicial punishment for 
their disloyalty to Johovaln 

The Judges were temporary and special delivei’crs, sent by God to 
meet these several emei’gencies, jiot supreme magistrates, succeeding to 
tlie authority of Moses and Joshua. Their power only extended over 
poHions of the country, and some of them W’ero contemporaneous.^ 
Still they supplied, to some extent, the want of a chief magistrate; 
and the nouse of Gideon founded a brief dynasty in the centre of the 
country. But the only recognised central autliority was still the 
ontcle at Shiloh, which sunk into a system of prie.4tly weakness and 
disorder under Kli and hia soma. Even while the admiiiistmtion of 
Samuel gave something like a settled government to the South, there 
was scope for the irregular exploits of S.am.soii on the bordera of tlie 
Philiatiues ; aud Samuel at last established his authority u.s Judge and 
Prophet, but still as the servant of Jehovah, only to sec it so abused by 
his sons as to exhaust the patience of the x>cople, who now at length 
demanded a King, after the pattern of the surrounding nations. 

§ 3, This demand was trea1;ed Jis an act of treason to Jehovah, who 
punished it by granting such a king as they desired. The government 
of Saul was an experiment, in which the self-will of the King was ever 
attempting to set him free from his trufe position as the minister of the 
Theocracy ; and Jehovah’s supreme authority was as constantly as¬ 
serted by the intervention of His prophet Samuel, and finally by Saul’s 
disastrous end and the extinction of his family. 

The monarchy of the people’s own choice being thus cast down, 
^‘God found David, the son of Jesse, a man after God’s own heart” 
(that is, of His owfe choice) j and bis elevation mai'ks the establishment 
of the true Hebrew monarchy, in which the king,' though externally on 
an equal footing with other monarchs, acknowledged himself the ser¬ 
vant of Jehovah, and the guardian of His law, and submitted to guid¬ 
ance and rebuke by the prophets. This constitution was designed to 
/reconcile, in condescension to the wants of tin; people, the government 
of man with the authority of God, and so to bo a tyi^e of Christ’s king¬ 
dom. How hard it was for human nature to conform tw'this model 
was proved by Bolomon, whose character exhibits both the good aud 
bad sides of royal power ; and the same conflict was worked out in tlie 
separate kingdoms of Israel and Judah; the formei* develojiing the 


* Sec below, c. xvii. 




consequences of open rebellion against Jehovah, though checlsed by tlio 
prtjpbets, especially Elijah and Elisha, the latter preserving the pro¬ 
fession of godliness, and having its true spirit from time to time 
revived by such kings as Her^ekiah and Josiah. and privileged to con¬ 
tinue the line of Messiah’s kingdom, but surely though slowly tending 
to the retribution of the people’s original disloyalty, in the captivity at 
Babylon. The lesson was so far effective, that the principle of the 
theocracy was never again violated till iJerod’s usurpation, which 
only formed a contrast to the kingdom of Christ now ‘‘at hand.” 

’I’lie state of things thus exemplified was provided for in the Law of 
M oscs; and there can be no better example of the prospective adap- 
tatioii#f the law to the people’s wants. Even while forbidding them 
to desire a king, because Jehovah was their king already, M.ose.s traced 
out the c«uistitutioii of the future kingdom.'^ The king was to be 
chosen by God himself. The manner in which he was elected and 
anointed is seen in the cases of Saul and David, Solomon, and several 
of the later kings. The principle of Aij^uvenant or rnutml contract 
between the king and the people is distinctly recognised.'* 

Tlio po.sitive law of tho kingdom was summed up in the one great 
duty of governing according to the law of God, of which the king was 
to write out a cof)y in a lKU)k, and read therein all the days of his life, 
that by his obedience his kingdom and life miglit be prolonged. He 
was warned against assuming despotic axithority over his brethren ; 
and wc find the princes and the congregation not only using remon¬ 
strance,’’ but exercising control over him.® Ho was forbidden to main¬ 
tain a cavalry furce; a check on aggressive warfare, designed especially 
to guard against any attempt to return to Egypt.'^ Neither was he to 
have many wives or great treasures; and the case of Solomon i« an 
example of the fatal effect of transgressing this prohibition. To those, 
laws of Mo.se.s the fii’st king added tho prerogative of compulsory ser¬ 
vice, of making war, and of exacting a titlw.® Erom the first, the king 
assumed judicial power, and exorcised summary jurisdiction, even to the 
extent of <lepo.siug the High Priest.® In religious matters he might guide 
the natio3i, as in building and dedicating the Temple, but tho attempt 
to enter the sanctuaiy wjts punished as impiety, as in Uzziah’s case. 

§ 4, The Princes of the Congreqationy or beads of tribes, seem to have 
.always retained a certain power in the state. In the desert they appear 
as representatives of their several tribes. They unite with Joshua in 
making the treaty with the Gibeonites.*® Under David they are named 
next to tho captains of tho host.*^ In later times, as already stated, 
they are found controlling the king. ' 

§ 5. The Judges. There can be no doubt that, in Ih^sld patriarchal con¬ 
stitution, j ustice was administered, os among tho A nibs to tho pre-sent day, 
by tlie hea<ls of houses or ‘ ‘ patriarchal seniors.” ** In Egypt these must 
have been the only judges among the people;^® and from the important 
place affcerwai’ds assigned to them, it may be inferred that they never 
quite forfeited this privilege.*® Their authority was superseded by tht^ 


® Dent, xvi.j4-’20. { 

< 2Saui, V.5; ‘j K. xl. 17. 

5 1 K, xil. l-«. 

« .Jert'ro. xxvi. 10-I4, sxxviii. 4, 5, Arc. | 
* Pent, xvi, 18; cotnp. Josh. xJ. 6; ■ 
2 Sum. viil. 4; IK. x. 26-29. 

S’ 1 Sum. viil. full. 


• 1 S.U 11 . xxli. 11-19; 2 Soni. xH. 1-6, 
V. 4-11 ; 1 K. ii. 20-27, ill. 16-2S. 

Josb. lx. 15. 
u 1 Chr. xxvii. lG-22. 

•3 .lob x'xlx. 7, S. 9. w S(«; Ex. 11.14. 
n Num. vli. 2,10,11, xvii. 6, xxvfi li; 
Josb. xxil. 11. 
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mission of MoseSj for jnstico was regarded as proceeding from God 
himself. But wlieii, finding the burthen of justice too great for him, 
he appointed judges over tens, fifties, hundreds, and thousands, with an 
appeal to himself, these ofiicuil judijes seem to have been chosen out of the 
former class.'* Under Joshua wre find a similar order of judges, form¬ 
ing a supreme court of judicature.'® These seem to be the judges to 
whom, in conjunction with the priests, there was an ar»poal from the 
inferior magistrates; but in what manner they were chosen we ai*© 
not informed, except in the case of the reformation of government by 
Jehosbaphat.'® They were required to be able, godly, truthful, and 
incorrupt;'** their persons and characters were sacred from attack or 
slander, and they are dignified with the title of “ gods.” TheCljevites 
were associated with them, as local judges, from the settlement in 
Canaan. The supremo judicial authoi’ity was vested in the High Priest, 
as the organ for “ enquiring of Jehovah,” and under tlio monarchy in 
the king. There seems t«) have been no material distinction between 
civil and criminal procedurn* as both fell under the same principle of 
obedience to God’s law. 

§ 6. The Seventy Elders associated with Moses were a special council, 
not only for the administration of justice, but to assist in the govern¬ 
ment.^' They must not be confounded with tlie Sonhedrim, or great 
ecclesiastical council of Seventy (so often mentioned in the Ne>v Testa¬ 
ment), which was only founded after the Captivity. 


C. LAWS CIVIL. 

§ 7. It has already been observed that the principles of the civil law 
of Moses are baaed on the religious position of the people, as the holy 
children of God axid brethren to one another. Its detmls doubtless 
embodied much of the old patriarchal law, and in some instances the 
circumstances ai’e recorded out of which new laws arose. Our limit.s 
will permit us to give only a brief analysis of these laws, as well as of 
the criminal laws. Their chief provisions may be classified as follows:— 


1. The Law oPjPersons. 

§ 8. (u) Op Father and Son. —Tlie purer of a Father to be held sacred; 
cursing, or smiting (Ex. xxi. 15, 17; Lev. xx. 9), or stubborn »vnd 
wilful disobedience to be considered capital crimes. But uncontrolled 
power of life and .death was apparently refused to the father, and 
Tested only in the congregation (Deut. xxi. 18-21). 

Might of the frst^^rn to a double portion of the inheritance not to be 
set aside by partiality (Deut. xxi. 15-17).*2 

Inlteritance by Dartg/Uers to be allowed in default of sons, provided 
that heiresses married in their own tribe. (Nurn. xxvii. 6-8, comp, xxxvi.) 

Daughters unmarried to be entirely dependent on their father (Num, 
fTXX. 3-5), _ _ 


Ex. xvii!.; Deut. i. 15, IG. 

^ Josh. It. 2, 4, xxii, 14, xxiv. 1. 
w Deut. xvil. 8-13. 

M 2 Chr. xix. 8. 

»» Ex. xvlil. 21; Deut. xvi. 18-20. 

^ Ex. xxi 6, xxii 8,0,28; Fs. Ixxxii 6 


John X. 34; Acts xxili. 5. * 

Num. xi 16-25. 

*• For an example of the authority of 
the flrst-lx>rn, see 1 Sam. xx. 29 (“my 
brother, he hath comTuandod me to be 
there”). ' 
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§ 9. (6) Ha8BA.ND AND WxFE. — The power of a Htisband to be bo great that 
a wife could never be sui juris, or enter independently into any engage¬ 
ment, even before God (Nura. xxx, 0-15). A widow or divorced wife 
became independent, and did not again fall under her father's power 
(ver. 9). 

J)iwree (for uncleanness) allowed, but to be formal and irrevocable 
(Dout. xxiv. 1-4). 

Marriage within certain degrees forbidden (Lev. xviii, &c.). 

A Slave Wife, whether bought or captive, not to be actual property, 
nor to bo sold; if ill-treated to be ipso facto free (lix. xxi. 7-9; Dout. 
xxi. 10-14). 

ShmcUtt^ iigainat a wife’s virginity, to be punished by fine, and by 
deprival of power of divorce; on the other hand, ante-connubial un- 
cleauuesa in her to be punished by death (Dcut. xxii. 19-21). 

The laising up of seed (Levirate law) a formal right to be claimed by 
the widow, under pain of infamy, with a view to preseiwatiou of 
families (J)eut. xxv. 5-10). 

§ 10. (c) Master and Slavjs. — Power of Master so far limited, that death 
under actual chastisement was punishable (Ex. xxi. 20); and maiming 
was to give liberty ipso facto (ver. 26, 27). 

'The Jfcbrcio Slave to he freed at the sabbatical year,** and provided with 
necessaries (his wife and children to go with him only if they came to 
his master with him), unlosa by his own fonnal act he consented to be 
a perpetual slave (Ex. xxi. 1-6; Deut. xv. 12-18). In any case (it 
would seem) to be freed at the jubilee (Lev. xxv. 10 ), with his children. 
If .sold to a resident alien, to be always redeemable, at a pnee propor¬ 
tional to the distance of the jubilee (Lev. xxv. 47-54). 

Foreign Slaves to be held and inherited as property for ever (Lev. 
xxv, 45, 46); and fugitive slaves from foreign nations not to be given 
up ^Deut. xxiii. 15). 

§ 11. (d) Strangers. —They seem never to have been sui juris^ or able 
to protect themselves, and accordingly protection and kiuduess towards 
them are enjomed as a sacred duty (Ex. xxii. 21; Lev. xix. 39, 94). 
These strangers correspond to the class afterwards called Proselytes. 

II. Law op Things. 

§ 12. (a) Laws op Land (and Propertv). —(1) All Land to be the 
property of God alone, and its holders to be deemed His tenants (Lev. 
xxv. 23). 

(2) All sold Land therefore to retw'n to its original owners at the 
jubilee, and the price of sale to be calculated a<^ordingly; and re¬ 
demption on equitable tenns to be allowed at all times (xxv. 25-27). 

A Mouse sold to be redeemable within a year; and, if not redeemed, 
to pass away altogether (xxv. 29, 90). 

Put the Mouses of the Levifes, or those in nnwalled villages to be 
redeemable at all times, in the same way as land; and the Levitical 
suburbs to be inalienable (xxv. .91-94). 

(3) iMndmor Houses sanctified, or tithes, or unclean firstlings to be 
capable of being redeemed, at the addition of one-fifth their value (cal¬ 
culated according to the distance from the jubilee-year by the priest) ; 
if devoted by the owner and unredeemed, to be .hallowed at the jubilee 


S3 The difficulty of enforcing this law is seen in Jer, xxxlv. 8-16, 
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for ever, and given to tbe priests; if only by a possessor, to return to 
the owner at the jubilee (Lev. xxvii, 14-34). 

(4) Inheritance. 

I 

1 

(l) Hons. I 

(2) DaugJUers.^* 

(3) Brothers. ] j 

(4) Uticlee 0 T>. the Fafhei-’s svie. | 

(5) Mxt kinsmen, generally. 

§ 13. (&) L«vw8 op Deiit.—( 1 ) All Debts (to an Israelite) to be 
released at the 7th (sabbatical) year; a blessing promised to obedience, 
and a curse on refusal to lend (Deut. xv. 1 - 11 ). 

( 2 ) Usurif (from Israelites) not to bo taken (Ex. xxii. 25-27; Deut. 
xxiii. 19, 20 ). 

( 3 ) Pledges not to bo insolently or ruinously exacted (Deut. xxiv. 0 , 
10-13, 17, 18). 

§ 14. (c) Taxation. — (f'j Census-rmney, a poll-tax (of a. h.alf-shekel), 

to be paid for the service of the tn'iernaclc ( Ex. xxx. 12 -I()^. 

All spoil in war to bo halved ; of the combatant’s half, 3 ^,th, 

of the people’s, -^^th, to be paid fora “ hcave-ofl’ering ” to Jehovali. 

(2) Tithes. 

(a) Tithes of all produce to be given for maintenance of the 
Levites (Nuin. xviii. 20-24). 

(Of this ^'^th to be paid as a heavo-offoring for maiutcnanca 
of the priests, Exod. xxx. 24-32). 

(j 8 ) Second Tithe to be bestowed in religious feasting and charity, 
either at the Holy Place, or every 3rd year at home (?) (Dent. 
Xiv. 22-28). 

( 7 ) First Frtiits of corn, wnne, imd oil (.at least ^^th, generally 
:i’(jth, for the priests) to be oIFered .at Jerusalem, with a solemn 
declaration of dependence on God the King of Israel ,i>eut. 
xxvi. 1-1.5; Num. xviii. 12, 13). 

Firstlings of cle.an betists; the redemption-money (.5 shekeVs) of 
man, and (§ shekel, or 1 shekel) of unclean beasts, to be 
given to the priests after sacrifice (Kura, xviii. 1.5-18;. 

(3) Poor-Laws. 

(a) Gleanings (in field or vineyard) to bo a legal right of the 
poor (Lev. xix. 9, 10 ; Deut. xxiv. 19-22). 

(^) Slight Trespass (eating on the spot) to be allowed as legal 
(Deut. xxiii. 24, 2.5j. 

( 7 ) Second Tithe (see 2 / 3 ) to be given in charity. 

(5) Wages to be paid day by day (Deut. xxiv. 1-5). 

(4) Maintenance of Priests (Num. xviii. 8-32). 

(a) 7'enth of Levites' Tithe. (See 2 a.) 

(j 8 ) Tlie heave and wave-offerings (breast and right shoulder of all 
peace-ofiTerings). 

( 7 ) The meat amf sin-offerings, to be eaten solemnly, and only in 
the holy place. 

(5) First-Fruits and redemption-money. (See 2 7 .) 

(«) Price of all devoted things, unless specially given for a sacred ser¬ 
vice. A man’s service, or that of hia household, to be redeemed 
at 50 shekels for man, 30 for woman, 20 for boy, and 10 for girl. 



“ IMrpsacs to marry In their own ti ibn (Num. xxvii. 6-8. xxxvi.). 
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D. LAWS CRIMINAL. 

§ 15. (a) OFFKNCB65 AGAINST CoD (of the nature of treasonj.—-PVrsf 
Commandinent. Acknowledgment of false gods (Ex. xxii. 20), os e.g. 
Moloch (Lev. xx. 1-5;, and generally all idolatry (Dout. xiii., XTii, 
2-5;. 

Second Commandment. Witchcraft and fake prophecy (Ex. xxii. 18; 
Deut. xviii. 9-22; Lev. xix. 31). 

Third Commandment. Blasphemy (Lev, xxiv, 15, 16). 

Fourth ^mmandmenf, Sobbath-breakiruj (Num. xv. .32-36).— Punishment 
in all oasSfdeath by stoning. Idolatrous cities to be utterly destroyed. 

§ 10 (6) OFPENCii:s AGAINST Man. — Fifth Commandment. Disobedience 
to or cursing or smiting oiparents (Ex. xxi. 1.5, 17; Lev. xx. 9 ; Deut. 

xxi. 18-21), to bo punished by death by stoning, publicly adjudged 

and inflicted; so also of disobedience to the priests (as judges) or 
Supreme Judge. Comp, 1 K. xxi. 10-14 (Ilkboth); 2 Chr. xxiv. 21 
(Zcchariah). 

Sixth Commandment. (1) Murder ^ to be punished by death without 
sanctuary or reprieve, or satisfaction (Ex. xxi. 12, 14; Deut xix. 11- 
13). Death of a slave, actually under the rod, to be punished (Ex, 

xxi. 20, 21). (2; Death by negligence^ to bo punjshed by death (Ex. xxi. 

28-30). (3) Acculcntal Homicide; the avenger of blood to be escaped by 

flight to the cities of refuge till the death of the high-priest (Nuiu. 
XXXV. 9-28; Deut. iv. 41-13, xix. 4-10). (4) Uncertain Miuder^ to be 

expiated by formal disavowal and sacrifice by the elders of the nearest 
city (Deut. xxi. 1-9). (.5) Assault to be punished by lex talionisy or 

damages (Ex. xxi. 18, 19, 22-25; Lev. xxiv. 19, 2o). 

Serenih Cowmamlmcnt. (1) Adultery to be punished by death of both 
ofFendei*s; the lupe of a married or betrothed woman, by death of the 
oflender (Deut. xxii. 13-27). (2) Bape or Seduction of an unhetrothed 

virgin, to bo compensated by marriage, with dowiy (50 shekels), and 
without power of divorce; or, if she be refused, by payment of full 
dowry (Ex. xxii. 16, 17; Deut. xxii. 28, 29). (3) Uhlauful Marriages 

(incestuous, &c.), to be punished, some by death, some by childlessness 
(Lev. XX.). * 

Fiffhth Commandment. (1) Tfieft to be punished by fourfold or double 
restitution; a nocturnal robber might be slain as an outlaw (Ex. xxii. 
1-4). (2) 'Trespass and injury of things lent to be coiniiensatud (Ex. 

xxii. 5-15). (3) Perversion of Justice (by bribes, threats, &c.), and 

twpecially oppression of strangers, strictly forbidden (^x. xxiii. 9, &c,). 
(4) Kidnapping to be punished by death (Deut. xxiv. 7). 

Ninth Commtmlment. False Witness; to be punished by lex talionis 
(Ex. xxiii. 1-3; Deut. xix. 16-21). Slander of a wife's chastity, by 
fine and loss of power of divorce (Deut, xxii. 18, 19). 

T<?nth Commandment. The sin of coveting could not be brought 
under the scope of a definite criminal law. But the numerous acts of 
meanness, ii^ustice, oppression, and nnkindness, which are its con¬ 
sequences, are repeatedly forbidden, and their punishment is I’eferred 
to the curse w’hich God would bring on the disobedient. Indeed the 
final and highest system of rewards and punishments is to be found in 
the Blessing and the Curse ” which Moses set befoxe'the people. 
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OB, TRANSITIO>’ FROM THK THEOCRACY TO TJIE MONARCHY. 
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CHAPTEll XV. 

THE OEOaBAITIY OF THI-l HOLY LAND. 

§ 1. Names of the land. § 2. Its sioc^ ^ 2. Its |)o.sition on the map of the world. $ 4. 
Its tnonntalnous* character. $5. Pivjded by Mount Carmel— Plain of Ksdraclon. 
^ 6. Exact limits of the Holy Land—Galilee, .Samaria, Juda:a. $ 7. The watershed 
of the* country and the valleys on each side, ^ 8. Asiicct of the south country 
(Judaea). ^ 9. Aspect of Judtea in ancient limes. $ 10. Aspect of the central 
country (Samaria). $ 11. Aspect of the northern country (Galilee). $ 12. Habita¬ 
tions of the Israelites on the hills. $ 13. The maritime plains-~The Phili.stinc Plain 
and the Plain of Sharon. $ 14. The Philistine Plain continued independent of the 
Israelites. ^16. The port of the Israelites—Joppa. $ 16. The JolJan. $ 17. Ap¬ 
pearance of the country to the Israelites. 

f 1. Before accompanying tho Israelites into the Larid of Pro- 
it will be well to take a brief survey of its physical features, 

1 Heb, xt 9 
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since they exorcised an important influence upon the history of the 
chosem people. But first as to its name. 

The name of the “ Holy iiond,” which has been most frequently 
used to d(«ignate the country from the middle ages down to our 
own time, occurs but once in Scripture.® The name of “ Pales- 
tina ” or “ Palestine,” which was applied to the country soon after 
the Christian era, is used in Scripture as equivalent to “ Philistia,” 
or the land of the Philistines.* The ordinary names by which the 
land is designated in the Bible are the following:— 

(1.) Bii»ng the Patriarchal x>eriod, the Conquest, and the age of 
the Judges, and also where those early periods are referred to in the 
later literature,* it is spoken of as “ Canaan,” or more' frequently 
“ the Jjand of Canaan,” meaning thereby “ the country west of the 
Jordan, as oijposed to “ the Land of Gilead” gn the east.® 

(2.) During the Monarchy the name usually, though not fre¬ 
quently, employed, is “ the Land of Israel.” • It is Ezekiel’s favour¬ 
ite expression. The pious and loyal aspirations of Hosea find vent 
in the expression “ land of Jehovah.” ? In Zeehariah it is, as wo 
have already seen, “ the Holy Land; ” * and in Daniel “ the glorious 
land.”® Occasionally it appt^ai's to be mentioned simply as “The 
Land;” as in lUiih i. 1; Jer. xxii. 27; 1 Macc. xiv. 4; Luke iv. 
25, and j^erhaps even xxiii. 44. 

(3.) Between the Captivity and the time of our Lord the name 
“Jud?ea” had extended itself from the southern jwrtion to the 
whole of the country, even that beyond Jordan.’® In the book of 
Jiidiih, it is applied to the portion between the plain of Esdraelon 
and Samaria,** as it is in Luke; though it is also used in the 


*Zech.tt. 12. 

3 Palcstlim and Palestine occur in the 
Authorized Version hut four times In all,, 
always in poetical pa-ssagos: the first, in 
Ex. XV. 14, and Is. xiv. 29, 31; the second, 
Jo<!l iii. 4. In each oase the Hebrew is 
PdhhetJi, a word found, besides the above, 
only in Ps. lx, 8, IxxxiiL 1, Ixxxvii. 4, and 
eviil. 9, in all whidi our translators have 
rendered it by " Philistia ’* or " Philistines.'* 
The apparent ambiguity in the different 
renderings of the A. V. is in reality no 
ambiguity at all, for at the date of that 
translation “ Palesti.*.e" was synonymous 
with ** Philistia." Thus Milton, with his 
usual accuracy in siu'h points, mentions 
Pagon as 

“ dreadff throuffh the ooaftt 

Of PiOefeftlne, In Gath aud Aticaloii. 

Atid Acearoti aad Gaza*s frontier bounds ** **- 
(Par. LobU i. 4G4) 

and again as 

“ That t’wioA.batteted god of Paleatlne 

{Hyvm Ml tiat, 199). 

* CV. 11. 


3 Thus: " our little ones and our wives 
shall be here in the cities of Gilead . . . . 
but we will pass over armed into the land 
of Canaan" (Niitn. xxxii. 26*32), and sec 
xxxilL 51: " Phincos .... returned ftom 
the children of Bcuben and the children of 
Gad out of the land of Gilead into the land 
of Canaan to the children of Israel" (Josh, 
xxii. 32. See also Gen. x!L 6. xxiiL 2,19, 
xxxi. 18, xxxiii. I8,%xxv. 6, xxxvii. 1 
xlviil. 4 , 7, xlix. 30; Num. xiil. 2, 17, 
xxxiii. 40, 51; Josh. xvi. 2; Judg.xx{. 12); 

01 Sam. xiii. 19; 2 K. v. 2, 4, vi 23. 
1 Chron. xxii. 2; 2 Chron. it. 17. (koourse 
this must not be oonlbundcd with the same 
appellation as applied to the northern 
kingdom only (2 Chron. xxx. 25; Ex. xxvii. 
17). 

7 Hos. lx 3; comp. Is. Ixii. 4, &c., and 
indeed Lev. xxv. 23, Ac, 

> Zech. li. 12. » Pan. xl. 41. 

Matt. xlx. 1; Mark x. 1. 

« Judith xi 19. w Luke xxiii, a 
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stricter sense of .Inda-'a proper,** that is, tlie most soiitliern of the 
three main divisions west of Jordan. In this nanower sense it is 
employed throughout the 1st hook of MncculxTs.^* 

(4.) The Homan division of tlie country hardly coincided with 
the biblical one, and it doc^s not appear that the lioinans had any 
distinct name for that which w’o understand by Palestine. 

§ 2. The Holy Land is not in size or physical characteristics pro¬ 
portioned to its moral and historical position, as the thontre of the 
most momentous events in the world’s history. It is hut a strip of 
country about the size of Wales, less than 140 miles inflt-ngth, and 
barely 40 in average breadth, on the very frtnitier of the Kast, 
hemmed in Ixitween the Mediterranean Sea on the one liaiul, and 
the enormous trench of the Jordan valley on the other, by which it 
is effectually cut off from the mainland of A.sia Ixhind it. On the 
north it is shut in by me high ranges of Lolmnoii and anti-Lebanon, 
and by the chasm of the Litany. On the south it is no less en¬ 
closed by the arid and inhospitable deserts of the upper part of 
the jwninsula of Hinai. 

§ 3. Its position on the Map of the World—as the world was 
when the Holy Latid first iiuule its appearance in history—is a 
remarkable one. (1.) It is on the very outpost—on»the extremest 
western edge of tlie Kast. On the shore of the Mediterranean it 
stands, as if it had advanced as far as possible towards the West, 
.«w‘|wated therefrom by that wliicli, wlu'n the time arrived, proved 
to be no barrier, but the readiest medium of communication—the 
wide waters of the “ Great Sea.” Thus it was open to all the gra¬ 
dual influences of the rising communities of the West, while it was 
saved from the retrogression and <lecrcpitiule which have ultimately 
l)ecu the doom of all purely Kastoru States whose wnnexions were 
limited to the East only. (2.) There w^as however one channel, 
and but oue, by which it could reach and be reached by the great 
Oriental empires. The only road by which the two great rivals of 
the ancient w'orld could approach one another—by which alone 
Egypt could get to Assyria, and Assyria to Egypt—lay along the 
broad flat strip,jOf coast which formed the maritime portion of the 
Holy Land, and thence by the Plain of the Ltjbanon to the Eu¬ 
phrates. (3.) After this the Holy Land became (like the Kcther- 
lands in Europe) the convenient arena on which in successive ages 
the hostile powers who contended for the empire of the East fought 
their l)attle8. 

§ 4. It is essentially a mountainous country. NTob that it con¬ 
tains independent mountain chains, as in Gre<^ce for example, br.t 
that every part of the highland is in greater or less undulation. 
Uut it is not only a mountainous country. The mass of hills which 

w 3<>e efpodaUy lx. 50, x, 30,38, xl. 34. 


M John iv. 3. vii. 1. 
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occupies the centre of the country is bordered or framed on both 
sides, east and west, by a broad belt of lowland, sunk deep below 
its own level. The slopes or cliflh which form, as it were, the 
retaining walls of this depression, are furrowed and cleft by the 
torrent beds which discharge the waters of the hills, and form the 
means of communication between the upper and lower level. On 
the west this lowland interpoS(?s between the mountains and the 
sea, and is the Plain or Philistia and of Sharon. On the east 
it is the broad bottom of the Jordan Vai.ley, deep down in which 
rushes thf[^ouc river of Palestine to its grave in the Dead Sea.** 
Such is the first gcaieral impression of the physiognomy of the Holy 
lifuid. It is a pliysiognomy compouuded of the three main features 
already named—the pbiiiis, 1.1 lo highland hills, and the torrent Ix'ds : 
features whicli are marked in thew'ordsof its earliest describers,** and 
which must he comiirehended by every oiu^who wishes to uinler- 
stand the country, and the intimate connexion existing between 
its structure and ts history. In the accompanying sketch-map an 
attemj)t Inus hecji made to exhibit these features with greater dis- 
tinctiiess thau is usual, or perhaps possible, in maps containing 
more detail. 

§ 5. About halfway up the coast the maritime plan is suddenly 
interrnpfcHl by a long ridge thrown out from the central mass, 
rising considerably above the getieral level, and terminating in a 
bold promontory on the very edge of the Mediterranean. This 
ridge is Mount Carmef.. On its upper side, the plain, as if to com- 
])ensate for its temporary displacement, invades the centre of the 
c( >1111 try and forms an undulating hollow right across it from the 
IMcditcrranean to the Jordan valley. This central lowland, which 
divides with its broad depression the mountains of Ephraim from 
the mountains of Galilee, is the Plain or Ebdbaelon or Jezreei., 
the great battle-field of Palestine. North of Carmel the lowland 
resumes its iiosition by the sca-sido till it is again interrupted and 
finally ]jut an end to by the northern mountains which push their 
way out of the sea, ending in tlie white promontory of the Ikts 
Nakhura. Above this is the ancient Phoenicia, Behind Phoenicia 
—north of Esdraelon, and enclosed between it, the J^itdny^ and the 
U]ipcr valley of the Jordan—is a continuation of the mountain dis¬ 
trict, rising gradually in occasional elevation until it reaches the 
main ranges of Lebanon and anti-Lebanon (or Hermon), as from 
their lofty heights they overlook the whole land below them. 

§ C. The country thus roughly portrayed, and which, as before 
stated, is less than 140 miles in length, and not more than 40 in 
average breadth, is to all intents and purposes the whole Land 
of Israel. The northern portion is Galilee ; the centre, Samaria ; 
the south JuD/EA. This is the Land of Canaan which was hc;- 

w See below 15, IS. w Num. xtil. 29; J(®h. xL 16. xiL a 
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God on their behalf. He was in the very act of offering a burnt- 
offering and uttering his cries of prayer, when the Philistines drew 
near in battle array. Then God answered the jjrayers of Samuel by 
a violent storm of thunder, which discomfited the Philistines, and 
Israel pursued them with great slaughter to Bethcar (the House of 
Lavihs'). This spot, at which the pursuit ceased, seems to have 
lH?en the i)lace Avliere Samuel set up a stone, as a memorial of the 
victory, between Mizpcdi and Shen, and called it Ehen-ezer (t-he 
stone of Hdp')y saying, “ Ilithcrto hath Jehovah helped us 1 ” 

This third Imttle of Eben-ezor put an end to th(j foij|jir years* 
oppression of the Philistines, who “were sulHiuod, and came no 
more into the coast of Israel, and the hand of Jehovah was against 
the Philistines, all the days of Samuel.” The prophet was now, if 
not before, constituted tjiie judge of Israel, the last who held that 
office lx‘fore the montarchy ; for, though ho is said to have made liis 
sons, Joel (or Vashni) and Abiah, judges, they must btj regarded 
simply as his deputies, like the sons of Jair, and of Abdon.^* Their 
seat of judgment was at Beersheba ; while Samuel himself dwelt at 
Ramah, and made a circuit of the neighbouring cities, judging the 
people at Bethel, Gilgal, and Mizpeh,all four places being in the high¬ 
lands of Benjamin. Wc have incidental pictures of this part of 
Samuel's life in the early history of Saul and David. We sec the 
prophet receiving those who desired to enquire of Jehovali, and who 
came to him with a ciustomary present, presiding at the sacrifices 
of his own city, and entcrts\ining a select number of the most dis¬ 
tinguished elders at the ensuing banquet, or going to hold a spc.oial 
jwicrifice, as at Bethlehem, where the awe inspired by bis.presence 
bears witness to the authorit}'^ of the judge. At this time too wc 
first hear of thosij “ Conqmnics (or as our version gives, Schools) of 
the Hrophetsf where the young men, on whom the spirit of G(id 
had descended, W(.*ie trained, under Bamuel’s eye, in the art of sacred 
song, and doubtless in the knowledge of the Beriptures; in which 
David improved his jxiwers as the great psalmist, and of which 
we learn more under Elijah and Elisha.^* How long this state of 
things lasted we pro not infonned: it was brought to an end by 
the misconduct of Bamucl’s sons in his old ago. 

'® l Sam. vii. 7-12. ** 1 Sam. ix., xvi. See fTotet and tllus- 

u X. 4, XU. 14; 1 Sam, viii. 1, 2; trations to c. xx., (p. 359.1, “ 'I’Le Schools o! 

coutp. 1 Chron. vl. 28. tbo Proi>hets.'* 
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stowed .011 Abraham; the covenanted home of his descendants. 
The two tribes and a* half remained on the uplands Ixjyond 
Jordan;'^ and the result was, that these trilx's .soon ceaseii to have 
any close connexion with flie others, or to form any virtual part of 
the nation. But even this definition might without impropriety be 
further eircumscrilxid; for <iuring tl\e greater jwirt of the Old Testa¬ 
ment timos the chief events of the history were confined to tlie dis¬ 
trict soul h of Esdraelon, which containcii the cities of llohron, Jeru¬ 
salem, Bethel, Shiloh, Shechem, and Samaria, the Mount of Olives, 
and Monn^ Carmel. Tho battles of the Conquest and the early 
.struggles of the era of tho Judges once passed, Galilee subsided into 
obseiirity and unimjiortanco till tho tinu* of Christ. 

§ 7. The highland district, sfirrouiuled and intersc'cted by its 
broad lowland ]dains, preserves from north to south a remarkably 
even and horizontal profile. Its average ^aght may he taken sis 
1500 to 1800 feet above tho Alciliterranesm. Tt can hardly l«} 



Section of t)io coinitry from JiilVa to tho mountains of Muab. 


<lonominat(‘d a plateau, yet so evenly is the general level preserved, 
and so thickly <lo tho hills stand behind and between on<r another, 
that, when siieu from the c<i.ast or the western part of the maritime 
plain, it has (juito the appearance of a w’all. This genenil monotony 
of protile is, Innvever, accentuated at intervals by certain centres of 
elevation.” Ik^tween the.se elevated points runs the water.she«l of 
the. country, sending off on either hand—to the Jordan valley on 
the east and tho Metliterranean on the west—tho long tortuous arms 
of it.s many ton*ent beds. The valleys on the two s^les of the water- 
sh(‘<i (iifier considerably in character. Those on the ca.st are ex¬ 
tremely steep and rugged. This is tho Ciiso during the whole length 
of the southern .and middle piirtions of the country. It is only when 
tho junction Ixtween the Plain of Esdraelon and tho Jordan Valh?y 
is re.'ichcd, that the skqxs become gradual and the ground fit for 
tin; manteiiwcs of anything but detached boilics of f(x>t soldiers. 


See pp. 163,169. 

** Beginning from tho eotith, those eleva¬ 
tions are H( bron, 3029 foot above the Mo- 
ditorrancan; Jerusalem 2610, ami Xfount 
of Olivos 2724, with Keb}/ S^amwil on tho 


north 2650 y Bethel, 2400; 2685 

tuiil Gcrizim, 2700; “ Little, Hermon " 
and Tabor (on the north wdo of tho Plain 
of liJsdraelon), 1900; Safed, 2775; JelKl 
JurmuJe^ 4000. 
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But, rugged and difficult as they arc, thi*y form the only access to 
the upper country from this side, and every man or hody of incn 
who readied the teri’itory of Judah, Benjamin, or Epiiraini, from 
the Jordan Valley, must have climlwd one or other of them. The 
western valleys are more gradual in tlnjir slope. The level of the 
external plain on this side is higher, and therefore the fall less, while 
at the same time the distance to be traversed is much greater. Here 
again the valleys are the only means of communication between the 
lowland and the highland. From Jaffa and the central part of the 
plain there are two of these ro{uls“ going up to Jerusq^un:” the 
one to the right by llamhh and the Wady Aly; the other to the 
left by Lydda, and thence by the Beth-horons, or Ihe Widy Sidvi^ 
ma/ij and Gil)eon. The former of these is modern, hut tlie latter is 
the scene of many a famous incident in the ancient liishjiy. 

§ 8. When the highl^ds of the country am more closely examined, 
a considerable difference will \)e found to exist in the natural con¬ 
dition and appearance of their difft‘rent jKjrtioiis. The south, as 
being nearer the arid desert, and farther removed from tlie drainage 
of the mountains, is drier and less productive than the north. The 
tract below Hebron, which forms the link l)etw«H.'n the hills of 
Judah and the desert, was known to the ancient Hebrews by a 
term originally derived from its dryness This was the 

SOUTH country. As the traveller advances north of this tract there 
is an imi>rovoincnt; hut perhaps no country equally cultivated is 
more monotonous, bare, or uninviting in'its aspect, than a great part 
of the highlands of Judah and Benjamin during the largest portion 
of the year. T'he spring covers even those bald grey rocks with 
verdure and colour, and fills the mviiies with torrents of rushing 
water; but in summer and autumn the l(X»k of the country from 
Hebron up to Bethel is very dreary and desolate. At Jerusalem 
this roaches its climax. To the west and north-west of tlie high¬ 
lands, where the sea-breezes are felt, there is considerably more 
vegetation. 

Hitlierto we have spoken of the central and northern jiortions 
of Judaea. Its eastern portion—a tract some nine or ten miles in 
width by aboui thirty-five in length—which intervenes bciwccjn 
the centre and the abrujit descent to the Dead Sea, is far mor<{ wild 
and desolate, and that not for a portion of the year only, but 
throughout it. This must have been always what it is now—^an 
uninhabitwl desert, because uiiiuhabitable. 

No descriptive sketch of this part of the country can be com¬ 
plete which does not allude to the caverns, characteristic of all lime¬ 
stone districts, but hero existing in astonishing numlx^rs. Every 
hill and ravine is pierced with them, some very large and of curious 
formation—perhaps partly natural, partly artificial—others mere 
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grottos. Many of them are connected with most important and 
interesting events of the ancient history of the country. Es]>ecia\ly 
is this true of the district now under consideration. Mach|)elah, 
Makkedah, Adullain, Engedi, names inseparably connected with 
the lives, adventures, and deaths of Abraham, Joshua, David, and 
other Old Testament worthies, are all within the small circle of the 
tenitory of Judfea. Moreover, there is perhaps hardly one of these 
ctiverns, however small, which has not at some time or other fur¬ 
nished a hiding-place to some ancient Hebrew from the sweeping 
incursions of Philistine or Amalekite. 

The h^ncss and dryness which prevail more or less in Judaea 
are owing partly to the absence of wood, partly to its proximity 
to the desert, an<l pjirtly to a scarcity of water, arising from its 
distance from the Lel»anon. But to this discouraging aspect there 
are some important exceptions. I'ho va%!y of UrtdSy stmth of 
Bethlehem, contains springs which in ahimdance and excellence 
rival even those of Nahlus; the huge “ Pools of Solomon ” are enough 
to supply a district for many miles round them; and the cultivation 
now going on in thjit neighbourhood shows what might he done 
with a soil wliicli requires only irrigation and a moderate amount of 
lal)Our to evoke a Ixumdloss produce. 

§ 0. -It is obvious that in the ancient days of the nation, when 
Judah and Benjamin |X)sscssed the teeming population indicated in 
the Bible, the condition and aspect of the country must liavc been 
very diftcrent. Of this there arc not wanting sure evidences. There 
is no country in which the ruined towns bear so large a proportion 
to those still existing. Hardly a hill-top of the many witliiu sight 
that is not covered with vestiges of some fortress or city. But, 
besides this, forests appear to have stood in many parts of Jiida?a 
until the rejsiated invasions and sieges caused their fall; and all 
this vegetation must have reacted on the moisture of the climate, 
smd, hy preserving the water in many a ravine and natural reservoir 
where now it is rapidly dried hy the fierce sun of the early summer, 
must have influenced materially the look and the resources of the 
country. 

§ 10. Advancing northwards from Judasa the cotntry (Samaria) 
Incomes gradually more oixm and pleasant. Plains of good soil occur 
between the hills, at first small, but afterwards comparatively large. 
The hills assume hero a more varied aspect than in the southeni 
districts, springs are more abundant and more permanent, until at 
last, when the district Nahlus is reached—the ancient Mount 

Ephraim—tlift traveller encounters an atmosphere and an amount 
of vegetation and water which is greatly superior to anything lie 
has met with in Judiva, and even sufficient to recall much of the 
scenery of the West. Perhaps the springs are the only objects 

O. T, HIST. tt 
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which in tnemselves, and ai)arfc from their associations, really strike 
an English traveller with astonishment and admiration. Such 
glorious fountains as those of Ain-jidnd or the lias eUMukdtta, 
where a great body of the cleiirost water wells silently hut swiftly 
out from deep blue recesses worn in the foot of a low cliff of lime¬ 
stone rock, and at once forms a considerable stream—arc very rarely 
to be met with out of irregular, rocky, mountainous countries, and 
Ixjing such unusual sights can hardly be looked on by the iravelh.T 
without surprise and emotion. The valleys which lead down from 
the upjxir level in this district to the valley of the Jordan, arc less 
precipitous than in Judaea. The eastern district of the Jtt.d Nab/us 
contains some of the most hjrtile and valuable s])ots in the Holy 
Laud. Hardly leas rich is the extensive region which lies north¬ 
west of the city of Shechom (Nabhts\ betw^ecn it and Carmel, in 
which the mountains gradually break down into tlio Plain of Sharon. 
But with all its richness, and all its advance on the southern part 
of the cx)untry, there is a strange dearth of natural wood about this 
central district. It is this which makes the wooded sides of Carmel 
and the parklike scenery of the adjacent slopes and plains so remark¬ 
able. 

§ 11. No sooner, however, is the Plain of Esdraelon i)assed, tLan a 
considerable improvement is perceptible. I’lie low hills which spread 
<lown from the mountains of Galilee, and form tlie barrier between 
the plains of Akka and Esdraelon, are covered with timber, of mode¬ 
rate size, it is true, but of thick vigorous growth, and pleasant to 
the eye. Eastward of these hills rises the round mass of T’alx)r, 
dark with its copses of oak, and set off by contrast with the bare 
slopes of Jehel ed-Duhy (the so-called “ Little llermon”) and the 
white hills of Naaireth. North of Tabor and Nazjiretb is the plain 
of d^Buttauf^ an upland tract hitherto very imperfectly d('scril>cd, 
but apparently of a similar nature to P'sdraolon, though mucVi more 
elevated. The notices of this romantic district in the Bible are but 
scanty; in fact till the date of the New Testiiment, when it had 
acquired the name of Galilee, it may be said, for all purj)ose8 of 
history, to 1)0 hardly mentioned. And even in the New Testament 
times the inte:i3St is confined to a very small portion—the south 
and south-west wriier, containing Nazareth, Cana, and Nain, on the 
confines of Esdraelon, Capernaum, Tibtirias, and Gennosareth, on 
the margin of the Lake. 

§ 12. Few things are a more constant source of surprise to the 
stranger in the Holy Land than the manner in which tho hill tops 
are, throughout, selected for habitation. A town in i valley is a 
rare exception. On the other hand scarce a single eminence of the 
multitude always in sight but is crowned with its city or village, 
inl^abited or in ruins, often so placed as if not accessibility but in- 
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accessibility had been the object of its builders. And indeed such 
was their object. I'hcse gvoux^s of naked forlorn structures, piled 
irregularly one over the other on the curve of the hill-top, are the 
lineal descendants, if indeed they do not sometimes contain the 
actual remains, of the ** fenced cities, great and walled up to heaven,” 
which arc so frequently mentioned in the records of the Israelite 
cojiquest. 'Jliese hill-towns were not what gave the Isnuditea their 
main tlilhculty in the occuj)ation of the country. Wherever strength 
of arm and Heetuess of foot availed, there tliosc hardy wairiors, fiiTce 
us lloiLS,^dden and swift as eagles, sure-footed and fleet as the wild 
deer on the bills,easily conquered. It was in the plains, where 
iluj horses and chariots of the Caniuauites and Philistines had space 
to manoeuvre, that they failed in dislodging the aborigines. “ Judah 
<lrovc out the inhahitants of the mountaim but could not drive put 
the inhabitants of the valley, because thcy%ad chariots of iron * . . 
neitluT could Manasseh drive out tbo inhabitants of Ilethshean . , . 
nor ^egidrlo,” in the Idaiii of Esdraelon . . . “nor could Ephraim 
drive out tlie fJauaanites that dwelt in Gczer,” on the mmitime f)lain 
near liaiuleh . . . “ nor could Asher drive out the inhabitants of 
Accho” . . . “and the Amorites forced the children of Dan into 
the mountain, fur they would not suffer thorn to come down into 
th(} valley.’* 'I'hus in this cas(; the ordinary conditions of conquest 
were reversed—the conquerors took the hills, the conquered kept 
the plains. To a people so exclusive us the Jews there must have 
been a constant satisfaction in the elevation and inaccessibility of 
their highland regions. Tliis is (wident in every jjage of llieir lite¬ 
rature, which is tinged throughout with a highlami colouring, 'The 
“mountfiins” were to “ bring i)eace,” the “ little hills, justice to the 
people: ” wiien xde.nty came, the corn was to flourish on the “ top 
of the mountains.” In like manner the mountains were to be 
joyful before Jehovah when Ho came to judge His pcojfle.*^ What 
gave its keenest sting to the Babylonian conquest, was the con- 
sidenition that the “ mountains of Israel,” the “ ancient high 
j)laces,” were become a “prey and a derision;” while, on the other 
hand, one of the most joyful circumstances of the restoration is, 
that the mountains “ shall yield their fruit as* before, and be. 
setth'd after their old estates.”*^ Wo have the testimony of the 
heathens that in their estimation Jehovah was the “ God of the 
mountains,”^ and they showed their appreciation of the fact by 
fighting, when possible, in the lowlands. The contrast is strongly 
brought ont^in the repeated expression of the psalmists. “ Some,” 
like the Canaanites and Philistines of the lowlands, “put their 
trust in chariots and some in hors«Js; but we ”—we mountaineers, 

w 1 Ohron. xiL 8; 2 Sam. 1. 23. il, 18. Judg. 1.19-35. ** Ps. Ixxii, 3,16. 

1*8. xcvlH. 8. aaJCzek. xxxvi. 1,8, 11. » 1 K. xx. 28. 
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from oiir “ amctiiary ” on the heights of “ Zion ”—“ will remember 
the iianio of Jehovah oiir God,” “ the Go<l of Jacob our father,” 
the shcpiierd-warrior, whose only weajxms were sword and bow— 
the God who is now a high fortress for us—“at whose command 
both chariot and horse are fallen,” “ who burneth the cliariots in 
the fire.”** 

§ 13. A few words must be said in general description of the 
maritime lowland, which intervenes between the sea and the high¬ 
lands. This region, only slightly elevated above the level of the 
Metiiterrancan, extends without interruption from el-Ar^h^ south 
of Gaz:a, to Mount Carmel. It naturally divides itself into two por¬ 
tions, each of about half its length:—^the lower on<i the wider; the 
upper one the narrower. The lower half is the Plain of the Phi- 
listine.s—Philistia, or, as the IIebrew'’s called it, the Shefdah or Low¬ 
land. The upper half*^s the Sharon or Saron of the Old and New 
Testaments. The Phiijstine Plain is on an average fifteen or 
sixteen miles in width from the coast to the first beginning of the 
belt of hills, which forms the gradual approach to the high laud of 
the mountains of Judah. The larger towns, as Gaza and Ashdod, 
which stand near the shore, are siirroundtxl with huge groves of 
olive, sycamore, and palm, as in the days of King David.*® The 
whole plain appears to consist of brown loamy soil, light, but rich, 
and almost without a stone. It is now, as it was when the Philis¬ 
tines possessed it, one enormous cornfield; an ocean of wlnsat covers 
the wide expanse betvreen the hills and the sand dunes of the sea¬ 
shore, without interruption of any kind—no break or hedge, hardly 
even a single olive-tree. Its fertility is marvellous; for tlie pro¬ 
digious croi)s which it raises arc produced, and probably hav<^ T)eeri 
produccid almost year by year for the last forty centuries, without 
any of the appliances which we find necessary for success. The 
Plain of Sharon is much narrower than Philistia. It is about 
ten miles wide from the sea to tlie fcK)t of the mountains, wliich are 
here of a more abrupt character than those of Philistia, and with¬ 
out the intermediate hilly region there occurring. 

§ 14. It is probable that the Israelites never permanently occupied 
more than a small portion of this rich and favoured region. Its 
principal towns were, it is true,allotted to the different tril)cs;*® hut 
this wjis in anticipation of the intended conquest.*^ The five cities 
of the Philistines remained in their possession;*® and the district 
was regarded as one independent of and apart from Israel.** In like 
manner Dor remained in the bands of the Caiiaanitej^*® and Gezer 

« Ffi. XX. 1, 7, xlvi, 7-11, Ixxvl. 2, 6. ^ Josli. xiii. 3-6. 

® 1 ChroTi. xxvil. 28. ® I Sam. v, xxl. 10, xxvH. 
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in tlie hands of the ThiListines till taken from them in Solomon's 
time by bis father-in-law.*^ We find that towards the end of the 
monarchy the tribe of Benjamin was in posstission of Lydd, Jimzu, 
OnOy and other places in the plain;®* but it was only by a gradual 
pi'uccss of extension from their native hills, in the rough ground of 
which they were safe from the attack of cavalry and chariots. But, 
though the Jews never had any hold on the njgion, it had its own 
population, and towns probably not inferior to any in Syria. Both 
(laza and Askelon had regular |X)rta. Ashdod, though on the of^en 
[>lain, relisted for twenty-nine years the attack of the whole 
Egyptian force: a similar attack to that which reduced Jerusalem 
vvitiiout a blow,®* and was sufliciont on another occasion to destroy 
it aft(}r a siege of a year and a half, even when fortified by the 
works of a score of successive monarchs.** 

§ 15. The one ancient port of the JowiSrthe “ beautiful ” city of 
Joppa, occuiaod a position central between the Shefelah and Sharon. 
Eoads led from these various cities to each other, to Jerusalem, 
Ncai)olis, and Sebaste in the interior, and to Vtolemais and (Jaza on 
the north and south. The commerce of Damascus, and, l)eyond 
Damascus, of Persia and India, passed this way to Egypt, Rome, 
and the infant colonics of the west; and that traffic and the constant 
movement of troo|)s backwards and forwards must have made this 
plain one of the busiest and most populous regions of Syria at the 
time of Christ. 

§ 1C). The characteristics already described* are hardly peculiar to 
Palestine. Her hilly surface and general height, her rocky ground 
and thin soil, her torrent beds wide and dry Ibr th<) greater j^iart of 
the year, even her belt of maritime lowland—these she shares with 
other lauds, though it would perhaps bo difficult to find them united 
elsewhere. But there is one feature, as yet only alluded to, in which 
she stands alone. This feature is the Jordan —the one river of the 
country. The valley through which the Jordan nishes down its 
extraordinary descent begins with the river at its remot<«t springs of 
Hasheiya on the N.W. side of Hermon, and accomp<inies it to the lower 
end of the Dead Sea, a length of about 160 mi^les. During the 
whole of tliis distance its course is straight, and its direction nearly 
due north and south. The springs of Hasbeiya are 1700 feet above 
the level of the Mediterranean, and the northern end of the Dead 
Sea is 1317 feet below it, so that between these two points the 
valley falls with more or less regularity through a height of more 
than 3000 fiiet. But though the river disappears at this point, the 
valley still continues its descent below the waters of the Dead Sea 
till.it reaches a further depth of 1308 feet. So that the bottom of 

■» 1 K. ix. 16. » Neh. xi 34; 2 Chron. xxviil. 18. 

« 3 K. XXV. 1-3. 
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this extraordinary crevasse is actually more tl)an 2000 feet lielow 
the surface of the ocean. In width the valley varies. In its n|)ix'r 
and shallower portion, as bt^tween Banias and th(i lake of Merom 
Qlukli)^ it is alx)ut five miles across. Betw('en tlic lake of Merom 
and the sea of Galilee it contracts, and hecom(;s more of an c'rdinary 
ravine or glen. It is in its third and lower portion that the valley 
assumes its more definite and reguLir character, lluring the greater 
])art of this portion, it is about seven miles wide from the one wall 
to the other. The eastern mountains preserve their straight line of 
direction, and their massive horizontal wall-like aspecijr during 
almost the whole distance. The western mountains are m».)re irregular 
in height, their slopes less vertical. North of Jericho they recede 
in a kind of wide amphitheatre, and the valley becomes twelve 
miles broad, a breadth which it thenceforward retains to the southern 
extremity of the Dcatl^Sea. Buried tis it is Ixjtwecn such lofty 
ranges, and shielded from every breeze, the climate of the Jordan 
valley is extremely hot and relaxing. Its eiiervating influence is 
shown by the inhabitants of Jericlio. All the irrigation necessary 
for the towns, or for the cultivation which fonnerly existed, is 
obtained from the torrents and springs of tlie W(ismrn mountiiins. 
For all purposes to which a river is ordiiiarily applied, the Jordan is 
useless. So rapid that its course is one continued cataract; so 
crooked, that in the whole of its lower and main course, it has 
hardly half a mile straight; so broken with rapids and other impedi¬ 
ments, that no boat can swim for more than the same distance con¬ 
tinuously ; so deep below the surface of the adjacent country that it 
is invisible, and can only with difficulty be approjiched; rosoluttly 
refusing all communication with the ocean, and ending in a lake, 
the peculiar conditions of which render navigation impossible—with 
all these characteristics the Jordan, in any sense which we attach to 
the word “ river,” is no river at all:—jdike useless for irrigation and 
navigation, it is in fact, what its Arabic name signifies, nothing hut 
a “ great watering place.” 

Tho Dead Sea, which is the final rccephicle of the Jordan, is 
about 46 miles ^in length, and 10^ miles in its greatest width. 
'l''he depression of its surface, and the depth which it attains below 
that surface, combined with the absence of any outlet, render it one 
of the most remarkable spots on the globe. The surface of the lake 
is 1316 feet below the level of the Mediterranean at Jaffa, and its 
greatest depth 1308 feet. 

§ 17, Monotonous and uninviting as much of the Hc^y Land will 
appear from the above description to English reailers, accustomed 
to* the constant verdure, the succession of flowers, lasting almost 
throughout the year, the ample streams and tho varied surface of 
OUT own country—we must remember that its aspect to the Israelites 
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after that weary march of forty years through the desert, and even 
by the side of the brightest recollections of Egypt that they could 
conjure up, must have been very dillcrcut. After the “ great and 
toixible wiUh'rness ” with its “ fiery scrp(?nts,” its “ scorpions,” 
“drought,” and “rocks of flint”—the slow and sultry march all 
day in the dust of that enormous procession—the eager looking for-' 
ward to the well at which the encampment was to bo pitched—thf. 
c;n)vvding, the fighting, the clamour, the hitter disappointment round 
the modicum of water when at last the desired spot was reached— 
the “ li^lPt bread ” so long “ loathed ”—the rare treat of animal food 
when the quails de.scen<ied, or an approach to the sea permitted the 
“ fish ” to Ikj caught; after tliis dtiily struggle for a painful existence, 
liow grateful must have been the rest afforded by the Land of Pro¬ 
mise 1—how delicious the shade, scanty thj^igh it were, of the hills 
and ravines, the gushing springs and green plains, even the mere 
wells and cisterns, the vineyards and olive-yards and “ fruit trees in 
abundance,” the cattle, sheep, and goats, covering the country with 
their long black linos, the bees swarming round their jx^ndant combs 
in rock or wood! Moreover they entered the country at the time of 
the Passover, when it was arrayed in the full glory and freshness of 
its brief springtide, before the scorching sun of summer had had time 
to wither its flowers and embrown its verdure. Taking all these 
circumstances into account, and allowing for the hold metaphors of 
cu'iental speech, it is impossible not to feel that those way-worn 
travellers could have chosen no fitter words to express what their 
new country was to them than those which they so often employ 
in the accounts of the conquest—“ a land flowing with milk and 
honey, the glory of all lands.” 
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^ 1 . Joshua, the leader of Israel. } 2 . 'fwo spies sviit to Jericho, and saved by Rahab, 
$3. Passage of the Jordan. $ 4 . Circumcision und Passover ut Gii^ai.— Cessution 
of the JiIanna-~State of the country. ^ 5. Jelrovah appears to Joshua—^Jericho taken 
and devoted to Jehovah—^The curse on the city and the blessing on Rahab. ^ «. Shi 
of Achan and enu^ure of Al—Results of the first cami'wiign—‘The blessing and the 
curse at Shfsihein. $ 7. The Gibconites obtain a treaty by a stratagem. $ H. Con¬ 
federacy of five kings against Gibcon—Battle of llcth-boron—Conquest of the south. 
^ 9. Omfoderacy of the north under J.ilrfn—Conquest of the whole land—Considerable 
exc^eptlons. ^ 10 . Dlvlslo-i of the land east of Jordan—Reuben, Gad, Manasseh. 
$ 11 . West of Jordan—.Iidali, E,)hraim, Manasseh. ^ 12 . The Tabernacle wd up at 
tShlluh—Possessions of Benjamin, Sim-, on, ilt'hulun, Issachar, Asher, Naphtali, and 
Dan—Lot of Joshua, ^ 13. Cities of Refuge and of the Taivltes. fiA^4. Altar of Ih? 
two-and-a-half tribes—^The schism healed. ^ 15 . Last exhortations of Joshua. 
J 10 . The covenant renewed at .Shechem—Death-s of Joshua and Kleazar—Burial of 
Joseph’s Ixines—Bright period of national fidelity. 

§ 1. Moses, the lawgiver, was succeeded by Joshua, the military 
chief, ou whom devolved the work of leading the people into their 
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inheritance, and giving them “rcst.”^ He was the son of Nun, ol 
the tril)e of Ephraim.’* His name at first was Oshea (Jidp or 
Saviour)^ which Moses changed, by prefixing the name of Jehovah, 
to Joshua,* that is, God is tha Saviour; and this name, so de¬ 
scriptive of his work, was a type of the higher work of Jesus, in 
“ saving his i>eople from their sins.” * He was probably above 
eighty years of age, having been above forty at the beginning of 
the wandering in tlie wilderness.® He had grown up to mature 
age in the state of Egyptian bondage; he had shared the experience 
and trialsg|f the wilderness, as the chosen servant of Moses; he had 
proved his military capacity at Rephidim and in the cxmquest of 
the land east of Jfjrdan; and his steadfast obedience at Kadesh, 
when he stood alone with Caleb, “ faithful among the faithless; ” 
and he lived for about twenty-five years mOTe to finish his allotted 
work. I'Jiese three periods of his life tlras embrace the whole 
history of the moulding of the nation, from its state of hopeless 
bondage, when Moses fled to Midian, till God “ brouglit them in 
and planted them in the mountain of his inheritance,”® His 
cliaracter was in accordance with his career: a devout warrior, 
blameless and fearless, who has been taught by serving as a youth 
how to command as a man; who earns by manly vigour a quiet 
honoured old age; who combines strength with gentleness, ever 
looking up for and obeying the Divine impulse with the simplicity 
of a child, while he wields great power and directs it calmly, and 
without swerving, to the accomplishment of a high unselfish pur- 
ix)se. Ho is one of the very few worthies of the Old Testament, on 
whose character there is no stain, though his history is recorded 
with unusual fulness. We have already noticed his apjiointment 
and consecration as the successor of Moses. 

§ 2. As soon as the mourning for Moses was ended, God aiqx'arcti 
to Joshua, and commanded him to lead the people over Jordan, 
with a renewtMi description of their land, an assurance of victory, 
an exhortation to courage and to obedience maintained by medita¬ 
tion on the l)ook of the law, and a promise of God’s presence.^ 
Joshua prepared the host against the third day, and summoned the 
two trilxs and a half to perform their promise of marching in the 
van. He had already sent two spies to Jericho, which was to bo 
the first object of attack. This great city® stood in a spacious plain, 
about six miles west of Jordan, and opiiositc to the camp of Israel, in 
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the midst of a grove of noble ])alni-trces, whence it was called “Jericlio, 
the city of palms.” ® It had a “ king,” like all the great cities of 
Canaan. The description of its s];K)il proves the wealtli it derivt'd 
from its ^losition on the high road of the commerce tliat j)asscd from 
the cast over the Jordan to Philistia and Kgypt; and the “ goodly 
Hahylonish garment” in particular athisls its use of the products of 
the Chaldaean capital. It ap])earcd to ix)ssc8s advantages for a capital 
far exceeding those of Jerusalem, to wdxich it might have become a 
formidable rival, but for the curse laid upon it by Joshua. It was 
strongly fortified and well guarded, the gates being shut^t night.*® 
The houses on the walls indicate the solidity of the walls them¬ 
selves. 

I’hc two spies were received into one of these houses hy a harlot 
named Hahab, in whose mind the terror that had fallen on the 
Oanaanites, when they heard all that God had done for Israel, had 
produced helief in Jehovah, as the God of hcaveii and of earth, and 
in his purpose to give them the land. In this faith she hid the 
spies; misdirected the officers of the king, who came in search of 
lliem, and sent them out of the city in fruitless pursuit; and then 
let down the* spies from a window of her house over the city wall, 
after they had sworn to save her family in the destruction of the 
city.” A scarlet thread, in the window from which she had let 
them down, was the sign by which the house was to bo known. 
The spies fled to ti^e mountain for three days, to avoid the pur¬ 
suers who had gone out in se{U*ch of them, and then returned to 
Joshna, with the report that Jehovah had delivered the land into 
their hands; for all the inhabitants were fainting with fear because 
of them.** 

§ 3. The next morning Joshua broke up the camp at Shittim, 
and moved down to the edge of the Jordan, which at this season, 
the harvest overflowed its banks, in consequence of the 

melting of the snow about its sources in the Antilibanus. On the 
third day, the oflicers instnicted the people in the order of their 
march, and Joshua bade them sanctify themselves in preparation 
for the wonder^ that God should do on the morrow. In the morn¬ 
ing, the priests that bore the ark advanced in front of the host to the 
water’s edge; and their feet were no sooner dipped in the water, 
than the river was divided, the waters that came down from above 
being heaped up as a wall, and the lower portion flowing down to¬ 
wards the Dead Sea, and leaving the channel bare.” The priests 
advanced into the midst of the river’s bed with the fjrk, and there 
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stood firm till all tlio people bad passed over.^® Meanwhile twelve 
chosen men, one from each tribe, took tw^olvc stones from tho spot 
where the priests stood firm, and brought them out of the river, 
leaving in their plaice twelve other stones from the dry land. When 
all this was done, Joshua commanded the priests to come up out of 
Jordan; and the moment that their feet were lifted over the mar¬ 
gin of the water into the dry land, the waters of the river returned, 
and overflowed the banks as before. 

The host encamped that night at Gilgal, in the plains of Jericho,** 
and tlicre^oshua set up the twelve storu-s that had been brought 
out of the river’s bed, for a poqKitual memorial of the division of 
the waters before the ark of Jehovah, to let his people pass into 
their land, just as the Ked Sea had Ixicii divided to let them pass 
out of Egypt.*^ ‘ ’ 

§ 4. Tlic passage of the Jordan was completed on tlie tenth day 
of the first month (Nisan—April, b.c. 1451).“ This was the day 
apfKjiiited for the selection of the Paschal Lamb, and on the evening 
of the fourteenth the pcoide kept the Passover for the first time on 
the- sacred soil of their inheritance, exactly forty ycare after their 
fathers had first kept it before leaving Egypt.** Hut first, God com¬ 
manded J oshua to circumcise the pcojile; fur the circumcised genera¬ 
tion, who had left Egypt, had died in the wilderness, and none of 
the presimt generation had been circumcised.** It seems strange 
that this essential seal of the covenant shoul(i^^have been neglected 
under tlie le^uiership of Moses himself; but his attention may have 
been too closely occupied with the public affairs of the people to 
enquire into a matter which rested with the heads of families. lie this 
as it may, the omission led to a great national observance, wliich may 
be regarded as a renewal of . the covenant with Abraham in the very 
land the promise of which had been sealed with the same sign. 
P(5rhaps this is imijlied in the terms of tho command lo Joshua, to 
“circumcise the people again*^ In memory of tho “rolling away 
of their reproach,” the place was called Qilgal, i. e. rolling. 

Here, on the morrow after the Passover, the new generation tasted 
bread for the first time. They ate imleavoncd breftd and parched 
corn of the old crop of the land; and at the same time the maima 
ceased. From that day forward they began to eat the fmits of the 
year.** 

We must not fail to notice the picture of their security and their 
command of the open country, implied in these proceoilings. They 
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wore not only nnniolostod during their ciremneision and the Pass- 
over, but they W(?re supplied with old and new corn, whet,her by the 
agency or by the flight of the country ])(*ople, while the cities were 
“ clo.sely shut up for fear of them; ” ^ and the news of their passage 
of the Jordan had so terrified tlic kings of the Aniorites and the 
Canaanites, from the Jordan to the sea, “that their heart melted, 
neither was there any spirit in them any more, Ixicause of the 
children of Israel.” ® 

§ 5. As Joshua was meditating how to attack Jericho, a vision 
was vouchsafed to him, to teach him that the workC'vas God’s. 
Looking \ip towards the city, he saw a warrior opposite to him with 
a drawn sword in his hand, wlio, in reply to Joshua’s challenge, 
announced that he had come forth as the “Captain (or prince) of 
the host of Jehovahi” - This title, so often afterwards applied to the 
ISon of (lod, revi?nled nim to Joshua, who fell down before biin to 
w'orship and to nrceive the coinmauds of his supreme general. After 
bidding him to put off his shoe, for the pLace was holy,"* J(-‘hovah 
promised him the conquest of Jericho, and prescribed the manni^r of 
its capture. The host were to compass t}\c city for days; 

the first six days once, the chosen warriors marching in front of 
the ark, before which seven priests Inwe seven trum])ots of ram’s 
horns; the rest of the people following, and all pres(*rving silence, 
while the trumpets alone sounded a continued tlcfiance. On the 
seventh day the ciropit was repeated seven times; and at the s(;vcnth, 
the trumpets |)ealed forth one long loud blast; the people raised a 
mighty shout; the wall of the city fell dowir fiat,; and each man 
rjtshed in straight from the place wln^re he had steal, as Joshua 
had commanded.^ Ilcforc its capture the city, with all its inhabit¬ 
ants, was “ accursed ” or “ devoted,” as the first-fruits of the spoil of 
Canaan, a thing “ most holy to Jehovah ; ” and tlic law prescribed that 
all living beings so devoted should be put to death without rcdemjH 
tion, ami all the prox-H*rty destroyed, or dalicated to Ood.^® Only the 
household of Kahab were excepted from the curse; and tlie two 
spies were sent to bring her and her kindred safe out lxyon«l the 
camp. Tlicn /he men and women, young and old, and the oxen^ 
sheep, and asses, were put to the edge of the sword: the city was 
burnt with fire, and its buildings razed to tl»c ground; the silver 
and gold, and vessels of brass and iron, were ])lac(!d in the sacred 
treasury; and Joshua imprecatcxl a solemn curse on the. man who 
should rebuild Jericho.*^ The curee was literally fulfilled in the 

** Josh, vi, 1. ® Jonth. V. 1. j the break olwcuroa the ^Ueiitity of the p(T- 

Josh. V. 13,15. Of all the many faults , sonoge who appears to Joshua in chap. v. 
fn the division of our chapters, this is per- ! with Jehovah, who speaks to him in 
haps the roost unhappy. Not only is the , chap, vi, ^ ./osU. vi. 

narrative cut in two, and the mere paron- j Ix'v. xxvii. 28, 29 j Josh, vi. 17, 
thesis in vl. i made to begin a chapter, hut • ^ Josh. vi. 21-27. 
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fate of lliel, the Beihelite, who rebuilt Jericho in the reij^a of Ahab 
fabout B.C. 925): hia first-born son, Abirain, died as he was laying 
the foundation, and his youngest son, Sogub, while he was setting 
up the gates.^® 

No less striking was the blessing which followed llahab for her 
conduct, which is recorded os the greatest example of faithy and of 
the- xoorks which spring from faith, in the old heathen \vorld.“‘' 
Besides btang a heathen she was a harlot, for there is no ground for 
the interpretation of the word as meaning an innkeeper j though 
tlan’c is i^cli to prove that she was not utterly depraved. But her 
mind and lieart received in simple faith the proofs of Jehovalj’s 
power and pur[x)st;s; slie served his |)cople with courage, ingenuity, 
and devotion; and so she “entered into the kingdom of God.’’*® 
She was rewarded hy a most distinguished ^ace among the families 
of Israel.®^ Slie married Salmon (xx3rha])S of tho spies) and be¬ 
came tlie motlier of Boaz, tho grcat-grandlather of David.®* llers 
is tluis ou6*of the four female names, all of them foreigners, recorded 
in the genealogy of Christ;®® and it is one of the profoundcst moral, 
as well as spiritual, lessons of His Gospel, that He did not disdain 
such an ancestry. 

Tli(i full of Jericho itself is placed by tho apostle among the great 
triumphs of/aff/i.®* It was an example of the power of simple 
obedience to plans of action prescribed by God; and an earnest of 
the conquests to be achieved by the same principle. And this is 
true also of the d«^-struction of the city. Not only as the first wliich 
tho Israelites tc«^k, but as perhaps the most conspicuous city of 
Canaan for the advantages of its position, its commerce, wealth, and 
luxury, and uiuxucstionably also for the abominable vices that haJ 
now “ filled up tlic iniquity of the Canaanites,” its doom was the 
pattern of that denounced on the cities of the land. 

§ G. There was, however, one man among the Israelites, whose 
lust of 8i)oil made him imfiiithful.®® His act brought a curse upon 
all Israel, so that they failed in their next enterprise, the attack on 
Ai. This was tho idfrco east of Bethel, between which and Bethel 
Abraham had jjitched his tent:®® it lay among the hills, probably 
at the liead of one of the jjasses leading up from ^e valley of the 
Jordan. The spies w'hom Joshua laid sent reported it an easy 
conquest; and only about 3000 men were detached to take it. 
Tlicy were repulsed and chased to Shobarim, with the loss of thirty- 
six men. Tho hearts of the peojilo melted, and Joshua, with all 
fh{*- elders, fcl^ down before tho ark as moiumer.s, and uttered earnest 

® 1 K. xvi. 34 : for the after history of I ** The four are Thamar, a Canaonlte, the 
iQjviho, mi NoU’s and JUuitratioM, 1 concubine of Judah; Kabab; Ruth, the 

Hob. xl. 31; James ii. 25, i Moabltcss; and Batbshelio, tho Hittite. 

Matt, xxi. 31. 31 Josh. vi. 25. . ** Heb. xl. 30. Josh. vU. 

« Matt. I. 5. » Gen. xii. S 
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expostulations to Jehovah. The oracle replied that Isrsiel had sinned 
in taking of the accursed thing and concealing it among their goods. 
Joshua wiis commanded to sanctify the people against the morrow, 
and then to cast lots for the offender, who was to be slain and burnt, 
with all belonging to him. This decision by lot involved no 
chance, but in the whole history of the Jews it was one of the most 
regular methods of revealing the will of God, especially in reference 
to some individual. “ The lot is cast into the lap, but the whole 
disposal thereof is Jehovah^s.”®^ Accordingly the lot fell first on 
the tribe of Judah, then on the family of Zerah, then oi^iithe house 
of Zabdi, whose members were brought individually before Jehovah, 
and Achaii the son of Carmi was taken. Exhorted by Joshua to 
give glory to God, Achan confessed that he had taken from the 
spoiL of Jericho a goodly llabylonish garment, and 200 shekels of 
silver, and a wedge of ^>ld of fifty shekels weight, and had hid them 
in the earth in his tent, where they were found by men sent by 
Joshua. The offender was stoned and afterwards burned, with bis 
children, his cattle, and his tent, and a great heap of stones was 
raised over them to mju'k the place, which received the name of 
Achor (trouhk^?^ His case is a striking example of the effect of sin, 
as invojying the destruction of tlie guiltless : “ That man perished 
not alone in his iniquity.”** 

Encouraged anew by God, Joshua formed a plan for taking Ai 
by stratagem, which met with corxxplete success. The city was 
destroyed with all its inhabitants, the cattle only being reserved as 
the spoil of Jehovah. The king of Ai was hanged on a tree and 
buried under a great heap of stones, Hie only memorial of the ciiy.^® 
It seems to be imijlicHl that Bethel wjis hiken at the same time." 

The victory at Ai secured the passes from the valley of the 
Jordan, and gave the Israelites access to the ©ixin country in the 
centre of Palestine. Joshua now inarched to Slicchem, where lie 
held the solemn ceremony of the Blessing and the Curse on Mounts 
Gerizim and Ebal, as iircscribcd by Moses.** On his return a force 
was doubtless left at Ai to secure the passes, but the main body 
of the army remained encamiied at Gilgal in the valley of the 
Jordan.** 

The above events form the first stage in the conquest of Canaan. 

§ 7. A great league was now formed by all the kings weAt of 
Jordan, in the hills, the valleys, and the sea-coasts, as far north as 
Lebanon, against the Israelites.** The people of Gibeon alone sought 
for peace by a curious stratagem. Gibeon (now “aroyal 

Prov. xvL 33. ^ Josh, xxii. 20. Josh, viii, l-2». 

* Tbft meaning cfiinmon to the words • Josh. vii. 17. 

Achan and Achor is alludwl to by Joshua*, i ** Josh. viii. 30-35. Sec p. 170. 

“ Why hast thou troabUni ua ? The T»rd ' *•' Josh, ix, 0. 

■hall trouble thee tills day.*’ Josh. vli. 25. I Josh. ix. 1, 2. 
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city, greater than Ai,” was the chief of the four cities of the Hivites," 
lying immediately opposite the Pass of Ai, and at the head of the 
Pass of Beth-horon. It would therefore have been the next object 
of the attack of the Israelites. Assuming the appearance of way- 
worn travellers, with old shoes and sacks, rent and j)atched wine¬ 
skins, and dry and mouldy bread, an embassy of the Gibeonites 
went to Joshua, and declared that they had come from a very far 
country, where they had heard tlio name of J(?hovah and the fame 
of Ilis mighty deeds, to seek for a league with His people. Their 
bread ha^been hot, they said, and their garments and wine and 
skins ne\^vhen they started. 

The trick imjK)Sod ui)on Joshua and the princes of the congrega¬ 
tion, who omitted to consult the oracle.^^ Th(!y made peace with 
the Gibeonites, and swore to them by Jehovah to save their lives. 
T'hrec days afterwards they learnt the truth,%nd reached their cities 
by a thnio (Liys’ march. The oath wiis held sacred, in sj)itc of the 
murmurs of the congregation; but to punish their deceit, Joshua 
put the Gibeonites under a curse, by which they became devoted to 
Jehovah, in irredeemable bondage, and they were employed as 
“ hewers of wood and drawers of water for the house of God ” for 
ever.'** I’lic treaty evidently included all the four cities, of which 
Gibeon was the chief. The transaction affords a mtmiorable example 
of a principhi more than once insisted on in the law, and expressed 
by the Psalmist in his blessing on the man “ who sweareth to his 
own hurt, and chaugeth not.” 

§ B. Alarmed by the defection of Gibeon, Adoni-zedcc,®® kiiig of 
Jerusalem, made a league with the kings of Hebron, Jurmuth, 
Lachish, and Eglon, and kid siege to the city. ’’JTiC GilK'onites 
sent for help to Joshua, who marched by night from the camp at 
Gilgal, took the confederated Amorites by surj^rise, and utterly 
routed them near Beth-boron.®* “ The battle of Beth-horon or 
Gibeon,” remarks Dean Stanley, is one of the most important in 
the history of the world; and yet the very name of this gre^at 
battle is far less known to most of us than that of Marathon or 
(^aiinjc.” Beth-horon (the house of Caverns) was the name of two 
villages, an “ upper” and a “ nether,” or lower,®® Jh the steep road 
from Gibeon to Azekah and the Philistine Plain,which is still the 


■‘5 Josh. X. 2. 

The otlicnj were Ohophirali, Becroth, 
and Kirjath-Jearim, Josh. x. IT. 

Josh. X. 14. 

<8 They formed” the class called Nethi- 
nim. Pa. xv. 4. 

“That Is, “Ixird of Righteousness.” 
The slgniUconce of the name seems an. 
argumetit, though not a decisive one, for 


the Identification of bis kingdom with that 
of Melchiaodcc. 

w The exact place is the .steep road 
between tho two villages of the name, the 
Upper and I..ower Beth-horon. Diet, of 
Bib. art Buxit-HOROX; Stanley, p. 20S, 

62 Jeudsh Church, p. 238, First Series. 

“ .Toflh. xvl, 3,5; 1 C’hron. vii. 24, 

“ Josh. X. 10,11; I Macc. ili. 24. 
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great road of communication from the interior of the country to the 
sea-coast.** 

From Gibeon to the Upper Beth-horou is a distance of about 
'four miles of broken ascent and descent. The ascent, however, 
predouilnatcs, and this therefore appears to be the “ going up *' to 
Beth-horon which formed the first stage of Joshua’s pursuit. With 
the upiper vilUige the descent commences; the rojul is rough and dif¬ 
ficult even for the niountain-iuths of Palestine, now over sheets of 
smooth rock flat us the flagstones of a London pavement, now over 
the upturned edges of the limestone strata, and now amongst tins 
loose rectangular stones so characteristic of the Avhole o? this dis¬ 
trict. After about three miles of this descent, a slight rise loads 
to the lower village standing on the last outpost of the Benjamite 
hills. 

This rough descent C'om the upper to the lower Beth-horon is the 
“going dov/n to Beth-horon,” which formed the second stage of 
♦Joshua’s pursuit. As they fled down this steep pass, the Canaanites 
were overtaken by a miraculous hailstorm, which slew more than 
had fallen in the kittle. It was then that Joshua, after a prayer to 
Jehovah, who had promised him this groat victory, “said in the 
sight of Israel,— 

Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon; 

And thou Moon, in the valley of AJalon. 

And the sun stood still, and the moon stayed, until the people had 
avenged themselves of their enemies. Is not this writhm in the 
Book of Jashtr ? ”** The miraculous suspense of the “ greater and 
the lesser light ” in their full course *’ enabled Joshua to continue 
his pursuit to Makkedah, a place in the Slufdah or maritime plain, 
\vhere the five kings hid themselves in a cave. Joshua stayed not 
oven then, J)ut, bidding the peojfle roll great stones to the mouth of 
the cave, and set a guard over it, lie. pressed the rear of the fugitives, 
and “made an end of slaying them with a very great slaughter till 
they were consumed, that the rest which remained of them entcrc«l 
into fenced cities. And all the people returned to the camp tc> 
Joshua at Makkedah in peace; none moved his tongue against any 
of the children Uf Israel.” 

The five kings were now brought forth from the cave, and .Joshua 

s® Th« two Betb-horons stiU aurvlvo In : (JoHpph. ii. 19, 8, 9). Tho Book of 

tbe modern villages of et-tahta, Jusber is mentioned in only one other 

and On tbn mountain which lies passage (2 Sara. 1. 18). It scerns to have 

to the southward of the nether village i.s been written in verse, 
still preserved the name (Void) and the The miracle must Lk^ understood as 

site of Ajalon. phenomenal, namely, thiJ the sun and moon 

" Josh. X. 12, 13. On the same spot appearetl to the Israelites to stand still, 
•ludas Maocalwenswon a great victory over The Interruption in v. 16 is probably 

the forces of..Syria under .Seron (I Mocc. iii, a transposition, or a pari of the quotation 
13-21), and later still the Roman army from the Book of Jasber. 
under Oestius Gallos was totally cut up [ ® Josh. x. 20, 21 ; comp. Ex. xt 7. 
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bade all the captains place their feet upon their necks, in token of 
what Jehovah would do to all their enemies. Then he slew them 
and hanged them on five trees till the evening.®® Their bodies were 
cast into the cave, and its mouth was closed with great stones, just as 
that most memorable sun at length went down, and closed the day, 
**like which there was none before it or after it, that Jehovah 
hearkened unto the voice of a man; for Jehovah fought for Israel.” ®* 
This great battle was followed by the conquest of the seven kings 
of Makkedah, Libnah, Lachish, Gezer, Eglon, Hebron, and Debir, 
whose cit|||s, chief and dependent, were, utterly destr6yed, with ail 
their inhabitants, and all creatures that breathed, as Jehovah had 
commanded.®* In this one campaign,®® Josliua subdued the southern 
half of Palestine, l)oth. highlands and lowlands, from Kadesh-barnea 
to Gaza, the eastern and ‘western limits of tlm southern frontier; and 
he led back the people to the camp at Gilga* 

§ 9. Our attention is now called to the north, the country about 
the “ Sea of Chinneroth ” (the L.‘ik(‘. of Galilee), the Upper Jordan, 
and the bases of Mount Lebanon.®'^ Jabin,®® king of Hazor, the 
chief city of Northern Palestine, formed a league against Israel with 
all the kings of the north as far as Mount Hermon, and with all 
the nations that were still unsubdued. Their army was “ as the 
sand on the sea-shore for multitude,” and they had many chariots 
and horses.®® Joshua routed them by the waters of Merom, and 
chased them as far as “ Great Zidon ” and the valley of Mizpeh 
(probably the great valley of Coele-Syria). In obtidience to God’s 
prohibition of cavalry, Joshua cut the hoof-sinews of the horses and 
burnt the chsuriots, which he might have been tempted to keep as 
tho choicest prizes of victory.®’’ Joshua next “ turned hack,” i)er- 
haps on some new provocation,^ and took Hazor, putting its king 
and all the inhabitants to the sword, and likewise with tho other 
cities of the confederates; but the cities themselves were left stand¬ 
ing, except Hazor, which he burnt, as being “ the head of all those 
kingdoms.”®® As the result of this third campaign, Israel was 
master of tho whole land, from Mount Halak (the smooth mountain') 
at the ascent to Mount Seir, on the south, to Ilpa.l-gad,®® under 


** Josh. X. 22-27. Josh. X. 14. 

®*Jo8h. X. 28-39. It may be inferred 
from Josh. xi. 13,14, that this destruction 
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® Josh. X. 42; " at one time.” 
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Mount Hermon, on the north. But a much longer time was re¬ 
quired for the subjugation of the numerous kings, who held each 
his own fortified city, and ** Joshua made war a long time with all 
those kings.” It was five years at least, and probably six, before 
the land rested from war (b.c. 1445).*^* Even then the old inhabit¬ 
ants held out in many separate parts, for the further trial of Israel’s 
faith and courage, as Moses had foretold. 

The results of the whole conquest, besides the previous victories 
over Sihon and Og, are summctl up in the subjugation of thirty-one 
kings of cities on the west of the Jordan, belonging t<#i;hc seven 
nations, which had been mentioned in the first promise to Abraham, 
the Amorites, Canaanites, Girgashites, Hittites, Hiviiea, Jebiisites, 
and Perizzites.''® Special notice is taken of the extermination of the 
giant Amikim, who h^l stmek such terror into the spies, and who 
were only left in the I’hilistino cities of Gaza, Gath, and Ashdod, 
though they had before occupied the whole of tho central highlands, 
with Hebron and other cities.'^’* ^ 

The defeat of these thirty-one kings did not involve, in every 
case, the capture of their cities. Jerusalem, for example, was not 
taken till after the death of Joshua,’* and its citadel remained in 
the hands of the Jebusite-s till the time of David; Many other 
cities held out for a long time. 

But, besides such isolated posts, there were whole tracts of country 
—“ very much land ”—yet to be subdued, within the limits which 
God had originally named, and which He now onco more promised.’® 
These were, speaking generally, the plains along tl\,e Mediterranean, 
the coasts of Phoenicia, and the ranges of Lebanon. On the south¬ 
west, there was the whole country and five cities of the Philistines, 
who were destined to be such formidable enemies to Israel, from 
Sihor, on the frontier of Egypt, to Ekron.’® Next were the Canaan¬ 
ites of the west coast, as far as Aphek, which seems to have been 
near Sidon; the Sidonians; “ and all Lelianon,” which is however so 
described as to include only the southern slopes, or foot-hills.” 
These conquests were not reserved for Joshua, who was now “ old 
and stricken incyears but he was commanded to include them in 
the division of the land. 

§ 10. Joshua was now commanded to divide the land by lot 


.Josh. xl. 18. 

/osb. xi. 23, compared -vrith xlv. 6-15. 
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Josh, xli. 
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among the nine tribes and a half;™ the two and a half having 
already received their allotment from Moses on the cast of Jordan; 
and the Levites receiving no inheritance among their brethren, “ for 
Jehovah, God of Israel, was their inheritance.” “ Their withdrawal 
from the number of the tribes was compensated by the division of 
Joseph into the two tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh.** In de¬ 
scribing the allotment generally, wo follow the order of the book of 
Joshua, in which, says Dean Stanley, “ we have what may without 
od'ence bo termed the Domesday BooJe of the Conquest of Canaan.” 

First: •ic territories of the two and a half tribes on the east of 
Jordim:— ^ 

(i.) Keuben lay first on the south, from the Amon over the 
kingdom of Sihon, the northern boundary be^g a little above the 
latitude of Jericho.** 

(ii.) Gao ciimo next to the north, posseting Mount Gilead and 
half of Ammon. On the side of Jordan, their northern border just 
touched the sea of Chinneroth, and was di-awn thence towards the 
south-east.** The Jabbok divided their territory into two nearly 
equal parts. 

(iii. 1.) The Ilalf'trihe of Manasseh had all the kingdom of Og, 
King of Bashan, including half of Mount Gilead, which was the 
special inheritance of Machir, the son of Manasseh, and reaching to 
tlie Imse of Mount Herraon on the north.*® In all three cases, the 
eastern frontier towards the Desert and the Ilauran was necessarily 
indefinite. These allotments are expressly mentioned as having 
been made by Moses. 

§ 11. The division of the land among the nine and a half tribes 
west of Jordan was made by Eleazar the High Priest and Joshua, 
with “ the hcsitls of the fathers of the tribes,” by a solemn lot, cast 
before Jehovah.*^ It took place on two different occasions. First, 
while the people were still encamped at Gilgal, and perhaps before 
the conquest of the north was finished, tlie tribes of Judah and 
Joseph received, as their respective allotments, the greater part of 
the south and the centre of the land. 

(iv.) Judah seems to have hsui the first share ii consequence of 
Caleb’s laying claim to Hebron, the special inheritance promised by 
Moses as the reward of his fidelity. His claim was admitted, and 
Joshua added his blessing. Caleb, who at the age of eighty-five 
was still as strong for war as when he was forty, drove out the 
Anakim from Hebron, and then attacked Debir, which was taken 


^»Jo8h. *iil. 7, xlv. 1,2; oonip. Nutu. 
xxvi. 65, xxiil. 64, xxxlv. la 
Joslx xlii. iS-13, xvUi. 7. 
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** Josli. xlv. , 3 . 5 . 
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by his nephew Othniel, whoso valour was rewarded with the hand 
of Caleb’s daughter, Achsah. Her demand of a special inheritance 
from her father, who gave her the upper and the nether springs, is 
an interesting picture of patriarchal life.** The general inheritance 
of Judah began at the wilderness of Zin, on the border of Kdom, 
while their southern border stretched across the wilderness to the 
river of Egypt.” The Dead Sai formed their east coast, and the 
northern border was drawn from the mouth of Jordan westward, past 
the south side of the hill of Jerusalem (which lay therefore outside 
the boundary *•) to Kirjath-jcarim in Mount Ephraim, ^lenco the 
western border skirted the land of the Philistines, and touched the 
Mediterranean.*® 

(v.) The tribe of Joseph had the centre of the land across from 
Jordan to the Medit^anean. Ephraim lay north of Judah; but 
between them were the districts afterwards allotted to Benjamin and 
Dan, I'he southern border was drawn from the Jordan along the 
north side of the plain of Jericho to Bethel, whence it took a bend 
southwards to Beth-horon, and thence up again to the sea near Jopj^a. 
The northern border passed west from the Jordan opposite the mouth 
of the Jabhok past Michmethah to the mouth of the river Kanah 
(the “ reedy,” probably the Nahr Jb'dlaik or Wady al Khassah, 
which has the same signification). Besides the sacred valley of 
Shechem, it included some of the finest parts of Palestine, the 
mountains of Eijhraim, and the great and fertile maritime plain of 
Sharon, proverbial for its roses,*^ 

(iii. 2 .) Manasseh,** in addition to the land of Bashan and 
Gilead, east of the Jordan, which had been allotted to Machir and 
his son Gilead, had a lot on tlie west of Jordan, north of Kpliraim.®® 
The extent of the territories of this tribe is accounted for, first, by 
the reward due to the valour of Machir, and next by the right 
established by the daughters of Zelophedad to a share of the in¬ 
heritance.** The northern frontier is very difficult to detennine 
some very important towns of Manasseh being expressly named as 
within the lots of Asher and Issfichar,** Further we find the 
children of Josj^h complaining to Joshua that they liad only one 
lot, namely Mount Epliraim, instead of the two given them by 
Jacob, and that they could not drive out the Canaanites from Beth- 
shean and the valley of Jezreel, because of their chariots of iron, 
and Joshua assigns to them ** the wooded mountain,” which can 
hardly he any other than Carmel.*® 

Joali. xlv. 6-15, XV. 13-19. ** Josli. xv. 1-12. H. e many cities in- 

^ This was not because it belon(^ to eluded in the lot of Judah arc enumerated 
another lot, but because it was not yet con- la tv. 21 >63. Josh. xvi. 

quered. See Josb. xv. 63. lu the second ^ Oomp. ^ 10 (iU. 1). Jo^. xvii. 
division it was allotted to Br>aJemin, but it Oomp. Num. xxvi. 33, xxvil. 1, xxxvi. 

was secured to Judah by David's conquest. Josk xvii. 11. ^ Josh, xvll M-ia 
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§ 12. During the long time that the encampment at Gilgal re¬ 
mained the head-quarters of the Israelites, they seem to have pre¬ 
served the military system organised in the desert, with the 
Tabernacle in the centre of the camp. But at length they removed 
to Shiloh,®^ south of Shechem, in the territory of Ephraim, and 
there they set up the Tabernacle, where it remained till the time 
of Samuel-®* There were still seven tribes that had not received 
their inheritance; and Joshua reproved them for their slackness in 
taking possession of the land. We are not told on what principles 
the ix)rti(^ already allotted had been divided, except that on the 
east of jSlaii the boundaries were assigned by Moses. Now, how¬ 
ever, throe men were appointed from each tribe, to make a survey 
of tile rest of the land, and to divi<ie it into seven portions, which, 
with their several cities, they described in«a book. The survey 
being huished, Joshua ciist lots for the s#fcn portions before the 
Tahcrnaclo in Shiloh.®® The result was as follows, the tribes being 
name<l in the order in which their lots came out. 

(vi.) Benjamin had the eastern part of the territory that lay 
between Judah and Ephraim, embracing the plain of Jericho and 
the northern highlands of the later Judasa, a region admirably suited 
to the wild and martial character of the tribe.*®® 

(vii.) Simeon had an inheritance taken out of the portion already 
allotted to Judah, for whom it was found to he too Lvrge; namely 
the south-western part of the maritime plain, with the land border¬ 
ing on the desert, as far eastward as lieer-sheba. Their western 
coast hvy along the Mediterranean to the north of A^lon.*®* 

(viii.) Zebuldn received the mountain range which forms the 
northern border of the great plain of Jezreel or Ksdraclon, between 
the eastern slopes of Carmel on the west, and the south-west shore 
of the sea of Chiiiueroth and the course of the Jordan, to about 
opposite the mouth of the Hieromax on the east.*®® The rich 
mountain losses which led down to the valley of Jezreel, seem to 
be referrexl to in the blessing of Moses, ** Rejoice, 0 Zebulun, in thy 
goings out.’* 

(ix.) Issachar’s inheritance corresponded almost exactly to the 
great valley of Jezreel, otherwise called the plaHi of Esdraelon, 
which opened to the Jordan on the east,*®® and was enclosed on the 

>7 Judg. xxi. IS. SkUoh Is B&id to be Arabic for Shiloh; and then pas^ng 
on the north ride of Bethel, ou the east through the narrow wady, which brings 
side of tho highway that gOL‘th up from him to the main road, leaves tH-Lehb&n, the 
Bethel to Shechem, and on the eoutli of Lebonah of Scripture, ou the left, aa he 
Lebonah," In ^greoment with this tho pursues “the highway” to IfaHUs, the 
traveUer at the present day, gring north ancient Shechem. 

from Jerusalem, lodges the first night at Josh. xviiL 1; Judg, xviU. 31; I Sam. 

Beitin, the ancient Bethel; the next day, Iv. 3. * Jorii. xviii. HO. 

at the distance of a fow hours, turns aside Josh, xviii. 11>2S. Josh, yjy, ].9. 

to the right, in order to visit SeilUnf the *” Josh, xix, 10.16. Jorih. six. 32 
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soiitk by the hills of Gilboa, and on the north by the highlands of 
Issachax, among which Mount Tabor was conspicuous on the 
frontier.*®^ The territory seems to have been taken out of that of 
Manasseh, as Simeon’s was out of Jiidah. The effect of its richness 
and seclusion on the character and history of the tribe has been 
noticed in connection with Jacob’s blessing,*®* 

(x.) Asher had the rich maritime plain extending from Mount 
Carmel to ** great Sidon ” and “ the strong city Tyre: ” the territory 
of the former was included in their inheritance, though they failed 
to possess it. In their case too, both Jacob and Moses given a 
prophetic intimation of the influence of the tribe’s jxjsitionT^ 

(xi.) Naphtaui, the most powerful of the northern trilws, obtainwi 
the highlands which form the southern prolongation of the range of 
Lebanon, bounded on the east by the upper Jordan, the “ Waters of 
Merom,” and the sea ofl^Chinneroth; and looking down on the west 
U];)on the maritime plain of Asher, just as Zcbulun looked down from 
the southern part of the same highlands into the valley of Esdraelon.*®^ 
(xii.) Dan had at first a very small territory north-west of Judah, 
from Japho (Joppa) to the border of Simeon, almost entirely 
occupied by the Philistines. For this reason, and bectiuse they 
found their lot too small for them, they made an expedition against 
Leshem, or Laish, in the extreme north of the land, at the sources 
of the Jordan. They took the city and destroyed the inhabitants, 
and gave it the name of Dan. It became one of the two landmarks 
in the phrase which was used to describe the whole extent of the 
land from north to south, “ from Dan even to Beersheba.” In the 
Book of we have a fuller account of the expedition at the 

time when it took place (about b.o. 1406).*®* 

Lastly, Joshua himself received, as his personal inheritance, the 
place ho asked for, namely, Timnath-Serah in Mount Ephraim, and 
he built the city of that name. 

It must be remembered that the allotments were mode not only 
to the tribes as a whole, but to the families of each tribe, as is 
expressly stated in each case: ** this is the inheritance of the tribes 
hy their families” Thus we shall expect to find the jx)Ssessions of 
each trilte propoftional to the number of its families, as determined 
by the census taken in the plains of Moab.*®* This is generally the 
case; but there still remain inequalities which can only bo accounted 
for by the relative importance assigned to the tribes, on princijdes 
already indicated in the dying prophecy of Jacob. The great pre¬ 
ponderance of Judah and Joseph relates to their respective pre¬ 
eminence as the prince and heir of the whole family.**®** 

JoBh, xlx. 17.23. ws See p. 91. *<*• Judg. xvUL 

Joeh. xlx. 34-31. Numb, xxvi See Chap. xlv. ( a 

Jeeb. xix. 32-39. ua See Chap, x $ 3. 
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CITIES OF REFUGE. 

§ 13. Each of the twelve tribes having received the lot of its in¬ 
heritance, provision was next made for the habitation of the Levites 
and the cities of refuge. Six cities of refuge were apjwinteil by the 
people themselves: three on the west of Jordan, namely, Kedesh^ 
in Galilee,”^ in the highlands of Naphtali; Shecherrif in Mount 
Ephraim, and Ilehrm in the mountains of Judah; and three on 
the east of Jordan, namely, for Reuben, Bezer in the wilderness; 
for Gad, Bamoth in Gilead; for the half tribe of Manasseh, 
in Bashan.'“ 

The !^vites having claimed the right given to them by Moses, 
reccivetfforty-eight cities and their suburbs, which were given up 
by the several tribes in proportion to tho cities they possessed.”* 
Their allotment among the three families of the Levites has already 
been describtd.”'* 

Thus did Jehovah give Israel the land#rhich He had sworn to 
their father, and they dwelt in it. They had obtained their pro¬ 
mised rest in this world, though a better rest remained and still 
remains.”* Their enemies were delivered into their hand ; and all 
open resistance ceased. “ There failed not aught of any good thing 
which Jehovah had spoken to tho house of Israel; all came to 
pass.””^ The failures afterwards brought to light were in tlic 
people themselves. 

§ 14. Their peace was, however, soon threatened by the danger 
of a religious schism. The two trilx?s and a half, having kept their 
promise to their brethren, were dismissed by Joshua with a blessing, 
and with an earnest exhortation to cleave to Jehovah their God, and 
keep his commandments.”* Abundantly enriched with their share 
of the spoil of Canaan, they crossed the Jordan into the land of 
Gilead. Close to the ford, the passage of the clAlreii of Israel,’’ 
they built a great altar (doubtless a huge erection of earth and 
stones), of the same fonn as the altar of burnt-offering. Hastily 
inferring their intention to establish a sepamte place of sacrifice, in 
violation of God’s command, tho other tribes i)rcpared for war. But 
first they sent Phinehas, the son of the High Priest Elcazar, with 
ten princes of the respective tribes, to remonstrate with their 
brethren, and to remind them of the consequenedfc of former public 
sins. The two tribes and a half replied that they had not acted in 
the spirit of rebellion against Jehovah. They had feared lest a time 
should come when their more favoured brethren might foiget their 
common interest in Jehovah the God of Israel; and therefore they 
had erected the altar, not to burn sacrifices uix)n it, but as a per¬ 
petual merSbrial of their part in the altar of 'which it was the like- 

*■ 

m joBh. XX. I ^ lu Josh. xx!.; comp. Num. xxxv. i-8. 

»i» Tills name occurs here for the first I See pp. 197,198. Heb. iv. 8, 0. 
i time. Comp. Num. xxxv. ' | Josh. xxi. 43'45. Josh. i-a 
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ue«s. Thus interpreted, their act was accepted by the envoys, and 
afterwards by all the people, as a new proof that Jehovah was 
among Israel; and the children of Reuben and Gad called the altar 
Ei) (a wUnm): “for,” said they, “it shall bo a witness between us 
that Jehovah is God.” We hear nothing further of this erection: 
its meaning, may have been fcBPgotten in later times. 

§ 15. The closing records of the history of Joshua show us a 
solemn pause and crisis in the career of Israel. They had now 
attaintMi that first success, which is always a trial of human power 
and endurance, and which, in their case, was the test of tl^ir faith¬ 
fulness to Jehovah. In Joshua they had a leader cqiiat to the 
crisis. He lived long after God had given them rest from their 
enemies; and he was now “ going the way of all the earth.” ^ His 
last care was to set clearly before the people their true pasition, and 
to hind them to Jeho^h by another solemn covenant. The last 
two chapters of Joshua seem to refer to two distinct transactions. 

First he sent for all the heads of the tribes, the judges and the 
officers, and gave them an exhortation, which inay be summed up 
in the words, “ Be ye therefore very courageous to keep and to do 
all that is written in the book of the law of Moses.” Ho knew the 
danger of their resting satisfied with what was done, or of their 
thinking it hopeless to do more; and he knew that, if once they 
ceased, before the heathen remnant was destroyed out of the land, 
they would he comiptcii by their idolatries and vices. He well 
remembered all the experience of the desert, and all the warnings of 
Moses. He reminds them of all that God had done to the Canaan- 
ites for their sakes; and promises that the land divided to them 
should be wholly theirs, and the heathen be driven out before them. 
On their parPthey had thus far been faithful; let them still thus 
cleave to Jehovah their God I Let them not mix with the people 
that remained; nor name their gods, nor swear by them, nor worship 
them! If once they began this course, and if they intermarried 
with them, Gt)d would cease to drive out those nations, which would 
Ixjcome to them as snares and scourges and thorns, till they them¬ 
selves should perish from the land. In the prospect of his own 
death, he testifidSl that not one good thing had failed of all that 
God had spoken; and that God would he as faithful to His word, 
in bringing upon them all the evils that He had spoken. The 
distinctly prophetic character of this last warning deserves special 
notice; for he does not say i/f but “ when ye have transgressed the 
covenant of Jehovah your God, and served other gods, ye shall 
jjerish from off the good land which he hath given you.’*^ 

§ 16, This exhortation was followed up by a great public transac¬ 
tion between Joshua and all Israel. He gathered them together at 

09 JcDsIt. xxii.; comp. KeiVe commentary on the passage. oo Josh, xxiii. 1,14. 
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Shochem, the sacred home of Abraham and Jacob, From out the 
mass he called forth the elders, the heads of families, the judges and 
the officers, who “ presented themselves before God; ” that is, ncA 
Ixjforo the Tabern;icle, which was then at Shiloh, but at the place 
which Abraham and Jacob had sanctified by their altars to God.*** 
Joshua addressed them in the same strain as before; but, going 
back to the call of Abraham, he reminded them of the time when 
their fatliers “ on the other side of the flood ” of Euphrates had 
served other gods. Briefly mentioning the history of Abraham, 
Isaac, E^, and Jacob, till the descent into Egypt, ho recounts the 
mission oi Moses and Aaron, the passage of tlie Red Sea, and the 
sojourn in the wilderness, the conquest of the Amorite kings,and 
the turning of Balaam’s intended curse into a blessing; the ixissage 
of the Jordan, the capture of Jericho, and the deliverance of the 
ziations of Canaan into their hands, “ hut §bt with thy sword, nor 
with thy bow ; ” and he reminds them that all they possessed was 
the gift of 0(xl, and the fruit of others’ labours: I have given yoU 
a land for which ye did not Itibour, and cities which ye built not, 
and ye dwell in them; of the vineyards and oliveyards which ye 
planted not do yc cat.” From all this he deduces the exhortation 
to fear Jehovah, and serve him in sincerity and in truth, and to 
j)ut away the gods which their fathers had served beyond the flood, 
and in Elgypt. ^i’his is not a demand to purge themselves from 
actual idolatry, into which they had not yet fallen, hut to renounce 
for ever the examples which might seduce them to it. Ho ends with 
an appeal, unequalled in simple force except by that of Elijah to 
Israel; if they found fault with the service of Jehovah, let them at 
once choose whom they would serve, whether the idols of their 
fathers, or the gods of the Amorites; but his own choice was made, 
“As for mo and my house, we will serve Jehovah.” 

The appeal was irresistible: the people swore hy God, not to for»- 
sake Him who had done all these wonders for them. Thus did 
Joshua make a covenant with the people, and set them a statute and 
an ordinance in Shechem. It was, for that generation and their pos¬ 
terity, the counterpart of the covenant which Moses had made, on 
the part of God, with their fathers in Mount Horebf Joshua added 
the record of this great transaction to the book of the law of God, 
and set up a monument of it in the form of a great stone under an 
oak by the sanctuary of Jehovah; perhaps the very oak beneath 
whoso shadow Abraham and Jacob had pitched their tents. 

la Jo»h. xxiv. ^; comp. Gen. xll. 6. t, | as predicted by Moees (Ex. xxili. 28; Dent, 
xxxiii. 20; the mme phrase is used in viL 20). 

1 Sam. X. 19 of the sacrod place of I Josh. xxiv. 12; comp. Fs. xUv. 3,6. 

Mizpoh. ‘ Josh. xxiv. 13. This passage is ex- 

>** In Josh. xxiv. 12 the " htrmet ** Is said qiilsitely treated by Keblu {CtiTi$tian I'sor t 
to have been sent to drive out thes' kings, Third Sundaif in 
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The people were dismissed to their homes, and Joshua sotm after 
died at the age of 110 (about b.c. 1426-6), and was biuied in the 
border of his own inheritance at Timnath-serah.^*^ His decease was 
soon followed by that of Elcazar, the High Priest, the son of Aaron: 
he was also buried in Mount Ephraim, in a hill belonging (as a 
burying-placse) to his son and successor Phinehas.^* The bones of 
Joseph, which the Israelites had brought up out of Egypt, w'ere 
duly interred at Shechem, in the plot of ground which Jacob had 
bought of Hamor.*'-*^ This bright |7oriod of Jewish history is crowned 
by the recced that “ Israel served Jehovah all the days ^ Joshua, 
and all the days of the elders that overlived Joshua, and which had 
known all the works of Jehovah, that Ho had done for Israel. 
The lessons of the wilderness had not Ixjen lost upon them. Not 
in vain had they seen their fathers di-op and die till they were all 
consumed for their reljfcllion. We search the sacred history in vain, 
from the Exodus to the Captivity, for another generation that w’as 
so wholly faithful to Jehovah. 

Josh. xxiv. 29,30- Josh. xxlv. 3A Joah. xadv. 32 

»2» Josh. jodv. 31, 
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LATER HISTORY OF JERICHO. 

Tire dty, rebuilt by Hlel (see p. 253), rose 
again slowly into consequenoe. In its im¬ 
mediate vicinity the sons of the prophets 
sought retirement from the 'o'orld: Elisha 
** healed the spring of the waterii;" * and 
over and against it, beyond Jordan, Elijah 
“went up by a whirlwind into heaven” 
(2 K. it 1>22). Jn its plains Zedekiah fell 
into the hands of the Chaldteons (2 K. xxv. 
6 ; Jer. xxxix. 5). Under Herod the Great 
A became an important place. He built a 
fort tliere, which he called “Cyprus” in 
honour of his motlirr; a tower which he 
called in honour of his brother Phasaelfs; 
and a number of new palacos, which he 
named after his friends. He even founded 
a new town, higher up the plain, which he 
called, like the tower, Phosaelis. If be did 
sot make Jeridu) his habitual residence, he 
at least retired thither to die, and it was in 
the amphitheatre of Jericho that the news 
of his death was annonnoed to the assembled 
soldiers and people by Salome. Soon after- 
w'ards the palace was burnt, and the town 

* No doubt the exuberant Siuataia banting; 
forth clcee to the alto of the ohl city. 


plundered by one Simon, slave to Herod; 
but Arcbelaus rebuilt the fonner sumptu¬ 
ously, and founded anew town in the plain, 
that bore his own name; and, most im¬ 
portant of all, diverted water from a village 
called Nesjra, to Irrigate the plain which 
he had planted with palms. Thus Jericho 
was once more “ a city of palms" when 
our liord visited it It is supposed to have 
been on tlie rocky heights overhanging it 
(hence called by tradition the Quarentana). 
tbat He was assailed by the Tempter; and 
over against it, according to tradition like¬ 
wise, He had been previously baptized in 
the Jordan. Here He restored sight to 
the blind; here He did not disdain the 
hospitality of Zacchams the publican. 
Finally, between Jcmsalem and Jericho 
was laid the scene of His story of the good 
Samaritan. 

The site of ancient (the first) Jericho Is 
with reason placed by Dr. Robinson 
Re$. 1. 552-503) in the* Immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of the fountain of Ell^; and 
that of the second (the city of the New Tes¬ 
tament and of Josephus) at the opening of 
the Wadif ITelt ((3bcrith), half an bour 
from the fountain. 
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CIIAPTEIl XVIL 

THE EAHLIEE JUDGES TO DEBORAH AHD BARAK. 

B.C. 1426-1256. 

J 1. Difficulties in the history of the judges—The Books of Judges and Ruth. } 2. Gene¬ 
ral character of this period. $ 3. Efforts to drive out the heathen nations. $ 4. Scenes 
of idolatry and wickedness—1. The story of Micah and the Danltes—ii. Extennina- 
tion of the Benjamites. $ 5, The reverse of the picture—Story of Ruth and Boas. 
$ 6, Tlie Fifteen Judges—Sci’vitudo to Cusban-Rishathaim—Othnicl, llie first Judge. 
$ 7. Oppression by Eglon, king of Moub—Ehud, the second Judge. ( 8. Shamgar, 
the third judge. J 9. Tyranny of Jubin and SJsera—Deborah and Barak Jointly as 
fourth judge—The Song of Deborah. ^ 10. Concluding remarks—Moral difflcultiea 
of the narrative. 

§ i. The period ot Jewish history from the death of Josliua to the 
choice of Saul as king was one of great disorganisation, and the 
records of it involve considerable difficulties. Onr solo authority, 
lx*side8 a few incidental allusions, is tlic Bock of Judges^ to which 
Ruth forms a supplement, having been originally a part of it. Some 
jiassages in the book hear internal evidence of a contemporary 
authorship, hut it was not composed as a whole tilf the time of the 
Kings. The more serious difficulties of chronology we reserve for 
subsequent discussion,^ giving meanwhile the received chronology of 
the English Bible. 

§ 2. The history of the whole period is summed up in a passage, 
which connects the book of Judges with that of Joshua,* After the 
death of Joshua, the jieople remained faithful to Jehovah, so long 
as the generation‘lasted, which had seen all His mighty works.* 
And there arose another generation after them, which know not 

I See Notes and lUuttrations (A), Os tuk Chkokologt of thb Judges. 

* Judg. il. 6-19. ’ Judg. ii. 7. 
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Jehovah, nor yet the works which he had done for Israel.”* They 
fell into the worship of “ Baalim,” the idols of the country, and 
especially of Baal and Ashtaroth j * and they were given over into 
the hands of the enemies whose gods they served. Their career of 
conquest was checked, and heathen conquerors oppressed them; 
but, though punished, they were not forsaken by God. As often 
as they were oppressed. Ho raised up ** Judges,”* who delivered 
them from their oppressora. *But, as often as they were delivered, 
they disobeyed their judges, and declined into idolatry; and, “ when 
the judge was dead they returned, and corrupted thems^^es more 
than their fathers.” ^ For this unfaithfulness on their pm to tlie 
covenant, God kept back the full accomplishment of His promise to 
drive out the nations before them, who were left at Joshua’s death ; 
indeed, it was in foresight of their sin that Ho had not entirely 
delivered those nations (lito the hand of Joshua.® 

Such is the summary which is filled up in the first sixteen 
chapters of Judges: the rest of the book (cc. xvii.-xxi.) is occupied 
with two or three striking examples of the idolatry and anarchy 
thus generally described. 

§ 3. The history of the Judges is prefaced by some account of the 
efforts of the several tril)e8 to drive out the heathen nations, after 
the death of Joshua. In these efforts Judau took the lead, by the 
direction of God’s oracle, and in association with Simeon. These 
two tribes gained a great victory over the Canaanites and Perizzites 
in ]3ozek,* and took prisoner Adoui-bezek (t he Lord of liezek)^ one 
of those tyrants who have become famous for some special cruelty to 
their captives. He had cut off the thumbs and great toi^s of seventy 
kings, and amused himself with their attempts to pick up the food 
that fell from his table; and now, himself thus mutilated, he con- 
feased that God had requited him justly. He died at Jerusalem, 
the lower city of which the men of Judah succeeded in taking.’® 
This example of the wanton cruelty of the chiefs of Canaan throws 
a light on the state of the country before its conquest. 


* Judg. il. 10. 

^See Notes and Jf^ugtrations (B), Otr 

JlAAt AKnASHTABOTH. 

• Jttdg. 11.16. The Hi'brcw word Slto- 
phet (pi. Shophetim) 1h the some a& that 
ft>r an ofdlnaryy'udpe, nor is it here used 
In a diffen'ent sense. For, though their 
first work was that of deliverers and lead- 
ers in war, they Uien administered Justice 
to the people, and their authority supplied 
the wont of a regular government. The 
Hebrew word Is the same as that of the 
Carthaginian ** Suffetes.'* the name of the 
magistrates whom we find in tlie time of 
the Punic wars. 


^ Judg. ii 19. 

B Judg. ii. 20*23. The nations left unsub¬ 
dued are enumerated In Judg. iii. 1*4. 

^'Judg. i. 4. This place, in the lot o. 
Judah, seems to have been distinct firom 
the Bezek named in 1 8am. xl. 6, which 
was more oentraL 

w Judg. i. 5-6. That it was only the 
lower city which was taken is expressly 
8 t..tcd by Josephus (Jwt v. 2, $ 23); and we 
also learn from the Biblical narrative that 
the upper city nnnained in the hands of the 
Jebusites till the time of David. Comp. 
Josh. XV. 63; Judg. L 21 ; (UhI Chap. XVI 
i 11 . 
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Next we have the account of the exploits of Caleb hnd Otbniel, 
already anticipated in Joshm;^^ and of the settlement of the 
K(3nite8, the children of Jethro, the father-in-law of Moses, in the 
wilderness of Judah, to the south of Arad. Here they dwelt as a 
free Arab tribe, among the people of the desert, but in close alli¬ 
ance with Israel.^* Judah then aided Simeon in recovering his 
lot. They took Zephath (which they galled Hormah), and fulfilled 
by its utter destruction the vow long since made by Israel.** They 
also took Gaza, Askelon, and Ekron, from the Philistines; but the 
strengtliUkf those people in war-chariots prevented their expulsion, 
and enabled them soon to regain these cities. The tribe of Ben- 
jAMiir failed to drive out the Jebusites from Jehus, the citadel of 
Jerusalem, which belonged to their lot.** 'J’he men of Ephkaim 
took Bethel by the treachery of an inhahhant, whom they caught 
outside the gate of the city. It was now fmally called by the name 
of Bethel, which was first given to it by Jacob, and had been com¬ 
monly applied to it by the Jews. Its old name of Luz was given 
to a city which its betrayer went and built among the Hittites.** 
Ephraim failed, however, to drive out the Canaanites from Gezer; 
and Manasseh only reduced those of the valley of Esdraelon to 
tribute after some time.*® Several cities of the northern highlands 
proved too strong for Zebueun and Naphtiiali, but some of them 
were made tributaries, as Beth-shemesh and Beth-anath. Asheb 
did not even attempt to take Accho, Zidon, and the other cities of 
the Phoenician sea-board and the Lebanon, but they dwelt among 
the people of the land. Lastly, the men of Dan were forced back 
by the Amorites from the valleys of their lot into the mountains; 
and even there the Amorites retained some strongholds, which were 
ultimately reduced to tribute by the power of Ephraim. This was 
no doubt the chief motive of the northern exjx^dition of the Danites, 
which has been alrea<ly mentioned, and to which we shall have to 
recur. The Amorites'also kept possession of the “ Pass of Bewpiovts ” 
(AUmbbim), from “Selah” (the l^etra?) upwards, south of 
the Dead Sca.**^ 

These fitful efforts were reproved by a prophet^* who went forth 
from Gilgal to some solemn assembly of the people in its neighbour¬ 
hood ; and told them that, as they had failed to keep God’s covenant, 
He would not drive out the people before them. They kept a great 
act of public humiliation, with sacrifices to Jehovah j and from their 


Jadg. L S'ls ; comp. Cbap. XVL ^ 11. 
Judg. 1. comp. iv. 11; 1 Sam. xv. 
6, xxvii. 10, XXX. 19; 1 Chron. IL 65. 

»Judg. i. It; comp. Ntim. xxL 3; 
1 Chron. Iv, 30. 

M Judg. 1. 21. See note w. 

^ Jodg. i. 32-26. 


Here again we find Manaseeh tn the 
lot of lesachor. 
w Judg. t. 2t-36. 

u Such eeems to be the meaning of the 
phrase " an angel (messenger) of Jehovah 
(Judg. tt. 1). 
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cries of repcutance the place received the name of Bochim (the 
weepers)}^ 

§ 4. After this introduction, we have thei general summary of the 
vicissitudes of idolatry and repentance, servitude and deliverance, 
which we have already noticed.^ It ends with the enumeration 
of the heathen nations who were still left, “ to i^rove Israel by 
them;” a trial in which ^icy failed, intermarrying with them, 
worshii>ping their gods, doing evil in the sight of Jehovah, forget¬ 
ting their own God, and serving ‘‘ Baalim and the groves.”** These 
statements are illustrated by the dark records of idolatiyfl-'ice, and 
cruelty, which occupy the closing chapters of the book, and which 
may be moat fitly noticed here, especially as they seem to belong 
to the earlier part of the period of the judges.** They are expressly 
mentioned as examples ^f the disorder of those days, when “ there 
was no king in Israel, but every man did that which was right in 
his own eyes.” 

(i.) The Story of Micah and the Danitee?^ A man of Mount 
Ephraim, named Micah, had stolen from his mother 1100 shekels of 
silver. She cursed the unknown thief, and devoted the silver to 
Jehovah, to make a graven and a molten image; a sign of that first 
step in idolatry, when forbidden symbols were intruded into the 
woAhip of the true God. Micah confessed the theft, and restored 
the silver to his mother, who dedicated 200 shekels of it to tho 
fulfilment of her vow. Tho two images were set up in tlio liouse of 
Micah, who made also an ephod (tho gaiment of a 2 >ricst) ** and 
teraphim (minor househohl g(Kls), and consecrated one of^his sons as 
priest; thus making a complete patriarchal establishment for tho 
worship of Jehovah, but with tho addition of idolatrous symbols.** 
He soon obtained for his priest a young Levite who had removed 
from Bethlehem-judah, and who was no less a person than the grand¬ 
son of Moses (see below). Micah hired him for ten shekels a year, 
Vxjsides garments and food; and, though tho law forbad a I.iovito t<i 
intrude into the jiriests’ office, Micah felt sure that Jehovah would 
bless him, now he had a Ijovite for his priest.** 

w Judg. iL 1-6. Its site is unknown, *, This was, no doubt, an imitation of tlie 
**» Judg. ii. 6-lil. 1, ** Judg. iii. 6, 7. 'sacrod cpbod of the high-pricst, with tho 

*» Since the deed at Gibeah is mentioned " brcttst-platc of Judgment" and the Urim 
by Hosea(x.6)a8the first open wickedness and Thtimmim, the use of which for divi- 
of Israel after they had taken possession of nation is referred to In Judg. xvtlt. 5 , 6. 
Canaan, it must bavejn eeeded the offences Gideon mode a sunilar ephod (Judg. viii. 
for which they were enslavexi to the sur- 27). 

rounding nations. See farther, on the ^ Tho phrase “ Mfcah ]iad a house of 
Clironology, A’otes and llliMratiom (A). idols " (xvii.6) may refer either to his own 
*s Judg. xvli 6, xviil. 1, xtx. 1, xxi. 25. house, or to a separate chapel for tibe idol 
These passages show that the authorship figures. 

of this part of the book belongs to the Mteoh'a devout belief In Jehovah forma 
regal period. a striking contrast to the Danites’ mere 

»* Judg. xvU.-xviii. I acknowledgment of a God (^SHohim). 
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About this time the Dauites sent out five spies> to prepare for 
their great expedition against Laish. In patting the house of Micah, 
the spies recognised the voice of the Levite, who received them, 
enquired of Jehovah respecting the issue of their journey, and gave 
them a favourable response.^® The spies having accomijlished their 
mission, 600 men of war started from the Danite cities of Zorah and 
Kshtaol, and, after a halt at Kirjath-jearim in Judah, they entered 
Mount E{)hraim; and as they passed by the house of Micah, they 
stole his carved image,®® ephod, and teraphim, and enticed his priest 
to g« » wiy^thcm. Having taken the city of Laish by surprise, and 
CJilhxl it by the new name of Dan,*® they set up there the graven 
image, and established a sanctuary for themselves, and probably for 
others of the northern tribes, all the time that the Tabernacle 
remained at Shiloh. The family of the j^vite, whose name was 
Jonathan, the son of Gershom, the son oPMoses, continued to be 
priests to the tribe of Dan down to the captivity.*' The circum¬ 
stance of the priest’s being the grandson of Moses helps to fix the 
time of the transaction to the earlier part of tho period of the 
judge-s.*® The wliole narrative affords a lively picture of the fright¬ 
ful state of anarchy into which the nation had fallen; while it pre¬ 
sents us, in the case of Micah, with a specimen of tho family life of 
the Israelites in the country districts. 

(ii.) Tlic JUxterminaticni of the Benjamites,^ A certain Ijcvito 
of Mount Ephraim had taken a concubine from Uethlehern-judah. 
Having proved unfaithful to him, she returned to her father’s house 
at Bethlehem, and remained there four months. At length the 
Levite went to propose a reconciliation and to fetch her home. He 
was gladly welcomed hy his father-in-law; and we arc presented 
with another interesting picture of Hebrew interior life. After 
three days’ feasting together, and another two dtiys’ prolongjition of 
tlio visit at tho pressing instance of tho host, tho Levite at length 
resisted his entreaties to remain another night, and departed towards 
the evening of tho fifth day. Ho travelled with his concubine, his 


It cannot be supposed that this response 
wua anything but the invention of the 
hireling. The Levite la supposed to have 
Ijocn recognised from boing—us the grand¬ 
son of Moses—a well-known person. 

The molten Image seems to have been 
left behind. 

w The city of Dan is identified with TbU 
tUKadi, a mound from which gushed out 
one of tho main Kgurces of the Jordan. 

9' Judg. xvlli. 30, 31. Tho Mosoretlc 
text, followed by our Vemion, has changed 
tlio name of Moses to Maruusiek; inventing 
an absurd genealogy to cover the disgrace 
of a grandson of Moses! See Dictionary 


Dible, vol. iL p. 223. 

** The mention of^akaneh’Xkin (Judg. 
xvlli. 12) pro VOS that it was at least earlier 
than the htrtli of Samson, when the place 
already had that name (Judg. xiil. 25); but 
It seems to have been much earlier still. 
Bee Notes and ttluUrations (A). 

99 Judg. xlx.-xxi. In this whole narra¬ 
tive it is important to remember bow dif¬ 
ferent the status of a conenbiue was among 
the Jews from what seems to resemble it 
among ourselves. In this case, too, tho 
concubine was not a slave; and her father 
and the I.icvite ore called 
and son-inrluiv. 
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servant, and two siiddled asses; and as night came on, they found 
themselves over agaiti^t Jehus.** Kef using the proposal of his 
servant to ask hospitaliiy from the natives, the man entered Gibeah** 
at sunset, to meet with worse treatment than he could have feared 
from the m<»t licentious heathen. It would seem that the tribes 
had already begun to regard each other with the mutual jealousy 
of foreigners. Proverbial as is the hospitality of those countries and 
races, the little party sat down in the street or open sqiuirc of the 
city, without being offered a lodging (which was all they needed, for 
they had food and provender with them) by any of the ^fnijamites. 
At length an old fellow-countryman from Mount Eijhraim, who 
lived in the city, as he was returning from his work in the field, 
found the wayfarers in the street, and learning who they were, took 
them home and show^ them all the duties of hospitality. Now 
the men of the city Were “ men of Belial,” and had fallen into the 
worst vices which Iiad brought down fire from heaven on the 
ancient cities of the land. When night came on, they beset the 
old man’s house, and what followed may be best alluded to in the 
words in which Milton describes the power of Belial over his 
votaries;— 

** In courts and palaces he also reigns, 

And in luxurious cities, where the noise 
Of riot ascends above their loftiest towers 
And injury, and outrage: and when night 
Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial, flown witii insuleuc^e and wine. 

Witness the streets of Sodom, and thaA night 
In Oibmh, when the hospitable door 
Exposed a matron, to avoid worse rape.'* 3® 

In the morning the Levite carried home his lialf-dcad concubine; 
and having cut her body into twelve pieces, he scut them to the 
twelve tril^ of Israel, who cried witli one voice that no such deed 
had been done or seen since the children of Israel came up out of 
Egypt. With a unanimity which recals the spirit shown in rtjscnt- 
ing the supposed defection of the two aud a half tribes, the whole 
aingregation of Israel, from Dan to Beersheba, gathered together at 
Mizpeh, where fell the men of war, to the numhei: of 400,000, pre¬ 
sent^ themselves before Jehovah. Having called upon the Levite 
to recount his wrong, they bound themselves by a solemn vow of 
vengeance; resolved not to separate till it was fulfilled; and chose 
by lot one man in every ten, to find provisions for the host. First, 

**The citadel of Jerusalem, still held respond with the height <*.lied 
by the Jelaisites. four miles north of Jerusalem, and to the 

*» This celebrated town, called nttorefhlly right of the higb>rofld. Near the base of 
Gibeak of IteT^amin, stood, as Its name the bill is a cave, In which the ambuscade 
implies, on a height near the roa«i from may have twHin concealed, 

Jernsalem to Sbechem. It seems to cor- { Paradise Lott, Booh 1. vv. 497-50&. 
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however, they sent messengers through all the tribe of Benjamin, 
to demand the surrender of the culprits; but the Benjamites espoused 
the cause of the men of Gibeah with that l^erceness and obstinacy 
which apixiar so often in their history, justifying the prophecy of 
Jacob, “ Btmjamin shall ravin ^ a wolf.” They drew to a head at 
Gibeah, to the number of 26,000 fighting men, besides those of the 
city, who numbered 700. It is particularly recorded that there 
were 700 left-handed men, who could sling stones to a hair-breadth.®’ 

Tlifi other tribes assembled at the sanctuary of Shiloh, where the 
ark then up}, Phineluis, Aaron’s grandson, being High Priest and 
in reply m their cuq\iiry of the oracle of God, Judah was directed to 
lead the attack on Benjamin. Then followed a struggle almost un¬ 
exampled in the history of civil wars. The army of Israel having 
been arrayed against Gilxjah, the Benjamitesout and defeated 
them, slaying 22,000 men. They rallied tTOir forces in the same 
plact^, and spent tlio next day in weeping before God; while the tone 
of their enquiry, “ 81iaU I go up again to battle against tlie children 
of Benjamin my brother seems to show some misgiving. But 
the onicle hade them renew the attack, and for the second time they 
were defeated, with the loss of 18,000 men. Again the whole con¬ 
gregation assembled at Shiloh, to keep a solemn fast, with biunt- 
ofierings and peacc-oiferings, and again they consulted the oracle 
througli Phinehas the High Priest. They were bidden to fight 
again, and assured of victory on the morrow. They arranged a 
stratagem, like that by which Joshua took Ai. An ambush w'as 
set near Gibeah, while the main army were drawn up as before. 
This time their flight wiis feigned. The Benjamites pursued them, 
slaying about thirty men, till they were drawn from the city, over 
which was now seen to rise the column of smoke, which first apprized 
them of the stratagem, and was the signal of its success. The 
Israelites turned upon their pursuers, who were stricken with a 
panic, and fled towards the wilderness. They were met by the 
other lx)dy, who had sacked Gibeah, and 18,OW of them were left 
d<3ad up{m the field. 50CX) fell on the highways; and 2000 more 
were slain, apparently in a last rally at Gidom.*® ^The 600 men, 
who were all now left of the 25,700 warriors of the tribe, fled to the 
rock of llimmon, in the wilderness, and remained there four months; 
while the Israelites burnt their cities, and put the inhabitants and 
the cattle to the swwd. 

^ The fikill of the Beojamiteain the use nehaels menttoned in two passages as being 
of the left.band i%again mentioned in the already priest in the time of Joshua (Josh, 
case of Kbud (Judg. iii. IS), and of the xxii. 13, xxlv. 33). It is to be observed 
brethren of 8aui—himself, by the way, a that in the whole this, as the preceding 
man of Qibeah (i Cliron. xU. 2). narrative, ttiere Is no hint of a Judge. 

^ Judg, XX. 18,23,26-28. It Is not clear These are round numbers: in v, 35 the 
whether Shiloh or Bethel is meant. Phi- total of the slain is 25,100. 

O. T, msT. T 
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At length their anger began to turn to pity; and they assembled 
again at the sanctuary to mourn before because a tribe was 
cut oif from Israel. Its total extinction seemed inevitable; for, 
when they made the league at Mizpc’h, they had bound themselves 
by a curse not to give their daughters in marriage to the Benjamites. 
But a remedy was found in another curse which they had imprecated 
on any of the tribes who neglected to come up to the Imttle. On 
numbering the people, it wjis found that the men of Jabesh-gilead 
were absent. That city was devoted to destruction: 12,000 men 
were sent against it, with orders to destroy all the men ami women, 
except virgins; and these, amounting to 400, were given for wives 
to the remnant of the Benjamites. The remaining 200 were pro¬ 
vided for by the Benjamites seizing the maidens of Shiloh, who 
ctime out of the city to dance at one of the great annual feasts; the 
ciders of Israel sugge^d the scheme, and made peace with the 
fathers of the maidens. The oliildren of Israel then dcjmrted to 
their homes. The Benjamitca returned to their inheritance, and 
repaired their cities. They regained something of their old martial 
fame, and gave Israel its second judge, Ehud, and its first king, Saul, 
the son of Kish; but they never recovered from this terrific blow. 
After hesitating between the two powerful trilK*s whose territories 
they parted, and ranging themselves at first on the side of Ej^hraim, 
they at last snl>sidcd, like the Simeonites, into a position entirely 
sulx)rdinate to Judah, and tlieir territory was absorbe<l in Judaea. 
Down to the latest period of Jewish history their crime was re¬ 
membered as marking the time from wliich Israel began to sin, and 
the righteous indignation of the other tribes was commemorated as 
“ the battle in Gibeah against the children, of iniquity*^ 

§ 5. We must guard, however, against the impression that such 
scenes as these describe the whole, or even tlie chief part, of the 
histoiy of Israel under the Judges. In the Ixxjk itself, the intervals 
during which “ the land had rest ” make up a large aggregate of 
yeai's, though we are apt to overl<x»k tliem from the brevity of each- 
notice. These hints are in some degree fillc<l up to a finished 
picture, in the exquisite scenes of rural tranquillity set before us in 
the book of The events there related are merely said to have 

happenal “ in the time of the Jiidges; ” but from the genealogies 
we gather that they fell in the genemtion after the troubles above 
related.** 

A man named Elimelcch, an Ephrathite of Bcthlehem-Judiih, had 
been driven by a famine into the country of with his wife 


«> This is the city in Monnt Gilead, east 
of Jordan, afterwards so celebrated in the 
wars of Saul (1 Sam. si. xsxlJ 
« IIos. X. S. 


^ See Notes and lUustraMcns (A). 

Bishop Patrick observes that the rally 
famine mentioned in the Book of Judges 
is that caused by the inroad of the Midian* 
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Naomi, and tlieir two sons, Malilon and Chilion. The sons married 
women of Moab, named Orj)ah and Kuth; and tho family resided 
in tliat country for about ton years. The father died, and both his 
sons; and Naomi rose up to return to her own land. She gave 
leave to her daughters-in-law to go back to their families; but both 
declared they would return with her. On her urging the point, for 
their own sakes, Orpah bade her an affectionate farewell, and went 
back ** to her people and her gods; ” but Ruth cast in her lot wholly 
with Naomi.'** They reached Jlellilchem at the beginning of barley 
harvest,H&d Ruth sought subsistence as a gleaner. What followed 
turns entirely upon the provisions'*of the Mosaic law for the “ Levi- 
rato” man-iage of a widow and the redemption of her husband’s 
inheritance by tho “ Goel ” or newest kinsman. A wealthy and 
powerful man of Bethlehem, named Boaz, whose gmndfather, Nah- 
shon, was prince of the tribe of Judah,*® a very near kinsman 
(though not the nearest) to Naomi’s deceased hus^nd Elimclech, 
and consequently to Ruth, as tho widow of liis son. It chanced 
that Ruth went to glean in this man’s held; and the min<l, dis¬ 
tressed with tho fatal story of other inhabitants of the same city,*® 
finils exquisite relief in the picture of Boaz visiting tho gleaners, 
not like a grudging fanner, but in the spirit of kindness prescribe<l 
by Moses; blessing tfiem, and blessed by them in the name i)f 
Jehovah. Ruth attracted his attention; and when he learnt who 
she was, he bade her glean only in liis field, and enjoined the reajwrs 
to show her kindness. In reply to her thanks, ho praise«^ her de¬ 
votion to her mother-in-law, and her coining to place her trust 
under the wings of Jehovah, God of Israel. Thus i>asscd the whole 
harv'cst, Ruth following tho reapers, who were instmeted by Boaz 
to throw handfuls of corn in her way, and sliaring their daily meal.*^ 
Mcanwdiile Naomi, full of gratitiulu to God, who liad thus guided 
her t o her husband’s nearest kinsman, instructed Ruth to claim her 
riglits under the Levirate law.*® Boaz blessed her in the name of 
Jehovah; praised her virtue and her fidelity to him whom the law 
had made her rightful husband ; guarded the most scrupulous 
delicacy towards her; and promised to do tho jijgt of a Idnsman 
by her. 

Tu tlio morning ho kept his w'ord.*® We have a truly patriai’chal 

Ites in the time of Gideon (Jndg. vi.), Bnt [ of Judges and Ruth that the Lcvlte Jona- 

the state of affairs which pixivuiled than of the llrst, the other Levtte of the 
during the whole period such f'amhios can- socond, ^uu^ the oliicf persons of the third, 
not have been unft^uent. belong to liethiohem. 

■*■* Her words tk'o among the m''St pa- Ruth ii. 

thotie in all the records of literature (Ruth Ruth ili. We may safely assume that 

i. 16-18). Naomi knew enough of the one still nearer 

^ I Chron. U. 10. kiusuuiu to be au nre that the appeal to 

It is a most interesting link between him would be liuitUm 
these three concluding stories of the Ikioks I ■*» Ruth iv. 
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l)ict.iirc of this wealthy Jind powerful man of Bethlehem sitting, 
like Job, in tho gate of the city; and, as all the inhabitants came 
forth, calling first the " Goel ” or nearest kinsman of Elimelech to 
sit Ix’side him, and then asking ten of the elders to take their scats, 
to witness and ratify the transaction. In their presence, he informed 
the “ Goel ” that Naomi had a field to sell, which must be redeemed 
either by him or by Boaz himself; and tho Goel consented to re¬ 
deem it, thus admitting the claim of kimlrcd. But when Boaz 
went on to say that, if the Goel took the field, he must hike also 
Ruth, the Moabitess, the wife of the dead, “ to raise up tjja^ name of 
the doaii upon his inheritance,” ^e kinsman found an excuse, and 
transferred the right of redemption to Boaz. The ceremony pre¬ 
scribed by the law was then performed.®® The s^lndal of the kins¬ 
man was taken off in U>c presence of the elders and tho people; and 
Boaz called them to \vithess that he had bought of Naomi all that 
had belonged to Elimelech, and to his sons Ohilion and Mahlon, 
and that he had purchased Ruth, tho Moabitess, the wife of Mahlon, 
to be his wife, to raise up the name of the dead uj>on his inheritance. 
The elders ratified the deed, invoking uimn Ruth the blessing of 
Riichol and Leah, who had built the house of Ismcl, and that the 
house of Boaz might he made like that of his ancestor Rharez, the 
son of Judah. The blessing was fulfilled more highly than they 
thought. Ruth boro to Boaz a son named Obed, the father of 
Jesse, tho father of David; and so Christ, “ the son of David,” de¬ 
rived h% lineage from a Moabitish woman, who had shown a faith 
rarely found in Israel, and whose husband was the son ol the harlot 
Raliib." 

§ fi. From these scenes of Jewish life during this period we turn 
to tho history of the Judges themselves. They were fifteen in 
number, Deborah, the prophetess, being reckoned with her male 
associate, Barak ;~-(l) Othniel; (2) Ehud; (J) Shamgar; (4) 
Deborah and Barak; (5) Gideon; (6) Abimelech; (7) Tola; 
(8) Jair; (9) Jephthah; (10) Ihzau; (11) Elon; (12) Abdon; 
(13) Samson; (14) Eli; (15) Samuel. The mission of each 
judge was precejlcd by a period of oppression under a foreign con¬ 
queror.®* 

The firet of these conquerors was Ohushan-rishathaim, king of 
Aram-iiaharaim (Aram of the two riverSy i. c. Mesopotamia), the 
original home of the family of Abraham.®® Looking at the fact 

5® Omip. l^ut. XXV. 7, 0. their chief idols (fiaal and Ashtaroth) 

'“Ruth iv. 17-22; 1 dhron. H. 10-12; from one quarter—the fiorth (Phoenicia), 
Matt. 1. 5; Luke ill 32. On the close con- and their chief punishments from another— 
nection implied in the narrative between the east and south. The remark Is not 
Bethlehem and the country of Moab, see univerwU, for they also worshipped the 
Dictionary <(f the BUM, art. BRTBtKHBM. gods of Moab, Cliemosb, Ac. 

it has been observed that the Israelites ^ Judg. iii. 8; comp. Ilab. iii. 7, where 
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that Balaam was brought from Arara to curse the people, we may 
Iierhai)s infer that this king wtw allied with those constant enemas 
of Israel, the Midiaiiites and Moabites. After the people had served 
him eight years (b.c. 1402-1394), G<xl raised up OniKiEL,** Caleb’s 
nex)hew, whose valour has already been mentioned, to be their 
deliverer and the First Jvdge, Of him it is recorded, what is not 
said of all the judges, that the spirit of Jehovah was upon him.” 
’riic land had rest under his government for forty years (b.c. 1394- 
1354);®® or rather, if our suggestion rosjrccting the chronology be 
adopte<i4Pie wliole period of the contest with Chushan-rishathaim 
and the judgeship of Othnicl, cxtefided over a total of forty years. 

§ 7. Tlu) next enemy who prevailed against Israel w’as FfjJon, 
king of Moab, who formed a great league with the Ammonites and 
Amalekites. lie crossed the Jordan, def||ted the Israelites, and 
took ix)sscasion of “ the city of palm-tree^’ that is, i)robahly the 
site on which Jericho had formerly stood.®® His j.)ower end\ired for 
eighteen-years till a deliverer was raised tip in Ehud, the son of 
Gera, who is reckoned the Second Jndge.^ Ho was one of those 
left-lianded or amhi-dextrous Benjamites, already alluded to, and 
his skill with the left hand was fatal to the king of Moab. As a 
Benjamitc, he was naturally dexmted to carry a present to Eglon at 
Jericho, which lay within tho territory of that tribe. He prepared 
a douhle-edged dagger, a cubit long, and girded it on his right tljigh 
under his gamient. Having oftered tho present, lie went away as 
far as “ the graven images ” ®* at Gilgal, where he dismissed his at¬ 
tendants, and returned to the king, whom he found in tlie retire¬ 
ment of his summer x)arlour. On Ehud’s telling him that he had a 
secret message to him from God, Eglon dismissed his attendants 
and rose to receive it with reverence, when Ehud plunged his dagger 
into the body of tho king, whose obesity was such that the weapon 
was buried to tho handle, and Ehinl could not draw it out again. 
Ehud locked the doors of the summer jmrlour, and went out through 
the porch. It was long before the attendants ventured to break 
in upon the king’s privacy; and meanwhile Ehud escaped ItXiyond 
the graven images at Gilgal to Scirath in Mounj^ Ephraim. The 
children of Israel rallied at the sound of his tmmpct in those high- 

the context makes It probable that the Jordan, which would agree with tbeproba- 
Cmhan of tho prophet is the same as bilities of the case. 

Cbusban-rishathalm. ^ Oomp. Dent xxxiv. 3; Ju<lg. 1.1$. 

** Ilia name signifles Lion of Godon ^ Judg. iiL 12-14. b.c. 1354-1330. 

the question, whether he was Caleb’s ne- * The name was hereditary among the 

phew or his yoimgcr brother, see Biblical Benjamites. See Gen. xtvi. 21; 2 8am. xvi. 
Diclimary, art OTHNtFX. 9; 1 Chron. viL 10, viit 3, 0. 

“ We give the dates of the received This is the meaning of the word ren- 
chronology; but see the NcUs andlUtis- dered “quarries" (Judg. iil. 19,26); it may 
trations, 'Hie scheme there snggented j refer to the twelve stones taken out of the 
would place Othniel’s death about s c. 1371, ' bed of the Jordan and set up there (Josh, 
or eighty yotrs after the passage of the iv. 20). 
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land fastnesses; and he led them down into tlie plain. First seizing 
the fords of the Jonlan, he fell uj)ou the Moabites, who were com¬ 
pletely defeated, with the loss of 10,000 of their l^est warriors. 
And m the land had rest for eighty years.®® It is to be observed 
that Khud is not called a judge throughout the narrative, but only 
i\ deliverer; still the way in which his death is mentioned at the 
beginning of the next chapter seems to imply that he held the 
regular p>wer of a judge to the end of his life.®* 

§ 8. The place of Third J udge is commonly assigned to Shamgasi, 
the son of Anath, who delivered Israel from the tyrai]^ of the 
VhilistineSf and displayed his strength by killing 600 of them with 
an ox-goad.®* JJut there stM?ms no reason for reckoning this as a 
deliverance of the whole land from a positive subjection. The 
Philistines were a con^ant “ thorn in the side ” to Israel, on the 
.south-west frontier, in addition to all the other enemies th(?y had to 
encounter; and it was not till the time of Eli and Samson and Samuel 
that tliey became the chief oppressors of the people. Sham gar is 
not called a judge; and his exploits seem to have been of the same 
nature as those of Samson, irregular acts of ixjrsonal prowess, having 
but little lasting effect on the condition of the peo])le at large. His 
time and acts may, therefore, be safely included in the preceding 
period of eighty years. Accordingly the next captivity is said to 
have Vjegun “ after the death of Ehnd.” ®® 

§ 9. After the deiith of Ehud, the j^eoplo were again sold, for their 
sins, into the hand of the Camuanito king of JJuzcrr; who, 

like his ancestor of the same name, was the head of a great con¬ 
federacy in northern Palestine.®* Ho had 900 war-chariots of iron, 
and his host was commanded by a miglity captain, named Sisera, 
who dwelt in Harosheth of the Gentiles, a city in the north, deriving 
its epithet probably from its mixed ix)pulation (like Galilee in later 
times), over whom Sisera ruled as a cliieftain. Its site is supposed 
to have been on tbo western shore of the “ Waters of Merom,” in 
the territory of Haphtbali, in which also Hazor was situated. Here 
then we have not, as in the two former crises, an invasion from with¬ 
out, but the rcb^lion of a state already once suMued, a sad sign of 
the decay of Israel. For twenty years Jabin “ mightily oppressed ” 
the land; but both his power and the life of his captain Sisera, were 
given as a spoil to the hands of women. 

At this time Israel was judged by a prophetess named Djsbobah,®® 

^ B.C. 1336>12S6, Valg,, or, according to Ehnd’s Judgeship to the massacre of the 
the view suggested in the Notei and lUta- Benjamites, see Aotes awf-llluxtrcdiont. 
tratiMUt the whole period fW>m the death ^ .Fudg. ili. 31. ^ .Fudg. iv. 1. 

of Otbnlei to that of Kgton was eighty years, •» .Fudg. iv.; oomp. Josh. xi. 

B. 0 .13tl«129l. The history of Ruth appears Her name means bse>-a very ancient 

to fhll wiihip this period of tranquillity. symbol both o royal power and of in. 

St On the chronological relation of spired poetry. 
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the wife of Lapidoth, who is reckoned with Barak as the fourth 
jad(jc.^ Her abode was under a i>alm-trce which bore her name, 
a well-known solitary landmark,®^ iDctwcen Ramali and Bethel; and 
thither the p(*oj}ic came to her for judgment. She sent an inspired 
message to Barak,®* the son of Abinoain, of Kedesh. in Naphihali, 
bidding him assemble 10,000 men of Naphthali and Zebulun at 
Mount Tabor; for Jehovah would draw Sisera and his host to meet 
him at the river Kishon, and would deliver them into his hand. 
Barak consented, only on the condition that Deborah would go with 
him to battle, though she wamtxl him that ho would reap no 
lionour, for Jehovah would sell Sisera into the hands of a w'oman. 
The forces of Zebulun, Naphthali, and Issachar, were gathered to¬ 
gether at Kedesh, with some help from llie central trilx's, Ephraim, 
Manasseh, and Benjamin, as well as from tlm half-tribe of Manasseh 
beyond Jordan. Tliose of the cast and somh took no part in the 
contest; Sisera a<ivanccd from Hai'oshcth to the great plain of 
Esdraelon or Jezreel, which is drained by the river Kishon.®* He 
took up his position in the south-west corner of the plain near 
Taanach by the waters of Megiddo,” which were numerous rivu¬ 
lets flowing into the Kishon. Barak marched down from his camp 
on Mount Tabor with his 10,000 men. ** It was at this critical 
moment that (iis w^e learn directly from Josephus and indirectly from 
the song of Deborah) a tremendous storm of sleet and hail gathered 
from the cast, and burst over the plain, driving full in the face of the 
advancing Canaanites. ‘The stars in their courses fought against 
Bisera.’ The rain desccndal, the four rivulets of M(;giddo were 
swelled into powerful streams, the torrent of the Kishon rose into a 
Hood, the i)lain became a morass. The cliariots and the horses, 
which should have gained the day for the Canaanites, turned against 
them. They became entangled in the swamp; the toiTont of Kishon 
—the torrent famous through former ages—swept them away in its 
furious eddies j and in that wild confusion ‘ tJie strength ’ of the 
Canaanites ‘ was trodden down,’ and the ‘ horschoofs stamped and 
struggled by the means of the plungings and plungings of the mighty 
chiefs ’ in the quaking morass and the rising strean^. Far and wide 
vast army fled far through the eastern branch of the plain by 
Enddr. There, between Tabor and the little Hermon, a caniage 
took place long remembered, in which the corpses lay fattening 
the ground.” ^ 


^ It seems more proper to consider her 
as the prophetCM, Inspiring and directing 
Barak tliojndgeT See Ileb. xi.32. 

^ Perhaps the Baal-tamar (^Sanctuary of 
the Palm) of dudg. xx. 33. 

•» His name signifies lightning, and is 
cognate with that of Jktrea, the father of 
UannibaL 


^ For an account of this plain see Aofei 
and lUustrationt (C). 

Judg. V. 19. 

" Which perished at TjCndor, and became 
as dvmg Ibr the earth '* (Ps. Ixxxiii. lo). 

« Stanley, Jewish Church, p. 322, First 
Seriea His whole account of this battle is 
a living pictiire. 
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Sisera escaped by dismountiug from his chariot, and fled on foot 
to the tent of Hebcr the Kenite. This Arab sheikh had separated 
from the encampment of his brethren, the children of Ilobab, the 
father-in-law of Moses, and removed northwards to “ the oaks of the 
wanderers” (Zaawam), near Kedesh, preserving, it should seem, 
friendly relations both with the Jews and the Canaanites. At all 
events, it is distinctly stated that there was peace between Jabin 
and lleber; and Sisera fled to the tent of Jael the wife of IlebcT. 
Jael met him at the tent door, and pressed him to come in. He 
accepted the invitation, and she flung a mantle'^* over as ho 
lay wearily on the floor. When thirst prevented sleep, and ho 
asked for water, she brought him buttermilk in her choicest vessel, 
thus ratifying the sacred bond of Eastern hospitality. But anxiety 
still prevented Sisera from composing himself to rest, until he had 
exacted a promise fro^his protectre^ that sho would faithfully 
preserve the secret of his concealment; till at last, with a feeling of 
perfect security, the weary and unfortunate general resigned himself 
to the deep sleep of misery and fatigue. Then it was that Jael took 
in her left hand one of tho great wooden pins (in the Authorised 
Version “ nail ”) which fastened down tho cords of the tent, and in 
her right band the mallet (in the Authorised Vtarsion “a hammer ”) 
used to drive it into the ground, and creeping up to her sleeping and 
confiding guest, with one terrible blow dashed it through Sisera’s 
temples deep into the earth. With one spasm of fruitless agony, 
with one contortion of sudden pain, “at her feet he bowed, he fell; 
where he bowed, there he fell down dead.”'*'* She then waited to 
meet the pursuing Barak, and led him into her tent ttiat she might 
in his presence claim the glory of the deed. 

The narrative closes with tho Song of JDehorah and Barah^ one 
of the most picturesque remains of Hebrew poetry, and deserves to 
rank with the song of Menses and Miriam. After praising God for 
the avenging of Israel,‘and for the willingness with which tho people 
offered themselves, it goes bock to the glories displayed by Jehovah 
amidst the hills of Seir and the mountains of Sinai. It describes 
the desolation of the land in the time just past, when the highways 
were empty, and travellers passed through by ways; when the villages 
were deserted, and not a spear or shield was to be found among 
40,000 in Israel, till Deborah arose, a mother in Israel. The princes, 
who bad willingly offered themselves, are called on to bless Jehovah, 
with the judges riding on their white asses,’® and the people who 
could now draw water at the wells unmolested by the qrchers of tho 
enemy, and could go up in security to the gates of Jehovah. Tlie 
high notes of victory are then pealed forth:— 

^ ''Mantli}*' la here luaccnrato. The | Judg. v. w Jndg. v. 

Hebrew word pivbably idgnlflea some part j ^ Tho horse was never osed by the n»i 
nf the reiwlar ftinidture of the tent. | brewa for peaceful purposes. 
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" Awake I awake, Deborah! 

Awake! awake, utter a sung! 

Arise, Barak ! 

And lead thy captivity captive, 

Thou Bou of Abinoain!" 

The tribes arc celebrated that joined in the battle, Ephraim, Ben¬ 
jamin, Machir the son of Manasseh, Zcbulun, and the princes of 
Issachar; and reproaches are cast upon the secession of Reulx^n, who 
stayed among tlie sh<)epfolds, to hear the bleating of his sheep; on 
the men of Gilead, who abode beyond Jordan; on Dan, who kept 
to lus s9ps; and on Asher, who continued on the sea-shore, by the 
banks of his creeks.'^ The chief praise is given to Zcbulun and 
Naphthali;— 

" A people that Jeoparded their lives 
Unto the deatli in the high places of the field.” 

Then the battle is d(?scribed, in which 

** They fought from heaven— 

The stars in their courses fbught against Sisera,” 

till the ancient river Kishon swept away the slain, and their horse- 
hoofs wore broken by their prancings. Meroz ™ is devoted with a 
double curse,— 

« Because they came not to the help of Jehovah— 

To the help of Jehovah against the mighty 

and Jael is pronounced “ blessed above women ” for the slaughter of 
Sisera, which is described in the most poetic language. But the 
gem of the whole piece is the concluding description of Sisera’s 
mother ojDening her lattice to look for his return, and wondering 
why the wheels of his chariots tarry; while her ladies remove her 
fears and confirm her hopes of victory and spoil. 

" So let all thy enemies perish, 0 Jehovah 1 
But let them that love Him be 
As the sun when he go^ forth in bis might” 

The land had rest forty years. The conclusion of this period, in 
the received chronology (b.o. 1266), coincides nearly with the date 
assigned by our proposed scheme (b.o. 1251). To reconcile this 
with the reckoning of the twenty years of capti^rity to Jahin and 
Sisera, as a distinct period, its commencement is thrown hack 
twenty years into the time of Ehud, and it is assumed that the 
oppression of Jabin only affected the northern tribes. But, besides 

’’ It is remarkable that not a word is | hills called the little Hermon, and eom*|| 
said of Judah and Simeon throughout the manding the chief-pass from the valley of 

uarrative. PcAups they were fully occu* Jexreel to that of Jordan. The ulfenoc of 
pied with their constant enemies, the Phi- the people may have consisted in their 
Ustines. neglecting to stop this pass. The fact that 

w MerosE was evidently near the Kishon, . the city is not mentioned again mak4^« it 
perhaps at Jfcmsos, four miles north-west probable ihat it was destroyed In consc- 

of ■ Beisan, on the southern slope of the qiience of its devotion by Deborah. 
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what we deem the obvious inconsistcucy ol’ this assumption with 
the whole tenor of the narrative, the matter seems to be decided by 
the express statement, that the beginning of Jubin’a oppression was 
after the death of Ehud."™ 

§ 10. At this point, half-way, according to our view, between the 
Exodus and the beginning of the kingdom, we may divide the 
iiistory of the Judges. Besides the chronological difficulties, reserved 
for separate discussion, one or two questions demand our notice. 
Mauy persons have pointed to the treachery of Ehud and Jael, as 
impossible to be mentioned without indignant reprol>atioO* It is 
not quite clear whether the same view would he taken of similar 
actions, when perpetrated by the patriot deliverers of other countries, 
whose names are not free from the blots of treachery and assassina¬ 
tion. Nor is it easy to ^aw the line of moral demarcation between 
the deeds \vhich are permitted against an enemy in open war, how¬ 
ever slight may be the cause involved, and those which arc forbidden 
even when the salvation of our country is at stake. For example, 
Jael herself is requested by Sisera to tell a lie to save his life. 

But even if the conduct objected to be morally indefensible, it 
does not follow that the discredit of it Ixjlongs to the God of Israel 
or to the Bible as claiming to Ixs His word. Here again conics in 
the principle, on which we have had to insist in the history of the 
patriarchs, that the Bible does not adopt the morality of all the acts 
that it records, not even of those done by the servants of God. Wo 
must look through the record to the influences under which the 
actors lived, and not ex^xHit chivalrous honour from a fierce Btn- 
jamite, or scrupulous fidelity from a Bedouin woman. IM such 
qualities been ascribed to them, the record would have been assailed 
on the ground of its untmthfulness to nature. 

But, it is said, these acts are more than simply recorded. Ehud 
is immortalized as a deliverer and ruler in Israel; Jael receives the 
magnificent eulogy of the inspired ]')rophetcs3. But the employment 
of the former for the vrork for wliich he was fitted does not imply 
approval of all his acts; and the latter is honoured for her services 
to Israel, withoiif any judgment being i)assed on the means by 
which they were rendered. 


« Judges Iv. 1. 
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(A.) CTiRONOLOGY OF THE PERIOD 
OF THE JUDGES. 

This is the most difficult problems 
of Scripture chronology. Jn the earlier 
bo<^ks we have had a consecutive st'rics of 
nninbcrs, which give by their addition 
iT^uits iwi>!.c.viiig a primSifac.if. .nithority, 
tiif’.igii lai'liiig I'lirtixT Such 

(lata arc offered also in the Book of Judges; 
but there seem to be iiiip4»rtant gaps iit 
the l^eginning and the end, no numl>cr of 
years being llxed for the time of Joshua 
and the elders who outlived him, nor for 
tJie judgeship of Samuel, The doubt has 
also lx'<'u raised w'heUier the numbers given 
in Judges are properly consecutive; and it 
has been supposed that some of the servi¬ 
tudes and of the judgcsJiips were t;ontem- 
IH>rantK)U8 in different iMirts of the land. 
Under these difficulties, we have to seek 
for additional data; and we find sucli, 
partly in the distinct computation of tlje 
whole period, and partly in the Scripture 
genealogies, 

1. The commencement of the building of 
the Temple, in the fourth year of Solomon’s* 
reign, is expressly stakHl to have been in 
the 4aoth year after the children of Israel 
left Egypt (I K. vi. 1). A computation 
like this possesses the highest authority. 
It must have been made with scrupulous 
ciirc from the amaent records; and critics 
have stmght In vain for any trace of error 
in the text. The epoch of l^lomon’s acces¬ 
sion is fixed by the independent evidence 
of the subsequent annals of the kingdom 
at B.<;. 1016, and consequently the com¬ 
mencement of the building of the Temple 
falls in u.<;. 1012 current; and, reckoning 
back the 480 years, we oljtain the beginning 
Csprlng) of B.C. 1491 for the epoch of the 
Exodus, the date adopted in the received 
chronology of Ussher. 

2. There is, however, another total which 
seems pritnA Irreconcilable with the 
former. In St. Paul’s discourse at Antioch 
in IHsidlshe says: “After that"—the di¬ 
vision of the land by lot—" he gave them 
Judges about the space of 460 years, until 
Samuel the prophet: and afterwards they 


desired a king.” • 'Fhis clearly makes the 
inU'rval from the division of the land to 
the election of Saul as king about 450 years. 
Adding to this forty years for the time 
silent in the wilderness, with seven years 
for the conquest of Canaan, and, at the 
other end, elglUy years for the reigns of 
Saul and David, with the first three years 
of Solomon, or 130 years'dn all, we obtain 
880 years from the Exodus to the building 
of tlie Tt^Jfcile.f The differonec of a round 
100 years fairly suggests the liyiadhesis of 
a textual error; but' the other elements 
must first lie carefully examined. 

3. Supposing, for the'moment, that the 
numbers given in the Book of Judges are 
consecutive, we have the following re¬ 
sults:— 

From the division of the land to the Years. 

death of the elders who outlived 


Joshua. z 

FirsUServitude, to Mesopotamia . 8 

First Judge ; Otuniel ... 40 

Second Servitude, to Moab. . . 18 

JSecond Jmige: Eiiud ... 80 

Tlurd Judge: Hhaw'.A n . . ,, 

Third Servitude, to Jabin and Sisera. 20 

Fourth Judge: DmioitAU and Barak 40 
Fourth Servitude, to Midian . . 7 

Fif^ Judge: GiiiEon ... 40 

Sixth Judge ; AnmELRon . . 3 

Seventh Judge: Tola , • , 23 

Eighth Judge.: Jair ... 22 

Fifth Servitude, to Ammon . . 18 

Ninth Judge: .jEniTHAii . . 6 

Tenth Juilge: lfi2AN ... 7 

Eleventh Judge: Elon . . .10 

Tivelfth Judge t AnnoN ... 8 

Sixth Servitude, t<Ahe Philistines . 40 

Thirteenth Judge: Samsox . . 20 

Fourteenth Judge: Eli ... 40 

F^teenth Judge: Sahvev . . ,, 

Total period of the Judges . 460 


The exact agreement of this total with thil 
computation of Acts xiil. 20, 21, suggests 


• Acts xlii, 20, 21. Tho word about ” nhould 
not 1)6 overloalc^ in reaaanlngs baaod on this 

f Joaephtis malroa tha siune period b92 yean, 
wlUch setmui to show* tliat some moh compniailoii 
wfis tlio recelral one among the learned Jews 
about tho Chitstlan ora. 
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that the latter was obtained, by the same 
process of simple addition, from the num- 
bcra aathey stuod In the Hebrew text; but 
whether the computation was made by the 
apostle himself, or whether it is a gloss, is u 
question fairly open to Ihrther examination. 
There is an obvious inconsistency between 
these numbers and the whole period of 480 
years given in (1). 

4. Before subjecting these results to crit{> 
dsm, let US see what we obtain from the 
genealogies. In four distinct passages we 
have the .following four generations be¬ 
tween the passage of the Jordan and the 
birth of r>avid (Ruth iv. 17.21,22; 1 Chron. 
ii. 11,12; Matt. i. 5; Luke tii. 32). 

Sau(om _ Bahab. 


Boaz _Ruth. 

T 

OUED. 

JnsSK. 

David. 

in Uic face of this agreement, it seems im- 
tH>s8ible to treat the genealogies as of little 
consequence in determining the chronology 
of the i>eriod. Conclusions should, of 
course, be drawn from them only witli 
grc?iat caution. Meanwhile, their incon¬ 
sistency with the longer period is self- 
evident.* 

Such are the chief materials of the argu¬ 
ment. We do not encumber It with the 
statements of the ancient chronologers, 
Kusebius, Africanus, Syncellus, and the 
re.st; liccause. they are only opinions rest¬ 
ing on these data. These writers all agree 
in a long.period; and it may be observed 
that they all follow, with a professional 
narrowness, the tendency of chronolog<‘r» to 
make their science a matter of arithmetic, 
without sufficient regard to the broader 
historical criticism, in the light of which 
alone the numbers of chronology become 
intelligible and consistett. 

5. In applying such criticism to the 
scheme of uumbCTs derived f^om the Book 
of.fudges in (3), we discover the following 
defects of principle, besides oth^ of detail. 
The threefold process of declwsion, punish* 
'^ent, and deliverance, baa been already 
described. For each of these three steps 
timc4aaust be allowed; and the scheme in 
question, while affecting to compute the 

* We qiesk here wlthoiit referenoe to tlie jvo* 
pneed IntorputaUnn of ir«o«r»U<mit eupiKMcxl to be 
wanting—ft dovica only Jiuttflablo by neue«4ty, 
eacert, of oourk, in the well-kiiuwa cow* whera 
tbey ore cortaui' y {Mused over 


aecond and tlilrd with numerical exactness, 
makes no allowance for the tlrst. It seems 
as if the people fell into sin and ci^tivity 
simultauwusly, immediately on the death 
of each judge; that this state lasted lor ti 
definite number of years, at the end of 
which a new judge is raised up, for whose 
work of deliverance no distinct period is 
allowixl; and then, that deliverance being 
effected, the land has n’st for a cerhiiu 
number of years. For this is, in several 
cases, the .statement of the text; and, if w<} 
are to insist on taking eacii piujw-literally, 
we must allow four divisiujW each 
peitod—first, the declension; then, the 
punishment; thirdly, tlie deliveraiiw'.; .'ind 
last, the period of rest, wliich would give 
us a total far excet'diiig the longe.st of the 
above.* But, in truth, if we Iwk at the 
question in the light of ordinary history, 
we siiall see that this whole system of ileti- 
nite divisioas rests on a fahso principle. 
The I'eal proc'^ss must ratlier have la-en 
such as this: when the people forsook 
Jehovah, and began to abandon their atti¬ 
tude of opiMJsition to the hculheu around 
and among them, tlm power of the latter 
against tliem would begin to increase, ijy a 
natural process as well as by a judicial 
retribution, till they obtained a .tleoided 
superiority. From tlie first moment that 
the tide turned, many of this Isvaelites 
would grieve over their futo, and sorac; few 
—men of the sjjjrit of Othniel and <jidf.H>n— 
would Itegin to phm their entorprised of 
patriotism, till a straggle of greater or less 
‘length was crowned by a signal victory. 
But even after this victory much work 
would remain to complete the deliverance 
and to secure the " rest," with which each 
narrative concludes. All this Is true, more 
or less, from the vciry nature of the otse, 
and from our experience of similar conflicts; 
but indications of it ore not w'attting In the 
narrative itself. Wo are expriswiy tohi 
that the deliverer was raised up as soon as 
the people cried to Jehovah; and we know 
that the Israelites were never slow to cry 
out under suffering. Othniel’a whole his¬ 
tory is one of conflict with the Amorites, 
Canaanites, and their allies. How could 
Ehud’s enterprise have been sopporto4i at 
once by the forces that rallied at the sfamd 
of his trumpet in Mount Kpliraitn, unless 
there had been bands al really in resistance 
to the tyrant? We cannot suppose that 
Hator was raised again from its ruins and 

* As A proof that oainmonH«;nse doniATHls iirmis 
latitude of IntarpretAtion^ we iiiAy olto the ourloua 
phrase : And ihut ymr thoy yexi aiHl opproiiHod 

the chililroifc of tHraol eiyhtnan yettrs/* 
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the tyranny of tlic second Jabiii estiibli8he<l» 
without a hard resistance from the war« 
liors o(^Z(!bulun an<i NaphUjalf, who seem 
to luivo* been already in arms among thdr 
mountains under iiarak, when he vraa 
summoned by l)clK)rah; and she is ex¬ 
pressly , 4 tated to have judged Israel in 
Mount Ephraim during the oppression of 
Jabiu (Judg. iv. l i). In the casc^ of Gideon 
and iSiimson, w'e have the whole history, 
from tlui birth to the death of the deliverer; 
and the x>orlod during which the latter 
judged l!|||d is expressly includcil 1u the 
forty tyranny (if the I’hiUstinos. 

',1'liat tyrantiy, too, was ti-iumphant during 
the time of bili, uiul lasted over the admi¬ 
nistration of Samn«*l into the reign of 

id* 

From all these considerations we draw 
the conclusion, that the number of years 
given at the end of the history of each 
judge is the total of tljo i»erl«xi from the 
death of the preceding Judge, including the 
declension, oi)pri'sslon, deliverance, and 
rest -in one u ord, tluit these periods arc 
ivclusiM: and it appeam plain, on the face 
of the book, tluit they arecousiciitire.* We 
Diiiy even reconcile this view with the most 
literal constnictioTi of tlie text, by reading 
—And the land bad rest: [it w’as]/orfy 
years " (.ludg* iii. 11, &c.)—^that is, regal'd- 
ing the dale as appended to the whole narra¬ 
tive. W(! have ia*en a case prwisely similar 
ill the prophecy to Abraham of the fortunes 
of his posterity (Gen. xv. 13), where the 
Words “ four hundred years” most clearly 
describe the whole jicriod from the call of 
Abraham to the Kxotlus, and mixst not be 
read exclusively with the preceding phrase, 
“ they shall alHict them." 

6. Looking at the narrative IVom this 
point of view, we arc struck by two curious 
facts: first, the prevalence of the number 
forty, wliich we have already had in tlie 
three forties of the life of Moses, and which 
we meet with again in the forty years of 
Saul and the forty years of David; and, 
secondly, that the total of 480 years in tlie 
Book of Kings is equal to twelve times 
forty years. On turning to the Book of 
Judges, to s(« how far It la possible to make 
out twelve jieriods of forty years each, we 
have found the following results; all the 
numV'ers, except those in brockets, are taken 
directly from^he Book of Judges itself; 

*’ Tbo exception In the rmte u( Shamirar conflrms 
tho argntneut, toe no number of years 1a arfslt^ned 
to him. aiul, HA WH have Keen, the oppresHiou of 
Juhin t» (tatcwl from tlie <1oath of Eluitl. Thle care 
to mark Sharntpir'H peiiod os not couAecuUve with 
the one iiHintiil t^uore it cDuflimA Uie geuorol 
principle of the oonsecutlvenesa of tho rent. 


only the periods of servitude are passed over 
us being included in the others. 

Ending 

PorloiUi. Years. * atxmt 

itc. 

1. From the Exodus to the pas¬ 
sage of Jordan . . 40 1451 

ii. To the death of Joshua and 

tlie surviving elders . [40^ 1411 
ill. Judgeship of Othuiol. . 40 1371 
iv. v. Judgeship of Ebud (Sham- 

gar included) . . . 80 1291 

vi. Judgeship of Deborah and 

Barak . . «. . 40 1251 

vil. Judgeship of Gideon . . 40 1211 

viii. ix. Abimelech to Abdon, 

total.[SOj 1131 

X. Oppression of the Philistines, 
contemporary with tlie 
ju^eshiiis of Eli, Samson, 

(a# Samuel?) . . 40 1091 

xi. Reign of Saul (including per¬ 
haps Samuel) . . .40 1051 

xii. lluigu of David . . . 40 1011 

Total . . 480 

iil.-x. belong properly to Ute 

Judges . . . .320 

With regard to tifc numbers in brackets. 
Tho length assigned to period il. seems 
probable in reference to the course of the 
hihtory, and consistent with tho analogy of 
the preceding period; for, as forty years 
were allowed for the extinction of the older 
generation in the wilderness, it seems 
natural that the same period should be 
allowed for the decease of the elders of the 
next generation. An objection may l»e 
raised, however, from the length given to 
the life of Othuiul, who must have iHiCii 
upwards of twenty years old at the tinte of 
the division of the laud, and therefore 
ripwards of 100 at his death; but this is 
not inconsistent with the duration of life 
among the most vigorous men of that age, 
as we see in the case of Joshua and Caleb. 
The double period of eighty years (viii, and 

ix. ),B'om Abimelctft to Abdon, agrees nearly 
enough with the sum of the separate num- 
Iters assigned to the judges of that period, 
which make up sev^ty-nine years. About 
period xi. there fa) some difficulty. We do 
not find forty years distinctly assigned U» 
the reign of Saul in the Old Testament 
but it is expressly mentioned by At. Paul 
(Acts xiii. 21); and all the chrouologers 
agree in accepting the number, either for 
the reign of Saul himself, or for the wltole 

* U Is an eAsentlal part of emr ai^sument 
regard tliene its only round numbers 
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period from the death of Eli to that of 
Saul. Au interesting confirmation of the 
Buhcme is furnished by one of those coinci¬ 
dences of independent passages, ^vhich are 
of the utmost value. In tho remonstrance 
of Jepbthah against the hostilities of tho 
king of Ammon, it is stated that the Israel¬ 
ites had possessed the land east of the 
Jordan 300 years. This period, reckoned 
from B.C. 1452, brings ns to B.C. 1152, which 
agrees with tho date assigned to Jepbthah 
by our scheme. 

'Jlie scheme nlkkes no allowance for the 
first three yeara of St)1onion, which preceded 
tlie building of the Temple. Nor is this of 
any cimsequence; for, if the number of 480 
years be made up in the way supjxwed, wo 
must takt? it for granted that the numl)ers 
given are the neai'cst round numbers to 
the true ones, pui-i)Osel 3 ' airan}^ in rnul- 
tiple,s of 10 and 4, and snbmultiplirs of 
12X10, for ease and simplicity of com¬ 
putation and remembrance; but preserv¬ 
ing, in th^lr averages and their total, 
an agreement with the actmJ numliorB. 
We cauut>t, however, pretend to answ'cr all 
possiWe objections. We only offer it as a 
highly probable soli^lon of a problem 
which has hitherto bamed chronologers; a 
solution recommended not only by its sim¬ 
plicity, but c>specially by its preserving the 
grand t<)tal which rests on the high autho¬ 
rity' of the pasBJige in Kings, without de¬ 
manding arbitrary assumptions or impro¬ 
bable transpositions in the story of tlie 
Judges. 

1. It remains to compare this scheme 
with the genealogies. As they stand, they 
are quite inconsistent with the longer pe¬ 
riod; but arc tliey long eimngh even for 
the shorter ? Assuming the birth of David 
to be about contemporary with the election 
of 'Soul (and it may have hecu later) w'e 
have, as above (4), four complete genera¬ 
tions from the conquest of Canaan to the 
birth of David, or from 80 to 9ft yenrs for a 
generation. This is ce^inly a long i>eriod, 
but not too long for the duration of life in 
that age, nor lor what we know of tho In¬ 
dividuals. Except Qbod, there is nothing 
to show that they w'erc first-born sons; 
and, in the cascj of David, we know the 
i^ntrary, and that Jesse was an old man, 
'^hen lie was very young. It Is most 
probubte tJiat Salmon and Bahab were 
both ymung at the time of tb» taking of 
Jericho. As to Boaz, we sec him using the 
authority of qn elder at the time of his 
marriage with Bttth; and there is one dis¬ 
tinct intimation of kJs advanced age (lluth 


iti. 10). Of Obed's age, when Jesse waa 
bom. we know simply nothing. On tho 
whole, then, the intervals of 80 yq^s may 
be accepted, though with the caution whi<'h 
is always needed in using tho genealogies 
as chronological cvidenci'. 

8. Finally, them is tho question, What 
becomes of the authority of St Paul in 
favour of the longer period ? Tho diffionlty 
is certainly a grave one for those who 
hold that the whole weight of inspired 
authority attaches to every re|)oil! of every 
statement made by the aposte, even in 
regard to matters of whicli theimtnowledge 
was obtained from the ordinary sources of 
information. For such persons the suggt^- 
tion may bo of sutme weiglit, that the 
numlicrs, which certainly form no essential 
part of the apo.stle's argimient, may have 
i)pen added as a gloss upon tho text; 
though tiicre is tk» critical authority in 
support of this possiliility. Othei’s may be 
content with tho consideration, that tlie 
disciple of Gamaliel would adopt, in an 
incidental allusion to a iwint of dironology 
made in a Jewish synagogui*, the opinion 
held by the learned’ Jews of his day, with¬ 
out raising the question of its accuracy. 

CUROltOUKlT OP JunCES xvil.-Kxi, 

9. It is genera iiy admitted, os plain on 
the face of tho book Itself, that these clia])- 
tera form one coinpk-te narrative, and refer 
to the same ireriod. Besides various indi¬ 
cations of a time not long after the death 
of .Joshua, especially the cordial agreement 
of the tribes in punishing tlie sin of Ben¬ 
jamin, wo have the cfirtain guide that the 
first story beluiigB to tlie ihne of Jonathan, 
the grandson of Moses, then a j'oung man ; 
and th'.^ second to the high-priesthood of 
Phinelias, grandson of Aaron, whose father 
Kioazar died soon after the death of Joshua. 
All these indications concur iii pointing to 
tlie latter i>iirt of the period of the eiders 
who outlived Joshua; timt Is, according to 
our schomi?, about forty years after the 
conquest of the land; and it would scc‘in 
to follow that the oppression ofChuslion- 
Rishatliaim was the punishment of tbeae 
very disorders. It agrees with tide view, 
that in the story of the expedition against 
Benjamin, there is no uu'ution of a judge, 
but the leaders are thchighfiriestPhinehaa 
and the princes of the tribes. > Another 
interesting consequence would be. that tim 
Judgeship of Ehiid was subsequent to the 
punishment of lli.njamin, and this elevation 
may be rc^ganl; d os a mark of divine favour 
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to the reatoml tribe. The time of Lluth. 
oompatcd by the genealogies, would foil In 
tho judgeship of l^borab and Barak. 

(B.) BAAL AND ASHTOllUra 

Baai. was the supreme male divinity of 
the Phoeniciau and Canaanitish natious. as 
AaHTouKTit was their supreme female 
divinity. Both munes have the peculiarity 
of being used in the plural, and it seems 
certain that these plurals designate not 
statues of^c divinities, bat diiferent modt- 
llcatiuns ifliiio divinities themselves. The 
plural Baalim is found ti'cciueutly alone 
(»!.p. Judg. ii. H, X. 10; 1 K. xviit IS; 
•ler. ix. 14; Hos. il 17), as well as m con¬ 
nexion witii Ashtoreth (Judg. x. 6; 1 Sam. 
vii, i). In the earlier books of the O. T., 
only the plural, Asbtaroth, occurs, and it 
is not till the tkiu! of Solomon, who iuti-o- 
duoed the worship of the Sidonian Astarte, 
and only in reference to that pmticular 
goddess, Ashtoreth of tho Sidonians, that 
the singular is found in the O. T. (I K. 
xi. 5, 33; 2 K. xxiii. 13). Baal signitics 
Lord, not so much, however, in tlie sense 
of Kuler as oi Mast*yr, Omiet', Fossessttr 
Ber, is the Babylonian name of the god. 

The worship of these deities was of gmat 
antiquity. Wo find the worship of Baal 
established amongst the MoablUa and their 
allies the Midlanitcs in the time of M'.>sos 
(Num. xxii. 41), ond through these nations 
the Israelites were seduced to the worship 
of this god under the particular form of 
Bs«iH\*or (Nuiu. XXV. 3, sqq.; Dent. Iv. 3). 
Notwithstanding the feoiful punishment 
which their idolatry brought upon tiiem In 
this instance, tho succeeding generation 
returned to the worship of Baal (Judg. ii. 
10-13), ajid with the exception of the 
period during which Gideon was judge 
(Judg. vi. 26, s<;q. viil. 33) this form of 
Idolatry seems to have prcvaiUnl amongst 
tliem up to the time of Samuel (Judg. x. 
10; 1 Sam. vii. 4), at wliose rebuke the 
people renounced the worship of Baalim. 
Solomon, as we have already said, intro¬ 
duced the worship of the Sidonian Astarte. 
The worship of Baal, tc^ethor with that of 
Asber.ab, became the religion of the court 
and people of the ten tribes under Ahnb, 
king of Israel, in consequence of his mar¬ 
riage with Jezrf'Hil (l K, xvi. 31-33; xviil. 
19, 22). And*thougli this idolatry was 
occasionally put down (2 K. lii. 2, x. 26), it 
appears never to have been peinianently 
or effectually abolished In that kingdom 
(2 H. xvli. 16). In tlic kingdom of Judah 


also Bool-worship extensively prevalloil. 
During the short reign of Abazhdi and the 
subsequent usurpation of his mother Atlia' 
lioh, the sister of Ahab, it appears to liave 
been the religiou of the court (2 K. vili. 
27 ; comp, xi, 18), as it was sulWqxientiy 
under Ahaz ^2 K. xvi, 3; 2 Chr. xxviii. 2), 
and Manasseh (2 K. xxL 3). 

Tho worship of Bual amongst the Jews 
appears to have been appointed with much 
pomp and ceremonial. Temples were 
erected to him (1 K. xvi. 32; 2 K. xi. 18); 
bis images were set up (2 K x. 26); bis 
altars were very numerous (Jer. xi. 13), 
w'ere erected particularly on lofty emi¬ 
nences (1 K. xviil. 20), and on the roofs of 
bouses (Jer. xxxii. 29); there were priests 
in great numbers (1 K. xviil. 19), and of 
various c^scs (2 K. x. 19); the w'or- 
shippers ^K-ar to have been arraywl in 
appropriate robes (2 K. x. 22); the ww- 
sliip was iMjrfonned by burning incense 
(Jer. vii. 9) and offering burut-sacrlticos, 
which occasionally consisted of human 
victims (Jer, xix. 6). The officiating 
priests danced with frantic shouts around 
the altiir, and cut themselves with knivee 
to excite the attention and compassion of 
the god (l K. xviii. 26-28). 

Throughout all the Phoenician colonicc 
we continually find traces of the w'orship 
of Baal and Astarte. The luuuo of Bual 
occurs in tlic names of men such as Adher- 
bal, Asdru-l)al, Huniii-baL 

Baal .and A.stitoreth symbolized the gene¬ 
rative and proiiuctivo iww’ers: the for¬ 
mer was also regarded as the sun-god, and 
the latter as the uioou-goddess. 

Tliere is a Hebrew word Asherah, which 
is always translated “grove" in our ver¬ 
sion ; but it is certain that an Idol or image 
of some kind must be intended, as seems 
sulTicimtly proved foom such passages as 
2 Iv. xxi. 7, xxiii. 6, in tho lalter of which 
w« lind that Josiah “brought out the 
Asberah" (or as our version reads “the 
yrove*') “fi’om the house of the Lord." 
There can, mon-o^r, ho no doubt that 
Asheruh is very oJosidy connected with 
Ashtobeth and her worship, indeed the 
two are so placed in connexion with each 
other, and each of them with Baal 
Judg. ill. 7, comp. ii. 3; Judg. vl. 25; 1 K. 
xviii 19), that many critics have regardedl 
them as idcuticAl. There arc other pas¬ 
sages however in which these terms seem 
to he distinguished from each other, as 
2 K. xxii). 13, 14, 15. Ashtoreth Is per¬ 
haps the proper name of the goddess, 
wldlst Asherah is the name of the image or 
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syinttol of the goddess. There was perhaps 
a eonnoxioD between this symbol or Inu^e 
and the sacred symbolic tree, the represen* 
tation of which occurs so frequently on 
Assyrian sculptures, and la shown In the 
woodcut on page 267. 

(C.) PLAIN OF ESDRAELON. 

Ksoraelon is the Greek form of the Hebrew 
word JKxKiikx (Judith lil. 9, iv.6). In the 
Old Testament the plain i.s called the Vai.- 
I.RT ov JitZKKKt; and the name is derived 
from the old royal city of Jezreel, which 
occupied a commanding site near the east* 
em extremity of the plain, on a spur of 
Mount Gilboa. 

•‘The Great Plain of Esdraelon ” extends 
across Central Palestine ftom tj^ Mediter¬ 
ranean to the Jordan, separating vbe moun¬ 
tain ranges of Carmel and Samaria from 
those of Galilee. The western section ofit 
is properly the plain of Aocho, or 'Akka, 
The main body of the plain is a trianglA 
Its base on the east extends from Jenin 
(the ancient Kngannlm') to the foot of the 
hills below Noxandih, and is about 15 miles 
long; tlie north side, formed by the hills 
of GalilN^, is atwut 12 mih^ long; and the 
south side, formed by the Samaria range, 
is abo\it IS miles. The apex on the west 
is a narrow piiss, opening into the plain of 
*Ahka. This vast expanse has a gently 
undulating surface—in spring all green 
with corn where cultivated, and rank 
wef-ds and grass wl»ere neglected-odotted 
with several low gray tells, and near the 
sides with a few olive groves. I'bis is that 
Valley tjf Afegiddo, w> calletl from the city 
of Mkoiddo, which stood on its southern 
border, where Barak triumphed, and where 
king Josiah was defestcid and received his 
death wound (Judg. v.; 2 Oir. xxxv.) 
Prolxibly, tw, it was before the mind of 
tiie Apostle John when he figuratively de¬ 
scribed the final conflict between the boats 
of good and evil who were gathered to a 
place called Ar^raagedMn, is, iKe city 


Jfegiddo; Rev. xvL 16. The river 
Atslu>n—'*that ancient river” so fatal to 
tho army of Sisi;ra (Judg. v. 2l)>-drains 
the plain, and flows off through the pass 
westward to tije Mediterranean. 

From the base of tliis triangular plain 
throe branches stretch out eastward, like 
fingers from a band, divided by two bleak, 
grey ridges, one bearing the familiar name 
of Mount Gilboa, the other called by 
Franks Little Hermon, but by natives 
Jebcl ed'Duhy, Tho northern branch has 
Tabor on the one side, and Lit^ Hermon 
on the other; into it the troo^of Barak 
defiled from the helglits of Tabor (Judg. 
Iv. 6); and on its <)pposite side- arc the 
sites of Nain and Eridor. The southern 
branch lies between Jenin and Gilboa, ter¬ 
minating in a ix>int among the bills to the 
eastward ; it was across it Ahaziah fled 
from Jehu (2 K. ix. 27 >; The central 
branch is the richest as well as the most 
celebrated; it descends in green fertile 
slopes to the banks of the Jordan, luiving 
Jozreel and Shunem on opposite sides at 
the westom end, and Bethshcan in its midst 
towards the east. This is the “ Valley of 
Jezroel ” proper—tlie battle-field on which 
Gideon triumphed, and Saul and Jonathan 
were overthrown (Judg. vli, 1, sq.; 1 Sam. 
XXIX. and xxxVj. 

The whole Iwrdora of the plain of 
Ksdraelon are dotted with places of high 
historic and sacred interest. On the east we 
have Kmx>r, Nain, and Shukkm, ranged 
round the base of the *' hill of Moreh 
then BiCTJtsHKAN In tho centre -of the 
“Valley of Jezreel;” tlien GitnoA, with 
the “well of Haboo,” and the ruins of 
JkzrbrK. at its western base. Oii tlie south 
are Enoaxxim, Taanacii, and MKCiinno. 
At the western npc*x, on the overhanging 
brow of CARHRr-, is the scone of Klijah’s 
sacrifice; and close by the foot of tiio 
mountain below, runs the Kisiion, on w hose 
banks the false prophets of Baal rrere slain. 
On the north, among places of less note, are 
Nazareth and TA»r>R. 





ZoruioTV: John Murray, Albemtirhi Si. 
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CHAPTER XVIir. 

THE JUDGES, FROM GIDEON TO JEPHTHAH. 

B.C. 1256-1112. 

U Opprmion of the MidianJtes. $ 2. Call of Giokon, the fifth Judge—The Angel 
Jehovjk—Gideon overthrows tlio Altar of Baal — Sumamed J ebubbaaIi. f 3. 
Gidec)^^mubters Israel—^The signs of Dio fleece. 5 4. Choice of 300 men—The 
trumpets, lain^is, and pitchers—Slaughter of Midian in Jeicvccl—Pursuit beyond 
the Jordan—Fate of Suwoth and Penuel. ^ 5. Gideon refuses the crown—Makes 
an Kphod. $ 6. AimMelecii murders Gideon’s sons, and becomes king at Shechem — 
The parabre or fable of Jothain. $ 7. Revolt agi^st Abimelech—Destruction ol 
Shechem—ilis death—Erroneously ranked as the judge . $ 8, Tola and Jaib 

the seventh and eighth judges. $ 9. Oppression of tbo Philistines and Amorites— 
Rise of Jki'hthah, the ninth judge—^Emha.s.sy to Ammon—^Jephthah’s vow—The 
Ammonites subdued—The fiite of Jephthab's daughter—Massacre of Ephraiin— 
Shibboleth and Sibbolcth — Death of jephtbuh. $ 10. Ibzak, £u>k, and Abdok, 
the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth judges. 

§ 1. The peace purcliased by the victory of Deborah and Barak was 
again misused by Israel, and the next scone of their history opens 
upon a more shameless idolatry, and a more complete subjection to 
their enemies. The worship of Baal was publicly practised, and the 
people were ready to display zeal lor the false god.* They were now 
delivered over to their old enemies of the desert, the Midianites and 
the Amalckites, who came up every year in entire hordes, “ as locusts 
for multitude,” with their cattle and their tents, covering the whole 
breadlh of the land, as far as Gaza, and devouring its produce, so 
that the Israelites had no food left, nor sheep, nor ox, nor ass. Tbo 
only refuge of the jicople was in dens, and caves, and fortresses in 
tlie mountains. This oppression lasteti for seven years. Once more 
the jieoplo cried to Jehovah, who sent a prophet to reprove them for 
the evil return they had made for tlieir deliverance from Egypt.* 
But the reproof was the prelude to effectual aid. 

§ 2. As in the former oppressions, there were still stout hearts in 
Israel, ready to come forth at the call of Jehovah. Such a man was 
Gideon, the son of Joash, of the distinguished family of the Abi- 
ezrites, at Ophrah, in the tribe of Manasseh.* He was grown up and 
had sons, and hod obtained the character of “a mighty man of 
valour.” * Gideon was threshing corn in his father’s winc-press, to 

* Judg. vL 25*33. west of Jordan, north of Shechem, among 

* Judg. vi. 1*10. Die hills south of the plain of Jezreel. The 

3 The most probable meaning of the city belonged to the descendants of Abl>eser 

Qiunc Gideon Is a " hewer,” that is '‘a the eldest son of Gilead, 
crave warrior.” Ophrah was in Mouasseb <Judg. vi. 12, viii. 20. 

O. T. HIST. U 
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hide it from the Midianites, when he saw an “ angel of Jehovah ” 
sitting under an oak which formed a landmark, who saluted liim 
with the words, “Jehovah is with thee, thou mighty man of valour.” 
“If Jeliovah bo with us,” pleaded Gideon, “ wliy is all this befallen 
us, and where are all His wonders that our fathers told us ? ” The 
reply was a command to go in his might and save Israel from the 
Midianites, for he was .sent by God. Gideon pleaded the poor estate 
of his family, and his own lowly position in his hither’s house; but 
the reply was a renewed promise of God’s presence, and an assurance 
that he should smite the Midianites. These words, spok^* by the 
angel in his own name, could have left little doubt in Gideon’s mind 
concerning the quality of his visittint. He prayed him to give a 
sign of his favour hy accepting, not any ordinary refreshment, biit a 
“ meat offering ” of unlmvencd cakes, with a kid, and the broth in 
which it was boiled for'^a drink offering. These things the angel 
Commanded him to lay u]X)n a rock in the very form of a sacrifice 
prescribed by the law, and at tlic touch of the angel’s staff, they 
were consumed by fire which burst out of the rock, and the angel 
vanished from his sight. When Gideon knew that ho had spoken 
with the Angel Jehovah, he feared that he should die, lx?causc 
he had seen Jehovah face to face ; and, on receiving tho divine as¬ 
surance of peace, he built an altar on the sjx)t ivhere the sacrifice 
had l)een offered, and called it Jehovah Shalom, Jehovah ps om?*] 
peace. It was still to be seen at Ophrah when the Book of Judges 
wjis written.* 

The altar thus directly sanctified by God himself became of course 
a lawful place of sacrifice, and Gideon was invested for the time with 
a sort of priesthood, apparently in contrast with liis father’s position 
as priest of Baal, for the altar of Baal in Ophrah belonged to Joash. 
By a dream or vision in the follow'ing night, Gideon was commanded 
to teike his father’s “ second bullock of seven years old ” (probably 
one devoted to Baal), and, having overthrown the altar of Baal, and 
cut up the Asherahj^ or wooden image of the goddess Ashtorcth, to 
use its fragments for burning the bullock as a sacrifice upon the 
altar of Jehovah^ Aided by ten of his servants, he performed this 
dec^i by night, for fctir of his father's household and the men of the 
city. In the morning all was discovered, and tho men of the cit^ 
came to Joash, demanding the life of Gideon. But Joash replied by 
the argument, so conclusive against idols, and so often since repeated 
both in word and deed, “ Let Baal plead his own caustJ.” The citi¬ 
zens seem to have shared the conviction which led ^^oash to take 
his son’s part; and Gideon’s new name of Jebubbaal, that is, Ijgt 

* Judg. vL 11-24. 

TUiit U fbe word wrongly readerod groxte In our version, seo page 2SY. 
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Biud pleadf at onco commemorated the triumph of the day, and be¬ 
came a watchword to deride the impotence of the false god.^ 

§ 3. Whether in consequence of this deed, or in the ordinaryconrse 
of their annual invasion, the Midianites and Amalekites, with all 
the nomad nations east of Palestine, mustered their forces and pitched 
in the valley of Jezreel.® Then “the spirit of Jehovah clothed 
Gideon,” and his trumpet called round him the house of the Abi- 
ezrites. By means of messengers ho gathered Manasseh and the 
northern tribes who had followed Barak; but now even Asher came 
with Zd®lun and Naj^htali; and he encamped on Mount Gilboa, 
overlooking the myriad tents that whitened the plains of Esdraelon. 
Before the conflict, Gideon prayed for a sign that God would save 
Israel by his hand. He spread a fleece of wool on his threshing floor, 
and asked that it might be wet with dev«vhile the earth around 
was dry, and in the morning ho wrung a oowl full of water from 
the fleece. 

At Gidetuirt renewed i)raycr, put up in the same spirit in which 
Abraham pleaded for Sodom,• the sign was repeated in a form which 
puts the miracle beyond all cavil. Heavy dews are common enough 
in the highlands of Palestine, and water has been wrung out of 
clothes that have been ex]:x)sed throughout the niglit; but when the 
flo(^ce remained dry, while the earth around was wet wuth dew, 
there could he no doubt that the required sign had been vouchsafed 
by God. 

So remarkable a test must surely have been more than merely 
arbitrary; but its signifleance is not very evident, “ His own cha¬ 
racter,” says Dean Stanley, “ is well indictitcd in the sign of the 
fleece—cool in the heat of all around, dry wiien all around wxTe 
damped with fear. Throughout we see three great qualities, deci¬ 
sion, caution, and magnanimity.” 

§ 4. On the morning of the decisive day Gideon was encami)ed by 
the “ wxU of trenibling ” (//arorf, probably Ain jLdutl)y as the sj>ring 
was called from wdiat ensued, at the head of 32,000 rnon.^' But 
these forces wore not destined to gain another such victory as that 
over Sisera in the same plain. The repetition of ^Deborah’s eulogy 
pn the men of the north would have made them vaunt themselves 
against Jehovah, saying, “ Mine own liand hath saved me,” when 
in truth they were wanting in the first requisite of courage. Ac¬ 
cordingly, when Gideon proclaimed at God’s command, “ Whosoever 


Juitg. vi. 25'32. The Irony was the more 
keen, If, os W'ituff stippoacs, the name was 
already used m an epith'^t of Baal by the 
PhcenloiaDs. (Wini*r, Itibl. Itealwiirterbuck, 
e. V.: Movers, rhcenic., vol. i. p. 434.) 

* Jadg. vl 35. U'heir force amounted to 


120,000 warriors, for this number seenu to 
be incluaiix of the remnant of 15,000 
(JTiidg. viii. 10.) 

• Oomp. Gen. xvtiL 33 and Judg. vi 39. 
[.ectures on the Jeu}i$h Chur^, p. 34!, 
first series, Judg. rli. 
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is fearful and afraid, let himself return and depart early from Mount 
Gilead,” ** 22,000 slunk away. We feed sure tlmt Asher went to a 
man; and, by a curious coincidence, those who remained were the 
same number as the 10,000 chosen warriors of Zebulun and Naph- 
tali that had followed Barak. Still Jehovah said that the people 
were too many, and they were brought to another test by th(;ir 
manner of drinking at the “well of trembling.” All those who 
knelt down to drink were rejected, and those who lifted the water 
in their hands and lapjMid it like a dog were set apart for the service. 
They proved to bo only 300, and thus Gideon was left <[[*4th tho 
same number that remained with Leonidas at Thenno])ylac.“ They 
took their provisions and trumjMjts and waited for the night. 

At nightfall, God commanded Gideon to go down with his servant 
Fhurah to the host of^Iidian, where he overheard a man relate a 
dream to his comrade, ifom which he learnt that God had already 
stricken tlic Midianites with terror at*“ tho sword of Gideon, the son 
of Joash,” and he returned to tell the Israelites that Jehovah had 
delivered Midian into their hand. He formed a plan adinirahlj’’ 
adapted to cause in the demoralized host one of tlioso panics, to 
which tho undisciplined armies of the Kast have always l)cen liable. 
Dividing his 300 men into three hands, he furnished each nuin 
with a trumpet and a torch shrouded hy a pitcher, thus funning a 
chtrk lantern,'^ and biidc them all, at the signal of his trumix^t to 
.sound their trumpets too, and to shout his battle cry, “ The sword 
of Jehovah and of Gideon,” at the same time breaking the pitchers 
that covered their lights. Just as the middle watch was set, they 
took their posts on three sides of the host of Midian. The sudden 
shouts and flashing lights bewildered tho Midianitc’S, and as Gideoji’s 
liandful of men stood firm with the torches in their left hands and 
the trumi.>et8 in their right, they “ran and cried and flc'd.” No 
attack was needed. Their own swords were turned against each 
other iis they flc'd down the pass leading to the Jordan, to the 
“ hmise of the acacia ” (^BethshlUah) and tlic “ meadow of tho 
dance ” (^AbelrMeJioluih^. 

While Naphtfli, Asher, and Mana.ssch gatlicred themselves in 
pursuit of the Midianites, Gideon stmt word to the men of Ephrait^^ 

^*Soine have proposed to read “to very day In the streets of Cairo. The 
Gilead others would change "Ollcad " to Xahit or Agha of the police carries wWj 
''G ilboa;” but the phrase seoras to have him at night, "a torch which burns soon 
been a proverbial w-ar-cry of Manusselt after it in lighu^d, w ithout a flame, exa-pt- 

^ The fancy of the Kabbliis, that these ing wbou is waved through the air, 
300 w'ere the most cowardly in tho army, when it suddenly bla/es firth: it therefore 
is inconsistent with the first test, os well as answers the same purpose as our dark 
a merely wilful exaggeration of a miracle lantern. 'Hie burning end it tometimet 
which needs no such help, (Joseph. Ant. cimceaJed in a tmatl pA w jar, or co> 
V. «, $ 3). vered with something else, wlien not re- 

it is curious to find " lamps and pitch- riuiretl to give light.” (Lane’s Jfwi. £g, 
era" in use for a similar purpose at this i. ch. iv.) 
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to seize the “waters” as far as Beth-harah and Jordan.^* There a 
second battle ended in the capture of the chieftains Oreb and Zeeb 
(the Raven and the Wc^ff names doubtless answering to their stan¬ 
dards). They were slain at spots which thenceforth bore their 
names, and their heads were sent to Gideon.** 

That letider had already passed the Jordan in pursuit of Midian, 
after pacifying, by one of those proverbuil phrases which in the 
East serve for conclusive arguments, the complaints of tins men oi 
Ephraim, because he had not called them to the battle.*^ The two 
great s||pikhB of Midian, Zebah and Zalmunna, had escaped to the 
eastern side of Jordan with 15,000 men, all that were left of their 
hosts. Faint, but still pressing the pursuit, Gideon and his chosen 
300 arrivcid at Suco^)tli (^Salcut\ whose princes refused them sujiplies 
for ftijir of the Midianites. The like sccimwas repeated at Venuel, 
the city Avhose name commemorated Jacol*wrestling with Jehovah ; 
,an<i Gitleon left both places with threats of signal vengeance. H(‘ 
found the Midianites encamped in careless security at Karkor, some¬ 
where in the southern part of the desert highlands oast of the 
Jordan, fr(>quentcd by the pjistoral tribes “that dwelt in tents.”** 
Passing up out of the Jordan valley by one of the lateral wodya 
oast of Nobah and Jogbehah, ho fell upon them unawares and gained 
a tliird great victory. Zebah and Zalmunna were taken prisoners, 
and led back in triumph Ixjforc sunrise to be shown to the men of 
Succoth and Penuel, who now suffered the penalty of their cowardice 
in the form which Gideon had promised. At Sticcoth he “taught ” 
the princes who liad refused him succour “ with thorns and briars of 
the wildemt^,” and at Penuel he broke down the great tower, which 
w'as its strength and pride, and slew the men of the city.*® “ It is 
not clear that he did not subject the men of Succoth to the sanu?. 
doom, after having dealt with them according to his threat. He 
might have done it indeed in the execution of his threat, for there 
was an ancient punishment in which death was inflicted by laying 
the naked bodies of the offenders under a heap of thorns, briars, and 
prickly bushes, and then drawing over them threshing sledges and 
other heavy implements of husbandry.” ** Dr. Kitto adds that the 
idea of a punishment which must appear so stfange to us, is not 
unnaturally suggested iu the East, where men are continually 
lacerating their half-clothed bodies with thorns in passing through, 
thickets. 

Bcthbaral) (Jfouta cf the ford; Seth- i highlands of Ephraim to this ford. 
t»«ra) Bcoms to have boon thr* chief passage j *• Judg. vli. 35. Judg. viii. 1-3. 

of the Jordan bftween central Palestine and ** Judg. vlli. 10, ll. For a minute dis- 

the east; probably the same by which cussion of tho localities, see/Kce. (t/' 
Abraham and Jacob enU^red the land, and arts. Kakkor, Joqbbhah, Nokar. 
at which Jephthah slow the Kphraimit''B. Jtidg. vlil, 13-17. 

(See below.) The ” wat^ors ” seiacd were Kitto, Daily DiWe JlliigtratPmf, vol 
perhaps the wndys loading d<^iwA from tbe ii. p. 421. 
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Gideon dealt next with Zebah and Zalmunna. Bringinj^ them to 
a sort of trial, he asked what kind of men they were whom they had 
slain at Mount Tabor. “Such as thou art; each one like tho 
children of a king,” was the reply by which they sealed their fate, 
while seeking to ^tter their conqueror. “ They were my brethren, 
the sons of my mother,” exclaimed G ideon, and he called on Jethcl, 
his hi-st-bom son, to rise up and slay them. The youth hesitated, 
and the kings prayed Gideon to slay thtun with his own manly 
hand. Having killed them, he took olT the ornaments shaj)ed liko 
the moon, which hung upon their camels’ necks,for a u(^ which 
will presently appear. 

This delivciunco was the greatest, and the three victories the most 
signal, that Israel had known since the time of Joshua, and they 
are often referred to in tha after records of the nation, and celebrated 
in their hymns of praise.®' 

§ 5. The people’s gratitude to their deliverer displayed itself in a 
fonn which shows how last they were approaching the revolution 
which M<jscs had foreseen and provided for, oven while he warned 
them against it. They oftered Gideon the rank of an heueditary 
KING:—R ule thou over us; both thou, and thy son, and thy son’s 
sou also.”** The answer shows that Gideon himself nmiembered 
with reverence the great principle of the theocracy:—“ I will not 
rule over you, neither shall my son rule over you : Jel^ovah shall 
rule over youJ^ He was content with the p<isition of a judge, and 
in tho succession of the judges he is reckoned as the fifth and 
greatest, being excelled by Samuel in holiness of character, but by 
none in dignity and prowess. His princely apixsarance has been 
already mentioned,*^ and ho dwelt in his own house in all tho dig¬ 
nity of a numeroiLs harem. He had a family of seventy sons, besides 
Abimelcch, tho son of his concubine at Shechem. Tliis departure 
from domestic simplicity brought its retribution in the next genera¬ 
tion. The only other blot on the character of Gideon was his mis¬ 
taken, though doubtless weU-intcntionc<l, innovation on divine 
worship. Presuming, probably, on his having beo)i permitted to 
build an altar and to offer sacrifice, he made a jewelled ephod,** 
adorned with 1700 shekels of gold, which the ^xiople gave him from, 
their share of tho spoils of Midian, b<3.sidcs tho ornaments ho had. 
taken from off the kings and their camels. The Israelites came from 
all quarters to consult the ephod, and Gideon and his house were 
/.lius enticed into a system of idolatrous worship.** 

« Judg.viil. 1S«21. They vrero probably j *«Jadg. xvlil 24-27. ^me commea- 
gold cre.scf-nto,woratn honour of A&btor«th. tators suppodo theepljod to have been an 

331 Sam. xii. 11; Pa. ixxxiii. 11; Is. ix. imagf>, on account of the vast amount of 
4. X. 26; Heb. x1. 32. gold uaed in making it; but that amount 

33 Judg. vlH. 22. I might have been Uviahed on the breaaU 

M Jfudg. viii. IS. 3& Comp. c. xviL ^ 4. ! plate 
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Tlie rule of Gideon or Jerubbaal lasted forty years,during which 
time the Midianites never lifted their heads again. The complete 
tranquillity of the period from the defeat of the Midianites to the 
death of Gideon is expressed in the statement that Jehovah had 
delivered the people “ out of the hands of all their enemies on every 
side” which seems quite to exclude the notion of wars going on at 
tlio same time in other parts of Isi-ael. He died in a good old age, 
and was buried at his native city of Ophrah. After his death tlie 
children of Israel returned to the worship of Baalim, and installed 
Baalbe^ill^ as their national god. Tliey forgot alike Jehovah, who 
had delivered them, and Gideon whose sword had been God’s instru¬ 
ment. Their ingratitude to the house of their late ruler was shown 
by the events that happened soon after his death.*® 

§ 6. The royal jwwer, which Gideon ^ad refused, was coveted 
after his death by Abimelech, the son of ms concubine at Bhechem, 
who really succeeded in establishing a kingdom at that place, 
though only for three years.® But, from the limited extent of his 
rule, and from the absence of a general consent of the people, it is 
incorrect to rtxjkon Abimelech, and not Saul, as the first king of 
Israel. It seems indeed not improbable that the usurpation of Abi¬ 
melech was effected by the supjxjrt of the old Amorite population 
of Shechem. The point cannot be decided clearly, as we have no 
further information about the “ house of Millo,” who were his chief 
adherents. Having formed a conspiracy with his mother’s family, 
who seem to have been of great weight in Shcchem, he harangued 
the men of that city on the absurdity of committing the supremo 
}X)wer to the seventy sons of Gideon, and the advantage of entrust¬ 
ing it to a single hand, and he reminded them that he was one of 
themselves. Meanwhile his mother’s brethren intrigued privately 
among the Shechemites, who were at last gained over. They gave 
Abimelech money out of the sacred treasiuy of Baalberith, with whicli 
he hired “ vain and light persons,” tlie refuse of society, to form 
a band of attendants.® Abimelech led them to his father’s house 
at Ophrah, and there he slew Gideon’s seventy sons on one stone, 
except Jotham, the youngest, who had hidden l^mself.“ All was 
now prepared for the crowning measure of universal suffrage. The 
men of Shechem, headed by the house of Millo, assembled and made 
Abimelech king, at the very oak where Joshua had set up the pillar 
that commemorated Israel’s solemn engagement to Jehovah.®* The 
election, however, did not pass unchallenged. Jotham, the surviv4 
ing son of Gideon, had the courage to show himself upon Mount 

^ B.0. 1249>1209, according to the com- \ ^ Jndg. ix. The nameAMtneUch eigni- 

mon chronology, or, as a total including flea My faster it a king, 
the previous oppression. 8.c. 1261-1211, on ** Jndg. lx. I-^. The arts of osurpatioo 
the scheme proposed in the notes to c. xvii. are alike in all ages. 

»Judg. vili. 2S-35. M Judg. ix, 5. «Jndg. ix 6. 
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Gerizim, and call the men of Shechcm to listen to that parable, or 
rather the most ancient upon record, which has become cele¬ 

brated under his name. It is a most interesting example of pira- 
bolic wisdom, but there is not a hint of its having the authority of 
inspiration. 

The trees once went forth to anoint a king over them, and their 
choice fell first upon the best and the most useful. They asked the 
olive-tree tt> reign over them. But the olivti-trcc said, “Should 1 
leave my fatness, w’herowith by me they honour God and man, and 
go up and down for other trees V ” They next applied t||^the fig- 
tree ; but the fig-tree said, “ fcJliould I foi‘sake my sweetneas, and 
my good fruit, and go up and down for other trees V ” Then 
they asked the vine; but the vine said, “ Should 1 leave my wine, 
which cheereth God and man, and go up and down ibr other trees V ” 
Thus rebuffed, they tujCed to the worthless and thorny bramble 
(or thorn), and said to it, “ Come thou, and reign ovt'r us.” Instead 
of refusing, like the rest, the bramble gave them fair warning of tlie 
consequences of his election, in words both of irony and terror:— 
“ If in truth ye anoint me king over you, come and put your trust 
in my shadow; and if not, let fire come out of the bramble, and 
devour the cedars of Lebanon.” 

The general meaning of the fable is obvious. The trees that have 
any virtue in them prefer its cultivation and enjoyment to the 
thankless office of “going up and down,” bearing all the cares of 
govenjment for the rest; but the thorn, which has nothing to give, 
and is itself fit for nothing but the fire, accepts the dignity, in 
return for which it ironically offers the protection of its shadow, and 
more seriously threatens that the fire to which it is destined will 
consume the nobler trees. So the men who are endowed with bene¬ 
ficent qualities will hesitate to bestow them on an ungrateful popu¬ 
lace, while he who accepts the tyrant’s throne will first deceive, and 
then destroy, those who put their trust in him. 

Such, added Jotham, should be the reward of the Shechemites. 
If they had dealt well with the house of Jerubbaal, who had saved 
them, in killing hta sons and choosing the son of his maid-servant to 
rule over them, tlien let them rejoice in their king! But if not, let 
fire come out from Abiraelech and devour the men of Shechem and 
the house of Millo, and let them, in their turn, devour him! 
Having said these things, Jotham fled to Boer, and w'e hear of him 
;.ao more. 

§ 7. His curse was not long in being fulfilled. After^,three years 
God sent an evil spirit between Abimclech and the men of Shechem, 
to avenge upon both the murder of the sons of Jerubbaal. The 

^ The fable differs from the parable by its use of physical impossiUlities, as the 
conversations of trees, boaste. &c. 
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Shechemites revolted from ABimeloch, and plotted against his life. 
Bands of men lay in wait for him in the passes on the neighbouring 
hills, and robbed all travellei*s while Abirnelcch was absent from 
the city. The insurgents found a leader in Goal, the son of Ebed, 
who, in the excitement of a vintage feast in the temple of Baal, 
while the people mingled curses on Abimelecli with their songs and 
merriment, optmly declared that it would be better to serve the old 
princes of the city, the family of Hamor, the father of Shcchcm, and 
declared that ho would dethrone Abirnelcch. But Abimeltjch had 
still a s||»ng party in the city; and Zehul, the governor, sent pri¬ 
vately to inform him of tlie words of Goal, and of the preparations 
to defend the city. Abirnelcch surrounded Shechem by night, and 
defeated Gaal and the Shechemites with great loss, when they came 
out to meet him. What follows is obscum While Abimclech re¬ 
mains at Arumah, Zebul exjwls Gaal and ms party, but the city is 
still hostile to Abinudech. It would seem as if the old Amorite 
population had now got the upper hand and had resolved to hold it 
to the last. But Ahimeiech tix)k the city by a stratagem and 
utterly destroyed it, slaying all the inhabitants, except about a 
thousand men and women, who had taken refuge in a tower sacred 
to Baal-berith. Abirnelcch led his army to Mount Zalmon, and 
ordering his men to follow his example, he cut down a hough, and, 
each of the men having done the same, they piled up the wood 
against the tower, and burnt it, with all who were within. 

The cruel deed was JkX>n avenged. Abirnelcch had besieged Thebez,“ 
where also there was a tower to which the people fled when 
the city was taken. Abirnelcch had approached the wall to apply 
fire as at Shechem, when a woman throw down a piece of a 
millstone UjX)n his head and broke his skull.*® In the agony of 
death he had just time to call upon his annour-bearer to desi^tch 
him with his sword, that it might not be said of him “a woman 
slew him.” Thus God rendered both to Abimelech and the She¬ 
chemites their wickedness in slaying the sons of Jcrubbaal. “ The 
bramble Abimelech, the only one in the line of the judges who 
attained to greatness without any public services^*® had devoured 
the men who elevated him, and had been devoured by them. 

He is commonly reckoned as the Sixth Judge, but it may be 
questioned whether his lawless usurpation, extending but little 
beyond Shechem, justifies the title; and not a word is said of his 

** Thebez 'wof^iitaated 13 Roman miles Judg. ix. 63. The reader should rn> 

from Shoehorn on the r(ttd to Scythopoliti. member that "air* is an adverb signifying 
There it still is j its name—•Ttihds—bardly entirely, and “to^brako” is'the preterite 
changed: tiie village on a rising ground to with the old KnxUsb intensive prefix "to**: 
the left of tho road a thriving, compact-, "all to break" is altogether wrong and 
and strong looking place, surrounded by broki'n English, 
hnmonso woods of olirea » Kitto, p. 432. 
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being raised up by Jehovah, or of the spirit of Go<I coming upon 
him. Of his relations to Israel in general we are told nothing, for 
no conclusion can be fairly drawn from the isolated mention of hia 
reigning “over Israel.”®^ But the conclusion of his story seems to 
imply a combined action against the tyrant; “ And when the men 
of Israel saw that Abimelech was dead, they departed every man 
unto his place.”®* 

§ 8. Among the six judges who succeeded Abimelech, Jephthah’s 
is the only conspicuous name. Of the two who preceded Ijim the 
first was Tola, the son of Puah, the son of Dodo, of tribe of 
Issachar, who dwelt at Shamir in Mount Ephraim, and judged Israel 
twenty-three years.*® He was the Seventh Judge; and, though he 
is said to have arisen to defend (or deliver^ Isniel, there is no men¬ 
tion of any enemy wh%opprcsscd them in his time. His judgeship 
may therefore he regar^d as a continuance of the period of quiet 
obtained by the victories of Gideon.^ 

This is true also of the Eighth Judge, Jaib, a man of Gilead, on 
the cast of Jordan, who is not even calle<i a deliverer. The peaceful 
character of his twenty-two years’ rule is further indicated by the 
dignified state in which he maintained his family of thirty sons, 
who rode on white asses, and had dominion over thirty cititjs of 
Mount Gilead, which retained the name of the “ villages of Jair ” 
{Hmoth-Jair)^ 

§ 9. The whole analogy of this period of the liistory of Israel 
leaves no doubt that so long an interval of rest would involve a 
more serious declension than any of those before it. Accordingly we 
find them serving all the gods of all the nations around them, 
Biialim and Ashtaroth, and tho gods of Syria, of Zidon, of Mojib, 
of the Beni-Ammi, and of the Philistines,” except Jehovah; Him 
they forsook and served not.^ ^'his time the punishment was as 
signal as the crime. Two nations at onc(5 attacked Israel on the 
west and on the east; the Philistines and the children of Ammon* 
Of the fonner we shall soon hear again. Tho oppression of the 
latter lasted for eighteen years,^ especially in the land of Gilead, on 
the cast of Jord^in. But they also passed tho Jordan, and fought 
against the tribes of Judah, Benjamin, and Ephraim, so that Israel 
was sore distressed.*® 

Nor was their cry of penitence at once successful. They were 
told (probably by the month of a prophet) to cry to the gods whom 
they had chosen* Once more they humbled themselves before 
Jehovah, confessing their sin, and praying Him to ileliver them 
only this onco; and they proved their repentance by putting away 

Judg. lx. 23 * Judg. ix. SS. I Numb, xxxit. 41; Dent. ill. 14. 

“ ac. 1206-1183. Judg. X. 1,3. Judg. x. 6. 

41 ac. 1183-1161. ** ac. 1161-1143, in the oommon ebro- 

44 Judg. X. 3, 5, comp. V. 10; xil 4; nologjr. tsjndg. x7>2. 
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the false gods from among them, and serving Jehovah; “ and His 
soul was grieved for the misery of Israel,” is the powerful figure of 
the siicred record, 'l.'he two nations gathered their forces for a deci¬ 
sive contest; the sons of Ammon in Gilead, and the Israelites in 
Mizpeh. A captain al<me was wanting, and the people and princes 
of Gilead offered to make the man who would lead them against 
the Ammonites the head over all the inhabitants of Gilead.*® 

Now there was in Gilead a man who had given proofs of the 
higlicbt valour in a predatory war against the neighhoiuriug tribes. 
This wa|||jEViiTHAH, the sc)n of Gilead*^ by a concubine of the 
lowest class. On his father’s death, he had been thrust out by bis 
legitimate brethren, and fleeing to the land of Tob, apparently on 
the border of the llcni-Ammi, he became the leader of a band of 
“ vain persons,” such as afterwards resorted to David at Adullam, 
and who obtained their living as freehooWs, preying on the Am¬ 
monites, a mode of life not eliagraceful in the East then, any more 
than now. When war broke out with the Beni-Ammi, the elders 
of Gilead sent to Jephthah, and prevailed on him, with some diffi¬ 
culty, to become their leader. He exacted from them an oath, in 
confirmation of the promise, that their deliverer should be bead over 
all Gilwid; and when he joined the army at Mizpeh, the oath was 
ratified before Jehovah at that sacred place.*® 

Jephthah first sent messengers to the king of Ammon to demand 
by what, right lie made war on Israel, and the discussion that fol¬ 
lowed is an imiiortant passage for the history of the war under 
Moses on the east of Jordan. The Ammonite averred that Israel 
had at that time taken away his land along the Jordan between the 
Amon and the Jabhok, and demanded its restoration. Jephthah 
replied that Israel had taken nothing either from Moab or from 
Ammon. They had driven out Sihon, king of the Amorites, and 
possessed his land, from the Arnon to the Jabbok, and from Jordan 
to the wilderness. Since Jehovah had disjwssessed the Amorites 
before Israel, was Ammon to take the land? No! let them take 
what Chemosh, their god, would give them, and we will hold all 
that Jehovah our God shall give us. Israel had dwglt for 300 years ** 
in the territories of Heshbon, Aroer, and all the cities north of tho 
Amon: why had not Ammon recovered them within that time ? 
In fine, said Jephthah, wc have not wronged you, but you wrong 
us in making war: let “Jehovah the Judge” he judge between usl 

The appeal was in vain. Then the spirit of Jehovah came on< 

4«Judg. X. 1^18. U should be par- ceudautftndtheprinceofthcbalf'tribe. 
tlculftrly noticed, that nothing ia here said <*Judg. xl. l-ll, these are Important 
of authority over Israel os a vrhole. proufsi of Jephthah’s adherence to Uiewor> 

As this was the name of Macliir’s son, ship of Jehovah. 

^lanutssbh’s grandson, we nuiy fairly sup- ** A most important and decisive date foi 
pose that Jephthali’s fiuh&r was his dcs* : tho whole chnmology. 
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Jephthali, and lie went through Gilead and Manasseh, and mus¬ 
tered their forces at Mizpeh, whence he niai-ched against Ammon. 
As he set forth, he made that rash vow wliich has ever since been 
associated with his name, devoting to Jehovah, as a burnt olforing, 
whosoever should come forth out of his door to meet him, if he 
returned in peace, a victor over the Beni-Ammi. His expedition 
was crowned with complete success: Jehovah deliveral Ammon into 
his hands; he defeated thorn with great slaughter; and he took from 
them twenty cities, from Aroer on the Amon to Miiiiiith and the 
“plain of the vineyards” (Abel-Keramifn), and entireljl'^ubjected 
them to Israel from tliat time to the reign of Saul.*® 

Jephthah returned a victor to his house at Miziieh, to noeivc the 
promisal supremacy over Gil(?ad, and, alas! to pay his rash vow to 
Jehovah. For, as he a^roached his house, his own daughter came 
out to meet him wi*M timbrels and with dances, like another 
Miriam; and, to make the blow more terrible, she was his only 
child. Our natural horror at the consequences of such a meeting is 
mitigated by the sublime scene of resignation that passed between 
the rash father and the submissive daugliler. “ Alas! my daughter! 
thou hast brought me very low,” cried Jephthah, as lie ri'iit his 
clothes, “ and thou art one of them that tremble me: for I have 
opened my mouth unto Jehovah, and I cannot go back.” “ My 
father! ” she replied, “ if thou hast opened thy mouth unto Jehovah, 
do to me according to the word which hath jiroceeded out of thy 
mouth.” To crown such a victory as God had given to Israel, she 
grudged not her own sacrifice. She only prayed for a respite of two 
months, that she might wander over the mountains of Gilead with 
the com^)anions whom she had fondly led out to swell the chorus 
of her father’s victory, bewailing that which, to a Hebrew woman, 
was the worst part of her doom, the loss of the hope of offspring, 
aud so of the possible honour of being the mother of the Messiah. 
At the end of the two months she returntwi to her father, “who 
did with her according to his vow which he had vovmi" words which 
can leave no possible doubt of her fato.®^ The custom was esta¬ 
blished in Israel that the daughters of Israel went out every year for 
four days to lament the daughter of Jephthah the Gileadite.** 

Some persons, mindful of the enrolment of Jex>hthah among the 
heroes of faith in the Epistle to the Hebrews,®* as well as of the ex¬ 
pression “ the Spirit of the Lord came u|X)ii him,”®* have therefore 
scrupled to believe that ho could be guilty of such a sin as the 
murder of his child. But the deed is recorded without approval, 

M Jadg. x}. 32,33 ; comp. 1 Sam. xt acoma almost certain that this circamstanoe 
It baa been said that the succeeding is added to set Ibrth in a stronger light the 
clause^ ** artd she knew no man,** suggests rashness of Jcpbthali and the heroism of 
an escape from such a runcluaion in a his daughter. ^ Judg. xi 34.*40 

sentence of perpetual virginity; but it ■ ** lieb. xi, 32. Judg. xl. 29. 
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and it bccomeis only a moral difficulty to those who persist in the 
false principle, already more than once referred to, of identifying 
the record of actions in Scripture with their adoption. It should be 
recollected that Jephthah was a rude (lileadite, whose spirit had 
become hardened by his previous life as a freebooter. 

The victory over the Beni-Ammi was followed, like Gideon’s over 
the Midianites, by fierce jealousy on the part of the men of Ephraim, 
because they had not been called to share the enterprise, and the 
rough warrior had not the same skill to turn aside their wrath. 
They t]j||fatened to burn Jeplithah’s house over his liead, and 
taunted the men of Gilead with being outcasts of the tribe of 
Joseph, apparently in allusion to their predatory habits. The 
Ephniiinites were utterly defeated in Gilead, and the men of Gilead, 
si'izing the fords of Jordan, put the fugit^s to that curious test, 
which shows that difli*rences of dialect aftidy existed among the 
trib(!S, and which has passed into a proverb for minor differences in 
the church. Every one who demanded a passage westward "was 
asked, “ Are you an Ephraimite *? ” If he said, “ No,” he was re¬ 
quired to pronouncoj the Shibboleth (a stream or flood\ and, on his 
betraying himself by saying Sihbdiethj ho was put to death, “for he 
coiiM not fi‘am<.‘ to pronounce it right.” ^ The wdiole loss of Ephraim 
in this camjmign was 42,000 men. It seems to havcj been character¬ 
istic of that tribe to hold kick Irom great enterprises, and yet, arro¬ 
gating to themselves a sort of snprcmaey as the representatives of 
Joseph, to be bitterly jealous of their bretliren’s success.** 

Jephthah lived only six years to judge Israel,*^ and was buried in 
Mount Gilead. 

§ 10. A bare mention will suffice of the tenths eleventh^ and tivelfth 
Judges, who aime between Jephthah and Samson. 

X. Ibzan, of Beih-lelicm in Zebuliin, judged Israel for seven years, 
and was buried in Betli-lcliem.®* Like Jair, he used his position for 
the aggrandisement of his family, which consisted of thirty suns and 
thirty daughters. He married his daugliters abroad, and took wives 
for his sons from abroad, that is, among the surrounding nations. 

Xr. He was succeeded by another Zebulonite, Elon, who judged 
Israel ten years, and was buried at Aijalou in^Zebulun,®* which 
seems to have been named after him. The two words only differ in 
the vowel points, and the Vulgate identifies them. 

XII. Abbon, the son of Hlllel, the Pirathonite, judged Israel for 


^ Judg. xiL^l-C. The confusion of 
the sounds of tho letters Shin and Sin 
exists aiiioD{$ ourselves, when sk comes 
before a liquid: grub is a common pro* 
viucialism for ahrvb. 

M Ps IzxviiL 9; Is. si 13; llos. 
vU. 8. 


n.c. 1143-1137; Judges xil. 7. 

Judg, xii. 8-10. The locality of Beth¬ 
lehem is determined by the al«ence of 
cither of the titles Judah or EphralaJi, b.c. 
1137-1130. The idea of Ibsau's identity 
ndth Boas is absurd. 

» Judg. sii. 11,12, B.C. 1130-1120. 
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eight years (b.c. 1120-1112). He also had a family of forty sons 
and thirty nephews, who rode on seventy white asses’ colts. He is 
perhaps identical with Bedan, who is enumerated hy Samuel among 
the judges.*^ 

There is one feature in the history^of this period which should not 
be overlooked: the remarkable silence of the Scripture narrative 
respecting the tribe of Judah, and those whose lot fell within its 
territory in the wider sense, namely SinwH)n and Dan. While the 
scene changes between the highlands of Zobulun and hlaphtali, 
the valley of Jezreel, the mountains of Ephraim, and those 0 Gilead, 
and while we have a succession of judges belonging to the northern, 
central, and eastern tribes, Judah is only once mentioned as suffering 
from the incursions of the Ammonites in the time of Jephthah. 
Only two explanations of tliis silence a 2 )pear jwssiblc; that Judah, 
retaining its distinction^Jis the i)rincely tribe, loyal to Jehovah, en¬ 
joyed a comparative exemption both from the sins and the sufferings 
of the other tribes; or, that it was occupied by its own conflicts 
with the Philistines. Nor do these alternatives necessarily exclude 
each other. We may well believe that there was a state of war, 
more or less constant, with the rhilistincs, sustained cliitifly by 
Simeon and Dan, within whose lots they lay, while Judah forme<l a 
compact government under its own princes, in loyal union with the 
High Priest at Shiloh. The truth of this view will be soon in the 
subsequent history. 

Judg. xil. 13, 14; 1 Sam. xiL U. itos is included la the latter period ol 
Pirathon, which Is nowhere else meutJoned, thirty-one years; and therefore, if the 
was “ in the land of Ephraim, in the mount three last judges followed Jeplithah, twelve 
of the Amalekites," probably an ancient years of the eighteen would fall after his. 
stronghold of that trll)e. It has been iden- death, which appears quite iucon8i8t<'ni 
tified with Fer^ata, on an eminence six miles with the coniplftencsii of thnr defeat. But, 
west of Shochem.—Robinson, voL iii, p. 134, considering that Jephthab's power only 
—— , extended ovi>r Mount Gilead, w hile Ibzan 

The common chronology makes these , and Klon niled in the north, and Abdon 
three judges follow JephUiaU. In our pro- ! I« Ephraim, which was in ojien hostility to 
poeed scheme, they close the ninth of tlie Jophtbxih, we may safely copjecturo that 
twelve periods of forty years betw^een the JepUthaii was at least in part contemporary 
Exodus and the building of the Temple, with these three Judges, and that his six 
The seventh of these, periods ends with years belong to the latter part of the whole 
Gideon; the eighth and ninth include the period of thirty-one years. This is con- 
seven judges, from Abimeluch to Abdon, : finned by the £ict, evident from the oor- 

whom the times of Abimetech, Tola, and ratlve, that there was on unusually long 
Jair makeup forty-eight years; and Jeph- interval before a deliveri'r was raised up, 
thftb , Ibzan, Elon, and Abdon, thirty-one The end of the whole pc^riod, which is 
.years; or seventy-nine togetlier. The ; placed by the common chronology at bx. 
eighteen years' oppression of Gte Ammon* > lll'i, falls in our scheme at b.c. U3L 
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CHAPTER XTX. 

THE JUDGES—ELI, SAMSON, AND SAMUEL. 

THE PHILISTINE OPPRfl«JION. 

B.C. 1161-1095. 

§ 1. Chronology ^of the period, and relation of Eli, Samson, and Samuel to each other, 
$ 2. State of Southern Paleatin&--'Eu, high-pricst and Judge—Kise of Samson and 
Samuel. ^ 3. lUrth of Samsok, the Nazarite. ^ 4. Ilia first exploits and establish¬ 
ment as judge. $ 5. The gates of Gaza—Delilah—-Captivity and death of Samson. 
$ 6. Parentage and birth of Samuel —Uis dedication to God. ^ T. WicUednesa of 
Eli'.-} sons, llophni and Phinehas—A prophet sent to Ell—^The call of Samuel—His 
establishment as a prophet f 8. The first two battles of Ebenozer—Death of Eli 
and his sons—Capture of the ark—Ichabod.” $ 9. The ark among the Philistines 
—Its retuni to Bethshemesh and Kiijathjcarim. ^ lo. 'Hiird battle and victory <if 
Ebenczer—End of the Philistine oppression—^Tudgeship of Samuel and his sons. 

§ 1. We have now reached a point at which the history becomes 
mast interesting and the clironology most difficult. We read that 
the children of Isrsiel did evil again in the sight of Jehovah; and 
he deliveretl them into the hand of the Philistines years^ 
Then we have the story of the birth and exploits of Samson, the 
Thirtetmth Judge, who is expressly said to have judged Israel twenty 
years in the days of the Philistines? Tlie fair inference from these 
words is, that the forty years’ oppression of the Philistines is to be 
reckoned from the beginning of Samson’s exploits mgainst them, and 
that the story of Ins birth is retrospective. The narrative of the 
Book of Judges ends with the death of Samson ;* but the interposi¬ 
tion of the supplemental chapters and of the Book of Ruth breaks 
the connexion of the story with its continuation in the Book of 
Samuel. There we find Israel under the government of Eli, who 
resided at Sftiloh, by the tabernacle of Jehovah, and who was at 
once the High Priest and the Fourteenth Judge, an office which ho 

» Judg. xiil. L This follows the death cases, e. jr. Judg. iv. 1. 
of Abdon; but it is not expressly sakl to * Judg. xv. 1. * Judg. xvi 31. 

have been hi$ deaths as in some other i 
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is said to have held for forty years, dying at the age of ninety-eight, 
at the time of the capture of the ark hy the Philistines.* Meanwhile 
Samuel had been born and dedicated to Jehovah, who made to him, 
while yet a youth, that signal revelation which establislicd his 
character as a prophet of Jehovah.® This revelation may lx? re¬ 
garded also as Samuel’s designation to his future office as the 
Fifteenth Judge of Israel, and hence wo may e.\plain the statement, 
that “ Samuel judged Israel dll the days of his 

The time of his actual entrance on his office is not expressly 
named. If, tis is commonly supposed, the first revelatii(j^ v of God 
was made to him shortly before the death of Kli, he would be too 
young to be Elis imiiu^diato successor. But there is no mjcessity to 
make the interval so short. At all events, it was long enough to 
give time for Samuel to grow up and to establish his character as a 
prophet tliroughout alfasrael,"^ and if he was able to fullil the part 
of a prophet, surely he could discharge the duties of a judge. We 
see no difficulty therefore in supposing that he at once succeeded 
Eli, and that he was then in his full manhood, alxjut thirty years 
old, the ]X‘ri(xi for entrance on public duties. The great victory 
which his prayers obtained at Ehenezer, when “ the Philistines were 
subdued, and came no more into the coiist of Israel, ... all the 
days of Samuel,” * seems clearly to mark the end of the forty years’ 
servitude to them; and it seems apially clear tliat thi.s victory 
was gained twenty years after tlie capture of tlie ark.® This victt)ry 
maybe regarded as the culminating point of Samuel’s administra¬ 
tion ; and there 8(}cins no difficulty in supposing him to have been 
at least fifty years old at this time. 

From these views it would follow that the forty years’ domination 
of the Philistines (the tenth of the twelve ptTi(xls of forty years 
from the Exodus to the building of the Temple) was alx)ut e<pially 
divided at the deatli of Eli, whose last twenty years (or, according 
to the LXX., his whole administration) would thus ho coutem- 
porary with the twenty years of Bams<jn’a judgeship. 

There is nothing surprising in thisrcault. The exploits of Samson 
were so entirely of a personal characUir, as episodes in the constant 

* 1 Sam. iv, 16, 18. The LXX. give they do not affoct the computaUou in 

twenty years Instead of forty. round nnmlKira. Sonio writers have mo:>t 

* l >Sam. iii JospphuH says that S<iniacl strangely confused this twenty years, dur- 

wa« twelve years old at the time. Ing which the Israelites mourned for the 

® i Sam. vli. 15. ark before imiking an idfort to sliuke off 

’ I Siira. lii. Iv. 1. the yoke of the Philistim^ with the whole 

” I Sam, vii. 13, comp. v. 3; “Jt>hoyah space of its alxole at KirJatl>Jearim, whrmco 

will dejiver you out of the hand of the it was only removed by David after ho 
PbilhaiueB." had reigned ten yfsars, thus making its 

* 1 Sitm. vii. 1, 2. The seven months of atodc there about seventy years (2 Saip- vL 
Its abode among the Philistines may be I 1; 1 Cbron. xUl, 6.6). 

isclmted ht the twenty years; at all events, ) 
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war between the l^hilistines and the tribe of Dan, that his position 
is not at all inconsistent with the judgeship of Eli over Israel in 
general. Nor need wo hcisitate, if necessary,^® to carry back the first 
twenty years of Eli into the period of Jephthah and tho three 
northern judges; for it is a natural sup'position, that tho southern 
trilxis enjoyed a settled gcvernniient, except as they wore disturlxni 
by the Philistines, under their own princes, subject to the authority 
of flehovah, as interpreted by the High Priest. It is also quite 
natural that the Philistines should have seized the occasion of Sam¬ 
son’s d^h to make that gre-at attack on Israel which UmI to the 
Ciipture of the ark and the death of Eli and his sons; for the loss of 
3000 men by the fall of the temple of Dagon, tliough a terrible blow 
for the moment, wodld soon stimulate them to seek revenge. 

Hut a difficulty arises at the other end^ 'I'he Scripture narrative 
tissigns no exact period to the judgeship <ln5amuel, from the battle 
of Eb(.*nezer to the election of Saul. We have a gen<*ral description 
of his circuits as a judge and then follows the misgovernment of 
his sous in his old age, which led the peojde to desire a king. We 
may fairly supix»sc that the complete establishment of his |X)wer 
would soon lead to that association of his sons in the administration, 
which caused such disastrous results; and he was already getting 
ohl, if tho above computations Ihj correct. Still the interval could 
Jiardly be contained within our proi)Oscd scheme, if we must accept 
literally the forty years which St. Paul assigns to the reign of Saul. 
But tlie pwuliar relations between Samuel and Saul make it rea¬ 
sonable to suppose tliat the. whole time in which they led Israel, 
with more or less success, against the Philistiiu» was reckoned as 
one period, and that tho forty years assigned to Saul include also 
tho government of Samuel from the victory over the Philistines at 
Eben-ezer,'® 

§ 2. Wc return to the narrative, which could scarcely have Wn 
made intolligilde without this discussion of tho connection of its 
several threads. Wo have seen that tho ficrc() conflicts in which 
the northern tribes and those oast of Jordan were engaged with the 
heathen, under Harak, Gideon, and Jephthah, onj^y partly involved 
the tribe of Epliraim, and scarcely touched the southern tribes of 
Judah, Dan, and Simeon. Tho port of the country which may be 
roughly marked off by a line drawn south of the valley of Shechem 
has a history of its own, upon which we have little light till the 
l)eriod we have now reached. In tliis region, though unquestionably^ 
not free ircup. idolatry, the authority of the High Priest at Shiloh 
seems to have been generally respected. That office was now held 

The forty years given to Kll in the Hebrew text would Involve this nece4Mity. 
n 1 Sam. vii. 16-17. >3 See NcAct aaid lituOraiim* (AY 
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by Eli, a man of venerable age,“ of the house of Ithamar, Aaron’s 
younger sou.” We are not told when the higlx priesthocni was 
transferred from the house of Eletizar to that of Ithamar; but we 
find that the arrangement had the divine sanction, and was only 
reversed as a judgment on the house of Eli.*® Himself a man of the 
most sincere piety, he was guilty of sinful weakness in the in¬ 
dulgence he showed to the vices of his sons, whose profligacy dis¬ 
graced the priesthood and ruined the people.** To the olEce of High 
Priest, Eli added that of judge; and, if the above comjxutations are 
correct, he should be reckoned the thirteenth^ rather than |j*ie/owr- 
Uenih judge, having entered on his office about or soon after the 
birth of Samson. The ixostponeraent of hhi’s history to that of 
Samson is the natural result of his intimate connection with Samuel, 
whose life begins the book tliat bears his name. 

While Eli was Higt- Priest, it pleased God to raise up two 
champions for Israel, whose characters form a contrast flvr more 
remarkable than any of Plutarch’s parallels. Alike in the divine 
announcement of their birth, in l)eing devoted os Hazarites *■* from 
the womb, and in being early clothed with the spirit of Jehovah 
Samson and Samuel exhibit the two extremes of physical energy 
and moral i>ower, with all the inherent weaknesses of the former 
and the majestic strength of the latter. In Samson we sec the 
utmost that human might can do, even as the instrument of the 
divine will in Samuel we behold the omnipotence of jxrayer. The 
great faults of the former seem almost inseparable irora his physical 
temperament; the faultlessness of the latter is the fruit of a nature 
early disciplined into willing subjection to the laws of God. 

§ 3. Samson,*® who is commonly considered the Thirteenth Judgcy 
though more properly the fourteenth, belonged to that pjart of the 
tribe of Han, w'hich bad not migrated from its original allotment on 
the borders of the Philistines, between Judah and Epfliraim. His 
latlier was Manoah, a man of Zorah, on the confines of Judah. 
Manoah’s wife had long been barren, when she was favoured with 
the visit of the Angbl-Jbhovah, announcing the birth of a son, 
who was to Ikj devoted by tbo vow of “ a Nazarite from the womb,” 
and who should tegin to deliver Israel from the Philistines. She 


i^Aocco’ding to ibe above oompntation 
he waa seventy>e^ht, and had ruled already 
for tiveuty years, If ire follow the utaubers 
of the Hebrew text. 

n I K. ii. 21; comp, with 1 Chron. 
xjdv. a 

M I Sam. ii. 30. These words agree, very 
w^l with the notion that KU was the first 
of the new line. I 8am. tt. 

On the laws respecting the Nasarites, ' 


see Num. vi. 1-21, 

w Properly Sham-sun, i. e. “ liUU~$un,'’ 
or sun-like from shmieth, the sun. Some 
derive his umnefrom the ultimate meaning 
of the root " awe ” or ” astonishment," in 
allusion to the awe of hii: parents at the 
angel who announced his birth. The ap¬ 
pearance of the angel to Manoah was the 
last "open vision'* till the voice wliicb 
called SmnoL 
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herself was to abstain from wino and strong drink and from all un¬ 
clean food; and the child was to jaractise the same abstinence, and 
no rasrar was to come upon his head. The woman having called her 
husband, the angel revealed his divine character by a sign similar 
to that vouchsafed to Gideon; “ and while Manoah dreaded death, 
because they had seen God, his wife drew that juster inference of 
God^s favour, which has often since consoled His j)eople: “ If 
Jehovah were pleased to kill us, he would not have received a bumt- 
ofifering and a meat-offering at our hands, neither would He have 
showe(^s all these thiugs.” The child thus promised was born 
and named Samson, and he grew up blessed by Jehovah.*® 

The promise that Samson should begin to deliver Israel from the 
Philistines imijlies that their power was already severely felt by tbe 
tribe of Dau.*^ From tbe very first the ^ilistincs had kept them 
out of their possessions on the maritime pmin and driven them into 
the hills; and wo may be sure that there was a constant state of 
war, in which the Isnielites had certainly not the better. We have 
seen that the power of the Philistines was severely felt at the same 
time tliat the Ammonites oppressed those east of the Jordan.** By 
the time that Bamson reached manhood their power was established, 
and tluiir forty years’ oppression had begun; “ at that time the Phi¬ 
listines lia<i dominion over Israel.” ** The princely tribe of Judah 
had sunk into submission, as we see from their readiness to deliver 
up Samson, and from their plain avowal on that occasion, “ Knowest 
thou not that the Pliilistines are rulers over us ? ” ** The hardy 
warriors of Dan lived as soldiers in the field, in the jiermancnt camp 
which they had formed at Mahaneh-Dan (the camp of Z)an), near 
Kirjath-jearim, in the central highlands, between Zorah and Eshtaol. 
Hero “ the spirit of Jehovah began to move Samson at times.” ** 

§ 4. This divine inspiration, which is often mentioned in his history, 
and which he shared with Othniel, Gideon, and Jephthah, assumed 
in him the unique form of vast personal strength, animated by 
undaunted bravery. It was inseparably connected with the observ¬ 
ance of his vow as a Nazarite; “ his strength was in his hair.” 
Conscious of this power, he began to seek a quan-el with the Phi¬ 
listines; and with this view he asked the haua of a Philistine 
woman whom he had seen at Timnath. One day, as he passed by 
the vineyards of the city on a visit to his intended bride, a young 
lion rushed out uix)n him: the spirit of Jehovah came on Samson, 


Page 290. “ Judg. xlii. 

'ii On tbo origin of tbe Philistines and 
tlie growth of tneir power, sco Notet and 
JUuftrations (B). 

« Chap, xviii. ^9. ® Judg. xiv. 4. 

** Judg. XV. 11. 

* Jildg. xQi. 25, comp. Judg. xviii. 12. 


The assumption involved in our chronolo¬ 
gical system, that Samson began his active 
career at tbe age of thirty, seems more 
probable tiion that of Ussher, which 
makes him but twenty, the former age 
being Buprsuied by the aiudogy of the 
priestly office. 
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and without a weajx)!! he tore the lion as he would have torn a kid, 
but he told no one of the exploit. As ho passed that way again, he 
saw a swarm of bees in the carcase of the lion; and he ate of the 
honey, but still ho told no one.*® He availed himself of this circum¬ 
stance, and of the custom of proposing riddles at marriage-feasts, to 
lay a snare for the Philistines. Thirty young men had been tissignod 
to him as companions or groomsmen, and to them he proposed a 
riddle, to be solved within the seven days of the marriage feast, for 
a stake of thirty tunics and thirty changes of raiment. This was 
the riddle:— 

“ Out of the eater came forth food, 

And ont of the strong came forth sweetness.’* 

On the i^vcnth day they asked Samson’s wife to entice her husband 
to tell her the riddle, th^tening to bum her and her father’s house 
if she refused. With that fahil subjection to a woman’s wiles and 
tears, which at last destroyed him, Samson told the riddle to his 
wife, and she told it to the men of the city, so that before sunset 
on the seventh day they came to Samson and said, 

•* What is sweeter than honey ? 

And wiiat is stronger than a Uon ? ” 

If yo had not ploughed with my heifer,” rejoined Samson, “ ye 
had not found out my riddle.” The spirit of Jehovah oiime again 
upon him; and going down to Askelon, he slew thirty men of the 
city, and gave their sjwil to their fellow-countrymen of Timnath. 
He then returned to his own house.®^ 

His wife was given to one of the groomsmen, and on Samson’s 
visiting her soon after, her father refused to let him see her. Samson 
revenged himself by taking 300 foxes (or rather jackals) and tying 
them together two by two by the tails, with a firebrand between 
every pair of tails, and so he let them loose into tlie standing com 
of the Philistines, which was ready for harvest. The Pliilistines 
took vengeance by burning Samson’s wife and her father; but he 
fell upon them in return, and smote them “ hip and thigh with a 
great slaughter,” after which he took refuge on the top of the rock of 
Etam, in the territory of J udah. 

The Philistines gathered an army and marched against the men 
of Judah, who hastened to make their peace by giving up Samson. 
Three thousand of them went up to the rock of Etam to bind him, 
land he submitted on their promise not to fall upon him themselves. 
]3oun<l with two new cords, he was brought down to ^hc camp of 

* Wc have here a curious instance of | Na7.arite's row, which shows Samson for 
the habit on which Virgil founds his recipe the first time trifling with temptation. JTose- 
for obitdning a m.'w swarm of bem The f phus evades this point hy making liim give 
eating of the honey was a breach of the j the honey to hb wife. ^ Judg. xiv. 
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the Philistines, Avho received him with a shout of triumph; but the 
spirit of Jehovah came iiX)oa him, he broke the cords like burnt 
liax, and finding a jawbone of an ass at hand, he slew with it a 
thousand of the Philistines. The x^laco was henceforth called Ra- 
math-L(dd (the height of the jawbone). The supernatural character 
of the exploit was confirmed by the miraculous bursting out of a 
spring of water to revive the champion as he was ready to die of 
thirst, lie called the spring En-Jmklcore, that is, the well of him 
that cried. This achievement raised Samson to the position of a 
judge, 4Phich he held for twenty years.®* 

§ 0. After a time he began to fall into the temptations which 
adilressed themselves to his strong animal nature, but he broke 
through every snare in which he was caught so long as be kept his 
Nazarite’s vow. While he was visiting ^harlot in Gaza, the Phi¬ 
listines shut the gates of the city, intendii^ to kill him in the morn¬ 
ing ; but at midnight he w<uit out and tore away the gates, with 
the |)osts and bar, and carried them to the top of a hill looking 
towards Hebron. 

Next ho formed his fatal connection with Delilah, a woman who 
lived in the valley of Sorek. She was bribed by the lords of the 
Philistines to entice Samson to tell her the secret of his strength; 
and though not at once betraying it; he i>layed with the temptation. 
Thrice lui suffered himself to 1x5 bound with green withes, with new 
ropes, and by weaving the seven locks of his hair to the beam of a 
loom; and each time, when Delilah gave the signal, ** The Phi¬ 
listines are upon thee, Samson,” he burst the withes and ropes, and 
tore away the b<5am with its pin. instead of resenting Delilah’s 
evident tniachery, he seems to have enjoyed the certainty of triumph 
over each now snare, till he was betrayed into the presumption that 
perhaps his strength might survive the loss of his Nazarite’s locks. 
Wearied out with her importunity, he at last **told her all his 
heart,” and, while he was asl<?ep she had him shaven of his seven 
locks of hair. For the last time he was awakened by her cry, “ The 
Philistines arc upon thee, Samson,” and thought he had only to go 
out and shake himself, as at the other times, fo^^*‘ he wist not that 
Jehovah was departed from liim.” They put out his eyes, and led 
him down to Gaza, lx)und in brazen fetters, and made him grind in 
the prison. The silence of the Scripture on this period of his life 
is supplied, as far as is possible by sanctified human genius, in 
Milton’s Sa/mson Agonistes. God had not deserted his champion, 
though he l|£id so severely rebuked his confidence in his own strength, 
and punished the violation of his vows. It is very instructive that 
the last triumph, the price of which was his own life, was not 
granted to his cries of penitence until he was i^in restored to the 

*« Judg. XV. 
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state of a Nazarite. As his hair grew, his strength returned; but his 
infatuated fo€« only saw in this the means of their diversion. The 
lords and chief jxjople of tlie Philistines held a great h'stival in the 
temple of Dagon, to celebrate their victory over Sams(>n. They 
brought forth the blind cliampion to make sport for them; and, 
after ho had shown his feats of strength, they plactid him between 
the two chief pillars which supported the roof that surrounded the 
court, which, as well as the court itself, was crowded with spectators, 
to the namb(T of 3000. Samson asked the lad who guidea him to 
let" him feel the pillars, to lean U]toii them. Then, with Cfervent 
prayer that God would strengthen him only this once, to be avenged 
on the Philistines, he bore with all his might upon the two pillars: 
they yielded, and the hotis<5 fell upon tlie lords and all the people. 
“ So the dead which 1^ slew at his death were more than they 
which he slew in his hfo.” His kinsmen took up his body, and 
buried him in his father’s burying place Ixdween Zc»rah and Eshtaol.® 
His name is enrolled among the worthies of the Jewish church who 
“ through faith obtained a good report, stopped the mouths of lions, 
out of weakness were made strong, turned to flight the armies of the 
aliens.” ^ 

§ 6. The loss of Samson was more than supplied by the other 
leader of whom wc have spoken, as nearly of the same age, Samxjki.,** 
the ffUenth and last of the Judges : the frst in that regular suc¬ 
cession of prophets which never ceased till after the return from 
the Babylonian captivity; and the founder of the monarchy. His 
name is expressive of the leading feature of his whole history, the 
power of prayer. Himself the child of pmyer, he gained all his 
triumphs by prayer; ho is placed at the head of those “ who called 
upon Jehovah, and FIc answered them; ” atid he is placed on a level 
with Moses as an intercessor.** Nor should we overl(X)k in him one 
striking character of sincere prayer—tlie paiient waiting to hear, and 
the readiness to obey, the voice of Gcxl: “Speak, Lord, for thy 
servant heareth.” The attitude and expression of Sir Joshua Bey- 
nolds’s well known picture is that of Samuel’s w’hole life. 

His descent is lyicertain. His father is called an Ephrathite, or, 
according to another reading, an Ephraiihite ;** but it seems certain, 
from the evidence of the genealogies, that he was a descendant of 


» Judg. xvi. 

WHeb. xl.2,32,33,.'M. 

** Properly Sheinucl, «. e. aske^ (f Ood 
1 .Sam. L 2U); tboiigh other etywiologlee 
oave been given, as heard of Ood and name 
^ Ood. ITasher tnakcii Samuel ten years 
older than Samson. On our view, be would 
be somewliat more than ton. years younger 
tban Samwn. 

Acte ill- 24: “All the prophets, frmn 


Samuel and them that follow after.'* There 
had been great prophets before, as MoscS, 
Miriam, and ra'boruh, and others who are 
mentioned without their imines; but the 
continuous series began wiln Samuel. 

•3 1 Sam. vii, 8, 9, xij. 18, 19, 23, xv, 11} 
Pa. xeix. 6; .Ter. xv. I. 

•* I Sam. 1. 1. If it could be proved that 
Itemah was near Bethlehem, the reading 
** Ephrathite ** would stand. 
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Korah the Levite, of the family of the Kohathiten.®® The twc 
statements arc easily reconciled, by assuming that his family were 
settled in Mount Ephraim. The place of their alxxle was Eama- 
(the double heights of the beacon or wtitch\ else¬ 
where called liitmahy and identified by tradition with the lofty hill 
of Bamwil (the Emphet Samvel)^ 4 miles N.W. of Jemsalem, 
It is now crowned by a mosque (itself the successor of a Christian 
church), where Samuel’s sepulchre is still reverenced alike by Jews, 
Moslems, and Christians. If this be its true site, it lay within the 
tribe ci(|[^enjamin, and sufficiently near to Beth-horon to agree with 
the statement that Beth-horon and its suburbs were allotted to the 
Kohathites.®’’ But the site is very uncertain. It was Samuel’s 
usual residence to the end of his life. 

Ilis hither, Elkanah, had two wives, an instance of polygamy 
rare in a private family, and entailing *e usual consequences of 
bitterness and jealousy.*® The one wife, Peuinnah, had lx)rne 
several children, but the other, Hannah, was barren. With a pious 
regularity, which deserves especial notice in those times of disorder, 
the whole family went up yearly to worship and sacrifice to Jehovah 
at Shiloh, where Eli ministered iis High Priest, assisted by his sons, 
Hophni and Phinehas, as priests. As they feasted on their freewill- 
offering, according to the law,*® Elkanah gave Peniimah and her 
chihlrcn their due jx>rtions, but to Hannah he gave a double portion. 
Tliis proof of his affection brought on her the jealous provocations 
of her rival; so that she wept and could not eat, and her husband 
tried in vain to console her, asking, “ Am not I better to thee than 
ten sons ” In her bitterness of soul, she went and stood before the 
entrance of the tabernacle, where Eli sat in his usual place by one 
of the pillars,*® and with many tears she pmyed for a son, whom she 
devoted to Jehovah as a Nazarite. She prayed silently, in her heart', 
but her lips moved, and Eli, thinking that she was drunk after the 
feast, reproved her severely; but on her assurance, that she was a 
woman of sorrowful spirit and poured forth her soul before Jehovali, 
he gave her his blessing, praying that God would grant her petition. 
She dc]3arted with joy, and returned to Hamah; and in due time 
she boro a son, and called him Samijbl. She waited to go up again 
to Shiloh till the child was weaned, when she presented him before 
Jehovah, to abide there for ever. Her husband, who cordially 
entered into her pious designs,** provided a freewill-offering of tliree 
bullocks, an ephah of flour, and a skin of wiue;*^ and Hanna^ 

» 1 Chron. *1. 22-28. j ^ Josh. xxU 22. » 1 Sam. 1. 6. 

3® I Sam. i. 1. The nUl name Is fonnd | • Deui xlL 17,18, xvL 11. 

only In this place, Imt the LXX. always < l Sam. L 10; comp. Iv. 18. 
give ’ApMaOat/A. The question of the site 1 Sam. i. 23. 

Is fully discussed in the Diet, the liibie, j 1 {, 24. This offering is a proo< 

arts. EUvjui and RaMaTHAix-ZoraiM. ' of his wealth. 
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presented her son to Eli for the service of Jehovah, telling liim of 
the fulfilment of the pniyer he had witiiesstHl. She littered a hymn 
of praise, which served long after as a model for the “ Song of the 
Blessed Virgin.” Elkaiiah returned with his family to Kaimih, 
leaving behind Samuel, who alx)do in the tabernacle and ministered 
before Jehovah, clad in a linen ephod, like those worn by the priests. 
At their annual visit, Hannah brought Samuel a little coat, or 
mantle, a miniature of tlje official priestly robe.^^ Eli blesseil Elkanah 
and Hannah, who bore three sons and two daughters.^® 

§ 7. Samuel’s growtli in favour Avith God and man fl|[?fned a 
striking contrast to the shameful profanation of the tabernacle by the 
sons of Eli, who were “ sons of Belial.” Instead of contenting them¬ 
selves with the parts of the sacrifices allotted to them by the law, they 
invented strange and dii^dcrly methods for obtaining Avhat they 
pleased; and they practik'd licentiousness at the very doors of the 
tabernacle.*® Their ageil father reproved them in vain,*'^ and he was 
too indulgent to use his aiitliority as High Priest: “ his sons made 
themselves vile, and he restrained them not,” ** Therefore a prophet 
was sent to denounce the destruction of the house of Eli, as a sign of 
which, l)oth his sons should be slain in one day; a faithful priest 
should be raised up in his place; and those who rcniained of Eli’s 
house should come crouching to him with the prayer to be put into 
one of the priest’s offices, to earn a morstd of broad.*® The jndgrrn nt 
w'as fulfilled when Solomon deposed Abiathar, the last High Priest 
of the house of Ithamar, and restored the i>riesthood to the house of 
Eleazar in the person of Zadok.®® 

Another warning Avas sent to Eli by the mouth of the youthful 
Samuel. ” Thu vvonl of God Avas i>recious in tliose days; there was 
no open vision ; ” and this made the revelation to Samuel a more 
decided proof of his cjiU to the office of a prophet. Eli’s sight Avas 
now failing through old age ; and he had laid himself doAvn to sleep 
in a chamber attached to the talxTriacle. Samuel had also lain down 
in the Holy Place itsell', and the sacred lamp lighted at the time of 
the evening sacrifice was near exjuring, w'hen Jehovah called Samuel 
by name, and he answerwl “ Here am 1.” He knew not as yet that 

still small voice,” and he ran to Eli, thinking that he had callcxl 
him. This was rei)cated thrice; but the third time Eli knew 
that Jehovah had spoken to the child, and he bade him reply to 
the next call by saying, “ Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.” 

l Strni. IL 1*10; Luke 1 . 46-55. I ^ l Sam. il. 18-21 ; coni]^^ 1 Chron. vt 

This robe wa« the oume that Samuel j 30, 27. 
wore in mature yeara (l Sum. xv. 27), and ^ I Sam. H. 12-10,31 
by which he^ was Identillcd by Saul when l Sam. II, 22-25. 

raised by the witch of Endot (l Sam. « i S;im. Hi. H *• 1 Sam, H. 37-31 
jixvilt 14). 3(11 K. ii, 27. 1 Sam. Ili, 1, 
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Tlicn the word of God came to Samuel, confirming in more terriblo 
terms the sentence akeady uttered on the house of Eli, and declaring 
that the iniquity of his house should nob he purged with sacrifice 
for ever. In the morning Samuel opened the doors of the tabernacle, 
as usual; and, being solemnly adjured by Eli, he told him all that 
Jehovah had said; and the old man exclaimed, like Job, “It is 
Jehovah I let Him do what seemeth him good! ” “ From that day, 
Samuel wiis a prophet of Jehovah. Ilis fame grew with his growth, 
and none of his wonis failed. Whatever difficulty we have felt 
Ix'fore a^to the extent of the influence of the judges disappears 
entirely now; “ All hrael^from Dan even to Beereluha^ knew that 
Samuel was established to be a prophet of Jehovah; ” and the 
words uttered by him at Shiloh came to jiass throughout all Israel.®* 
§ 8. Encouraged, it would seem, by this j^ap^iearance of the pro¬ 
phetic gift, and at the same tinie by the Irow inflicted on the Phi¬ 
listines in Samson’s dying effort, the Israelites went out to battle 
against their oppressors. The Israelites encamped at the place 
which afterwards became so memorable by the name of Elxsii-ezer,®* 
.and the Philistines at Aphek (the/twinm), places in the highland 
of Penjamin, not far to the north of Jerusalem. In the first of the 
three great kittles which signalised this neighbourhood, the Israelites 
were defcatcil with the loss of 4000 men. The elders of Israel “ 
then formed the rash project of fetching the ark of the covenant 
into the c.amp, that it might save them from their enemies. Thus 
all their memory of God’s mighty deeds of old was summed up in 
a superstitions hope from the mere symbol of His presence, which 
they profaned even while they trusted to its help. The ark was 
brought from Shiloh by Hophni and Phinehas, the sons of Eli, fit 
ministers of such a sacrilegious act, Tho shout with which the ark 
was welcomed appalled the Philistines, who thought the gods of the 
Hebrews had come into the camp, those mighty gods “ that smote 
the Egyptians with all the plagues in the wilderness.”*® But, 
instead! of panic fear, they assumed the courage of despair, while the 
God they so much feared was only present in the Hebrew camp to 
punish the presumption of the rulers and the wickedness of the 
priests. Israel was smitten with a |Minic rout; 30,000 men were 
slain, and among thein Hophni and Phinehas; and the ark of God 
was taken. The news waa earned to Shiloh by a Benjamite, who 

^ 1 Sam. !ii. 1-19. ment waa still in existenoe, Eli. though 

»I Sam. ill. 19-iv. 1. Judge, soema to have liem now a mere 

w I .Sara. iv. i, v. i, vil. 12. It was cipher, ani Samuel kept aloof from the 
between Mizpeh l^ho one of whole proceeding. Ell’s disapproval of the 

the eminences a few miles north of Jerusa- profanation of the ark is clear from 1 Sam. 
lem—and Shen (the tooth or crag), the site iv. 13. 

of which is unknown. « l Sam. Iv. s. Such was the vivid, but 

** 1 Sam. iv, 3. This is an interesting vagu^ reoollc.cUon handed down oy tradi* 
proof that the patriarchal form of govern* I tion. 
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L’scajHitl from the battle, and arrived with his clothes torn and earth 
upon his head, in sign of the deepest mourning. As Eli sat by the 
side of the road, at the gates of the tabernacle, waiting for tidings 
and trembling for the ark of God, he heard the cry of grief and 
terror rai.sed by the whole city. The messenger was brought to Eli, 
who listened to the fate of the array and his own sons, but when he 
heard that the ark of God was taken, he fell back from his seat and 
broke his neck and died, for he was an old man and heavy. He 
was ninety-eight years old, and had judged Isrfvel forty years.*^ Bub 
the troubles of the day were not yet ended. The wife of^^inclias, 
on hearing the news, was seized with premature labour, and died in 
giving birth to a son, whom she nam^ with her last brciUli I-cha- 
BOD (where is the glory\ for she said, “ The glory is dcpirtt?d from 
Israel,” because the ark of God was taken. That one phrase is 
the best description or the fearful issue of the second battle of 
Ebenezer.®* 

§ 9. The captured ark was carried by the Philistines to Ashdod 
(the later Azotus) to be laid up as a trophy in the temple of their 
national deity:— 

" DaRon bis name, sea-monster, upward man 
And downward fish: yet bjul Iiis temple high 
Reared in Axotns, dreaded through the c<«u»t 
Of Palestine, in Gath, and Askclon, 

And Accaron, and Gaza's frontier bounds." 

But Jehovah, in punishing His people, was still jealous of His own 
glory. The comfort of His presence was withdrawn from Israel, but 
its terror, so often felt by them, was transferred to their foes. First, 
their god was laid prostrate,— 

“ Whtm the captive ark 

Maimed his brute image, head and hands lopped off. 

In his own temple, on the grumcl edge, 

Where he fell flat, and sliamed his worshippers." ^ 

The memory of his humiliation was perpetuated at Ashdotl by the 
custom of the priests, not to tread on the threshold of his temple. 
Next the men of Ashdod were smitten, many with death, and others 
by a complaint shameful as well as painful,®^ and, as wo afterwards 
find, their land was ravaged by swarms of mice. They refused to 
keep the ark any longer, and by the decision of the lords of the 
Philistines,** it was carried first to Gath and then to Ekron, only to 
inflict the like plagues and slaughter on those citie.s.®® 

For seven months the ark was thus carried about through the 

D.C. 1141, in the common chronology, j 4i Rmerods, t. a htranoichoids. 

** 1 Sam. iv. 1 'phese were a supremo oonndl of the 

* Milton. ParadiM T/ftt, Book I. vv. ' five princes of tho five cities (l Sam, vi, 4), 
462-466. The five cities here named formed ® Judg, v. Gaza and Askelon are not 
the PeT)tap<di8 of the Philistines. Accaron named, probably fbr brevity: it is evident 

Ia Ekron. Milton, I. e. that they suffered in like manner (vL 4). 
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cities of the Philistines; and at length they resolvea to send it hack. 
Under the advice of their priests and diviners, whom it is most 
interesting to find remonstrating with them for liardcning their 
liearts as the Egyptians and Pharaoh had done, they stmt with it 
five golden images of mice, and five such of the emerods, as a tres- 
pass-ofierittg. They made a new cart, on which they plaa>d the 
ark, with a coffer containing the jewels of gold; and to prove the 
hand of God in its return, they harnessed to the cart two milch 
cows that had never homo the yoke, and took home their calves. 
I’ho cc^Ps went straight up the road leading from Ekron to Bcth- 
shemesh (^House of the now Ain-Shems),^ lowing after their 
calves, but never turning aside; tlie five lords of the Philistines 
following after, to see the result. As the cart reached the field of 
Joshua, the Bethshemitc, the men of I^h-shemesh paused from 
their harvest work, rejoicing at the sigh^ the Levites took down 
the ark and coffer,®® cut up the cart, and used the wood in sacrificing 
the cows as a burnt-offering. Overcome, however, by curiosity, the 
men of 15eth-shemesh looked into the ark, and J(diovah smote 
50,070 of them with death.®® In their terror tliey sent to the men 
of Kirjath-jearim to fetch away the ark, and in that city it remained 
till David removed it to .Jerusalem. Its abode was in the house of 
Abinadab, a Levite, on the summit of the hill; and his son Kleazar 
wjis consecrated as the keeper of the ark.®’ 

§ 10. For twenty years the people mourned for the absence of the 
ark from Shiloh, and beneath the oppression of the Pliilistines, till 
Samuel summoned them to repentance and exertion. He hide 
them put away Baalim and Ashtaroth, and all false gods, and pre¬ 
pare their hearts to serve Jehovah; and He would deliver them from 
the hand of the Philistines. He gathered all Israel at Mizi>c*li, that 
he might pray for them to Jehovah. There they held a solemn 
fast-day, confessing their sins, and jiouring out libations of water, 
which seem to represent a “baptism of rejicntance,” as well as a 
renewal of the covenant; ®* after which Samuel judged the |x?ople, 
their repentance being thus connected with the redress of wrongs.®® 
This assembly was the signal for a new muster the Philistines; 
and the frightenini Israelites entreated Samuel not to cease to cry to 

•♦This *• suburb city** of the priests Tho odd sevKOty may have been 

stood on the north-west slopes of the elders; but we cannot hope to solve all the 
mountains of Judah, on a low plateau at dlOlculties presented by the numbers ii| 
ttie Junction of two fine plains, about two our present text. 

miles from the iflge of the great Philistine ^ I Sam. vi. vii. 1; 2 Sam. vi.; i Cbron. 
plain, and seven from ISkron (Josh. xxL xlll. 

; 1 Chron. vl. 69; Robinson, ii 224-6, » A treaty was always accompanied with 

iii. 168; Diet, of t. v,). libations of water; and in Ureek the name 

«»The **Abol” in our version, “great of the former was derived from the latter, 
stone," on which they set it down, has not j 1 Sam. vii. 3-6; comp. Matt iiL 8; 
been satisfactorily explained. i Luke iii. 8. 
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In the latter case, marriage with her would have been only permitted 
to the king’s successor; and in this light Solomon seems to liave 
viewed the request. Indeed w’e can only understand what followed 
on the suyn^ition, that this w'.as a first insidious step in a new con¬ 
spiracy o^Kdonijah with Ahiathar and Joah, iis Solomon’s answxr 
clearly implies.'*^ xVdonijah was put to death Ly the hand of Be- 
naiah; but Abiatlnar, in considemtion of his ofQce and his old com¬ 
panionship with David, was only banishcMl to his home at Anathoth, 
and deposed from the high priesthood, which thus passed from the 
house of Ithamar, according to God’s sentence against ^Upon 

this Joab tied for sanctuary to the horns of tlic altar; and there, 
refusing to come forth, he was slain by the hand of Bciiaiah. His 
death is regarded as a satisfaction ii;r tlie blood of Abner and Ainasa, 
the guilt of which was thus removed from the house of David ; but 
his fate was .sealed by hislt^iccession to Adonijah's conspiracy. Ho 
wiis buried in his o\vn house in the wilderness, and Benaiah suc¬ 
ceeded to his command.^*® Shimei was ordered by Solomon to 
dwell in Jerusalem, with the exi:)ress warning that his dei)arture 
from the city, on whatever pretext, w^ould seal liis fate. Three 
years afterwards lie went to Gath in pursuit of two of liis .servants, 
who had fled to Acliish; and on his return Solomon caused him to 
be put to death.^^ 

To return to David; the short Psalm, entitled “ The last words of 
David,” seems from its closing sentences to have bfien uttered in 
connection wdth his liual words to Solomon. Its ojKniiiig sums up 
the chief features of his life: “ David, the man raised up on high, 
the anointed of the God of Jacob, and the sweet Psalmist of Israel.” 
After a reign of forty years, seven in Hebron and thirty-three at 
Jerusalem, “ he died in a good old ago, full of days, riches, and 
honour; and Solomon his son reigned in his stead.” Ho was buried 
“ in the city of David.” After the return from the captivity, “ the 
sepulchres of David ” were still pointed out between Siloah and 
“ the house of the mighty men,” or the guardhouse.”^® His tomb, 
which became the general sepulclire of the kings of Judah, was 
known in the latdst times of the Jewish |K<oplo. “ His sepulchre 
is with us unto this tUiy,” sjiys St. Peter at Pentecost.^®® Ills acts 
were recorded in the book of Samuel the seer, aud of Nathan the 
jiropbet, and of Gad. the seer, “ with all his reign and his might, 


*** 1 K. 11. 13*25. , 

1 K. U. 2a, 27; comp. 1 Sam. li. 31*35. 

»» 1 K. 11 2!*.35. I K. il 

2 Sam. xxHi. 1*7. »» Neh. UL 16. 

*** Acta 11 2S>. The ftdillco shown as 

such from the Crusadra to the present day 
iH on tUft southern bill of modern .teru* 
ifahn). commonly cuillod Mount Zion, unticr 
the so>caU(;d “ Coenaculom." Tho 


I called “ Tombs of the Kln(pi ” have of lato 
j beem claimed as the royal scpnlchre by Do 
Satilcy, who brought to the Jx>uvre (where 
it may be seen) what he Iteli^Tied to be the 
lid of Darid'a sarcophagus. But these 
tombs are ouUitle the Trails, and therefore 
cannot be identified with the tomb of 
David, which was emphatically uithin tlu 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(A.) CHRONOLOGY OF ELT, SAMSON, 
AND SAMUEU 


The arguments which have been offered In 
the t{ixt as a probable solution of a case 
where certainty cannot be hoped for, lead 
to the following results 


Bi cth of sSRion (about) .... 
Judgeship of Eli begins f . . . . 
Birth of Samuel between this and the 
next date. 

Death of Abdon.. 

2’enth period of forty years . . . | 
Philistine oppression begins . . . ( 
.fudgeship of Samson begins. • . . * 

Death of Samson.\ 

Capture of the Ark . I 

Death of Eli 


E.C. 

1H51* 

1161 


11»1 


1111 


Samuel, already established as 1 
prophet, succeeds him as judge. ' 
Second half of the Philistine doini« 
nation, ending with the victory of 

Ebcin^er.1091 

Eleventh period qf forty years, in¬ 
cluding the later administration 
of Samuel, the misgovemmont of 


his sons, and the whole of the reign 
of Saul, ending ....... 1051 

Or, correcting the result by cotnxiu- 
tations derived from the succeeding 
period t.1055 


Since, however, these conclusions, how*- 
ever iwobable, remain to be subjected to 
criticism, we have followed, for the con¬ 
venience of the student, the general prin¬ 
ciple of giving in the text the received 
dates of Ussber's system. 

Townsend proposes the following ar- 
rangem' tit, which Is based upon Calmct 
and others:— 


B.C. 

1155. Death of AmooN. Servifiide to the 
Philistiikes. 

The forty years’ adminl.«iti’ation of 
Ku begins. 

Births of Samuri. and Samsok. 


* Sanposlbii^ that he did not begin bln pnbllo 
work tul tlilrt.v ; but he may very proliobly hare 
dune m nearer twenty, which would place hu birth 
near Samners. m 

t AoonrcUug to the Hebrew te«t t aocordlng to 
the LXX., it wonid bo twenty years later, alsudta- 
QDous with the beginning o( the PbilistiDe oppi'os- 
aion, and contemporaneotui thronghout with tlia 
jodgosbip of Bamsou. 

± Wo bare kept in view thtoughont the necessity 
of introducing this ooirectlon at ooiue point {no* 
Chap. XVlI.f note oact Ittwtrationn). 


1143. Call of Samuel; at the age of twelve 
years, according to Josephus. 
113&-1117. The career of Samson—twenty 
years. 

11 IT. The prophet sent to w'arn Eli. 

1116. Capture of the Ark and death of Eli. 

The sole administration of Samuel 
begins, and continues twenty-one 
years till 

1096. Tlio Ark is recovered, and brought 
from Kirjatli-Jearim to the house 
of Abinadab, 

The people demand a king. 

Sau^s reign liegins and lasts forty 
Wirs. 

1056. Death of .SauL 

The administration of Samuel lo-sted, either 
solely or in conjunction with Eli and Saul, 
eighty years. 

(B.) THE PHILISTINES. 

Tub word Philistines means ■*' strangers ** 
or emigrants, and is translated by 'AA- 
Ao^uAoi in the Septuagint. According 
to Gen. X. 14, they w^ere connected with the 
Casluhim, and according to ,Ter. xlvil, 4, 
and Am. lx. 7 (comp, Deut. li. 2.3), with the 
Oaphtborlm. As these two trib.-s were 
closely allied, it is iiossiblc that the Caph- 
thorim immigrated Into the country of the 
Caslubiiu at a later period, Caphthor is 
idcntilled by most modern scholars with 
Cw'te,* and it is therolbre ^uppo3ed that the 
Philistines emigrated from that Island, 
cither directly or through Egypt, into 
Palestine. Thi.s is rendered more probable 
by tiie mention of the Cherethites in the 
Philistine xilain (1 Sam. xxx. 14), which 
name in it*; Hebrew form bears a close 
resemblance to Crete, and is rendered 
Cretans in the Septuagint. But whatever 
was tbclr orij^n, find these, "strangers” 
settled in the time of Abraham; for they 
are noticed in Ids day as a pastoral trU>e In 
the neighbourhood of Gerar (Gen. xxi. 33, 
34, xxvi. 1, 8); and this position accords 
with tho statement in Deut ii. 33, tha' 
the Aviro dwelt iu llaxerim, i. e. in nomai 
encampments; for Gerar lay in the soutlT 
country, which was just adapted to such a 

* OUiora IdentUy Gaphtor with Ooptoa In Kgynt, 
which seema to be confinned by the f»(4 that the 
Capbtortm are mendonod among tho descendants 
of Mlxrnlni (Oen. x. 14). Bat, on tho other hand, 
there are ittomg muotiB for belle\ii>g the PhUlw 
tines to have been a Semitto people. 
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life. At the time of the exodus they were 
still in the same neii^hboarhoodibut grown 
Buliicieutly iwwerful to inspire the Israel- 
it(.*s with fear (Kx. xiii. 17, xv. 14). When 
the Israelites arrived, they were In full 
iy>SHO.«sion of the Shepkel^, or maritime 
plain, from the “river of Egypt” in the 
soutlr, to Ekrun in the north (Josh. xv. 4, 
47), and had formed a confederacy of five 
powerful citios-^aaa, Aslidod, Ashkelon, 
tlath, and Ekron (Josh, xiii, 3). The inter¬ 
val that elapsed between Abraham and the 
exodus seems sufficient to allow for the 
alteration that took place In the position of 
the Philistines, and their transfonuation 
from a pastoral trilHi to a settled and 
powerful nation. The richness of the soil 
of the Shtphd4jh has been in all ages 
remarkable, and the crops whichJt yielded 
were alone sufficient to ensuft■ national 
wealth. It w»is also adapted to tlw growth 
of military power; for while the plain 
itself permitted the use of war>chariot.s, 
which were the chief arm of offence, the 
occasional elevations which rise out of it 
offered secure sites for towns and strong¬ 
holds. The, Philistines bad at an early 
period attained proflcioncy in the wts of 
peace; they were skilful as smiths (1 Sam. 
xiii. 20), as armourers (l Sam. xvli. 5, 6), 
and as hiiilders, if we may Judge from the 
prolonged sieges which several of their towns 
sustaimd. Their images and the golden 
mice and eme/ods (1 Sam. vl. 11) imply an 
acquaintance with the founder’s and gold¬ 
smith’s art Thrir wealth was abundant 
(Judg. xvi. 6, is), and they appear in all 
respects to have been a prosperous people, 
l^jssessed of such elemente of power, the 
PbilisUaes had uttalnod in the time of the 
Judgt^san im\x>rtant position among eastern 
nations; we cannot thcrcfoi-o l>c suiiirised 
tliat they w'ero able to extoml their autho¬ 
rity over the Israelites, devoid as these were 
of internal union, and harassed by external 
foes. 

The history of the. struggles of the 
Israelites against these formidable foes has 
l)een narrated in the preceding chapter; 
and it was In owler to resist them more 
effectually that the Israelites mainly desired 
a king. It was not till the latter end of 
David's reign that the Philistines were 
dnolly subdue*!, as will l)e told in its proper 
place. The whole of Philistia was included 
in Solomon's empire, the extent of which is 
lescribed at being “from tiie river unto 


the land of the Philistines, unto the lairdcr 
of Egypt” (I K. iv. 21; 2 Oliron. ix. 26), 
and again “ from Tipsiih even nnto Oa'/a” 
(1 K. iv. 24; A. V. “ Azzah ”). The several 
towns probably remained under their 
former governors, as in the case of (Jatb 
(I K. ii. 39), and the sovereignty of Sulom<»n 
was acknowledged by the payment of tri¬ 
bute (1 K. iv. 21). There are indications, 
however, that his hold on the Philistine 
Country was by no means estiiblisiietl; i'or 
we fiml him socuring’tho passes that led up 
from ti>p plain to the central dh^ict by tlie 
fortification of Uezer and lletuKron (l K. 
i.K. 17), while no mention is made either of 
Oaza or Ashdoii, which fully commanded 
the coast-roaii. The division of tlic empire 
at Scdomoii’s death was favourable to the 
cause of the Plullstines, and they again 
app;’ar as formidable enemies to the kings 
of Judah and Israel. 

Wfth regard to tlic institations of the 
Philistines our iuformatiou is scanty. The 
live chief cities had, as wc have already 
seen, constituted themselves into a con¬ 
federacy as early as the days of Joshua, 
restrieUxi, however, in all probability, to 
matters of offence and tlefence. Each was 
under the government of a princf'. Craza 
may be regarded os having exercised an 
hegemony over the oth'.'rs, for in the lists of 
the towns it is mentioned the first (Josh, 
xiii. 3; Ajn. i. 7, 8), exct'pt wliere there is 
an especial ground for giving prominence 
to another, as in the case of Ashdod (1. Sam. 
vi. 17). Ekron always stands last, while 
Ashdod, Ashkelon, and Gath interchange 
places. Each town po.ssess<'d its own terri¬ 
tory, and each ywssn'ssed its dei)pndent 
towns or “daughters” (.Tosh. xv. 46-47; 
I Clir. xviiL 1; 2 Sam. i. 20; Ez. .\vi, 27, 
57), and its villages (Josh. 1. c.). The gods 
whom theycliifcfly worshipix'd were Dagon, 
who jKMHcssf'il temples both at Gaza (Judg. 
XvL 23) and at Ashdod (1 Sam. v. 3-5; 
1 Cbr. X, 10; l Macc. x. 83); Ashtaroth, 
whose temple at Ashkelon was far-famed 
(1 ^am. xxxi. 10); Paai-zebub, wbos»' fane 
at Ekron was consulted by Ahaziah (2 K. 
1. 2-6). Priests and diviners (i Sam. vi. 2) 
were attached to the various scats of wor¬ 
ship. 

It is a curious fact that the Philistines, 
the great enemy of the chosen pi.<»ple, have 
given their name to the wdiolo of the Holy 
TjOuiI, for Palestinb is Merely another 
form of PhUistUL See p. 235 
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BOOK V. 

TUB SINGLE MONARCHY. B.C. 1095-975. 
CHAPTER XX. 

THK REIGN OF SAUL AND EARLY HISTORY OF DAVID. 

B.C. 1095-105G. 

End of the Theocracy: the people desire a kinj?. $ 2. Sawl: his clwaeter and 
family. $ 3. IHs visit to Samuel, designation, anointing, Aid the signs of Gcvl's 
favour. ^ 4. His election as king by lot, acceptance by the people, and inauguration 
in the kingdom by Samuel. ^ 5. Ills relief of Jabesh-gilead fW>m Nahash the 
Ammonite—Second inauguration of the kingdom, and retirement of Samuel, at 
Gllgah 5 6. Saul's second year — The “ War of Michmash " with the Philistines — 
Tlio first case of Saul’s disobedience, and the first sentence of rejection —Jonathan ^ 
aurprisea the comp of the Philtstinea — Their rout and Saul’s fbollsh vow—.Jonathan 
savwl by thc^oople — Other enemies subdued—Saul’s kingdom fully established — 
ills family, guards, officers, and regal state. $ 1. Second pmod of Saul's reign — 
His mission against Amalek, disobedience, and final r«^ection — Samuel’s last parting 
with Saul and mourning for him. $ B. Samuel sent to Bethlehem to anoint David 
the son of Jesse, as the first true king of Israel — His lineage, character, and early 
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life. Sourws of information. $9. The war of Ephcs-dammim with the riiilistim's— 
David's visits to the camp; liia character for courage and prudence —He sootlics 
Saul's madneas with his harp —Slays Goliath and becomes Siutl’a armour-bearer— 
Beginning of his friendship with Jonathan, and of Saul’s jealousy—David marries 
Michal, and berxrmes captain of the body-guard. 0 10. Saul's open plots against 
David's lltc — David’s flight to Itonrah, to Achisli, to the cave of Adullaiu, and to the 
wilderness — His visit to Nob, and Saul's slaughter of the priests —Saul’s pursuit 
of David: their two interviews—l>cath of Samuel — The story of Nabal, and 
David’s double marriage to Abigail and Abinoam—His flnal flight to the Philistines 
and settlement at Ziklag. $ 11. Gathering of the Philistines at Jezreel —Saul and 
the Witch of Endor— David returns from the i’h!li.st{ne camp and avent^es the sack 
of Ziklag. 12. Battle of Mount Gilboa — Death of Saul and his Davids 

lamentation Jbr Saul and Jonathan—The Psalms of this second, period of David’s 
history. 

§ 1. The Philistiuo yoke was broken, and the attacks of en(?mies 
ou the other frontiers h^ .ceased. Peace was restored to Israel, undtT 
the wisest and holiest rufer they had had since Joshua, and it might 
have seemed that the theocracy was Siifely re-established.^ And 
yet it is not surprising that the people should have thought less of 
their present security than of their i^st dangers, and that the season 
of ti-anquillLty was used as an op{X)Ttunity for obtaining what they 
deemed a stronger and more permanent govermnent. The offer oi’ 
the crown to Gideon proves that this desire had long been growing, 
from envy of the splendour and power of the surrounding monar¬ 
chies, and from a bitter sense of the disordta's of those times, when 
“ there was no king in Israel, and every man did what was right in 
his own £*-yes.” Ami, just as we often see the cflect of some invete¬ 
rate evil reach its climax at the very moment when the cause itself 
seems to have been subdued, so the settlement of the government by 
Samuel failed to avert the revolution for which the misconduct of 
his sons gave the immediate occasion. The elders of Israel came to 
him at his house at Hamah, and, pleadin.g his own great ago, and 
the evils growing up again, their sense of which would he tire keener 
from the remembrance of Hophni and Phinehas, they plainly made 
the request, ** Make us a king, to judge us, like all the nations 
Their idea of a king* may be summed up in the three points of a. 
leader always rei^ly at their head in war, a judge provided witliout 
interruption by the law of hereditary descent,* and a court invested 
with dignity and magnificence. Their reference to the prophet 
proves that they wished to have the divine sanction to their desire. 

It was a trying moment for Samuel, as a man, a father, and a 
prophet of Jehovah: “the thing was evil iri the eyes of Samuel.” 
At his age, and with his spirit, we cannot supixiso himito have been 

* The passage in 1 8am. tx. 16, however, j * In ancient times and eastern countries, 

indicates a state of things in which the | this notion was Itiaeparable from royalty. 
Philistinies.'.were Always threatening to | 'fhat it wa.s so understood by the Jews, is 
recover the a.'>oeodancy. clear from the offer of the crown to Gideon, 

* 1 Sana. viU. a * See especially v. 20. I Jtidg. viil. 2a 
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much concerned at the loss of his own power; the slight to his 
government was excused by the misconduct of his sons, and keenly 
as wo see that he felt the implied rebellion against Jehovah, the case 
was beyond the reach of mcnj reproof, and the people would not 
have Ik^cii contented with the simple reply of Gideon;—“ Jehovah 
shall rule over you.” Samuel ai)23lied himself to the resource that 
never failed him, he prayed unto Jehovah.® His indignation was 
at once justified and chashmod by the assurance:—“ They have 
not rejected but they have rejected me from reigning over 

them.” 

Tlies^rw'ords arc the key to the whole history of the Hebrew mo¬ 
narchy ; but they must not bo viewed as entirely words of anger. 
God pitied the infirmities of His i)eoplc, even while lie punished 
their scdf-will by granting their desire. ^ Samuel is instructed to 
gi-aht them tlieir rcqncsit, but not till bo Md first scdomnly warned 
them of its immediate results, in tiio oppression which their king 
would exercise, till tlicy should cry out to Jehovah against the master 
of their own choice.® The pro])het’a doscrijjtion of a s(jlf-willed king 
should be compared with the law laid down by Moses, in anticipation 
of the Ivingdom.^ The exix>stulation had no efi'cct; and, after once 
more laying before Jeliovah their rejdy, “ Wo will have a king over 
us,” and again receiving the command to make them a king, Samuel 
sent them liack to their cities, to await the man selected for them 
in the providence of God.® Wo must not suppose that that man 
would be a ferocious tyrant, at onco beginning to inflict the retribu- . 
tion of their folly. Lik<3 tlieir own idea of a monarchy, he covered 
under a fair exterior great possibilities of good, and the seeds of still 
greater evil. 

§ 2. Saul, a name rendered memorable in the annals of the tribe 
of llenjamin, and of the world, by the king and the ajiostle, its first 
and last owners named in Scripture, was the son of Kish, a wealthy 
and powerful Benjamito, though of a family not conspicuous in the 
tribe, whose descendants can be traced to the time of Ezra.® BaiU 
is described as “ a choice young man and a goodly ; there was not 
among the children of Israel a goodlier person than he; from liis 
shoulders and upward he was taller than any of tne people.” ** To 
this physical excellence, cliai'acteristic of his tribe, he addai no small 
share of its ungovernable temper, which opposition and disappoint¬ 
ment aggravat(jd to madness, the common fate of despots, as we see 
in Gambyses, Caligula, and Paul of Russia. Ho was the creature 
of impulse; often kindly, as in his love for David and Jonathan; 


» 1 Sana. viii. 6. « 1 8am. viil.7.iS. 

» beut. XVii. 16*20. « 1 Sam. viiL 

* 1 Sam. ix. 1, 21. Sco tho pedigree In 
the Nuia antZ HUtsfraitont (A). 

Qoiap. 2 Sam. 1 . 19; where he is called 

O. T, HIST. 


" the giizielle of laraeL" 
n 1 Sam. ix 2; comp. 2 Sum. i. 23 
where he and Jonathan are described as 
** Kwiftcr than oaglis and stronger than 
lions.” 


V 
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often noble, as in his patriotic iscal for Ood; but always wanting 
the control of steady principle. 

His birthplace is uncertain. Zelah was the place of his father’s 
sepulchrOj** but his royal residence was at Gibeah, thence called 
“ Gibeah of Saul,” and this town seems to have been the abode of at 
least a part of the family.^* His age at the time of his election is 
not stated; but wo can hardly suppe^e so great a dignity, involving 
the chief command in war and the judgeship, to have been conferred 
on a man under forty; and this agrees with what we know of the 
ages of his sons. Jonathan, his eldest son, appears as a yj«jrior the 
year after Saul’s accession; and ish-bosheth, his younger son, was 
forty years old at his father’s death.^® The chronology of hig acces¬ 
sion is obscured by the absence of any clear indication of the period 
of Samuel’s judgeship afjb^r the deliverance from the Philistines, from 
which epoch wo have Already shown that the forty years which 
St. Paul assigns to Saul should probably be dated.“ We can 
scarcely suppose him to have been so old as seventy at his death, in 
B.C. 1066, according to the common chronology. 

§ 3. Saul was led to Samuel, to be anointed to his future office, 
by what to the eyes of men might have seemed an accident.His 
father, Kish, having lost his asses, sent Sanl with a servant in 
search of them. They imssod through Mount Ephraim and by 
Shalisha and Shalim, till they came on the third day to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Samuel’s abode, here called the land of Zuph.'* Saul 
now propc^ed to return, lest his father’s care for the asses should 
pass into anxiety for him and the servant; a mark of his affectionate 
disposition. The servant, however, told him that in the city which 
they were approaching there dwelt a man of God, who waaf held in 
the highest honour, and ail whose words came to pass; perhaps he 
might direct them where to dnd the asses. Saul’s difficulty about 
the jaresent which it was usual to oifer when consulting a Seer (for 
such was the name of ei, prophet in those days) was removed by the 
servant, who had with him the fourth part of a shekel of silver. As 
they ascended the hill on which the city stood, they learnt from 
the maidens wh^ had come out to draw water, that the Seer had 
just returned from one of hia judicial circuits, and was expected to 
bless the sacrifice and festival which the people were holding on that 
day in the high place above the city; and, just as they entered the 
city, they met Samuel comiug forth for that purpose. Samuel was 
prepared far the interview. God had forewarned him the day be¬ 
fore, that he would semd to him on the morrow a Benjamite, whom 
ho should anoint to be captain over Israel, to deliver them out of 

- - V^^S AKia! Ill 8; li pertiam tOilloatM tbit ‘ths 

Acta xlif. 31. ix whole Teuton wiis « nuoge of beoooii. 

coimecl tills tame with beighta. 
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the hand of the Philistines; and now, as Saul approached, the word 
of Jehovah came to Samuel: “ Behold the man whom I spake to 
thee of 1 this same shall reign over my people.” Samuel made him¬ 
self known to Saul, and having told him that his father’slhsses were 
found, ho astonished him hy the salutation, On whom is all the 
desire of Israel ? Is it not on thee, and on all thy father’s house ? ” 
Waiting as the people were for their destined king, Saul could not 
hut suppose what Samiiel meant; and he pleaded that his family 
was the least in Benjamin, itself the smallest tribe in Israel. Post- 
poningufurther explanation, Samuel led Saul and his servant into 
the hanqueting-chamber on the high place, and seated them above 
all the thirty guests who were assembled, persons whoso limited 
number proves their consequence in the city. Samuel then ordered 
the cook to place before Saul the portion^hich he had told him to 
reserve for an expected guest, namely, a iWled shoulder, at once the 
choicest part of the sacrifice, and the emblem of the weight of govern¬ 
ment which he was to sustain.*® After the banquet, they went 
down from the high place to the city, and Samuel lodged Saul on 
the top of his house, a fii,vourite sleeping place in the Bast. 

At daybreak the prophet aroused his guest and led him out of 
the city; and then, the servant having been sent on before them, 
Samuel hade Saul stand still to hear the word of Jehovah. There¬ 
upon, producii^ a vial of oil, he poured it on his head, adding the 
kiss of hoinage, and telling him that Jehovah had anoint43d him to 
be captain over His inheritance. The prophet named three inci¬ 
dents, which would happen to Saul on his return, as signs that 
Jehovah was with him; the first, an assurance of the safety of his 
father’s cattle, as the prophet had said; the second, a present which 
was to be an earnest of the future offerings of the people; the third, 
the descent of the spirit of Jehovah upon him, causing him to pro¬ 
phesy, and turning him into another man. The promised change 
began at the moment that Saul turned to leave Samuel: he felt 
that God had given him another heart; and the appointed signs 
were fulfilled in their order. The only remaining care of his past 
life was relieved, hy two men who met him by B^hel’s sepulchre at 
Zclzah, and told him that the asses were found and that his father 
was anxious about him. At tho oak of Tabor ho met three men, 
who presented to him two loaves of bread out of the offerings which 
they were carrymg. up to God at Bethel* And, in fine, when he 
reached ** the hill of God” (probably Gibeah), which was ocoupiedi 
by a garriso^ of the Philistines, a company of prophets came down 
from the high place, with the instruments of music, which they 

m of t^y, hegim/ W 

prophesy, the spiHt of God foil upon Saul; and he prophesied among 

1* Cocap Lev. vU. SS ; Ezelc. xxlv. 4 ; la i& S. 
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them. This sign of hi» inspiration wan -the more dcscisive, i\s he 
seems to iiave Ix'en a man unlikely to exhibit religious fervour. 
Those who had known him before expressed their amazement by 
the question, which imsscd into a i)roverb: “ Is Saul also among 
the prophets?” ami there were some who went so far as to question 
the source of such inspiration, by suggesting, “ But who is their 
father?”’®** Saul then went up to the high place, apparently the 
hill of Gibeah, to tho residence of his uncle (or his grandfather), Ner, 
in reply to whose curious enquiries he told what Samuel had said 
about the assess, but said nothing about the matter (.>f the Is^jAgdoni. 
After this private d{.‘siguatioii to his oilice, he returned to hisliome.*® 

§ 4. The time swu came for his jniblic manifestation to Israel. 
Samuel convened t.he |X5oplo at Mizpeh ; and, after once more re¬ 
proving them for rejecting God and resolving to have a king, he 
called on thtan to present‘‘themselves before God by their triln^s and 
tlieir tlion.sjinds. Then, whether by lot, or by the Urini and Tlium- 
mim, or by any other mode of expressing the choice of Gcxl, the 
tribe of Benjamin was taken.*” The tribe wa» brought by its 
families, and tho family of Matri was taken ; and lastly, out of that 
family, tlie choice fell on Saul, tho son of Kish ; but he was no- 
wJiere to be found. Again they consulted the oracle, which revejilcd 
his hiding place; and he was found concealed among the luggage 
of the camp; so little eager was ho to thrust himself into the office 
to which he knew his call. He was brought into the midst of the 
congregation; and there he towered above all the people from his 
.shoulders upward. His goodly presence won universal favour; and 
when Samuel ])resented him as the king whom Jehovah had chosen, 
the like of whom was not to be found among all the people, they 
shouted with one voice, “ God save the king.” ® From this whole 
scene it is clear that what is said of the choice of G(xl is not to be 
understood as an absolute preference for Saul, as being tho man lx*st 
fitted for the king of Israel; but as the selection of one possessing 
the endowments which would recommend him to tho people as the 
king that they desired. He is commended to the people for the 
gorxllincss cf his e^^tward form ; and in this very same matter of the 
choice of a king, the same prophet was afterwards instructetl by 
God to “ look not on his countenance or tJie height of his stature: 
. ... for man looketh on. the outward appc?aranc<i, but Jehovah 
looketh on the he^rt.” “ Throughout tho whole transaetiou, Gxxi 
was giving the people their own desire; and the history of Saul is 
the working out of the experiment. 

In another sense, however, he was the king of Jehovah’s choice. 

Comp. 2i-2Y. j ** Literally, “ r,ct the king livo!" but 

1 Smu. }a. X. 1-16. the cane is one of those in which the popn- 

It- in must important to distingnish lar phrase has passed beyond the power of 
this choice.from an election by the i>eopU‘. alteration. ‘>*11 Sam. x.vl. 7. 
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Tlio whole circumstances of Ids selection, and his anointing by the 
pr{)]di«t, invested him with authority which hound the people to be 
subject to him as an oniinanco of Ood. But he was also himself 
subject to a biw. That law had botm given through iVUses, in an¬ 
ticipation of this day,^ and now Samuel wrote it in a book, and laid 
it up before Jehovah in the sanctuary, after he had rehearsed it to 
the y)eo])le, whom he thou dismissed to their homes. Saul retired 
at the same time to his home at Giheali, with no other retinue than 
a band of volunteers, whose hearts God had touched. Some miir- 
inurs^l^ conttJinpt wer<5 heard ag.ainsb him at Gibeah, where his 
prophetic gifts had already l^een derided; aiiM some few “ men of 
Beli.'d ” TK'glected to bring 1dm pnfsents; but ho held his }xjace, 
waiting for an o])portuidty to i^rovc himself worthy of the crown by 
his services to his people.^ 

§ f). d'hat opportunity soon orrivtHi. During the later years of 
Samuel the enemies of Israel had gained strength, and this was one 
chief reason of the desire for a king,^'^ We have seen the Philistines 
in j)ossossjon of the citadel of Gibeah; and now we meet again with 
the enemy whom Jephthah had siil)dued. Nahasli ^ the Ammonite 
marched against Jabesh-gilead, and would only listen to the olfer of 
a capitulation on tlie cruel and shameful terms of putting out the 
right eyes of all the people and laying it as a disgrace on Israel, 
'fhe men of Jabesh obtained a delay of seven days, and sent for help 
to Saul at Gibeah. Saul was returning w'ith his cattle from the 
field, when he heard the cry of the |X5oplc at the tidings. Then, as 
we read of the other champions of Israel, the spirit of Jehovah came 
uiHjii him, and he summoned Israel to the field by a token as power¬ 
ful as the “fiery cross” of the Gaelic chiefs. Cutting a yoke ol' 
oxen into small pieces he sent them throughout all Israel, declaring 
that so it should be done to the oxen of him who came not out after 
Saul .and Samuel.^® When the forces w(‘ro numbered in Dezek, 
there were 300,000 w'urriors of Israel, and 30,000 of Judah. On the 
sixth day of the truce, the men of JalKJsh rt;ceived Saul’s promise of 
hel]i before to-morrow’s noon, and they sent w^ord to Nahash that 
they would place themselves in his hands. In^lhe morning watch 
Saul, with his army in three divisions, fell uiKm the unsuspecting 
Ammonites, and slaughtered them till the heat of the day put an 
end to the pursuit. His triumph was adoriuMl by an act of regal 
clemency. The people called on Samuel to put to death the men 
who ha<l despise<i the new-nrade king; but Saul declared that nol® 


2* .Dout. xviL 14, foil. 

»»1 Sam. X. 17-27. 

2? (lorap. I Sam. xil. 12. 

Tho name signifles serpent, and far- 
niabes an Indication of Ophite worship 
among tho Ammonites. 


This association of Sainnel with him¬ 
self should be particularly ol)8erved; as 
should also the separate enumeration of 
Judah, which agrees with what we have 
before noticed. It may also indicate the 
time when the narrative was written. 
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man Bhoiild be put to death on that day, in which Jehovah had 
saved Israel.** 

Having thus given proof of his merit, Saul was again solemnly 
inaugurated into his kingdom. For this purpose, Samuel called the 
assembled hosts to follow him to Gilgal; and there they held a 
high festival, with sacrifices to Jehovah. But their joy was not un¬ 
mingled. The time was come for Samuel to lay down his judicial 
office; and the hoary prophet, protesting his own integrity in the 
sight of those before whom ho hiui walked from his childhood to 
that day, and whose voice now lx>re witness to his words, ^lisons 
with them of alt tha# G(xl had done for them from the time that 
Jacob went down to Egypt till that hour. He recalls their deliver¬ 
ance from Egypt, from Siscra, from the Philistines, and from the 
king of Moab; their idA\atries and their rex)entanccs, and the 
missions of Jerubhaal andlledan,®^ and Jephthah and Samuel; and 
yet, he adds, when Nahash came against them, they must needs 
have a king, though Jehovah their God was tlKnr king. Now then 
they had their king, set over them hy Jehovah; and it rested with 
them whether his kingdom should be established. If they would 
fear Jehovah and servo Him, and keep His law, both king and 
people should continue to Ik‘- His; but if they were rebellious. His 
hand would be against them, as it had been against their fathers. 
Then, pointing to the sky, which had been brilliant with the un¬ 
changing clearness of an eastern June (for it was the scasoit of the 
^vheat-harvest) lie prayed to God, who sent the portent of a thundcjr- 
storm to confirm his words. The terrified people confessed their 
latest sin, and besought Samuel to pray for them that they might 
not die. Hti comforted them with the promise of the future, warn¬ 
ing them not to let the sense of past guilt lead tluiin into further 
sin, and protested that he would never cease to pray for them, and 
to teach them the good and right way. 

With these words of comfort Samuel closed his public life as the 
sole judge of Israel. But his office did not entirely cease; for, as 
we have seen, “ he judged Israel all the days of his life.” In his 
subsequent relation^.;to Saul, there is clearly more than the sort of 
authority which the later prophets never ceased to exercise as S{xjcial 
messengers of Jehovah, to reprove the sins of the king and direct 
him on great occasions. Samuel’s is a power constantly present to 
check the waywardness of Saul, and at last reversing his election 
fcid designating his successor. 


* 1 Sam. xJ. 

n Jerubbaal is a sttrname of Gideon. 
As the name of Bedan occurs in the Book 
of Judges, various conjectures have been 
formed as ti> the person meant Some 
ttiainioin Uim to be the Jair mentioned in 


Jndg. X. 3; others suppose fiedan to be 
another name for Samson. But as it is 
clear that the Book of Judges is not a com¬ 
plete record of the pt^riod of which it treats, 
it is possible that Budon was one of tho 
Judges whoso names are not preserved In it 
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§ 6, The preceding eventa occupied the first year of Saul’s reign.®* 
In the second, he set to work systematically to deliver Israel from 
their enemies. He gathered a chosen band of 3000 men, two-thirds 
being with him in the camp at Miclimash and the hills of Beth-el,*® 
and the other 1000 at Gibeiih, with his son Jonathan, whose name 
now finst appears in the history. Jonathan’s successful attack on 
the l^hilistine garrison in the hill of Geba op|X)3itc Micbmash, was 
the signal for ISaxil’s summoning the Israelites to the war. His 
trumpet sounded through all the land, and his camp was fixed at 
Gilgalfifcie scene of his inauguration, and the old camp of Joshua. 
The rhilistines answered the challenge with an immense army, 
coinprising 30,000 chariots and 6000 horsemen, besides infantry 
without number, and encamped at Michmash, on the highlands 
which Saul had abandoned. The Israeli^ fled to woods and caves 
and the fastnesses of the rocks, while evM the warriors trembled as 
tliey followed Saul. The king waited impatiently at Gilgal for the 
seven days within which Samuel had promised to come and ofler 
sacrifice, while his forces were rapidly dispersing.®* On the seventh 
day he ventured to begin the sacrifices himself; and he had just 
ended the burnt-offering, when Samuel arrived, and asked him what 
he had done. Saul pleaded the danger of the Philistines coming 
down the pjiss to athrek him at Gilgal; but Samuel declared that 
he had acted with sinful folly, and utteroxi the first intimation, thus 
early in his reign, of what he had already threatened in case of dis¬ 
obedience,®® that his kingdom should not be lasting, for Jehovah 
had already sought out “ a man after his own heart, to be captain 
over his people.” After this threat, which seems to have been 
Tittered privately to Saul, Samuel went away to Gibeah, and Saul 
followed with his little band of only 600 men, and encampid on 
the south side of the ravine, on tiic north of which lay the Plii- 
listinos. He was joined at Gibeah by the High Priest, Abiali, the 
son of Ahitub, son of Phinchtis, son of Hli, and it would seem that 
the ark was brought up, for the time, from its house at Kirjath- 
jearim.®* Meanwhile the Philistines overran the country from their 
head-quarters at Michmash, whence three ban<^ of spoilers issued 
forth. No smith was sulfcred to work in Israel, but tlie people went 
to the camps of the Philistines to sharpen their tools; Saul and 
Jonathan alone had swords and spears.®^ 

^ 1 Saxn. sdlL 1. Gcba, with its Philistine garrison, the 

® Michmaeli is probably the modern furthest post nhich they held towards 
MtUchmas, a village about bovcu miles cast. Geba and Gibeah were very nc^ 
north of Jeriftalein, on the northern edge each other, and it is dihlcult to dlstinguislt 
of a ravine which forms the chief pass tliem clearly. The names are evidently 
between the highlands of Bcnjjuniu and confounded in two or thrt'c passages of the 
the valley of the Jordan about Jericho and Hebrew text. 

GilgaL Bethel Is about four miles north Comp. 1 Sam. x. 8. 

of Midimash, and the hitcTvening hills ^ Comp. 1 Sum. xii. 25. 
seem to form the "IMount Bethel" of the l Sam. xiil. 1-16, xiv. 2, 3,18. 

text. On the other side of the ravine was I Sain. xili. 17-23. 
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.Vu iirihojKjd for deliverance was ellVcted by God’s blessing on the 
courage of Jonathan. Familiar as he must liave bcicome, during 
the oiicanipment at Michmash» with the ravine at its foot, he 
planned a surprise of the Philistine camp, without the knowledge of 
Iris father or the High. Priest, but trusting in Jehovah, with whom, 
said he, “ there is no restraint to save by many or by few.”®* With 
Olio faithful comrade, his armour-lx*ar(T, who fully shared his spirit,** 
he clinilx;d up the opposite side <if the ravine, IxdwtHUi tw^o sharp 
crags, named Bozez and Seneh. 'J'hcy had resolved to show them¬ 
selves to the Philistines, and to draw an omen from the with 

which they might lx*- received; and, accordingly, wdion the Phi¬ 
listines, who took tht'in for two HebrcAva wandering out of their 
hiding-places, said to them, “Come up and wo will show you some¬ 
thing,” Jonailian concliulml that Jeliovuh ha<i delivered tlieni into 
the hands of Isratd. Clinniing with hands and feet up the face of 
the pnxiiiiice, which was supposed to make the camp impnignable, 
Jonathan fell upon tno eru;my, his armour-bearer slaying afb.'r liim.^® 
They killed at this first onset alxiut twenty men; and the rest were 
seized by a panic, which was increased by an earthquake; so that 
they went on striking down each other. The Hebrews who fre- 
ipieiited the camp of the Philistines now turned agaiiLst them; and 
others came out of the caves, with which those rocks aboiinrl, to join 
in the slaughter. The scene was witiieased with amazement by the 
watchmen in Saul’s camp at Oilxsah; and on counting the jM-ople, 
it was discovered that Jonathan and his armour-bearer laid lel't the 
camp. Saul hade the High Priest to bring the ark, tliat he might 
consult Jehovah; but, UvS the noise In the Philistine camp incre.ased, 
he rushed to the pursuit, driving the foe down the pass of Betli-aveu 
as far as Aijalon, the very ground over which Joshua had pursued 
the Canaanitc's in his most mcmorablo victory. The pursuit was, 
liowever, hindered by the exhaustion of the jxople, consequent on 
Saul’s rash vow, devoting to a curse the man who should taste food 
till sunset. They were passing through one of those woods where 
the wild bees build tlicir combs in the branclujs in such numbers 
that the honey drop^ from the trees, and no man dared even to carry 
his hand to his mouth for fear of haul’s oath, when Jonathan, who 
had now rejoined the array, dipped tlie end of his staff in a honey¬ 
comb and put it to his mouth. His sons<? of new life caused him to 
inveigh bitterly against hks father’s vow, of which he was now in- 
Cl'mcd for the first time. When evening camo, the famished ix;ople 
flew ujKin the spoil, and began to eat the cattle withttho bloo<l. 
Saul reproved their sin, and, building an altar, the first that he built 
to Jehovah, he batic the ptjoplc bring each his ox or sheep and slay 

1 Saw. xiv. 6. the enriny like ft yoke of oxen ploughing, 

» 1 Bara. xlv. 7. or, os the LXX. translate it, tlial they slew 

^ I Sain. xlv. 13,14. The otwcure words them with the arrows and stom’S from 

of V. 14 natty mean that they bore down their bow's and slings. 
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it. there. He then prepared to continue the pursuit by night; but 
the High Priest reminded him that all tliis time they luul not asked 
counsel of Grtxl- Saul now enquireil if he should pursue the Phi¬ 
listines, hut the oracle was silent. He set liimself to find the hidden 
sin, swearing by the life of J<|hovah that the man should die, were 
it Jonathan his own son. As no one answered, he cast lots, with 
prayer to Ood, Ijetween tlio jKJoplc on one side, and himself and 
Jonathan on the other; and Saul and Jonathan wore taken. A 
secorul lot fell on ilotiathan, and Saul would have ke])t his oath, but 
the iKJiipk) interposed to save their champion’s life. So Saul returned 
from tlie pursuit of the Philistines^^ 

The “ war of Michmasli,” as the above camiJaign is called, was 
followed by a scries of victories over all the other enemies of Israel, 
Moab, Ammon, Edom, the kings of Zo|j||^h, the Philistines again, 
and the Amalekites, of whom more will ^'seiitly be said. This is 
the brightest |X‘riod of the life of Saul, who now tissumed his full 
royal state: he “ took the kingdom.” His own family made a 
goodly show. Besides Jouatliau, his court was graced by two sons, 
Jshiii and Melchi-ahua, and two daughters, Merab and Michal, the 
(jhildren of his wife Ahinoam, daughter of his father’s sister Ahi- 
maazJ^ His standing army of 3000 men was commanded by liis 
uncle, AiiNKU, the son of Ner, one of the noblest men and greatest 
warriors in the history of lsra(d ; ami he had a body-guard of Bcn- 
jamites, chosen for their Ix^auty and stature, as runners and messengei's, 
of whom i)avid afterwards became the chief.These two com¬ 
manders sat at the king’s table with Jonathan, whose seat was 
opposite his iathcr’a. In recruiting these guards, the king acted in 
tlio arbitrjvry manner which Kamu<‘l had predicted; “ wlum he saw 
any strong man, or aiiy valiant man, ho took him to himself.” 
'J’he herds of cattle, which formed the chief ])art of the royal wealth, 
and the servants who had the charge of them, were under a chief 
officer, corrt‘sponding to the constable {comes stahuli) of the raediseval 
jnonarchies, who had constant access to the king's pn^senco. Baul gave 
this office? to an Edomite, named Doeg, wdio became infamous as the 
slayer of the priests.*^ Even the High Priest, asiwe have seen, at¬ 
tended the commands of the king, both in the Ciimp and court, with 
the sacred ephod as a means of consulting the divine wull; and Saul 
assumed the power of giving him orders at all times through his 
messengers; ^ so far had the theocracy sunk from that state in which 

u 1 Sam. xiv. 1-40. Thpn> arc matiy « 1 Sam. xvi. 15, IT, xxii. 7,14, IT, xxvL 

points of likonoftt l)ptwepn Jephtbah's vow 22; Joseph. Aid. vi. 6, $ 6, \it. f4. 

ond Sanl's. « 1 Sam. xx. 25. 

4* 1 Sam. xiv. 48, 49. 4; i ,Sam. xiv. 62; comp. viii. il. 

4* Ho ha,il otiicr children by his aecond 4* a Syrian according to the LXX. 

wife Bizpah, who was also his consin. (Soe 1 Sain. xxi. T, xxii. 9>1». 
the pedigreo in Notes and Illustrations.) 4» i Sam. xxi, 2. The practice may bo 

44 1 Sam. xili. 2, xiv. 50, xxiv. 2, xxvi. 2; Inferred fi‘om David's pretence of such a 
oomp. 1 Chr. hH, 29. commiaaton 
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the peopln used to stand before the tabernacle, to rc’ceive the sole 
behests of Jehovah their king, through the prophet and the priest! 

Whether sitting at table with these officers, whose attendance was 
especially required on the new moon and other festive days, or 
whether he appeared in public, surrounded by his lx)dy-guard, the 
king was distinguished by a tall spear, suited to his stature, which 
was placed beside his chair when he rested, and by his pillow when 
he slept, and which he wiei<led with terrible effect in battle, where 
the mightiest weapons of Israel were the spear of Saul and the Ik)W 
of Jonathan.®® He wore over his arms a royal diadem andl^goldcsu 
armlet.®* lie loved to hear the acclamations of tlie jKOpie, and the 
songs with which the women greeted liim as they came out of the 
cities of Israel, to welcome his return finm battle and to receive robes 
of scarlet and ornaments^ gold from the spoil.®* 

§ 7, Such was Saul's outward state during the first of the three 
jKTiods into which we may divide his reign. But heiicatli it all was 
the remembrance of the doom pronounced by Samuel at Gilgal, and 
rendered irrevocable by Saul’s conduct during the second stage of 
his career. He seems like one impelled })y the intoxication of jx>wer 
to brave the very fear that haunted him; and an act of open dis¬ 
obedience to God determined his fate. 

Amidst his ca.re(;r of victory over the surrounding heathen, which 
tended to the twofold object of giving Israel the promised hounds of 
their possession and of punishing those nations for their past sins, 
Saul received a special commission to execute the vengeance long 
since denouncc<i on Amalek for their treacherous attack on Israel in 
the wilderness of Sinai.®* The command was given by the n^outh of 
Samuel, and enforced by an appeal to Saul’s allegiance to Jehovah’s 
word by the prophet who had anointed him. He was commanded 
to destroy Amalek utterly, man and woman, infant and suckling, 
ox and sheep, camel and ass. He mustered the forces of Israel, 
200,000 infantry, besides 10,000 of Judah, at Tclaim, on the edge 
of the southern desert. Having first warned the old allies of Moses, 
the Kenites, to depart from among the Amalekites,®* he fell upon 
the tents of the tf ibe, and pursued them with grefit slaughter from 
Havilah to Shur, on the frontier of Egypt.®® Agag, their king or 
sheikh, was taken prisoner; but alj the rest of the people were put 
to death, clearly showing that Saul was not moved to disobedience 
,by any feelings of humanity. There can be no doubt that Ag^ 
'was spared to add splendour to Saul’s triumphant return, as a king 
making war for himself rather than as the servant of Jehovah. 1’he 
spoil was dealt with in like manner; and here the people shared 
the sin, 8j)aring all the best of the cattle and all that was valuable, 

•• 1 Sam. xvUl, lO, xix. 0, xx. S3, xxvi. Num. xxlv, 20; Dent. xxv. 17-19. 

II; 2 Stun. 1. «. 2 Sam. L 10. Comp. Num. xxiv. 21; Judg. i. 16, 

® 1 Sam. xviU. 6; 2 Sam. 1. 24. iv. li. 

1 Sam. XV. 1*3 ; comp. I'lx. xvM. 8; j » 1 Sam. xv. 4-7 
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and destroying all that was vile and refuse. It was doubtless true 
in i>art, as Saul afterwards declared, that he would have offered some 
of the cattle in sacrifice to God; but the chief motive in sparing 
them was clearly to enrich his followers with the spoil. Instead oi 
pursuing the campaign, and finishing the destruction of the fugitives, 
ho returned by way of Carmel “ to the old camp of Gilgal. 

Meanwhile Samuel ha<l been commanded to meet him at that place 
for the second time. The word of Jehovah had declared to the 
prophet tliat mysterious change in the divine purpose, which is sc 
often exfi^jssed by one striking word:—“ It repmteth rue, that 1 have 
set up {Saul to be king.” The old man’s affection for ISau I overflowed 
in tears and cries of prayer all the night; hut in the morning he rose 
up to fulfil his hard commission. Ko intcjrview recorded in history 
lias a deeper moral signilicauce. Elated witJmjris victory, and resolved 
to brave out the voice of conscience, Saul meets Samuel w*ith affected 
pleasure, and anticipates enquiry hy claiming the praise of a duty 
well discharged: “ Blessed be thou of Jehovah I I have performed 
the commandment of J<diovah ! ” What meaueth, tJjLcn,” rejoined 
Samuel, “this bleating of sheep, and this lowing of oxen?” De¬ 
scending one more step in prevarication, and trying to evade the 
responsibility of the act, Saul replied that the people hjid reserved 
tfliesc for sacrifice, while they had destroyed the rest; but Samuel 
cuts short his excuses by bidding him hear the word of Jehovah. 
Before pronouncing tlie fatal sciiitcnce, he reminds liim of his low 
estate before God exalted him, and asks why he had disolwyed the 
command of God. Saul repeats the same excuse, with another at¬ 
tempt to tlixow the responsibility on the people, and a word thrown 
in to xjropitiatc the prophet, “ to sacrifice unto Jehovah, thy God^ in 
Gilgal.” Then Samuel proclaims that eternal principle of moral 
duty, in condemnation of every attempt to propitiate Gotl and yet to 
retain onr sin and liave our own way: “Hath Jehovah as great 
delight in burnt-offerings and sacrifices, as in obeying the voice ot 
Jehovah! Behold to obey is better than saceificb, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams. For rebellion is as the sin of witch¬ 
craft,®’^ and stubbornness is as iniquity and idolatiy. Because thou 
hast rejected the word of Jehovah, He hath also rejected thee from heing 
hing'^ Overwhelmed with remorse, Saul confessed his fault, though 
still jdcading that ho had done it for fear of the people, and prayed 
Samuel to x)ardou his sin and to turn back and join him in worship¬ 
ping Jehovah. Samuel refused and reiterated the sentence. As he 
turned to depart, Saul caught at his prophet’s mantle, but only tc 
receive a new sign of his fate. The mantle was rent, and Samuel 
said that even so had Jehovah rent the kingdom of Israel from Saul, 


A place in the extreme south of Judah, which of course must not be confounded with 
Mount Carmel hi the nui-th. A sin against which Saul was most aeolouv. 
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and given it to a neighl)our of In^, who \va« better tlian liiiiiseU’. 
He confirnKid the sentt^nce by a solemn assev<'ration : “ The Stiienoth 
OF Israel will not lie nor repent, for He is not a nuin that he 
should reXK'nt! ” ‘It is beyond the power of human judgment to 
decide what might have been the result, oven at this last moment, 
if Saul had betaken himself to public humiliation and im])ortunate 
prajuT; but his only prayer wUvS to he saved from public humilia¬ 
tion. lie entr<*,ated Samuel to lionour him before the peoi)lo by 
turning again to join in the .sacrifices. Samuel consenteai; hut ho 
used the opportunity to inflict the sentence of dt^ath on He 

sent for the king of Anialek, who approached with (w<*ry mark of 
outward deference, believing that “ the bithTiiess of death was past.” 
The pity we ani tempted to feel for him is silenced by Samuel’s 
declaration of the justij;') of his doom ; “ As thy sword hath made 
women childless, so shall thy mother he childh'ss among women.” 
And Samuel hewed Agag in pieces Indbre the Lord in Gilgal. 

This was Samiiers last int«?rview with Saul, for whom ho still 
retained thaLaffcction, which is a strong tribute to the better features 
of Saul’s character. .While Saul went to Jjis royal residence at 
Oilx?ah, Samuel returned to his house at Jlamah, when; he mourned 
for Saul with a prolong(‘d bitterness, which at last incurred the 
repnx)f of CumI, who had new work for him to perform in the 
designation of Saul’s successor. Meanwhile Jeh(.)vah’s repcuitance at 
Jiaving made Saul king is einphaticjilly reyK-atcd.*** 

§ 8. Samuel was recalled from the indulgerjco of his grief by a 
command to fill a horn with the c(')nsccratc<l oil laid up in the taber¬ 
nacle, and to go to Bethlehem, where God had chosen a king among 
the sons of Jf.sse, the grandson of Boaz and Huth,“ and the heir of 
their wealth and distinction in the city. To remove his fear of 
Saul’s .anger, the prophet is direct{;d to take with him a heifer, and 
to invite Jesse to a sacrifice. His arrival caused much alarm, hut 
lie as.sured the elders that he came in peace, and hade th(?m and the 
house of Jesse to sanctify themselves for the sacrifice. Th(-re the 
family of Jesse made a gwdly show. To his distinction as the 
chief man of thO city he added that of an age remarkable in those 
degenerate days,®® and he was surrounded by all his eight sons, 
cxceyit the youngest, who seems to have l) 0 (‘n of small consideration 
in the family, and accordingly was sent abroad to tend the sheep 
Struck with the noble figure of the eldest son, Eliah, the very 
counterpart of Saul, Samuel said to liimwilf, “Surely the auointed 
of Jehovah i.s before me: ” but he was warned not to J*»'idge a second 
time by so false a standard. Jehovah said to him, ** Look not on his 
countenance, or on the hH<jht of Mr stature, because I have refused him ; 


“ 1 Sam. XV., xvi. 1, “I Sam. xvl. .See the pedigree in the Notes and lHustrations (B). 

2 Siun. xvli. 12. 
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for it is not as man seeth, for man lookctli on tho outward appear¬ 
ance, but Jehovah lookcth on the heart. In like manner the prophet 
rejected Abiiiadab the second, Shamiuah tlie tliird, and all tlie rest 
of the seven. S'aniuel asked Jesse, “ Are. all thy cliildren here 'i ” 
^ol there still remained the youngest, who was with the sheep! 
“ Send and h.tcli him,” siiid the prophet, “ for we will not sit dow'n 
till he come.” Soon there entered a fair youth, with reddish or 
auburn hair, and keen bright (jyes,®^ his beautiful countenance flushed 
with lus healthy occupation, and his whole aspect pleasant to behold. 
Then J^vah said to Samuel, “ Up and anoint him; for this is 
lie-! ” In the prosouco of his brctliren, Samuel poured the horn of 
sacred oil uiKiii his head, and tlicu returned to his house at Jlamah, 
liaving pirformcd his last public act. From that day forth tlu^ 
Spirit of Jehovah’came on David QH}io bdoued*'), for such was 
the name of Jesse's youngest son, the ne\#‘root” of the princely 
trilic of Judah, the first true king of Israel, and the greatest, since 
Abraham, of the progenitors of the Christ, who, as David’s son, was 
“anointed” in his anointing. 

This is all that we are distinctly told of David’s early life in 
Scripture', the siiTi]lie records ol \Yliich must not lx; coiilainiiiated with 
tlio oriental legends, nor even illustrated, wdthout the greatest caution, 
from the Jewish traditions which are recorded by Joseijhus. It may 
Ix! w'l'll here to notice the true tiuthorities for the life of David. 

(1.) Each of the three prophets, with whom David lived in. tlus 
closest intimacy, Sannu'l, Cad, and Nathan, wrote a memoir of that 
part of his life which carnc respectively under their notice.** Wo 
may lx; quite sure that l^amucl, from the time of bis mission to 
Jli'thlchem, wonhl watch David’s airecr with the decqx'st interest, 
and that ho w’ould record all that he could h‘am of him and his 
ancestry in the history of his own times, which wo cannot doubt to 
have b< 3 cn the occupation of his last yem-s at Hamah, “the Book of 
the rroiihit Bnrnudf Tho close relatioirmaiutaiued between David 
and the prophet is shown by the former talcing refuge with the 
latter when he fled from tho court of Sa\il. Gad joincxl him in his 
wanderings, and lived at his court; and hfathaii was the faithful 
mentor of his later ycare. Though these Ixwks ha^e not anne down 
to us in. their original form, wo cannot doubt that we have their 
substance, and generally their actual oontouts, in the Fint and 
ISecmid Books of Sa^svml, with 1 Kings i,, ii. Indeed it is strictly in 
accordance with the Hebrew idiom to read the passage in Ghronichs, 

tho book (y history) of Samuel the seer, and Nathan the prophet, 
and Gad the seer,” that is, their joint conqx)sition, which could 
then hardly be other tlian tliat which we still have under tho double 
title of tho Books of Siimuel and of the Kings. 


« 1 Sam. xvi. 13 in the Hebrew'. 


1 Cbron. xxix. 29. 
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(2.) Another contemporary authority was the “ Chronicles (or 
State Papers) of King David a rc'cord which David undertook 
with his characteristic love of truth and order. I'liat the substance 
of this work is preserved in the “ First Book of Chronicles’^ is clear 
from its very form. Beginning from Adam, with tJie genealogies, 
which the Jews justly regarded as the biusis of all liistory, and in 
them giving the most minute account of the tribe of Judah and the 
line of David,** it dismisses Saul with the genealogy of his family, 
and only breaks out into the form of a consecutive narrative with the 
battle in which ho died and from which the reign of Davj^, Icxjgan.® 
The rest of the book is occupied entirely with the history of DaVid. 

(3.) Of still deeper interest for the trac knowledge of David, as a 
man and as the servant of Jehovah, are his I’saums, which serve aa 
a mirror for his very nature, which wc would venture to compare in 
this resp(*ct to Cicero’s ^«ters, were there not a sort of profanation in 
naming the most earnest strains in which the heart of man has ever 
been pourcHi out as in the sight of God, beside such revelations as a 
man of many infii*mities chose to make to his familiar friends. 
There are many critical difiiculties in deciding which of the Psiilms 
are David’s and on what occasions they w'ere written; wdiat weight 
should be given to the titles (many certainly erroneous) and what 
to internal evidence; but there remains an ample store of his own 
undoubted utterances, of the doeixsst intcirest not only for his own 
life, but in which his is the very pattern of the experience of 
humanity, and himself the type of the “ Hon of Man ” the true liead 
of the human race. The “tlirccfold cord” of personal experience, 
sympathetic utterance on behalf of humanity in general, and Mes¬ 
sianic prophecy, must not be loosed in tlie vain attempt to discrimi¬ 
nate each strand. In some sense all that David says of himself 
iDelongs to every servant of Jehovah, and to the chief servant and 
son, who was the antitype ^ all the rest. 

From tliese sources of iraormation wo can gather that David was 
of a beautiful, though not a commanding person, strong and agile, 
and endowed with the exquisite organisation of the ]X)et and the 
musician. As the youngest in a large family, ho was subject to the 
scorn of his elder' brothers, and his occupation as a shepherd was 
that which is usually allotted in the Fast to servants, women, and 
dependents, as we see in the cases of Rachel and Zipporah, Jacob 
and Moses. But these apparent disadvantages became the very life- 
springs of his manly and devout character. It is of course impossible 
to draw the line of distinction between his life before and after his 
designation by Samuel; but we may well believe that tliose elements 
of character were already forming, which began to shine forth when 

1 Cbron. xxviL 24. o* Of course the continuation of this and the othf'r 

genealogies belongs to the ultlmato Ibnn of the book. i Chroa x. 
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the spirit of Jehovah came tix)on him. Tho lonely watches which 
lie k(?pt by night, amidst the pastures for which Bethlehem was 
famed, opened his mind to revelations only surpassed by those made 
to later shepherds in the same fields at tho advent of his Son and 
J^ord. If he did not, like them, actually hear the heavenly host 
praising God and saying, “ Glory to God in the highest !• Peace on 
earth! Good will to man! ” ho was taught by the inward voice of 
God’s Spirit to utter the same strains to the music of his harp; and 
his Psalms show how hc'used the imagery spread out before his eyes 
by da\ynd night.**® At this time he must have first acquired the 
art wf^h gave him one of his chief claims to mention in after 
times—“ the sweet singer of Israel.” But the character thus 
formed was not that of a religious recluse, unfitted for the active 
work of life. The personal prowess which he proved by his cele¬ 
brated combat with a lion and a bcarlfia defence of his father’s 
flocks,®* appi'ars to have been also exercised in conflicts with Bedouin 
robbers or Pbilistino marauders, for on his first introduction to 
Saul, ho is already known as “a mighty valiant man, and a 
man of war.” At the sjimc time Tie had already a reputation 
for tho prudence wliich distinguished him in after life, and which 
was doubtless the fruit of the self-reliance denumded by his posi¬ 
tion in his fathers house. It seems proloable that he found conge¬ 
nial companions in his nephews, Abishai, Joab, and Astihel, the 
sons of Zeruiah, and Amasa, the son of Abigail, who were probably 
about his own age, and who afterwards became his most famous 
champions in war, though tho cause of many a trouble from their 
want of sympathy with tho gentler side of his character. 

§ 9. To complete his qualifications for hia future dignity, David 
was introduced to the court of Siml; and, after being displayed to 
the nation as a rival of tho king even in warlike fame, his character 
was braced by a long persecution. The difficulties which appear on 
the comparison of tho sixteenth and seventeenth chapters of Samuel, 
as they stand in our text,™ may arise from the interweaving of 
different narratives in an order not strictly chronological. Tliere is 
an evident reason for placing tho departure of Jehovah’s .spirit from 
Saul in immediate cojitrast with its descent oil David but the 
natural order of the events, after David’s anointing, will bo found, 
we think, in tho passage which occurs as a retrospective episode in 
the story of Goliath.™ Tho naiTativo is commonly misunderstood 

•* See 1?saUns vit, viii., xi-x., xxii., xxiii., had a natural aptitude and early trainiriS' 
xxlx., xlii., bcW., cxlvil., and many othui’s. for war. 

w 2 Sam. xxiii. ]. '<’Thc Vatican MS. of the LXX. omiti 

1 Sam. xvii. 34, 35. xvii. 12-31, and also xvii. 54-xvlii. 6. See 

® 1 Sam. xvl. 18. Even if we adopt below, note 
another explanation of these words (see u i Sam. xvl. 13,14. 
below, ^ 9) we must supyiose him io have 1 Sam. xvii. 12. 
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by its not being seen that this vietory^vas the crowning incident of 
a long carniKiign 

We are told that “there was sore war against the Philistines all 
the days of Saul;”’* and the whole system of Gods dealings with 
Israel justifies our supposing that Saul’s crowning act of disobedience 
was followed by a fresh assault of these enemies. The Philistines 
gathered their armies at Ephes-dammim (tlie Bounds of Ijlood)^ be¬ 
tween Shochoh and Azekah, on the liorder between their own great 
plain and the highlands of Judah.’* Saul and the iiuax of Israel 
were gathered to oppose thom;’^ and anioug those who ^jijjilowed 
him were the three eldest sons of Jesst;—Eliah, Ahinatiul), ana Sham- 
inah.’* Not on one occasion only but habitually, as wo jinlgo from 
the nature of the case, Jesse sent Pavid to enquire of his brothers’ 
welfare and to supply their wants.” With his natural courage 
animated by the knowle<t^j of his high destiny, we may Ik; assured 
that David w'ould not neglect the opjxwtunity afforded, hy his visits 
to the camp, to begin irj'cgular essays in the art of war. The taunt 
of his brother EUah, that he had come down in “the pride and 
naughtiness of his heart, to sec the .battle,” ’* seems to breathe 
}pak)U.sy rather than contempt. The sup]X)sition that he had ciiga,gal 
in successful skirmishes with the Philistines as a visitor to the cam]f, 
and that, liltc our own Alfred, ho had relieved the tx'dium of the 
watches by his miuslrelsy, will ac-count for his being known to Saurs 
servants as “ a iniglity valiant imxn, and a man of war, and jxrudent 
in affairs;” as well as “cunning in jdaying on the harp.”’'* * 

Meanwhile the mind of Saul wiis oppressed hy this new war and 
by the foresight of the fate denounced by Samuel. “ The spirit of 
Jehovah,” which bad descended upon him when he was anointed, 
now “departed from him; and an evil spirit from Jehovah terrified 
him.”*** His servants, who Ixgan to ex|>erience the terrible caprices 
of a despxt’s incipient madness, advisjed him to try the charms of 
music, always jx»w(;rfal agairxst melancholy, and believed in the cast 
to posse»i a magical infiiiejice over wild and venomous iK'asts.as well 
as savage men. Saul consented; and sent to Bethlehem for David, 
who was recommended to him on the grounds just now stated. 
Jesse sent his son With a present to the king; and that harp, which 
has since chcerfMl many a jxrturbcd spirit, refreshes! the soul of Saul, 
and <li.spellcd his evil fancies.*^ ’I'lic narrator of this incident very 


w 1 Sam. xlv. 52. 

ij"* J Sum. xviL 1. Ephea-dammim lay 
«m the mountain {(>rmiTig tbo south side of 
the valley of lOlah ( ifui Ttivebinili), 

which is proiMLbly that now called Karfy 
es iiumt (Valfry of the Acacia). It lies 
about fourteen miles south-west of .Tnni- 
salotri, on the road to Gaxa, and is inter¬ 
sected by a torrent whose hed is full of 


round prljbles, like those which David 
I»icked out of the brook. Kphes-dammlm 
is elsewhere culled Pas-dammim, 1 Chron. 
xi. 13. 

1 Sara. xvii. 2. 1 Sam. xvii. 13 

’’’’ I Sam. xvil. 17. 1 Sam. xvil. 2H. 

1 Sam. xvi. 18. 

1 Sam. xvJ. 14. 

« 1 Sam. xvL 16-20, 23. 
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naturally connocta tlie favour gained by David’s success with his 
ultimate advaiic(‘inent at the court of kSaul, who obtained Jesse’s 
consent to David’s remaining with him, and made him his annour- 
bearei'.®* Hut it does not follow that this to(.)k place at once; and 
such a view is quite iiiconsistent with the plain statement, that 
D}ivi<l returned from Saul to feed his father’s sheep at Bethlehem.^ 
Ilis departure from the court explains Saul’s forgetfulne^js and 
Abner’s ignorance of his j)erson and family.*^ The commander of 
the forces was not lik(‘ly to trouble himself al)oi\t the young shepherd 
miristnH and, to say nothing of the proverbially short memory of 
kings for their benefactors, Saul liad chiefly seen him in his hours 
of madness. Such is what wc may safely infer to hav'o been the 
course of events Ixdbre the encounter with Goliath, without professing 
to decide whether they all occurrotl durinaj^ie encampment opjK>site 
to Kphes-dummim, or in part at an carlie^XTiod of the campaign.®-' 

Let ns return to the liostile arnikts at Ephes-<lamniini. The cam])s 
of Philistia and Israel wore pitclied njx)n two heights, separatai by 
the valley t»f Elah, jicross which the hosts confroiited one another in 
battle array morning after morning. A strange cau.se delayed their 
conflict. Every morning a champion of Gath, named Goliath,*"* 
came fortli out of tin; camp of the I’hilistines, and stalked down into 
the valley to ofler single combat. His height w.as six cubits and a 

1 Sam. xvl. 21, 22. w I Sam. xvii. 16. of David's life; and wc etUl have to <‘H. 

I Sam. xvil, 55. counter the diftlcxilty of finding their 

*>•’ 'I’lio above view of tlie coxirse. of events proper place in tiie narrative, for we «in- 
assumes the correetto-ss of th“ rcc 'ive<l not treat them as ajKjcryphal. 
t 'Xt. That of the Vatican MS. of the •'® It has I>etn coi\jcctured that he w'as 
LX.X. would lead us to supftfwe that Davlil one of the giant rgee of the liepbaim, some 
was r. tained at the court of Saul from his of wliom took reUige from the Ammonitos 
iirst intro<laction, growiiip;. in his favour, with the Philistines (Dent. ii. 20,21; 2 S.‘im. 
and l>ocoming his arn»our-lvi*arer (1 Sam. xxi. 22). His height is variously stated; 

xvi. 14-23). in that capacity he was about in the Hebrew text six cubits and a span 
the king's i\o.r.'«)n when Goliath defied the (or 11 feet inches, taking the cubit at 
annic's of Israel (I Sam. xvii. J-11), and ho 21 inches); by tJie LXX. and Jos»'Vlm.s 
stepptHl forth in the mid.st of the veti'ran four cubita and a span (J feet lot inches), 
^warriors to accept the challenge (l Sam. l’he,re is also some confu.sion about his 

xvii. 33). Sfiul’s rcuionstrance is certainly name; as Elhanan is said to have slain a 
caimblc of 1>cing understood as nddressi;<l Goliath of Gath, whose description is like 
to a youth known and loved, and for whose tliat of the text (2 sam. xxl. Jft); but tlie 
safety he feared; though, if David luxd parallel pa.ssage in 1 Chron. xx. 5 gives 
been Saul’s artnonr-boarer, we con scarcely “ Lahmi, tlie brother of Goliath the GSttite.” 
understand his not h.aving proved the } l?’rom these two passages we may infer 
w^eight of his armour, or his preference for that a certain giant of Gath, whose name, 
the simple weapons of a shepherd (1 Sam. llapba, seems to connect him with the Ut?- 
xvii. 38-40). The dilRciilties seem to be pliaim, had five, sons, Goliath, Ishbl-ii'mc*, 
very plausibly removed by the omission of .Sivph, T.ahmi, and a llfth who is not immed, 
xvii. J2-31 anc^xvii. 55-xvUi. 6; but hut distingui.shcd as having six fingers and 
whence did the Hebrew and the other toes on each hand and foot. Wo may here 
MSS. of the LXX. obtain tiiosc piussages? mention the ancient poem on David’s vic- 
If not integral parts of tlie text in tlie tory over Goliath, whicJi is appended b> the 
place where they stand, they must at least Psilms in the LXX., but which scarcc'iy 
be portions of some of the ancient records J read-s like David’s orvn oompositiou. 

O. T. HlS’l*. z 
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8|)an; he was armed in full panoply of brass (a rare thing in thewe 
days, and especially among the Israelites),*'^ and a coat of mail 
weighing 5000 shekels. His spear-head of iron, a metal then much 
rarer thiin brass, weighed 600 shekels; and its shaft was like a 
weaver’s beam. Before him marched an armonr-lx^arer,. canyiug his 
shield; and the whole description resembles, what it perhaps siig- 
g(istcd, the poet’s moonlike orb of Satan’s shield, and his spear, like 
“ the mast of some great ammiral.” With a Voice answering to his 
form, he demanded of “ the sereant/i of Sanl ” to find a warrior to 
meet him, a lVec*-bt)rn Philistine, and proposed that tlie natiii^ whoso 
champion was defeated should serve the other. His appearance 
struck dismay into Saul and all his ix;ople; they stood niotiunless 
throughout the day; and at length, the defiance having been U'- 
peated in the evening, lx>th armies retired to their camps.®® 

This scene had be<^n reix?ated for forty days, when David retnrnoil 
to the camp on a visit to his brethren. He reached the circle t>f 
baggage outside the camp at the moment when both armies were 
drawn up, and the battle cry was already raised. The temptation 
Wiis irresistible. He left tbe bread and |>arehed corn and 011^*0808, 
which he had brought as juvsents for his brothers ami their captain, 
with the guard of the baggage, and ran infi> the ranks wliere his 
brethren stocKi. As he spoke to them, the champion of Gath a^)- 
j>roached and uttered his defiance, and all who stCKxl near lied Ixilbre 
him. 'I’he Spirit which rested iij)on David moved him with in¬ 
dignation at such a reproach on Israel. “ Who,” he asked, “ is this 
Philistine, that he should defy the armies of the living God ? ” 'i'he 
hystanders told him that Saul would give his daughter to the man 
who should kill the Philistine, and enrich him greatly, and make 
his hoiistj free in Israel. Heedless of the taunts of Eliab, who ro- 
bukcxlhis presumption with the authority of an elder brother, David 
repeated his enquiries, till his words came to the ears of 8aul. VVlien 
brought before the king, he bade Israel dismiss their fear, for he 
would go and fight with the Philistine. Not with proud contempt, 
hut with generous anxiety, Saul reminded him that he was but a 
you til, and tbe philistine a warrior from his youth. But David 
had a shepherd's exploits agaimst wild bcfists, not to boast of, but to 
plead in, support of his faith, that “Jehovah, who had delivered him 
out of the paw of the lion, and out of the paw of the bear, would 
deliver him out of the hand of the Philistine.” “ Go I and Jehovah 
be with thee! ’* said SauJ, his own early trust in GchI rGviv(,*<l by th(‘ 
contagion of example. He arm(‘d David for the comlyit in his own 
armour, and girded him with his own sword; but David, after the 


Comp. 1 .Sam. sJM. 19-22, Ev4?u when 
givfs I»avi*i hia own. armour, wc road 
of a i» aMii uolmoVand a «oaV of mait Imt 


not of the gwaroH and target of brai'.< 
((Jomp, 1 Souu xvii. 5, u with I Sam. w.i. 
Sfj). w 1 Stun, .xvli, *1*11, 
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first few steps, cast them olF as an untrial encumbrance, and betook 
himself to tliose shepherds’ weapons, for their skill in which we 
have already seen that his countrymen were famous. T'be only 
anus of David were his shepherd’s staff and slinj;, with five pebbles 
which he took from the watercourse and placed in his pouch. The 
Philistine's sccjrn for the ruddy youth swelled into rage at the mode 
of his attack, “ Am I a dog,” he askinl, “ that thou comest to me 
Avith staves?” he seems to have overlooked the sling, “and he 
cursed him by his gods.” David answered his threats with the calm 
certaintHlof victory, which Ixifitted a champion who avowed that 
the battle was Jehovah’s. Botli advanced, Diivid with the swiftness 
of foot for whicli ho was famous; but IxJore his foe came close, he 
t<.x)k {I sloiie from his bag, and slung it into the forehead of tlio Phi¬ 
listine, who fell to the ground upon his David rushed in and 

stood iqK)U him, and drawing the Philisfflne’s own sword from its 
sheath, cut off his head. At this siglit the Philistine army fled, 
pursued by Israel with great slaughter as far as Gath, and even to 
the gates of ICkron : whence the victt)rs returned to spoil their camp. 
David’s own trophies were the head, the armour, and the sword of 
the fallen champion. The first he exposed at Jerusalem; the second 
lie put in his own tent; and the last he laid up in the talx'rnacle at 
Noh, till he took it for his own weapon in his time of need.®® 

As David bad gone fi^th to the encounter, Saul had asked Abner 
whose son the young man was; but Abner could not tc'll him. 
Saul rejxjatcd the enquiry of David himself, Avhen Abner ushered 
the youth into his presence, with the head of the Philistine in his 
hand ; and on Uiarning his father’s name, Saul sent to ask Jesse to 
let David remain in his presence, and he made him his armour- 
Ijeamr. But Saul gave liini more than the sunshine of royal favour, 
the warm love of his impulsive nature; while his stiii Jonathan con¬ 
ceived for David an afft;ction which at once ripened into one of those 
friendships that have become proverbial in history; the perfect 
union of the “friend that sticketh closer than a brother.” They 
made a covenant, which was faitlifully observed even when Saul 
liecamc David's enemy, and according to tlie cu^om in such cases, 
Jonathan clothed David with his own garments, to his sword and 
how and girdle.®® 

In this new position, David confirmed the character for prudence, 
which had at first been given him. Employed by the king in. various 
important matters, he is repeatedly said to have “ behaved himself 
wisely in all^his ways,” “ more wisely than all the servants of Saul,” 
and the reason is given, “Jehovah was with him.”®^ He needed all 

l Sam, xviL 20-54. j necnis a dcclsivo proof of the ti ne order <>1 

w 1 Sam. xvl. 21, 22, xvii. 25-xviil, 4. the story. 

Tlio comi>arIson of xvl. 22 with .will 2 j Sam. xviii. 5, M, 15,30. Tibe margin. 
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his pnidence, for Saul’s love began soon to turn to jealousy. It is a 
very interesting question, whether any tidings of Samuers visit to 
Bethlehem had reached the court. It is alike difficult to understand 
the keeping of such a secret, and the conduct of Saul anti Jonathan 
to David if it had transpired. But something may be iiscrilied, on 
the one hand, to the jealousy between Judah and Benjamin,®* which 
would lead tlie elders of Bethlehem to keep a secret so vital to their 
tribe; or something, on the other supix>sition, to the tatalism of Saul 
and the romantic generosity of Jonathan, combined with his faith in 
the providence of Jehovah. On the whole we can hardly t£Slik that 
David was yet viewed as Haul’s anointiKl successor, though Jonathan 
afterwards recognises him in that character, and Haul ojHjnly de¬ 
nounces him as a rival.*® The first <xjC{ision for this jealou.sy was 
given by the songs of Hebrew women, who eann; out of every 
city to greet the victors on their return from the war with the Phi¬ 
listines; and, as tliey troo])ed forth “singing and dancing, witli 
tabrets, with joy, and instnunents of music,” they added to their 
%vontcd acclamation, 

" Saul hatli slain his Vtousands,“ 

the ros][K)usc of the whole chorus, 

“ Asi) David his ti5S thousands." 

From that hour, Saul viewed David with the evil eye, and liis fits 
of melancholy hecajne charged with impiUies of murder. On the 
very next day, he twice cast his sjiear at David as he sat at the 
royai table, and David only escap(‘tl by lleeing from Saul’s presence. 
The king’s saner hours w'ere haunted by a jealous fear, which in- 
criiased with David's prosjKjrity.®^ He removed him from his office 
about his person, and made him captain over a thousand; but the 
only result was that David Iwcame better known and more Ixiloved 
hy all the people.®® Haul then began to plot more systematically 
against his life. He offered to perform the promise held out to the 
conqueror of Goliath, by giving him his daughUT Merab; urging 
him to win the prize by new enterprises, in which ho hoi>ed he 
might fall by the hand of the Philistines. After all, when the 
time for the marriage arrived, Merab was given to another. Mean¬ 
while Haul’s second daughter, Michal, had become enamoured of 
David; and Saul, with the low ciuming of a diseased mind, saw 
another opixjrtimity for his destruction. He employed his servants 
to demand of David a dowry which could only he procured by the 
slaughter of a humlred Philistines; hut David went down with his 

of onr vereitm g^v«j " he prospered and Jemin, Judg. xx. IS. 

»e may well understand it of that ixirfect 1 Sam. x\. 16, 31. Still later ho ac- 

union of prudence and auc-cesa which I knowlcxlgoa David as his dostinotl sne- 
nuirk.-. the very prcwfierous man. cossiir, 1 .Sam. x.tiv. 20, xxvl, 25. 

D-'sides other proofii of this, Judah bad i Sam. xvlif. 12, 15. 

been the loader In the massacre of Bon< ^ I Sam. xviii. 13,14,10. 
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own troop and slew two liundred, and laid tlieir bloody sjxjils at 
i^anrs feet, thus at once disappointing the hope of his destruction, 
and leaving him no excuse for breaking his word.®® He hecaruc the 
king’s son-in-law; and, as ISa\il would natiu'ally keep up appear¬ 
ances, this was probably the occasion of his elevation to the com¬ 
mand of the body-guard, a jxjst only second to that of Abner.®' 
'David’s wife proved, like Jonathan, his faithful friend; for wliich 
Saul only hated him the more; and “ became his enemy continu¬ 
ally.” He no longer concealed his thoughts, but ordered Jonathan 
and hisHburtiers to kill David. Jonathan, however, tried the eftVet 
of an ranicst remonstrance with liis father, contriving that David 
should overhear tlie conversation, so as to be assured of Saul’s real 
feelings; and the result was the restoration of David to Saul’s 
tavour.®* 

§ 10. This reconciliation lasted only f»^ a short time. David’s 
exploits in a new war with the Philistines again provoked the fury 
of Saul, who nearly jiinned him to the wall with his spear for the. 
scKJond time. David tied to his house, roujid which Saul set a 
watch during tlie night, intending to kill him in the morning.®® 
Michal savtxl her husbsuid’s life by letting him down out of a 
window. She placed an image in his bed, and told Saul’s mes¬ 
sengers that he wsis sick. Saul’s persistent demand to have him 
brought to him exposed ^lie deception, which Michal boldly justified. 
Meanwhile David went to Samuel at liamah, and dwelt w’ith liini at 
Naioth (the pastures) near the city, among the “ schools of the 
prophets,” where David doubtless cultivated liis native gifts of 
psalmody by more systematic instruction than he had yet received. 
When the mossciigcrs sent by Saul to take him saw the a)mpauy of 
the prophets pmphesying, with Samuel at their head, tlie Spirit of 
God fell upon them also, and they prophesied. This was re])eatcd 
thrice; and at last Saul went himself. No sooner had he reached 
the well of St^jhu, at the foot of the hill of Hamah, tJiau the spirit 
of G(xl ctimc upon him, and he prophesied all the way as he wont 
to Naioth. There he stripped off his outer clothes, and fell down 
before Samuel, proi)hcsying all that day and ni§iit. Well might 
this melancholy exhibition of reluctiiut homage, so different from 
his first willing reception of the divine spirit, cause the repetition of 
the surprise then uttered in scornful incredulity, but now grounded 
in sad cxiierience, which gave new force to the proverb: “ Is Saul 
also among the prophets V ” 

*‘01 Sum. xviii. lT-27. w Psalm lix. is referred to this occasion, 

l Sam. xviii. 5. Uoiv, as before, the ou the authority of the title. 
oi)iinexion of ilioui;bt iu the writer's mind J*** In Hebrew a proof that 

muy have Ivf'n lavferivd to the exact Miclial liad brought into the house of David 
chronological order. that domestic Idolatry 'trhich has often come 

I Sam. xviii. 2^-xix. 7 | under our notice. i Sam. xix. 
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Saul seems to have returned from Eamah, i^rofcssing to bo n*- 
conciled to David, whom he expected to resume his place at court; 
but David only left his refuge at Eamah to appeal to Jonathan 
against his father’s persecution.^® Ho obtained his friend’s consent 
to a decisive experiment on Saul’s intentions; and they arranged a 
meeting, at which David was to learn his fate. At the same time, 
they roneweti their covenant, with tlio remarkable addition of the 
oath which Jonathan required of David, evidently in anticipation of 
his succeeding to the crown; “ Thou shalt not cut off thy kindness 
ftom my house for everj no! not when Jehovah hath cuCSoff the 
enemies of Davi<l every one from the face of the earth; ” and David 
solemnly ratified tliis covenant for his descendants as well as him¬ 
self, and afterwards observed it faithfullyThe next day vras the 
feast of the new moon ; jg^d, instead of appearing at the king’s table, 
David hid himself in the place agreed upon with Jonathan, a groat 
heap of stones, called Ezel, in a field near the residence of Saul. 
Saul sat down to the banquet with Abner aud .Jonathan, and said 
nothing of David’s aliscnce, but found an excuse for him in his own 
mind, on the ground of ceremonial uncleanncss. On the second 
day, however, his suspicions were thoroughly roused, and he de¬ 
manded of Jonathan the cause of David’s absence. Jonathan’s 
reply, that be had given David leave to attend a family fe.ast at 
Bethlehem (where in fact David may have^ spent these two days), 
brought down his father’s rage upon his own head. With the 
deepest insult upon his birth, Saul taunted him with his friendship 
for David; told him that his kingdom would never be established 
during David’s life; and ordered him to fetch him, that he might bo 
slain. When Jonathan remonstrated, Saul hurled his s^Dear at him, 
as he had done twice before at David; and Jonathan left the room in 
fierce anger. The next morning he went out to the field where 
David was hiding; and his manner of directing his attendant to 
gather up the arrows he shot gave David the signal to fiy for his 
life. But first he came o\it from his hiding-place; and the friends 
renewed their covenant before parting, and with embraces and tears, 
in which David Wf s the more vehement, they parted only to meet 
s^ain for one brief interview.'® It was reserved for David to give 
the last proof of his affliction for Jonathan by bis lamentation over 
his untimely fate, and the protection which he gave to his son Me- 
phibosheth. Meanwhile he found himself a solitary exile, soon to 
be hunttnl ** like a partridge on the mountains.” 

The conqueror of Goliath now sought shelter from th? Philistines; 
but first he betook himself to Nob, where the tabernacle then stood. 
The high priest, Ahimcleoh,'® was alarmed at his coming alone; 


*** 1 Sam. XX 25-29. 

1 .Sam. XX 1-24. 
»** 2 S.im. ix xxi. 7. 
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but David pretended an urgent commission from Saul; and, saying 
that he htvd apjx>intcd his servants to meet him at a certain place, 
he asked five loaves of bread for himself and these imaginary at¬ 
tendants. The high priest had none but the old shew-bread, whiq^ 
had just been rcmovetl and re];)laced by the hot loaves, for it was 
the beginning of the Sabbath; and he gave this to David, on his 
assunince that he and his attendants were undefiled. This act was 
in direct violation of the law ; but our Lord refers to it as justified, 
by necessity, in illustration of the great principle, “I will have 
mercyipfid not sacrifice,” which oveiTides the more letter of the 
ixwitive law.*®^ David’s next care was to arm himself. With the 
ambigtious explanation, that he had had no time to take his weapons 
because the kintfs business required haste, he asked for a sword or 
spear; and the high priest gave liim the sword of Goliath, which 
liad been laid up behind the epliod. Wc^nnot think that Ihwid’s 
excuses im|K»s(Kl vqyon the high priest; but rather that Ahimelech’s 
readiness to aid him was a sign of his attachment to David’s cause, 
founded ]X!r)»aj)s on some knowledge of his divine designation. If 
any such fading influenced him, howtwer, he kept it to himself, and 
did not consult the oracle on David’s behalf, as Saul afterwards 
charged him with doing, on the report of Doeg, Jiis chief herdsman, 
who happtjned to witness the transaction.^®* 

From Nob David fled to Achish king of Gath; hut the Vhilistine 
chieftains showed so quick a memory of his slaughter of Goliath,'®® 
that he only saved his life by feigning the madness of a slavering 
idipt; and Achish dismissed him with contempt. lie feund a refuge 
for liimself in the largest of the cjives in the limestoTm rocks which 
border the S7i(fdah, or great maritime plain, near Adullam, a city 
of Judah, not far from Ilcthlehcm."® Here he became establisbtHi 
as ail indcjxaident outlaw. Besides bis brethren, who fled to him from 
their neighbouring native city, he was joined by all those classes 
who arc ever ready for revolt,—debtors, malcontents, and persona in 
distress, such as those who had gathered round Jephthah in his out- 


passiip'c wc have an interesting example 
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lawry.”^ His fiither and TnoUicr he jdaced in safety witli the king 
of Moah, a people with whom the family were coniiectt!<l through 
Ruth. We must not think of David, in the cave of A<liilhim, as a 
against Saul; but rather as an indepeudout chieftain, making 
war from his own stronghold against the Philistines. Among his 
i)and of 400 men, some performed deeds of valour which gave them 
a }x*rmanent precedence among his warriors. Two such trios wore 
esi)ecially distinguished; and among the second three was Abishai, 
the s<m of David’s sister Zeruiah, whoso two other .sons, Joah and 
Asahei, probably joined David at this time, though not men¬ 
tioned by name. To this jKTiod htdongs the romantic story of the 
water of the well of Bethlehem. David (‘xpn-ssed a longing for the 
water of which he used to drink as a Ixjy; and the throe chief heroes 
cut their way through tiie army of the Philistines, wliich lav cii- 
camived in the valley of^tcphaim, to the gate of Bethlcliem, and 
brought the water to David, But, ♦witli self-denial, like that of 
Alexander in the desert of Gedrosia and Philip Sidney in his thirst 
of death at Zutphen, David inured the water on the ground, ex¬ 
claiming, “ Shall 1 drink the blood of these men, that have ])ut their 
lives in jeopardy?””* Another baiid joined him liero, of men of 
Judah and Beujamyi, under Anias;\i, the siui <d' his other sister 
Abigail; and eleven num of Gad crosse<l the Jordan to his camp,”^ 
With them jx^rhaps came the proplu't Gad, who is now first men- 
tiojjcd. Ho had probably bticu David’s cc)miy.mion in the j)rophetic 
scliool at ]{amah,and may now have Ixen sent by Samuel to c<.»(insel 
David by the word of Jehovah, 

By his direction, David left his concealment at Adullam for the 
forest of Hareth, among the hills of Judah;”* and Saul no sooner 
lieai'd of his appearance, than }»e S(,‘t out in person to limit him 
down. The king had begun to distrust his own immediate followers. 
As he sbxxi with them un<ler a grove at Ramah he taunted the men 
of his own tribe, as having no fwling for liim, and as conspiring 
with his own son on lx‘half of David, from whom they could not 
expect the benefits which would doubtless be reserved for Judah.”''* 
None responde*! to the appeal, but his Edomite officer Doeg. He 
recounted what he*'ha<l witnesiK'd at Nob, aril'ully supprcissing the 
tale by which David had deceived Ahimelocii, and julding that the 
Idgh priest had asked counsel of the oracle for David. AhiniolecJi, 
summoned to Saul's presence, denied the latter charge, and protested 
)iis ignorance of any treason on the part of David, whom he had 
treated the king’s son-in-law, honoured in his court and entrusted 
with his confidence. Saul’s fury reg.ardod this jilea as little as 

-UTh.U fw>me of these were Canuanttes 1 I Cliron. xli. «, 1&-1S. 
appears from the mention of Ahimolech 1 l Sam. xxii. 5. 
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A himcl cell’s sjicred character; and ho called on his guards to slay 
him with all the priests of Nob. When none obeyed, he repeated 
the order to l^oeg; and this son of Estiu put to death eighty-five 
priests on that one day. Nor was this all. The city of Nob was 
given up to massacre, and men, women, children, and sucklings, 
oxen, asses, and sheep, were all put to the sword, Ojie only of tiie 
sons ot‘ Ahimelech, named Abiathar, escaped and fled to David, Avho 
now saw with rtnnorse the elfoct of the deceit he had practised on 
the high priest in Doeg’s presence, and promised Abiathar his pro¬ 
tection^ We cannot tail to see in this massacre the working of the 
ourse on the house of Eli.“® 

David had now in his camp not only a propliet, but the successor 
to the high priesthood; and he plaeed his movements under the 
guidance of tlie oracle of Jehovah. With this divine SfUiction, he 
overture the fears of his followers, and felliH^on the Philistines, who 
had plundered the threshing-%oi’s of Keilah, and were besieging the 
city. Having utterly defeated the Philistines, and gaine<l great 
booty from them in cattle, David established himself in Keilah. 
Here Sanl imagined he had caught him, £is in a trap; and Davi»l, 
learning from God, l>y means of the sacred ephod, that the men of 
Keilah would give him up, left the city, witli his little baud, now 
amounting to 0(X) men, who wenj obliged to disperse themselves for 
Siifcty.^^^ David moved from one lurking-place to another in the 
wilderness of Zijdi, while Saul was in constant search of him. It 
was at this juncture that the last interview took place bt'tween 
David and Jonathan, who found his friend in a certain wood, “and 
strengthcncxi his hand in God,” assuring him that he should be king 
over Israel, and expressing the vain hope that he himself would 
be next to liim. When they luid again renewed their covenant, 
Jonathan retired to his house instead of rejoining his father. The 
Ziphites betrayed David’s movements to Saul, who left Gil)tiab, in 
quest of him, preceded by the Ziphites, tracking his very footsteps, 
like beaters after game. Thus hunted like a pirtridge over the 
hills of Judah, David flexl to the wilderness of Maoii, beyond Jeshi- 
mon, in the extreme south. Here Saul followed him so cU)se, that 
David lied from his nx)k of refuge to one side mounhiin, while 
the king was liuuting for him on its other side; whence the place 
obtained the name of Sela-hammahlekoth (the rock of divisions). 
At length Saul was allied away by the news of an iuvjision of the 
Philistines, and David betook himself to the dreary fastnesses of th(i| 
wildernc'ss Ihigodi, on the margin of the Dead Se4i.”® Saul, 

no I Sam. xxii. 9.23. I tho palm groves which suiToiinded it 
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having r(*i)eUcd the invaders, returned with 3000 men, chosen out of 
all Israel, to the pursuit of David and his little band, who were now 
hunted from rock to rock like the wild goats of that desert. It 
happened that Saul w^ent alone into a cave, where David and his 
men were hidden in tlie lateral caverns. Urge<l to use so favourable, 
an opp<}rtunity, David contented himself with creeping behind the 
king, and cutting off the skirt of his robe. But Ids heart smote him 
even for this insult to the anointed of Jchovali, hollowing Saul 
out of the cave, he cricni after liim, “ My lord the king,” and bowing 
down before him, he showed him his skirt, as a proof thi^he had 
spared his life, and made a most pathetic appeal to the king’s for¬ 
bearance, and protestation of his own innocence. 'J’hc old impulsive 
affection of Saul burst the barriers of jealous hatnul. David had 
called him Father,” and with tears he responds, “ Is this thy voice, 
my son David ?” He conC^Jses his injustice and David’s magnanimity, 
acknowledges the divine decree wh^ had given the kingdom of 
Isratil into the hand of David, and takes an oath of liim not to cut 
off his name and house in Israel. Saul returned home; but David 
remained in his fast nesses.”'’ 

About this time Samuel died; and all Israel joined to mourn for 
him, w'ith a bitterness doubtless enlianced by the fulfilment of his 
warnings concerning their chosen king. They buried him at his 
house at Hamah; and David, probably feeling that the last restraint 
on i:>aul was now removctl, retired southward to the fastnesses of the 
wilderness of Paran. Here occurred a very iuteresting episfxle in hivS 
adventures. There lived at Maon a descendant of Caleb, named 
Nabal, ixisseased of great wealth. His flocks of 3000 sheep and 1000 
goats fed on the pastures of Carmel. His wife Abigail was intelli¬ 
gent and Ix'autiful; hut tlie man himself was a mean miserable 
churl. As liis own wife said, he w-as Nabal (a fool, implying wicked¬ 
ness) by nature and by name. Amitist the festivities of his shcep- 
sluiaring, David sent ten young men, with a friendly greeting, to 
a.sk Nabal for a present. T’ho request was founded on the security 
of his flocks wliile David’s band had been near them; and it seems 
probable that Nabal had not only enjoyed immunity from any 
injury by the outl&ws, but had even boon protccte<l by them from 
the Bedouin marauders. Such appears to have been David’s mode 
of occupying his followers, and obtaining sulisistence in return for 
their services. But Nalial spurned the request and denied the claim 
jvith contempt. “ Who is David ? ” he asked, “ and who is the son 
of Jesse? There bo many servants nowaiiays that break away every 
man from his master!” Davidrectn'ved the message, and prcjiared 
to avenge the insult, vowing the deatli of every man of Nabal’s 

of Ain JvAij. from wblch the pince mountain, on tbc south bank of the 
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house. He took 400 men with him, and left 200 to guard the 
baggage; the first example of a proportion which afterwards became 
a rule.’®® Meanwhile the prudent Abigail, being informed by a 
servant of her husband’s behaviour, hastened to provide, without his 
knowledge, an abundant present of brciul, parched corn, sheep ready 
dressed, skins of wine, clusters of raisins, and cakes of figs.' Sending 
forward her servants, with the asses thus loaded, she went to meet 
David, just as he emerged from the passes of the hills. Not content 
witli entreating his forbearance, she acknowledged him as the cliampion 
who foUht the bjittles of Jehovah, and as the future leader of IsraeL 
Deploring the persecution he suffered from JSaul, she used those 
ix)wcrful and oft-quoted figures: “The soul of my lord shall be 
bound in the bundle of life with Jehovah thy God; and the souls ot 
thine enemies, them shall He ding out, as ojd of the middle of a sling f 
Her beauty and sense made a deep impresRin upon David. For the 
present, he sent her home in safety, accepting her gift, and thanking 
her for keeping him from shedding blood. Nabal had meainvhile 
feasted like a king till he was drunk; so his wife kept her news till 
the morning. The shock was h^b grcNit for his cowardice and avarice: 
“his heart died within him, and he liecame as a stone;” and in ten 
days he died. Abigail found a new husband in David, whose wife 
Michal had been given by Saul to another; and about the same 
time Da^^d also married Ahinoam of Jezreel.^®^ 

Meanwhile Saul had forgotten the promises made under his 
transient impulse of kindness and reixaitance. David s old enemies, 
the Ziphites, came to tell the king that he was again in the strong¬ 
hold of Hachilah, east of Jeshimon; and Saul again led his chosen 
army of 3000 men, under Abner, in pursuit of him. Once more 
Saul fcdl into the power of David, and was magnanimously spired. 
Informed by his spies of the position of Saul’s camp, David went 
dow’n with liis nephew Abishai by night, and found Saul asleep by 
the side of Abner, in the midst of his body-guard, with his w'ell- 
known sijear stuck into the ground beside his bolster. Abishai pro¬ 
posed to smite Saul to the earth with that spe^ar which had twice 
been hurled at David; but David left his fate in the hands of God, 
and refus4Hl to stretch forth his hand against Tiehovah’s anointed. 
They twk the spear and the cruse of water that was by his side, 
and left the camp, where all were still sunk in a sleep sent by God. 
Retiring a safe distance, to the top of a hill, David shoutixl to the 
people and to Abner, whom he taunted for the little care, wilji 
which so jaliant a man bad watched over the king's life! Saul 
Know the voice, and the scene of remonstrance, confession, and for¬ 
giveness was again rcqwated; but with some striking variations. 
^ul begged David to return to him; promising not to harm him. 


C^mp. 1 Sam. ucz. 24. m i saw. xxv. Sec tho p^Hligrce in 
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and confessing that “ho hml play<‘d the fool and, when David 
would only trust liis life to God and not to him, he ^jiirted from 
him with the words of prophetic blessing: “lilesscd be thou, my 
.son David, thou shalt both do great things, and also shalt still 
prevail.” 

This was their last interview; for David, despairing of safety 
while within reach of 8aul, resolved finally to seek slielter among 
the rhiiistines. Their yowor was now such that 8aul could scnrady 
make hc^ad against them, much less pursue David into their country; 
and, in fact, he abandoned the attempt.'*^ David went, a^beforc, 
to Achish king of Gath, no longer as a .solitary fugitive, but with 
his whole household, and his band of OOO men. This force, and 
still more |xjrhapa the knowledge that he had finally broken with 
Saul, secured him respc5ch.though the Philistine chieftains withheld 
from him their confidenB^l Achish assigned, for his residence and 
maintenance, the frontier city of Ziklag, wliicli consequently 
longod ever after to the king.s of Judah.*“ We have here the only 
note of time in the history of David’s w'an(lering.s. The whole time 
he spent in the country of the Philistintrs, that is, to hi.s departure 
for Hebron after the death of Saul,^^ vva.s a year and four montlis, 
or, according to the LXX. and Joseplms, four uiouths or a little 
more. Whichever l^e the true reading, it suggests a refiectioii on 
the evils that sprang from his want of faith and patience for w) short 
a period. His presence in Judah w^ould have given an o])])ortimity, 
which Saul could hardly have refused, for calling Jiini forth as the 
champion of Lsrael. At all events, he would have been at hand to 
retrieve the disaster, and would doubtless have l>ee!i hailed as king 
by the united voice of Israel. As it wiis, how^ever, his nation suft'ered 
a terrible defeat, which, instead of doing his best to avert, he narrow’ly 
esca]X'd taking a share in inflicting; his recognition as king of Isracd 
was ])o.stponed for seven years and a Imlf, at the cost of a civil war 
and the perman(mt alienation of Ju<lah from the. rest of Tsraid; and 
meanwhile he was involved in a course of pitiable deceit. He could 
not enjoy the protection of Achish without rendering him service 
against hi.s country. So he sallied forth from Ziklag, but instead of 
attacking Israel, fell u|)on the tribes of the southern desert of 
Shur, towards the confines of Kgypt, the Geshurites, the Gezrites, 
and the Amalekites, and exhibited their spoil to Achish as Ixaving 
l>cen won in the south of Judah and from the allied tribes of the 
^:rahmoelitca and the Kenites. To guard against detection, lie put 
to the sword every man and woman of each scdtlemcait that ho 

Here as in othpr passages, the preBent l Sfun. xxvii. 4, 5. Here is an iudiua* 
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ejtpress the degraded wickedness fanplh^d belongs to a iwricni all;'r the division of the 
b.y the, Hebrew. kingtlt>rri. 

h® I Sam. xxvt. I Sam. xxvll. l, 4. ( 2 Sam. II. l. 
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attacked. Achish himself was thoroughly imiwaed upoii, and put 
such unlimited confidence in David, that he summoned him to join 
in a grand attack which the Philistines were preparing against 
Israel; and David sank so low as to boast ()f the courage he would 
display.^^ The distrust of the other lords of the Philistines saved 
him from this dilemma. 

§ 11. We must now look hack to Saul.*** Since the death of 
Samuel and the fliglit of David, darkness had gathered alx)ut his 
declining path, like clouds around the setting sun. The prophetic 
inspira^n which had onco marked him as the servant of Jcdiovah, 
found vent, as we have seen at Hamah, in ravings scarcely to be 
distingnishetl from those of his madness. His religious zt‘.al, always 
rash, as in the vow which so nearly cost the life of Jonathan, was 
now sht>wn in ileetis of sanguiruiry violen<^ If the slaughter of the 
witches and nc'croinaiicors bo defended * the strict letter of the 
Mosaic law, which however Saul himself had long permitted to 
slumlH'r,*** the massacre of the Gibeonites was the violation of a 
covenant which formed one of the sacred traditions of the nation, and 
was afterwards visited iis such on “ the blood-stsiined house of Saul.” 
This deed may have been a sequel to Saul’s inexpiable crime, the 
massacre of the priests at Nob. The day of retribution now came. 

U'he hosts of the Philistines had assembled at the great battle-ficdd 
of Palestine, the valley of Jezreol.*®* They occuputd the soutlu.Tn 
slopes of the “ Little Ilermon,” by Shunem, while Saul and the 
Israelites were encamped on the opjwsito hills of Gilhoa. A panic 
fear seized Saul at the sight of the army of the Philistines. Fain 
would he have enquired of Jehovah; hut the high priest was a 
fugitive from his murderous wrath; he had alienated the prophets, 
and their chief wtis in the camp of David *, and (^od gave him no 
answer, “m*ither by dreams, nor by Urini, nor by prophets.” In 
his extremity, he resorted to the very impostors who had been the 
victims of his zeal. Among those who had escaped him was a 
woman who live<l at Eiwior,on the other side of the Little Hormon.*** 
Her snj>eniatunil pretensions are dcscrihtjd by the epithet “a woman 
of Oh ” (the skin or bladder), w-hich the LXX. explain as a ventri- 
locpiist.*^ Siiul went to her abode by night aift in disguise, with 

l Sum. xxvll., xxviil. 1,2. , slope of which Kndur Ktands, Is hollowed 

1 tJjim. xxviil. 3. j into oiveij, one of whicli may well havo 

3® 1 iSam. xxviii. 4,9; comp. Kx.. xxii. ! been the scene of the incanhuion of Uie 
18; I.«v. xix. 31, XX. 2? ; I3cnt. xviiL 10.11. i witch. The distance from the slopes of. 
It s!.‘enis clear that this was a late act of < Uilboa to Kndur is seven or eight milct, 
Saul's reign. i over difficult ground. 

1** 2 Sam. xxf 1-9. IS3 j Ssua. xxviii. A tradition pre- 

1*1 On the U<i>ography, see p. 400. } served by Jerome makes her the mother of 

The name still lingers attached, to a i Abner; on invenUon, probably, to acc<.vux.t 
cfinsiderable but now deserted village to j for her life having been spared. Another 
the north of the LitUo Hennon {Jrhel i tradition names Abner and Aauwa as 
The rock of the mountain, on the ’ SanlV two companions. 
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only two attendants, and desired her to brin<i; up from the dead the 
person whom he should name. Fearin;^ a snare, and having perhaps 
alroiuly some suspicions as to the quality of Ikt visitors, the woman 
only consenk'd on Saul’s taking an otdh that she should not he 
punished. She then enquired whom slie should bring up, ami 
Saul asked for Samuel. Then (to follow the narrative and reserve 
criticism for the end) the woman saw (or professed to see) the form 
of Samuel rising from the earth; and, uttering a loud cry, she 
charged Saul w'ith having deceived her, for she now knew him to 
be the king. He calmed her f(‘ars, and demanded what4|he ha<l 
seen. “I saw,” she answered, “a gtxUike form^^^ rising up out of 
the earth.” In reply to Saul’s enquiries, she further dcscrilxnl the 
apparition as that of “ an old man covered with a mantle,” doubtless 
the prophetic rolx? ahvayifWorn hy Samiiel.^'^ By these tokens Saul 
recognised Samuel, and TOwed his face to the ground, while Samuel 
asked, “Why hast thou disquieted mo, to bring me up?” Saul 
poure<l forth his sore distress, attacked as be was hy the Bhilistines 
and abandoned by Jehovah. Samuel replied tluit it was in vain to 
resort hj him, for this \vtus hut the fuliUment of his prophetic word ; 
that Jehovah had torn the kingdom out of his baud, and given it to 
David, h(‘canse he had disobeyed him in sptiring the Amah'kiks. 
He foretold his defeat hy the Philistines, and added fliat on the 
morrow Saul and his sons should be with him among the dead. 
At this sentence, Saul fell prostrate his whole length ui^m the earth, 
and fainted away with fear an<i exhaustion, for he had fasted all the 
day and night. Having, at the urgent pressure of the woman and 
his attendants, partaken of a meal, tlie best that she could j)Te{>sirc 
for him, Saul retuniod to the ojimp the same niglit.’^® 

Such is the plain narrative of Scripture, which certaiTily conveys 
the impreasion, that there w’as^ a real apparition, in tlio form of 
Samtiei, and that the words heard by Saul were uttenHl by the 
spectre. But, when we rcnicmljcr that the Scripture rolutes things 
as they appear to the •witnesses, without iiocessiirily implying their 
reality, the question still remains, whether the apparition was real 
Cf an impewture, fhi this point, opinions have b-'on divided in every 
age. All the analogy of experience, all the deductions of reasoning, 
and all the gcneml lessons of Scripture, unite in branding every fonn 
of magic and necromancy as an imposture; an<i the safest conclusion 
is to reject every claim to supernatural power or knowledge, in any 
other form than as a revelation from God himself, from the arts of 
the Egyptian priests and the oracles of the Greeks down the pitiful 
absiu-dities which find credence in our own day. Least of all can 
we admit the hypothesis of dialx)lical agency in such matters, except 

w Stfitiim, the pUirfll'of The word may df note, a$ we have seen, any pt-rwaj 

of dignity, uml <-iiiK!ciaily a Judge. .See note on p. 312; ** 1 Sam. .vxviii . 
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as tempting the impostors to deceive and the dupes to believe. 
Satan is ptinnitted to tempt men through their own desires, and 
even, as in the case of JBh, to direct the powers of nature for mis¬ 
chief, under the special control of God, and, as in the frenzy of the 
demoniacs and of Saul himself, to work up an ungovernod mind to 
madness, till it distorts the hotly with epileptic fury; but his power 
over the other world, and his communication to men of superhuman 
knowledge, are inventions unsanctioned by the word of God, while 
sober criticism pronounces the evidence in their sui)iK)rt to be in- 
tuioqugl^. If these principles be established by general reigning on 
the whole question, we are no longer bound to clear up the difficulties 
of each particular ease; and it is by committing themselves to this, 
in which the practised impostor foils them, that many are made con- 
finned dupes. It must Ixi admitted, hovmver, that the case Ixifore 
us has some peculiar features which surest, not that the woman 
w’as other than an impostor, hut that her juggleries were overruled 
by God in a way as surprising to herself as to the other witnessi's of 
the scene. Her sliriek of terror at Samuers appearance, if it prwes 
the reality of the apparition, equally disproves her claims to have 
raised him, for slie evidently expected no such result. On the other 
hand, the circumstance that Saul did not himself see Samuel, hut 
only recognised him from the woman’s description,—a description of 
a very safe generality,—^agrees witli the usual arts of these imposbirs, 
who invariably (except when optical delusions are employed) profess 
to sec, or to cause a third ^larty to see, what the enquirer himself is 
not permitted to behold.^®^ But is it possible to explain the words 
of Samuel as a delusion ? Only on tlie supposition that tlu^ lieliof 
that Samuel had come to revisit him from the dead so w^orked upon 
Saul’s mind, as to suggest through his conscience what seemed Ui 
be spoken in his car. Such cases of oral deception are common in 
the history of apparitions, and there is nothing in the matter of the 
denunciation which might not he thus accounte<l for. Saul hail long 
been aware of liis rejection, and known that David was to sucooed 
liim: the allusion to his- disobedience in sparing Aiualek is but an 
echo of Samuers reproof at the time: and tl^ jirediction of his 
defeat and death on the morrow may have been equally an echo of 
his fear. We should have had the ipaterials for a more decisive 
judgment, had we been told, as in the namitive of St. Paul's con¬ 
version, whether the king’s companions heard tlie voice that spoke 
to him: it is clear that they did not see tJie apparition. And th^ 
question involves another, as to the testimony from which the whole 
narrative was derived. The only, witnesses of the scene were the 
witch, who had eveiy motive to kcjcp it, as well as. herself, in close 

^3* As tbo. case of the modern Tt)gypiian mngidans, first made known- and altcnvards 
finally exposed, by Mr. l.>aiic. 
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concealment; and Saul’s two companions, who would speak freely 
of it alter Saul’s deatli. Tl>eir relation would he foundotl ^lartly on 
what they theiuselves witnessed, such as Ihc whole circumstances ol 
tile scene and the conversation twitween Saul and the witch, and 
jiartly on what the king chose to communicate to them, as his only 
remaiiiLug confidants, on tlieir way back to tlie camp. Different 
readers will of course form different opinions, whether the words 
introiluced by the simple phrase, “And Samuel said to Saul,” ivere 
heard by the witnesses of the scene, or were repeated to them by 
Saul as the confidence of an overburdened heart; but -we i^ilinc to 
the opinion that, had they been audible to all present, we should 
have had some notice of the fact, as we have in the case of the words 
spoken to St. Paul.^^ 

Such a night ivas a diwpal preparation for the ensuing day, whicli 
sealed the fate of Saul. But while the two armies still hang, like 
thunder-clouds, on the op^xtsing heights, let us see what is passing 
in the resvr of the Philistines. Tliero is David and his band, with 
the forces of Gath uiuier Achish, no doubt hoping that his position 
would secure him from taking any decisive part in the Irnttle. But 
he was soon relieved from liis false position. The princes of the 
-Philistines no stxjiicr stiw him than they asked, “ What do these 
Hebrews here *? ” In vain did Achish jilead his perfect ainfidence in 
David : the other lords called to mind again the old songs of the ten 
thousands slain by David ; and, dwlaring that he would side against 
theni in the battle to reconcile himself with Saul, they insisted <m 
his dismissal, ilfter a .show of great reluctance, and renewed expres¬ 
sions of confidence from Achish, David and his men departs with 
the morning light. 

Having thus escaped the great danger of having do fight i^ainst 
Israel, he found that another disaster had been ixjcasioiicxi by his 
march with the Philistines. The Amalckites had seized the opportu¬ 
nity to take vengeance for David’s forays; and wlicii he and his 
men arrived at Ziklag, the third day after leaving the Philistine 
camp, they found the city burnt, and their wives and children 
carried away as ca^itives, including the two wives of David himself. 
They wept over the ruin, and lx\gan to threaten David’s life; “ but 
David encouraged himself in Jehovah his God.” He summotiod 
Abiathar with the oracular ephod, and received the direction of 
Jehovah to pursue, with the promise of success. By means of a 
Straggler, an Egyptian slave of one of the Amalckites, whom they 
found half dead with fatigue and hunger, they fell the enemy, 
vvJio were feasting in all the disorder of security, and slaughtered 
tliem f<nr a whole night and day; only 400 of the vvhole tribe 
escaping. Besides recovering their wives and children and ail their 


13* Acu u. t. 
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projierty without any loss, they obtained a great booty in cattle 
from the enemy. A ques^tion now arose about the division of the 
sjxiil. It had happened that one-third of David’s 600 men were too 
weary, after their long march, to kc(!p up with the rest; and they 
had been left behind at the brook Besor with the baggage. As 
tliey cxcharige<l congratulations with David on his return, the 
worscr part of David’s follower's, “ all the men of Belial,” proposed 
tliat they should have no share in the siroil, David sternly forbade 
this injustice, and laid down what thenceforth became a law in 
Israel, tflkt those who stayed with the baggage should have an equal 
share, man for man, with those who went to the fight. From his 
own share of the sjnril he sent presents to the ciders of Judah, to 
Bethel, Hebron, and other cities that h<5 had frcquenteil with his 
bands, and to the friendly Arabs of the dej^, the Jerahmeclites and 
the Kenit.es.*®® 

§ 12. On the third day after this victory, David received news of 
the terrible overthrow of Saul and bis army in Mount Gilboa on the 
day of his departure. The Pbilistine.s had occupied the valley of 
tlozrcel,*'**^ and the Israelites were driven before them up the slopes 
and over the crest of Mount Gilboa with immense loss.*** The 
hottest pursuit was made after Saul and the band who kept round 
liini. His three sons, Jonathan, Abinadab, and Melchishiia, were 
slain, and he himself was mortally wourulc<.l by the Philistine 
archers. Disabled froih flight, he begged his armour-bearer to draw 
his sword and slay him, that his last moment might not he insulted 
hy the uncircumcised foes of God. On his refusal, Saul fell upon 
his own swof<l and died, and his faithful attendant, who had feared 
to raise his .hand against GckPs anointed, did not hesitate to shai'c 
his fate. On the next day, the Philistines found the b(Miies of Saul 
and liis throe sons among the dead; and messengers were instantly 
desjjatched through ail the cities of Philistia, to cornjiiand rejoicings 
in the idol temides. They carried Saul’s remains from city to city, 
and fit last de^josited the trophy in the temple of Ashhiroth. His 
head was struck from his body, and placed in the temple of Dagon, 
probably at Ashdod; while the headless trunk was exposed, with 
those of his sons, on the wall of the Canaanitish city of Bethshan. 
In tliis extremity of shanic and ruin, there was one city whose heroic 
pct^plo remembered that Saul had saved them from a fate as shame¬ 
ful. While the, Israelites west of Jordan were abandoning their 
cities to be posa^ed by the Philistines, the men of Jabesh-gilead 
made a niglifc march across the river and took do%Ti the iKKiies of 
Saul aud his sons, which they carried to Jabesh and l^irnt.**® They 

l Sam. xxlx 1 Sam. xxix. 11. i towns from which the Canaonites vvere not 

1 SiUn. xxxL 1. driven out (Judg. i. 21), still bears the 

W2 Bctlwhaii, elsewhere called Iletli-shean name of neisun. it lies in the Qh6r or 
(Josh. xvil. ll; 1 Chron. vil. 9), one of tlio I Jordan valley, about twelve miles south oC 
O. T. lIIhT. 2 A 
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buried the bones under a tamarisk tree, and observeti a fast for seven 
days.^*** The ashes were removed long afterwards by David to the. 
sepulchre of Kish at Zelah.^^ 

The sad tidings were brought to David at Ziklag by an Araalc- 
kite, who arrived with his clothes rent and earth upon his head, and 
said that he had escaped out of the camp of Israel, and had been an 
eyewitness of Saul’s death.'*® He told the tale of the hot pursuit; 
and then added (whether as an invention to please David, or whether 
he had really come up to the place where Saul had fallen tipon hia 
sword, while ho was still alive), that the king, despairing 4|^escape, 
had begged to be despatched by his hand, and that he had dealt the 
last fatal blow. He produced the crown and armlet, which Siiul 
used to wc<ar in battle, and gave them to David. The news was 
received with an unfeigj|^d grief and consternation, worthy of the 
reverence and affection which David had never lost for Saul, and of 
his deep lovo for Jonathan. Ho rent his clothes, and, with all his 
band, mouruerl and we^it and fasted till the evening. Then he 
sent for the Amalekitc, and asking how he had darefi to put forth 
his hand to slay the anointed of Jehovah, he ^^amsed him to be put 
to death as guilty by his own confession. Finally, he took his harp, 
and |X)ured forth a lamentation over Saul and Jonathan, which is 
the finest as well as the most ancient of all dirges. Under the title ot 
“ The Bow,” the favourite weapon of Jonathan, it was recorded in 
“The Book of Jashcr,”*** and taught as a standing lesson to the 
children of Judah. Its .spirit is alike worthy of the poet and of the 
objects of his eulogy. A less generous heart, and one less devoted 
to duty, might have been content with the tribute of affection to 
his friend Jonathan, and liavo left the memory of his unjust master 
to j)erish in silence. But David was not so insensible to Sauls 
l)etter qualities, to hi.s old affection, and to the claim of the king oi 
Israel to be celebrated in death by the same harp that had soothed 
his tortured mind while he lived. And so the pocmi has verified to 
every succeeding age its own most beautiful and touching words:— 

' " Saul And Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their lives, 

And in thei^ dajUA theij were not divided” 

Together they arc celebrattid as “swifter than eaglc.s, and stronger 
than lions; ” and equal prowess is ascribed to the bow of Jonathan 

the sea of Galilee, and four miles west of which Su.ul was killed (1 Sam. xxix. 1), 
the Jordan, on the brow of the descent, If Jab».«h'gilead was where Dr. Robinson 
by which the great plain of Etidraelim couJ<;cture»-~at ed'JJeir in the Wadi/ Yfifne 
(Jesreel) drops dotsv to Uie level of the -^the distance from thence to BeisAn, which 
^hOr, A few milM to the sonth'west are it took the men of Jaix'sh “ all niglrt " to 
the mountains of %ilboa, and close beside traverse, cannot be loss than twenty miles, 
the town runs the water of the Ain^aMd, t** l Sam. xxxi.; 1 Chron. x. 
the fountain of which la by Jezreel, and ia 2 Sam. xxi. 14. 

in all probability the spring by which the 2 Sam. i. 

tsraelttes cucamp-'d before the battle In ' *** See note on t>. 256. 
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and to the sword of Saul. The mourner depicts the joy of the 
Philistines over “ the mighty who were fallen,” in strains which 
have ever since been jwroverbial:— 

"Ten it not in Oath, 

Publish it not in the streets of Askelon; 

Lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice. 

Lest the daughters of the uncirenmeised triumph.” 

Nature is called to sympathise with the sorrow of Israel, by devoting 
the scene of the disiister to a cur.se: 

|Ye mountains of Ollboa, let there be no dew, 

Neitljer rain upon you, nor fields of offerings; 

For there the shield of the mighty is vilely cast away. 

The shield of Saul,^*^ as though he had not been anointed with oil." 

Each of the fallen receives his siH".ciii] tribute. Saul is likened to 

“ The gazelle of Israel, slain upon the high ” 

and the daughters of Israel, who once celebrated the slayer of his 
thousands, are called to weep for him 

“ Who clothed thmi in scarlet, with oUier delights; 

Who put ornaments of gold on their apparel." 

But the grand oiitbui-st of love and grief is reserved for Jonathan: 

" 0 Jonathan, thou wost slain in thy high places. 

1 am distressed for Uiee, my brother Jonathan: 

Very pleasant hast thou been unto me: 

Thy love to me was wonderful, 

Passing the love of women." 

Tills noble utterance of grief, in which David is the mouthpiece 
of Israel, forms a fit conclusion to the second period of his own life, 
as well as to the fatal experiment undertaken by the Israelites 
and Saul, of establishing a kingdom on the principles of self-will, and 
after the model of the nations around, in place of the royalty of 
Jehovah. 

To this period we owe several of those Psalms which, while 
attesting the constancy of David’s piety, have been ever since the 
manual for the afflicted and the oppressed. The simple songs of 
the shepherd “had prepared the way for his future strains, when 
tlie anointing oil of Samuel came upon him,<and he began to 
drink in special measure, from that day forward, of the Spirit of 
Jehovah. It was then that, victorious at home over the mysterious 
melancholy of Saul, and in the field over the vaunting champion of 
the Philistine hosts, he sang how from even babes and sucklings 


This is a for the utter destruc¬ 
tion of Saul’s power, as in Psalm Ixxvi. 3} 
not a mere literal statement that Satil left 
his shield on the field of battle, like a 
Grecian It is suporfluoua to 

multiply exaruples of the tMdd as the 
emblem of martial ixtwcr, under which the 


people dw-cU in 8afetjP->a figure used in the 
highest sense in Ps. bexxiv. it, "Jehovah 
is a sun and shieldand in Ps. cxv. y, 
“ He is their help and tlieir shield." There is 
an interesting various reading " The 
shield of Saul, the weapons of the anointed 
witii oil." 
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God had ordained strength, because of His enemies.^^ Ilis next 
psalms arc of a different character: his persecutions at the hands 
of Saul had commenced. Psalm Iviii. was iDrobably written after 
Jonathan’s disclosure of the murderous designs of the court: Psalm 
lix. when his house was being watched by Saul’s emissaries.^’ The 
iuhospitality of the court of Achish at Gath gave rise to Psalm Ivi.; 
Psalm xxxiv. was David’s thanksgiving for deliverance from that 
court, not unminglcd with shame for the unworthy stratagem to 
which he had there temporari ly had recourse. The associations con¬ 
nected with the cave of Adullam are embodied in Psalm : the 
feelings excited by the tidings of Doeg’s servility in Psalm lii. The 
escape from Kcilah, in consequence of a divine warning, suggested 
Psalm xxxi. Psalm liv. was written when tlie Ziphites officiously 
infomied Saul of Davidjaimovements. Psalms xxxiv. and xxxvi. 
recall the collc^uy at En^edi. Nabal of Carmel was probably the 
original of the * fool’ of Psalm liii.; though in this case the closing 
verse of that psalm must have been added when it was furtlusr 
altered, by David himself, into Psalm xiv. The most thoroughly 
idealised picture suggested by a retrospect of all the dangers of his 
outlaw-life is that presented to us by David in Psalm xxii. But in 
Psalm xxiii., which forms a side-piece to it, and the imagery of 
which is drawn from his earlier shepbeid days, Davi<i acknowledges 
that his past career had Imd its brighter a.H well as its darker side; 
nor had the goodness and mercy which w’ere to follow him all the 
days of his life been ever really absent from him. Two more 
psalms, at least, must be referred to the period before David ascended 
the throne, Psalms xxxviii. and xxxix., which naturally associate 
themselves with the distressing ^‘ue at Ziklag after the inroad of 
the Amalckitea.” 

Faalm viil Other Pstilms referred by their traditional 

PsaLma vi. and vii. are by titles to this period are—Pa. btiil. “ When 

Hwald to refer to the plots whidi he fled h) hn was in tho wilderness of Judah (o» 
escape. Idumaia, LXX.);” and Psalm exUl., "A 

Dictionary qf the Bible, toL L p. 956. prayer when he was in the cave.” 
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(C.) THE SCHOOLS OF THE PRO- 

pHurrs. 

The sacerdotal order was originally the 
InstrnmcDt by which the memljers of 
tht* Jewish Theocracy were taught and 
governed In things spiritual. But during 
the time of the J udges, the priesthood sjink 
into a state of degeneracy, and the i)eople 
Were no longer affected by Ote acted lessons 
of the ceremonial service. They required 
less enitf^tic warnings and exhortations. 
Under trose cireuinstancos a new moral 
power was evoked—tlte l*rophetic Order, 
t^uel was the instrument used at once 
for effecting a reform in the sacerdotal 
oixier (1 Chr. ix. 22), and for giving to the 
prophi.ts a position of importance which 
they ha<i never before held. Sotfbaportatit 
was the work wrought by him, that he is 
clash'd in Holy Scripture with Moses (Jer. 
XV. 1; Ps. xdx. €; Acts ill. 24), Samuel 
being the great religious reformer and 
orgaTiiKr.T of tlie prophetical order, as Moses 
WAS the great legislator and femnder of Hie 
priestly rule. 

Samuel took measui'cs to make his work 
of restoration permanent as vrell as effective 
for the moment. For this purpose he in> 
stituted Cumi>unics, or CVdlegcs of Prophets. 
One we tlnd in his lifetime at Ramah 
(1 Sam. xix. 19,20); others afterwaids at 
Bethel (2 K. ii. 3), Jericho (2 K. ii. 6), 
Gilgal (2 K. iv. Sfi), and elsewnere (2 K. 
vL 1). 'I'heir constitution and object were 
similar to those of Tlieological Colleges. 
Into them were gathcriXi promising stu¬ 
dents, and here they were trained for the 
ofdoc whirh they were afterwards destined 
to fulfil. So successful were these institu¬ 
tions, that from the time of Samuel to the 
closing of the Canon of the Old Testament, 
there seems never to have been wanting a 
due supply of men to keep up the line of 
official prophets. The apocryphal books 
of titc Maccabees (r. iv. 46, ix. 27, xlv. 41) 
and of Kcclcidasticus (xxxvi. 15) represent 
them as extinct. The colleges appear to 
have consistod of students differing in 
number. Sometimes they , were very nu¬ 
merous (1 K. xviii. 4, xxii. 6; 2 K 11.1C). 
One elderly, or leading prophet, presided 
over them (1 Sam. xix. 20), called their 
Father (I Sani^ x. 12), or Master (2 K. 
ii. 3), who was apparently admitted to his 
office, by the ceremony of anointing (l K. 
xix. 10; la. Ixi. l; Ps. cv. IS). They were 


called his sons. Their cnlef sulijoct of 
study Avas, no doubt, the I.<aw and its In¬ 
terpretation ; oral, as distinct from symbo¬ 
lical, teaching being hciicefurwoJ'd tacitly 
transferred from the priestly to the j)ro- 
pheticul order. Subsidiary subjects of in¬ 
struction were music and sacred poetry, 
lx>th of which had been connected wltli 
prophecy from the time of Mo.'«s (Fjc. xv. 
20) and the Judges (Judg. iv. 4, v. ]). The 
propheta that meet .Saul “ came down from 
the high place with a psaltery and atabret 
and a pipe and a harp before them ” (I Saul 
X. 5). Elijah calls a iiUnstrel to evoke the 
prophetic gift in himself (2 K. iii. 15). 
David "st'parates to the service of the sons 
of Asaph and of Jleman and of Jeduthun, 
who should with harps and with 

psolterifl^and with cymbals.... All those 
were uJmer the hfinds of their father for 
song In the house of the lx>rd with cym¬ 
bals, pstiUerios, and luirps for the service 
iff the bouse of God" (i Chr. xxv. 1-6). 
Hymns, or sacred songs, are found in the 
Bojks iff Jonah (11. 2), Isaiah (xii. 1, xxvi. 
1)» Habakkuk (ili. 2). And it was pro- 
b^ly the duty of the prophetical studenta 
to compose verses to be sung in the Temple. 
(See Lowth, 6'acml roeiry of ihe jfeOi-ews, 
Lect. xviii.) H.aving been thcmsjlvcs 
trained and taught, the prophets, whe¬ 
ther still residing within tiieir cullegit, or 
having left its precincts, had the tosk of 
tottchliig others. From the question ad¬ 
dressed to the Shunamite by her husband, 
•* Wherefore wilt tliou go to him to-day ? 
It is neither new moon nor Sabbath *’ (2 K. 
iv. 23), it appears that weekly and monthly 
religious meetings were held as an ordinary 
practice by the prophets. Thus we find 
that •* Elisha sat in his house,” engaged in 
his official occupation (c£ viii. 1, 

xlv. 1, XX. 1), “and the elders sjit with 
him ” (2 K. vi. 32), w hen the King of Israel 
sent to slay him. it was at thm; meetings, 
probably, that many of the warnings and 
cxliortations on ^orallty and spiritual re¬ 
ligion were addreased by the prophets to 
their countrymen. The general appc‘«r- 
ance and life of the prophet were vi.uy 
similar to those of the Eastern dervish at 
the present day. His dress was a hairy 
garment, girt with a leathern girdle (1^ 
XX. 2; Zech. xiiL 41 Matt. iii. 4). He wiJ 
married or unmarried as he chose; but his 
manner of life and diet wore stent and 
austere (2 K, iv 10,36*, I K. xix. oj Matt- 
lil. 4). 
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CHAPTER XXT. 

THE REIGN OK DAVID. U.C. 1050-1015. 

Hebron-Ish-tjoshfth prwlairawl king of Israel by Abnor. 

Ivll War—Deaths of Asahel, Abner, and TshAx«betb. $ 2. I'Mvid king of all Israel. 
Ilia army at Hebron—IIo tak;'s Jcruaaleni—Alliance with Hlnun king of Tyre. 
Forms a harem—Victories over the Philistines. ^ 3. Removal of the ark from 
Ki^th-jearim—Death of Uwuih—Second retn(»val from the hou.so of Obed-Kdom 
to Zion—Psalms on this occasion—Divino service arranged—The building of God’s 
bouse postponed by Divine commend—Messianic Psalms. ^ 4. David's tdctorlcs 
oven the Phili»tines,^roabite8, Syrians, and Mondtes-Iarael reaches its fullest 

limits. 5 5. Charaet T and Constitution of the Kingdom—1. 'n»e Royal F am ily_li. 

MiUtary Organisation-iii. Civil AdminL^trution—iv. The UeUglous Institutions* 
I^vid'a prophetic charact.-r-I*8almody—Devite8—Double Illgh-prlesthood-Omrsea 
of the Priests-Order of Ihophota. $ 6. David's kindness to Mophibosheth—Touch- 
ing story of Rispaii. $ 7. War with the Ammonites and Syrians—Victories of Joub 
and David—Siege of Rabbah—David and Ikthshoba—Murder of Uriah—Mission 
of Nathan-David's repentance-Death of Davld'-s child—Birth of l^ .loinon—Final 
conctuest of Ammon. $ S. Skooxd Pkbiou of DAvm’.s Rkion—F amily troubles 
Amrmn, Tamar, and Al>aalom—Rebellion of Aljsalom—He is crowned at Hebron. 

0 9. David's flight from Jerusalem—The; priests and ark sent Iwck-Ahitophel and 
Hustol—Ziba and .Shimei—Absalom at Jerusalem—David at Mahnnaim—Dfsap- 
polntment and death of Ahltonhel—Absalom pursues David. $ 10. Battle in the wood 
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of Kphraim—-Death and burial of Absalom—David’s lamentation—flis return to 
Jerusalem—^'fhe farewell of Baizillai. $ ll. Discord of Judah and Israel—Rebellion 
of Sheba—Joab kills Amasa—Death of Sheba^War with the Philistines—-David’s 
Psalm of Victory. $ 12. THtun PKitiun of David’s Rision— The numbering of the 
jMsople, and the three days’ pestilence—The place of the sanctuary detonuiixtKl— 
Pi'eparatitms fur its building, and designation ol Solomon, ^13, Rebellion of Adonijah 
—I’rochuuation of Solomon—'David's last congregation. $ 14. His Anal cluirge to 
Solomon—Fato of Adonijah, Abiathar, Joab, and Shimet—David’s last words, Death, 
and burial. ^15. His cliaracti‘r. 

$ 1. The Battle of Gilboa left I.srael in a state as forlorn as that 
vvliicli fftsued npou the defeat of Aphek, except that the ark was 
not lost, and David was ready to be her deliverer. The country 
w«>st of Jordan Avas overrun by the Philistines, who occupied the 
cities, from which their inhabitants had lied.* The surviving mem¬ 
bers of the house of Saul took refuge on.^c east of Jordan; while 
David, at the command oY God, removed with his band and all his 
family from Ziklag to Hebron, the ancient sacred city of the tribe of 
Judah. Here the men of Judah came to him, and anointed him 
king over their tribe.** Thence ho sent a message to the men of 
tJabcsh-gilead, to thank them for the honour paid to Saul's remains 
and to announce his accession to the tlironc. He was now thirty 
years old, and he reigned in Hebron 7 j years, b.c. 1056-1048. The 
next event rcKX)rded is Abner’s proclamation of Ish-bosheth,^ the 
eldest surviving son of Saul, as king over Gilead, the Ashiiritcs, 
the valley of Jezreel, Eplimim, and Benjamin, and nominally over 
all Israel: his residence was at Mahanaim, east of Jordan. It is 
luided that Ish-bosheth was forty years old when he began to 
reign over Israel, and that he reigned two years. Now, as we cannot 
supix)se an interval of live years from his death to David’s full 
recognition, and as the Philistines were in full possession of all 
Israel west of Jordan, except where David’s ix>wcr extended, it 
would seem that Abner was occnpic*d for five years or moro 
(b.c. 1056-1050) in recovering the tenitory of the other tribes from 
them, after which the two years of Ish-bosheth begin to be reck¬ 
oned, so as to end just before David’s full recognition as king of all 
Israel (b.c, 1048). 

Wlien Abn«?r had established lab-boslieth’s power west of the 
Jordan, he endeavoured to conciuer Judah, and a civil war ensued, 
which was only ended by his own death and that of Ish-bosheth. 
The war was commenced by Abner’s advancing to Gibeon, where he 
was met by the forces of Judah under Joab, the son of David’s sister 
Zeriiiah, wh* now takes a foremost place in the history. The pool of 
Gibeon, on the opix>sito sides of which the armies encamped, was made 
memorable by the deadly combat of twelve Benjamites against 

11 Sam. xxxl. 7. * 2 Sam. L 1>7,11. ’ 2 Sam. i. S-IO: ho is called Esh'-baal to 

1 Cbron. vUi. 33. lx. 39. See the pedigree lu Notes and Illustrations to Chap. XX. 
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twelve men of Judah, in which each man seized his adversary by 
the head with one hand and with the other thrust his sword through 
his side; so that all of them fell down <lead together. The scene of 
this mutual slaughter received the name of Helkath-hazzurim {the 
field of t}ie strong meji),* In the battle which ensued, the men of 
Israel were routed. Abner himself was closely pursued by Asahel, 
one of the tlureo sons of Zcruiah, who were as swift-footeil as the 
wild roe. Unable to escape, and unwilling to kill Asahel, Abner 
twice entreated him to go after some one else, that he rni^t have 
spoils to carry back with him; but, as Asahel i)ersisted, Abn^ thrust 
him through with a back stioke of his spear; and he fell deaxl, to 
the dismay and grief of all who came up to the spot. His brothowj, 
Joab and Abishai, pressed on the pursuit as far as the hill of 
Ammah, east of Glah, iiui^e wilderness of Gibeon. There, at sun¬ 
set, the Benjamites mllieJi round Abner; and, after a parley between 
him and Joab, the latter sounded the trumpet of recall, and b<.>th 
parties retired during the night; Abner to Mahanaim, and Joab to 
Hebron. The former had lost 360 men, the latter only sixteen, 
b«‘sides Asahel, whom they buried in his father’s sepulchre at Beth¬ 
lehem.® 

The war went on long without any decisive action, but with a 
constantly increasing advantage to the side of David; “David 
waxed stronger and stronger, and the house of Saul w’^axed weaker 
and weaker.”* At length Abner, on an insult received from Ish- 
boshelh, who Was a mere puppet in his hands, made overtures to 
David, who required, as a preliminary, the restoration of his wife 
Michal. David made the demand of Ish-bosheth, who took Michal 
from her second husband, Plialtiel, and sent her to Hebron. Abner 
now treated with the elders of Israel, and especially with the trilx3 of 
Benjamin, reminding them of David’s designation by Jehovah, and 
of his services against the I’hilistines. Bo favourable was the 
resjxmsc, that he resolvetl to go in person to Hebron, with a guard of 
ouly twenty men, to represent to David the feelings of Israel and 
Benjamin. Having been welcomed and feasted by David, he 
promised to gathe^ ail Israel to his standard, and went away in 
peace. But both his journey and his scheme were doomed to a sad 
miscarriage.^ 

Joab, who stood to Abner in the relation of the avenger of blootl, 
on account of the death of Asahel, only returned to Hebron from 
an expedition against the Bedouins of the desert, after Abner 
had departed. He accused the king of dismissing an encfuy who had 
come only as a spy; and, without David’s knowlwige, ho sent 
messengers after Abner, who brought him back to Hebron, under the 

^ 2 Sam. il 12«16. The teft-bandedness of Uie Benjamites may have contributed to the 
mult. A 2 Sam. U. 17«32. « 2 Sam. iii 1. '2 $atn. ill. 6<>21. 
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pretence of further conference. Drawing Abner aside under the gate¬ 
way of the city, for private converse, Joab smote him under the 
fifth rib, so that he died. In this treacherous revenge for blood shed 
most unwillingly, and in fair fight, Joab was aided and abetted by 
his brother Abishai.* 

Calling Jehovah to witness that be and his kingdom were guilt¬ 
less for all future time of Abner’s blood, David imprecated a terrible 
curse on Joab and his house. He them called his followers to bury 
Abner at Hebron, with the honours due to a prince and chieftain. 
Joab Hlhs obliged to join in the universal mourning, “ and king 
David himself followed the bier,” David’s conduct formed the 
climax ot his favour with the tieojile, who well knew his innocence: 
“as whatsoever the king did please<l all the people.” But he 
bitterly felt his impotence to restrain his ^ powerful relations, and 
vented his indignation in the words whicn have become proverbial: 
—“ These men, the sons of Zeruiah, bo too hard for me.” He added 
threats, that the doer of evil should be rewarded according to his 
wickedness; but it w£is not till Joab had again mortally provoked 
him by killing Absalom, that he deposed him from his office of 
cajitain of the guard, and gave it to Amasa, whose treacherous 
murder filUd up the measure of Joah’s crimes. Even thou David 
left his punishment as a legacy to Solomon, by whom he was put to 
death.® 

lsh-lK)shcth, left helpless by the loss of Abner, fell a victim to the 
conspiracy of two of his captains, who slew him on his bed, intend¬ 
ing to proclaim Jonathan’s son, Mephibosheth (or Merih-baal), who 
was not only an infant, hut lame. Being a child of five years old 
when the tidings were brought of the death of Saul and Jonathan, 
he was carried off by his nurse, who let him fall in the hurry of the 
flight, and so lamed him for life. His royalty was as impotent as his 
person; hut yet ho was the least unfortunate of Saul’s house, from 
the favour which David showed him for his father’s sake, and in I’ul- 
filment of their covenant. We shall hear much of him afterwards; 
but meanwhile it is not clear from the narrative whether he was 
even proclaimej or brought out from his plac% of refuge; which, 
acconiing to Josephus, was in the house of Machir hen-Ammiel, a 
prince of Gad or Manasseh, at IjO-Debar near Mahanaim,*® 

The murderers of l8h-ho.sheth carried his head to David at Hebron, 
only to meet the fate of the messenger of Saul’s death. They were 
put to death; their hands and feet cut off; and their bodies hangeJ 
over the paol of Hebron; while the head of Ish-bosheth was buried 
in the sepulchre of Ahner.*^ 

• 3 Sam. ill. 33*37, 30, M 1 Sam. iv. It dcservea notice that all 

*3Saiia.iil. 31*39. xlx.;lK.ii. 6,6,33,34. these transactions, between the death of 

10 1 Sam. Iv. 4; l Chrou. viii. 34, lx. 40; Saul and David’s elevation to Um kingdom 
Joseph. Ant. vil. 5, $ 5. > of all Israel, arc omitted in 1 Chronictu. 
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§ 2. The minds of all the j)coplo were now united in favour of 
David. The elders came to him at Hebron, recognising him as their 
brother; recalling hia leadership of Israel in the time of Saul; and 
acknowledging that God had appointed him “ to feed His xx^ople 
Israel.” So they anointed him as king of Israel at Hebron, and he 
made with them a covenant, based doubtless on the law given by 
Moses for the constitution of the kingdom, and the event was cele¬ 
brated by a three days’ feast.“ David was now at the head of a 
powerful army, composed of the best warriors of all the tribes, who 
came ready armed to him at Hebron. Judah sent 6800,Ckimeon 
7100, Levi 4G00, besides 3700 x>ri(*sts, under Jehoiada, with whom 
came the young Zadok, already famous for his valour, and destined 
to bring back the high-iiriesthood into the house of Klea/,ar. Even 
Benjamin, w hich had hitlwrto stood fast by llio family of Saul, exjn- 
tributed 3000 men ; Ej^hraim 20,800, and the half-tribe of Manasseh 
18,000. Two himdred captains led the whole tribe of Issachar, 
whoso decision gained for them the praise, that “ they had under¬ 
standing of the times, to know' wbat Ismel ouglit to do.” The 
50,000 of Zebulun w^ere all “ expert in war, well anned, firm in their 
ranks, and of no double heartNaphthali furnished 37,000 such 
warriors, under 1000 captains; Dan 28,()00; and Asher 40,000. 
The tribes of Reuben, Gad, and half Manasseh sent 120,000 well- 
armed warriors across the Jordan. The sum is 337,600 men, besides 
the whole tribe of Issachar.^ 

Having this powerful army, David resolved to rcmoA'c the seat of 
government from the remote Hebron nearer to the centre of the 
country, and his choice at once fell upon Jenisalem, the strong city 
of the Jebusites, situakni on a rocky height, 2G(X) feet alwve the level of 
the sea. But another reason also probably recommended Jerusalem to 
David as the capital of his kingdom. It was impossible for him to 
desert the great tribe to which he l>elonged and over which ho had 
been reigning for some years. Now Jerusalem was the natural escape 
out of this difficulty, since the boundary between Judah and Benjamin 
ran at the foot of the hill on which the city stands.''* Jerusalem con¬ 
sisted of an upper ^ftd a lower city, and though tlie latter w'as tsiken 
by the men of Jtidah in tho time of Joshua, the upper city defied 
their attacks, and the whole remained a Jebusito city till tho period 
at which wo have arrived. 

David now advanced against the place at tho head of the for- 
Tilidable army already described. No doubt he approached the city 
from the ^uth. As before, the lower city w»as immediately taken— 
and as before, the citadel lu^ld out.'^ The undaunted Jobusitea, 

**>5 2 V. 1-3; I Chron, xi. 1-3, xli. 39. of Ilinnom you set foot on the territoxy of 
w I Chron. xM 2.3-40. Jndah. On the topography of Jerusalem 

W The city Itself was actually In Ben- see Motes and lliuUratims, 

Jamlo, hat by crossing the narrof<r ravine Joseph. Ant, Til 3, $ 1. 
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believing in the impregnability of their fortress, manned the battle¬ 
ments “ with lame and blind.” But they little understood tha 
temper of the king or of those he commanded. David’s anger was 
thoroughly roused by the insult, and he at once proclaimed to his 
host that the first man who would scale the rocky side of the fortress 
and kill a Jebusito should be made chief captain of the host. A 
crowd of warriors rushed forward to the attempt, but Joab’s superior 
agility gained him the day, and the citadel, the fastness of Zion, was 
taken (1046 b.o.). It is the first time tliat that memorable name 
appeaulpin the history. The fortress, which now became the capital 
of the kingdom, received the name of “ the city of Davidand David 
fortified its whole circuit round about from Millo, while Joab repaired 
the rest of the city.^® In this capital, the |X)wer of the king was 
now thoroughly established: “ David we^ on and grew great; for 
the Lord of hosts was with him.” His j^ver was acknowledged l)y 
Hiram king of Tyre, who sought, for the alliance which he hence¬ 
forth steadily maintained with David and Solomon; and who now sent 
cedar-timber from Lebanon, with masons, and carj)enters, to build 
David a palace. But there was already “ a vrorm in the bud,” 
which afterwards blighU?d all David’s happiness. Disregarding the 
express command of Moses, “ he formed a numerous harem. 
Already, while at Hebron, he had added to his first wife, (1) Michal, 
restored to him by Ish-bosheth, and to (2) Ahinoam, and (3) 
Abigail, the tVo wives of his wanderings, four others, namely, (4) 
Maacah, the daughter of Talmai, king of Geshur, (5) Haggitli, 
(6) Ahital, and (7 ) Eglah; and each of them, except Michal who 
was childless, had home him one son at Hebron, namely, (1) 
Amnon, (25 Chiliab, (3) Absalom, (4) Adonijah, (5) Shephatiah, 
and (6) ithream, and one daughter Tamar, who was full sister to 
Absalom by Maacah.'® At Jerusalem he took more wives, whose 
names and number are not stated, and who bore him ten more sons. 
Besides these, he had ten concubines whose children are not named. 
This list does not include Batusheba, whose story will bo related 
presently. She boro David five sons, of whom the youngest, Solo¬ 
mon, was his successor.*^® In all this, David stopjijgd short of that fatal 
step, contemplated in the warning of Moses, and taken by Solomon, 
of multiplying to himself wives from heathen nations, so as to turn 
away his heart from God; but the miseries he suffered in his family 
give the best answer to the folly which quotes Scripture in sanction 
of polygamy. Ho reigned at Jerusalem for thirty-three yeara|l 
besides thc^even years and a half in Hebron, making his whole reign, 
in round numbers, forty years (b.o. 1056-1015). He was thirty 


2 Sam. V. 6-9; 1 Cbron. xi. 4*8. 
u 2 Sam. V, 10; 1 Chron. xi. 9. 

>8 Dcttt. xvlL 17. 
a Sam. lit 2<S; 1 Chron. iii. 1-4. 


*0 2 Sam. V. 13-16; I Chron. iii. 6-9. St?e 
the pedigree in JVotec and lUudi'atimt to 
Chap. XX. 

t)eut xviL 17 
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years old at his first accession, and seventy at his death.^ It is 
emphatically stated that “ David perceived that Jehovah had 
established liim king over Israel, and that he had exalted his king¬ 
dom for his people JsrneVs sake.'”'^ 

A twofold >vork had been given him to perform: to establish the 
worship of Jehovah, in. the place which He had chosen above all 
others for his abode; and to ext<;nd tho kingdom of Israel to the 
bounds promised to their fathers. With the former object first in 
his thoughts, he had proposed to the tribes wlio gathered at Hebron, 
that the ark should be brought up from Kirjath-jearim; Hut the 
project was delayed by war. The Philistines, resolved not to giVe up 
without an efibrt their long domination over Israel, gathered their 
hosts in the valley of llcphaim, or the valley of tho Giants.^ At 
the command of God, Di:^id fell upon them with a fury as resistless 
as the outburst of wate^hrougli a broken dike, whence the scone 
of slaughter was called 13aal-perazim (the ** Might'* of the ouU 
hursts). The Philistines vrere not only routed, but disgraced by the 
burning of their idols, which were left on the field of battle. A 
second victory was gained in the same valley by a stratagem 
prescribed by God, whose presence wiis indicated to the army of 
Israel by a rustling in the tops of the mullK^rry-trees, and the 
Philistines were smitten from Gibeon to Gazer. “ And the fame of 
David went out into all lands; and Jehovah brought the fear of him 
upon all nations.” ** Henceforth David is found acting on the offen¬ 
sive against the Philistines: and meanwhile their defeat and the 
friendship of king Hiram secured peace along the whole maritime 
coast. ^ . 

§ 3. David had now the long desired opportunity for the removal of 
the ark. He had “ sworn to Jehovah and vowed to the mighty God 
of J^b. Surely 1 will not come into the tabernacle of my house, 
nor go up into my bed; I will not give sleep to mine eyes, or 
slumber to mine eyelids, until I find out a place for Jehovah, an 
habitatum for the mighty God of Jacob.”^ Since its restoration by 
the Philistines, the symbol of Jehovah’s presence had had its stated 
al»dc at Kirjath-j^rim, here calletl Baalah, under the care of Abi- 
nadab and his family.^ Thither David went, with 30,000 men, chosen 
from all the tribes, and transported the ark with music and singing 
from Abinadab’s house in Gibeah (the citadel of Kirjath-jearim), on 
a new cart, driven by Uzzah and Ahio, the two sons of Abinadab. 
^jjut its progrc3SS to Jerusalem suffered a melancholy interruption. As 
tho procession reached the threshing-floor of Nachon (or Chidon), 
the oxen shook the cart, and Uzzah laid his hand upon tho ark to 

® 1 Sam. V. 4, 5; I Chron. lii. 4, xxvl, j lehom. 

31, xxlx. aT. ® 2 8am. v. 12. ® 2 Sam. v. 18>26; 1 Chron. xlv. 8-17. 

*** Tho site of tho valley la uncertain, Comp. Isa. xxviil. 21. 
bttk It probably t-xb-mled towards 0<tth. ® Pa. cxxxti. 1-5. 1 Sam. vl. 21, vU, 1 
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steady it, forgetting that Jehovali needed not his aid. The profa¬ 
nation was punished by his instant death, to the great grief of David, 
who named the place Perez-Uzzah (the breaking-forth on Uzzah). 
But Uzzah’s fate was not merely the penalty of his own rashness. The 
improper mode of transporting the ark, wliich ought to have been 
borne on the shoulders of the Levites, was the primary cause of his 
unholy deed; and David distinctly recognised it as a punishment on 
the people in general, “ because we sought Him not after the due 
order,” ** 

Tho^rror of this proof of Jehovah’s jealousy stayed further pro¬ 
gress for the time, and the ark was carried aside to the house of 
Obed-edom, the Gittite. There it remained three months, and 
brought to the family of this Philistine a blessing like that which 
had long crowned the house of Abinadab.^ 

Meanwhile David prejmred for its finm transport to Jerusalem 
with a care suitable to the awful lesson he had receivtd. Instead of 
removing the old tabernacle, which was doubtless much impaired by 
age, he set up a new tent for it in the city of David. Li the first 
procession, the king and his warriors had ]x^rhai>s hehi too prominent 
a place, to the injury of the religious solemnity, which was now duly 
I)reserved. David entrusted the duty of carrying it to those whom 
Jehovah had appointed, lie assembhd the three fiunilies of the 
house of Levi, with the sons of Aaron, and the high-priests of both 
the branches, Zadok of the house of Eleazar, and Abiathar of the 
house of Ithaniar,®^’ and Ixide them sanctify themselves to bring up 
the ark of God; and so they carried it on their shoulders, after the 
manner pre^ribed by Moses. They were escorted by David and his 
choswm warriors, with the elders of Israel; and the procession started 
with every sign of joy. The first movement was watched w ith deep 
anxiety, lest tiiere should still be some fault to provoke God’s anger: 
hut when the Levites had taken six steps in safety, it was seen that 
God helped them; and the procession halted, while David sacrificed 
seven bullocks and seven rams. He then took his place before the 
ark, clothed only with the linen epliod of the priestly order, without 
his royal robes, and danced with all his might, plying upon the harp 
as he led the way up to the hill of Zion, amidst the songs of the 
Levites, the joyful shouts of all the people, and the noise of comets, 
and trumpets, and cymbals, and psalteries, and harps. Having 
placed it in the tabernacle he had prepared, and having offered burnt- 
offerings and peace-offerings, he blessed the people in the name oJ 
Jehovah, and dealt to each of the multitude, Avomen as well as men, 
a loaf of bread, a large piece of meat, and a flagon of wine, doubtless 

^ 1 Chron. xt. 13. dae to the state of things when the hook 

1 Sam. vi. 1*11; I Chron. xili. was composed. Perhaps Zadok b.ad been 

Compi, 2 Sam. vili, 16. The precedence recognised as high-.priest by Saul after 
given to Zadok in 1 Chron. xv. 11, may be Abiathar's 01ght to I>avid. 
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from the offerings. He then retiu'xied to bless bis household; but his 
reception cast a shade even over this most joyful day of all his reign. 
His enthusiastic dance before the ark htid beeii observed with scorn by 
his wife Michal fixnn a window of the new palace; she met him on 
his return wdth insulting reproaches, to which he made an indignant 
answer; and she remained barren to tlie day of her death 

In both these ceremonials a prominent feature was the singing 
the praises of Jehovah to the music of various instruments. On the 
first removal of the ark, we are told that “ David and all Israel 
played before God with all their might, and with singing, with 
harps, psalteries, timbrels, cymbals, and trumpets.” On the secomi 
(K'casion David made a complete arrangement of the musical service, 
placing it under the direction of the priests, Zadok and Abiathar, 
and appointing tiie Lc^^tes for its j)erformance, witli Asaph ^ at 
their head. 'The First Ixrok of Chronicles describes the order of this 
“ Service of Song,” and preserves the Psalm of thanksgiving which 
David first delivered into the hand of Asaph and his brctliren.^ 
The comparison of this with several in the Book of Psalms shows 
that it is either an outline which was afterwards expanded into 
sejMirato poems, or an epitome of the Psalms used on the occasion. 
For there are many Psalms to be referred to the removal of the ark 
to Jerusalem, both on the ground of tradition and of tlieir own 
internal evidence. At the hoatl of these is the 132nd, in which 
David in his own name describes the removal of the ark, from the 
first desire of his heart to its final accomplishment, records Gfxi’s 
eternal covenant with him and his house, and celebrates Jehovah’s 
choice of Zion for his abode. The CBth is equally suitable for the 
first removal of the ark, for the solemn pause in wdiich David offcretl 
sacrifice when the Levites had lifted it at its second removal, or for 
its entrance into the city of David: it begins with the words 
appointed by Moses to be sung when the ark was lifted, “ I.*et Got! 
arise, let his enemies be scattered,” and it advances from the record 
of victory after victory, to the final establishment of God’s house at 
Jerusalem, and the prediction of the worship He should receive from 
all nations of the ^rth. The 24th marks the entrance of the ark 
into the citadel of Zion by its grand refrain,— 

• Lift up your headit, O ye gates; 

And be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors; 

And the King of glory shall come in " 

2 Sam. vL; 1 Cbron. xv., xvt. malned hereditary in his family, unless he 

32 Psalms L and IxxiiL to Ixxxiii. are at* was the founder of a scht^l of poets and 
tribnUKi to Asaph, hut probably all except musical a^mposers, who were called after 
the}., IxxiiL, and Ixxvli. are of later origin, him " the sons Asaph ** (comp, the 
He was In aftertimes celebrated as a seer Homeridse) (l Chr. xxv. i; 2 Chr. xx. 14; 
as well as a musical composer, and w-qs put Ezr. IL 41). 

on a par with David (2 Chr. xxix. 30; Neh. ® I Chron. .xvt. Comp. Ps. cv. 1-15, xcvl., 
xlt 46). The office appears to have re> cvi., evil, cxvlii., cxxxvh 
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words which clearly set forth the idea w’hich runs through all these 
iwalms, of victory as well as praise. They celebrate not only the 
i 7 ia*-iguration of the place of religious worship, hut the installation of 
.Jehovah, the glorious King, who has at length completed the victory 
over the heathen enemies of his ixjople, in the citadel from which he 
shall still go forth to conquer all the world. He is marked as the 
God of battles by the new name which heralds his entrance:— 

“ Who IS ihis King of glory f 
Jcbovalx (Strong and mighty, 

Johovah. mighty in b:ittle,’’ 

" Who 1*8 this King of glory f 
Thk I»bd op hosts,** 

He is the King of glory.” 

The 96th, 105th, 106th, as we have seen, arc probably the full form, 
adapted to tlic temple service, of the Tsalj| which David delivered 
to Asaph and his brethren at the close of this great ceremony. Of 
othei-s less certainly belonging to this occasion, the 15th describes the 
character of a true citizen of Zion, and forms a sort of proclamation 
against impiety in the new city: the 101st is in a similar vein, with 
more especial reference to David’s conduct of his own house: the 29th 
•(ill the LX,X.) and the 30th have titles referring them to this time. 

All other arrangements wore made by David with equal care for 
the whole order of divhie worship, according to the law of Moses. 
AsajJi and his brethren were appointed to minister in the daily ser¬ 
vice before the ark. The oflice of chief doorkeeper was committed 
to Obed-edom, in whose house the ark had rested. Zatlok and the 
priests were charged with the daily and other sacrifices at the Tal^r- 
iiaclc, which remained at Gibeon,** 

David’s zeal for the house of God was still only fulfilled in part. 
His new city was blessed, with the symbol of Jehovah’s presence, but 
that sacred object had itself no worthy abode. The palace built for 
the king by Hinim’s workmen W'as now fmishtH.1, and no war 
summoned hin/from its halls; but, as ho sat in it, he was troubled 
by tho thought, which has so often since lighted up the ** Lamp 
of SacrificeV* —“ See now, 1 dwell in a house of cedam, but the ark of 
the covenant of Jehovah dwelleth within curtain^” He nttered his 
feelings to the prophet Nathan, who now first appears as David s 
chief counsellor; and, as if there could be but one response to sti 
pious a desirej without waiting to consult God, Nathan replied, “ Do 
all that is in thy heart, for God is with thee.”*® But that &ime nighty 
the word of God came to Nathan, bidding him tell David that he 
was not to bllild a house for God to dwell in. He is reminded that 
Jehovah had been content to dwell in a tent ever since the Lxodus, 
and that He had not spoken a wonl to any of the tribes or the 

9* Properly Jehovah of Armiks ; bat we preserve tbe phrase bo fhmlli&r to our cars, 
l Ohron. xvi. 37-43. » 2 Sam. viJ. 1-3; 1 CUron. xyH. 1,3. 
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judges about building him a house of cedar. In these words, which 
sound like a gentle rebuke for a tendency to materialism in C-fod’s 
worsliip, we see the same principle which Solomon recognises in the 
very act of dedicating his temple: “ Behold I the heaven and heaven 
of heavens cannot contain Thee; how much less this house that I 
have built!” •• But the design was only postponed, not forbidden. 
Just as God condescended to the wish of the people for a king, and 
then made the stability of David’s throne the new basis of the 
commonwealth, so he chose an h.abitation for himself in the city of 
David, as a sign that the period of pilgrimage wsis ended^'jid that 
his home was with the king and people of His choice. So Nathan 
was commissioned to tell David that Jehovah, who had been with 
him hitherto, would first establish his house, and would raise up one 
of his sons, whose kingdpjn should he established for ever, and who 
should build the house \>f God in the place chosen by Himself.'*'^ 
This prediction, referring first to Solomon, is expressed in terms that 
could only be fulfilled in the Messiah.; and it is clear that David 
understood it so, from the wonderful prayer which he jwured out 
before God in thanksgiving for the honour put upon him.®* Similar 
feelings are uttered in several of the “ Messianic I'salms,” whicli have 
therefore been reganied as written on the ocicasion of Nathan’s 
prophecy, such as the 2nd, 45th, 22iid, 16th, 118th, and llOth, in 
all of which the promises of God to David and his house are 
celebrated in that w'onderfully exprf3asive language which reveals 
Him who was at once David’s Son and Lord.** 

§ 4. His own throne, and the service of God’s sanctuary, being 
thus established, David advanced to the final subjugation of the 
enemies of Israel. 

i. We have already mentioned the two last invasions of the Phi¬ 
listines: they were now in their turn invaded and subdued by 
David, who took the jjroud frontier city of Gath, “ the bridle of the 
mother city,” with its “ daughter towns.” ** Kxcept one or two 
minor combats, we hear of no further trouble from the Philistines 
during David’s reign. This conquest secural to Israel its promised 
boundary on the €^uth-west, the “ river of Kgypt.” 

ii. Turning to the eastern frontier, David exacted from Moab a 
signal vengeance for all her enmity against Israel down from the time 
of Balak. Two-thirds of the people were put to death, and the 
other third reduced to tribute.'*^ David’s personal relations to tbis 
nation, whoso blood ho shared, had boon so friendly that we have 

»»l K. viH. 27; 2 Citron, it 0. Comp. I abovo to Gesenius’e exp'anation of the 
l». IxvL 1; Acta vil. xvit 34. obscure phrase ** Methrg-Aniniah,'* -which 

» 2 Sam. vH. 4-17 ; I Cbron, xvit 2-16. Ewald renders, “ the bridle of the tbrearm.*’ 
*» 2Ssuil. vlt 1^-39? 1 Chrou. xvit 16-27. u 2 Sam. vLit 2; 1 Chron. xvUt 2. To 
^ Comp. Matt, xxit 44; Mark xli. 36 ; this war belong the exploits of Dimaiali, 
Luke XX. 42. the son of Jehoiada, 2 Sam. xxiii. 20 { 

«• 3 Sam. riii. 1 ; I Chron. xrJlL 1; the I Chron. xt 22 . 
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seen him committing his father and mother to the care of the king 
of Moab. A Jewish tradition says that they were foully murdered. 
Tliere is not a word of this in the Scripture narrative; but we may 
be- quite sure that David’s vengeance was provoked by some 
treacherous insult, as in the later case of Ammon. Thus was 
Balaam’s projjhecy fulfilled:—“Out of Jacob shall come he that 
shall have dominion, and shall destroy him that remaineth of Ar ” 
(the metropolis of Moab). 

iii. The eastern frontier being now secured, for Nahash the Am- 
nionit0was his friend, David advanced to the conquest of the 
]iromisi>d boundary on the north-east, “ the great river Kuphrates.” ^ 
Two Syrian kingdoms lay between him and his purjx)se. That of 
>IoiiAH, which has been mentioned more than once before, was then 
governed by Hadado-Zer, the son of llel^, whom David defeated, 
taking from him his force of 1000 charmts, 700 liorse, and 20,000 
infantry. The chariot-horses w'cre hamstrung, according to the 
CfUiunand of Moses, hut David could not resist the temptation of re- 
.serving 100 chariots as an ornament for his royal state.** The 
Syrians of Damascus, coming to the help of Hadadezer, wer(? 
defeated with the loss of 22,000 men; and that fairest and oldest ol 
the cities of the world w^as made tributary to David, and garrisoned 
hy his troops. “Thus did Jehovah preserve David whithersoever 
he went,”** 

I'hese victories led to an alliance with Toi, king of Hamath 
(the Coele-Syria of the Greeks),** who sent his son Joram to 
congratulate David on the defeat of Hadadezer, his own enemy. 
This, together with the old friendship of Hiram, king of Tyre, secured 
the northern frontier; and David returned to Jerusalem, laden witii 
the golden shields of Hadadezer’s body-guard, the brass taken from 
his cities, and the vessels of gold and silver and brass which Joram 
had brought as presents. All these, together with the sjwils of Moab 
and the Philistines, the plunder formerly taken from Ainalek, and 
that gained afterwards from Edom and the sons of Ammon, he detli- 
cated for the service of the future temple.*® 

iv. The long conflict of Edom with his broyicr Israel was now 
brought to its first decision by a great victory gaiiieti by Abisliai, 
the son of Zeruiah, in “ the valley of Salt ” (on the south of the. 
Dead Sea), in which the Edomites lost 18,000 men.*^ David was 
probably in Syria at the time of this battle, which was followed u)> 
l)y a great army under Joab, who in six months almost exterminate!# 

2 Sam. viii. 3; 1 Cbron. xviii. 3. Comp, j Sana. vHi. 7-12; 1 Chron. xvlii. 

(ien. XV. 18, (7-11. 

w 2 Sam. vili. 3,4; 1 Chron xvlU. 3, 4. 3 Sam. vlil. 13,14; 1 Chron. xvUi. 12, 

*» 2 .Sam. vtii. 5,6; I Cliron, xvill. 6-7. 13: the word “ Syrians ia Uie fonur r 

^ In Ita fulloHt aense it extended still passage is due to an obvious error of the 
further north, to the vaUey of the OFontes. | text, Aram for £dom. 
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tile male jwpulatioii. David then visited the conquered land, and 
placed garrisons in all the cities. The young king, Hadad, however, 
escaped to Egypt, and became afterwards a formidable enemy to 
Solomon.^ 

Thi«e victories, which David celebrates in the 60th and 110th 
Psalms,^* carried the southern frontier of Israel to the eastern head 
of the Red Sea; and from that ix»int to the frontier of Egypt, the 
Arab tribes had hit enough of his power as an exile, not to molest 
him in the hour of his triumph. The bounds of the promised laud 
were now fully occuijied, though not even now so coinpl((]»<?ly as 
if Israel had lK‘cn faithful from the first. For, liesides the scat¬ 
tered remnants of the old inhabitants, several of whom (as Ittai, 
the Gittite, Griah, the Hittite, and others) were conspicuous among the 
king s great men; besidc^hat the Philistines and others, who liad 
been devoted to extermination, were only reduced to tribute; there 
was one fair province unsubdued, the whole coast of Phmnicia, the 
great cities of which still flourished under their native kings, the 
chief of whom wa.s David’s firm ally. 

These extended limits were only preserved during the reigns of 
David and of Solomon, a pcrio<l of about sixty yeara. For that 
time, however, the state formed no longer a petty monarchy, barely 
holding its own among the surrounding nations, as under Saul; but 
it was truly one of tbo great Oriental monarchies; too truly indeed, 
for the magnificence of Solomon sapped its strength, and prepared its 
s})ee<ly dissolution. Meanwhile David’s position is thus descrilxKl by 
the prophet Nathan:—“Thussaith Jehovah of hosts, 1 took thee from 
the sheepcote, from following the sheep, to be mler over my people, 
over Israel: and I was with thee whithersoever thou wentest, and 
have cut off all thiue enemies out of thy sight, and have made thee 
a great name, like unto the name of the great men that are in the 
earth.”*^ Thus “ David reigne<i over all Israel, and e.xecuted judg¬ 
ment and justice among all his people.” 

§ 6. The constitution which David cslablisho<i for his kingdom 
was preserved, in its main forms, to the end of the monarchy. 

i. The Jioyal family. Wo have already s{x)kcn of David’s 
goodly progeny, which well entitled him to tluj epithet of ** |)atri- 
arch.”®* T’he princes were under the charge of Johiel, probably the 
Levite of that name:®* V)Ut, when Solomon was born, he was 
wmmitted to the care of the pmpbet Nathan.®^ The warm love of 
David for his sons®® was shown in an indulgence tliat was the 


«i K. xl i4-a2. 

The Utlo of the former, and the con» 
tf'Ots of l)oth. fix their coxnpoeitiou to the 
lime of the conqnebt of Kdom. 

2 Siitn. vii. 9, 

2 Sam. vili. 15} I Chron. xvlIL 14. 

« Acte H. 29. 


^ 1 Chron. xxrli. 32, xci. 21} 2 Chron. 
XX. 14. 

^ 2 8am. xJL 25, according to one inter* 
pretation. 

» 2 8am. Xiii. 31,33, 36. Xlv. 33. XvliL 5. 
33. xix. 4; 1 K. L 6. 
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proximate cause of the family calamities which were visited on him 
nH a judgment for his one great sin. But those dark clouds had not 
yot gathered; and he hafl nothing to mar his pleasure in his children, 
two of whom, at least, Absalom and Adonijah, inherited his beauty. 

ii. The Military Orgu7nzat(07k.v/aB based on that of Saul. 

(1) “ The Host ” was composed, from the first formation of the 
nation in the Desert, of all males capable of bearing arms, who were 
.suininoned to "war by the judges or princes of tribes when the 
necc.saity arose. Saul formed a chosen baud of 3000 as a standing 
army,4pie nucleus of tho whole force, under Abner, as commander- 
in-chief. The same post wjis held under David by Joab, who won 
it by th(* caj)turc of the citadel of .Jerustilem. He led out the host 
to war, wlien the l^ing did not lake the field in i>crson.®® The stand¬ 
ing orgaiiisiarion wtis improved under D^id by tho ilivision of the 
wljole host into twelve Ixxlies of 24,0™ each (288,000 in all), 
whose turn of service came every month, and each of which had a 
commander chosen from David\s band of mighty men of valour.*^ 
In accordance with the institution prescribed by Moses, the force was 
entirely of infantry: the 100 chariots rt^served by David from the 
Syrians seem to have been only for purposes of state. Tho weajwns 
constantly alluded to in tlie history and the Psalms arc spears and 
shitdds, sword.s and bows. The use of body armour is mentioned in 
the story of Goliath. 

(2) The Btxlyffwird was recruited to so great an ext(?nt from 

foreigners, (and chiefly Philistines, a practice dating prolxibly from 
David’s exile), that the force boro a foreign name, like the Sottish 
archers and the Swiss guards of the French kings and tho Pope. 
At least it seems most probable tluit “ Chcrethitcrfi and Pelcthites ” 
arc proper names, the former of a Philistine tribe,“ and the latter a 
form of the word Philistines. They are mentioned in close connexion 
with tho “ Gittites,” a ho<iy of 600 men who came to David from 
Gath, under Ittai *, but these seem only to have joined him on tlie 
sjxjcial occasion of his flight from Absalom.*® Tlic commander of 
the Cherethites and Pelethites was Bcuaiah, the son of Jehoiada, the 
priest of the line of Eleazar.*® ^ 

(3) The Jferoes or Mighty Men {^Qilhorim) vrere a peculiar and 
favoured body (like tho Cent Gardes of Napoleon), ct)mposed ori¬ 
ginally of the 600 warriors who joined David in his exile, and 
afterwards maintained at the same number. They were formed into 
three great divisions of 200 each, and thirty bauds of twenty eacl^ 
with their 4 ‘espective le-aders. The captains of twenties formed “ the 

<* 2 Sam. xU. 26; 1 K. xL 16. the body-guard. Soe 2 K. xi. 4; 1 K. 

w 1 Chron. xxvii. 1-15. , xlv. 2T. 

•9 1 Sam. XXX. 14. The words are other- ** 2 Sam. xv. 18*22. 

wise interpreted “ executioners " and “oou- •* 2 Sam. vliL 18, xx. 23} I K. 1. 38,44; 

riers,” funcUotis certainly performed by 1 Clutm. xvtii. 17. 
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thirty,” and the commanders of two hundreds ** the three,” above 
whom was “ the captain of the mighty men.” This jxwt was hold 
by Abishai, the sou of Zeruiah; but, though first in rank, ]je was 
inferior in prowess to the three,” who were Jashobeam (or Adino) 
the Ilachmonite, Kleazar, son of Dodo, the Ahohite, who was with 
David at Ephes-dammim, and Shammah, son of Agee, the Hararite. 
We have also a list of “ the thirty,” some of whose names occur also 
in other passages: it opens with the name of Asahel, the brother of 
Joab, who was slain by Abner, and closes with that of Uriah the 
Hittito, who fell by the treachery of David Iiimself.®^ 

iii. The Ciinl Admhiistratuyn was conducted under the eyes 
of the king himself, assisted by a council, of which the chief members 
were Jonathan, the king’s ncjjhew, son of his brother Shimeah, who 
seems to have been his cMof secretary; Ahitoplusl of Gilo, after¬ 
wards so famous as Absjilom’s adviser; his rival Husliai the Archite, 
the king’s “ friend ” or “ companion;" dehoiada, tlic sou of Bcnaiah; 
and Zadok and Abiathar, the high-priests; together with Joab, and 
probably Benaiah, whose military rank gave tliem, like Abner and 
David under Saul, a bigb place at the court. Then there were the 
great offietTS of state, Slieva or Seraiah, the “ scribe ” or public secre¬ 
tary; Jehoshaphat, the “recorder” or historian; Adoram; and Ira, 
the Jairite, who was “ a chief ruler about I>avid,” with functions pro¬ 
bably judicial, and the same rank was lield by David’s sons.®* The 
royal possessions in the fields, cititss, villages, and castles, conjprising 
farms, vineyards, olive and other trees, stores of wine and oil, herds 
of oxen and camels, and flocks of sheep, besides treasure, were en¬ 
trusted to oflicers for each branch, all under a chief tre^urer, Az- 
maveth, the soji of Adiel.®® But a place was still found for the 
patriarclial government of the tribes, whose princes are enumerated; ®® 
the prince of Judah being, not David himself, but bis brother Elihu 
(doubtless the same as Kliab)®’ by the right of primogeniture. 

iv. The Bbuoioijs Institutions were in part mixed up with 
the constitution of the monarchy itself. Like Saul and some of the 
judges, we see David offering sacrifiajs, an apparent usurpation of 
the priestly office, to^be explainc<i pcrbajis by the iialriarchal priest¬ 
hood, which was vested in the chief of a family, and therefore by a 
natui'al analogy in the chief of the state;®® and he even gives the 

2 Sam. xxlii. ; 1 Chron. xf. 11<47. same Jonathan as in 2 Sam. xxL 21; 
The ootnpariaon of the two lists offonis on i Chron. xx. 7. 

iUkresting exjunple of the minor varia- ** The 1..XX. translate the word "ruler** 
tlons of the sacred text. The excess 'al)Ovc as " prh-st." 

the number of thirty is naturally accounted , 2 Sam. vili. 16-18, xx. 23^26; 1 Chron. 

for by the new appointments required to xviJi 14-17, xxvii. 32-34. 
fill up vacancies. l Chron. xxvii. 25-31 

Chron. xxvii. 32; it seems that l Cliron. xxvii. i c 22. ♦‘^iSorn, xvi. 16. 
"nepSjew" is the truer meaning of the f** Even Samuel, though a lyjvite, was 
word translated uncle, and that this is the : not a priest. 
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j)riestly benediction.®® But his peculiar character, as the religious 
hend of the state, is seen in his inspiration as a prophet and psalmist. 

** Being a jyi ophet,^ as St. Peter explicitly declared,^® he foretold, 
in plainer and more glowing language than any that had yet been 
used, those great events, of which the whole ceremonial of the Jewish 
Church, and even his own kingdom, were but types, “ the sufferings 
of Christ, and the glory that should follow.” As a prophet too, he 
taught the people those principles of religious and moral truth of 
which the I’salms are full, and which, in the Proverbs, were to a 
great e0ent learnt by Solomon from him. As “ the sweet Psalmist 
of Israel,” who said of himself “ The Spirit of Jehovah six)ke by me, 
and llis word was in my tongue,” it was his peculiar honour, not 
only for the Jewish Church, but for the Church Universal to the 
end of time, to direct that part of God’s^'orship which is the best 
utterance of the heart, the tuneful notes ot"raise, hisefwabiy blended 
with prayer and with the utterance of divine truth. His pre-eminence 
in this respect is unaffected by the doubts about the authonship of 
many of the Psalms. A great truth is expressed by the common 
title which names the whole book “ The Psalms of David : ” for he 
founded jjsalmody as an institution; taught it to Asaph and Inis other 
immediate successors, and gave the model which all later i^salmists 
followed.’^ 

While he thus furnished the matter of Psalmody, he regulated 
its manner, by arranging for the first time a full clioral service. 
To this oftico David, in conjunction with the chiefs of the Levites, 
set apart three families, one from each of the three houses of the 
tribe, the Gershonites, Kohathites, and Mcraritts. They were pro- 
phets as well as singers, “ to prophesy with haq®, with psidteries, 
and with cymbals; and they handed down their art from genera¬ 
tion to generation by a systematic course of instruction, “ the 
teacher as well as the scholar.” ^ TTiesc families were those of Asaph, 
tlie son of Bercchiah, the Gershonite, the chief singer, and also dis¬ 
tinguished as a scer;^® of Heman, the Kohathite, son of Joel, and 
grandson of the prophet Samuel, and himself “ the king’s seer in the 
words of God;”’® and of Jeduthun (or Etha^, a Merarite, who 
is also called ** the king’s seer.” ’® The names of each of these leaders 

^ 2 Sara. vl. a. Acts, U. 30. ( ditary among aU the natioiui of antiquity; 

it Is not meant to be implied that aa we see in the case of music and poetry 
David did not himself work upon more In tire Homeridic. 

ancient mcxlels such os the “ Hymn of 2 Chi'oti, xxlx. 30: " the words o| 
Muiam” (Ex. xv.), the?. “Prayer of Moses Asaph** In this passage may mean his 
the Man of ” (Ps. xc.), the “ Song of 1 tunes. The question of his authorship of 
IXborah** (Juug. V.), and the ‘'Thunkir any of the Psalms is doubtfuL See note 
giving of Hannah" (I Sam. ii.). on p, 368. 

1 Chrou. XV. 16-22, xxv. 1, 2: comp. I Cliron. xxv. 5: comp. 1 Ghron. vi. 

xxill. 6. 33-38, with the commentaries of Lord 

i Chron. xxv. .us; 2 Chron, xxiii. 13. Arthur Hervey, GtnmltfffiKS our Ijord, 
The profession of ai‘t was commuul}’ here- ^ p. 214. ^4 g Chron. xxx. 1&. 
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ai*e found in the titles of particular Psalms; and the tri|>artite 
division was observed till the captivityand prol^ably restored alter 
the return.^ At first they were divided between the ark at Jeru¬ 
salem and the tabernacle at Gibeon, the family of Asaph l)cing 
assigned to the former, and those of Heman and Jeduthun to the 
latter.™ The three families numbered 288 principal singers, divided 
by lot into twenty-four courses, of twelve in each; but the total 
of the Levites engaged in praising Jehovah “w-ith the instruments 
which David made,” was 4000.” The rest of the Levites, amount¬ 
ing to 84,000, were arranged into the three families of :rshon, 
Kohath, and Merari. Six thousjind lx>re the dignity of offiiwrs and 
judges; 4000 were set apart to the humbler office of doorkeo|X‘rs; 
and the general service of the sanctuary, “ the work of the house of 
Jehovah,” was committ^ to the remaining 24,000.^'* They were 
relieved of the hardest of that work, the carrying the talxrnacle 
and its vessels, now that God had given rest to his people, to dwell 
at Jerusalem for ever;** and as the offices which remained, though 
numerous, wore comparatively light, David assigned them to the 
Levites above twenty years, though the census was still taken 
according to the ancient standard of thirty and upwards.'’* Their 
offices were to wait on the priests for the service of the house of 
Jehovah, purifying the holy place and the holy things, preparing 
the shewbrcail and the meat-offerings, praising God at the morning 
and evening service, and assisting in offering, the burnt sacrifices on 
the Sabbaths and the stated feasts.” 

For the higher duties allotted by the law of Moses to the priest¬ 
hood, the sons of Aaron were arranged according to the two houses 
of Eleazar and Ithamar; his two elder sons, Nadab and Abihu, 
having died childless for their profanity.” We have seen that 
Eleazar succeeded his father as high-priest; but it is clear that 
the head of the house of Ithamar was in some sense co-heir to the 
office. In the person and family of Eli this state of things was 
reversed: the high-priesthood was vested in the house of Ithamar; 
while that of Eleazar did not abdicate its claims. So, under David, 
we find both Zadok and Abiathar recognised as priests, the former 
being named first, by the right of primogeniture, while the latter 
actually held the office of high-priest. This double priesthood 
was in fact connected ■with a twofold service; Zadok minister¬ 
ing at the old tabernacle in Gibeon, and Abiathar before the ark at 
Jerusalem. By the census taken towards the close of David’s reign, 
it appeared that the families of the house of Eleazar we,’‘o twice as 

2 Chron. xxix., xxx. 1 Cbron. xxili. 4. 

Neh, xL 17; 1 Chron. tx. 16. ® 1 Cbron. xxlfl. 25, 26. 

w 1 Cbron, xvi, 37-42; I Cbron, xxv, 8-31. 1 Cbron, xxili, 3, 23, 27. 

•• I Chron. xxlH, 6. ** 1 Cbron. xxiii. 24-32. 

lChroa.xxblA &‘.comp.PB.lxxxtv.lO. Ixiv. x.; Numb, xxvi. 60.61. 
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many as those of the house of Tthamar, there heiiig sixteen of the 
former and eight of the latter.*’ The twenty-four chiefs of these 
families were made the heads of twenty-four “courses,” who were 
arranged in order by lot for the performance of the services of the 
sanctuary, and named ever afterwards from their present chiefs."* 
The courses were as follow:— 


1. Jcboiarib. 
Jtxlaiah. 

3. Itariin. 

4. Seoiiin. 

6. H^lchijah. 
6. Wyumin. 


7. Hakkojs. 

8. Abjjali. 

9. Jcslmah, 

10. Shecaniah. 

11. Kliasbib. 

13. Jakim. 


13. Hnppob. 

14. Jesliebcah. 

15. Bfigah. 

16. inimer. 

17. Ilczir. 

18 . Aphses. 


19. Pethahiah. 

20. JehezekeL 

21. .Jaebiu. 

22. Gamul. 

23. Delaiah. 

24. Mabazlah.* 


To the eighth course (that of Abijah, or Abia) belonged Zacharias, 
the lather of John the Bjiptist,*® The term for which each course 
was on duty is not expressly stated; b^ from the analogy of the 
service of the porters,and from the testimony of the Jewish writers, 
it seems to have liccn weekly, beginning on the Sabbath; the 
services of the week being arranged among the members of the 
coume by lot.*® The twenty-four courses of singers were associated 
respectively with those of tlie priests.*** 

These arrangements formed the motlol of the temple service under 
Solomon, except that the separate worship of Gibeon was discoutinual; 
and the bouse of Ithamar was linally excluded from the high priest¬ 
hood by the deposition of Abiathar.** 

Lastly, a special interconme was maintained by David with 
Jehovah through the prophets; first, Samuel, who anointed him 
and afterwards protected him at Hamah; next Gad, ivho joined him 
in liis exile; and lastly, Nathan, the counsellor of his throne, and 
faithful reprover of his grievous sins. 

§ 6. Thus established in his kingdom, David had no further fear 
of rivalry from the house of Saul, and he was anxious to find 
an opportunity of jxirforming liis covenant with Jouatlian. Ho 
learnt from Ziba, who had been one of Saul’s courtiers, that Me- 
phibosheth, the lame son of Jonathan, wOsS living in the house of 
Machir at Lo-debar; and, having sent for him, he restored to him 
all the land of Saul and his family. Committing the charge of this 
property to Ziba, David retained MephilKisheth at Jerusalem, and 
gave him a place at the royal table, like his own sons.** We do 
not know how long afterwards, but probably earlier thau it stands 


^ The disparity may have been caused 
in part by the slaughter of the priosfcj with 
Hophni and Phinohas, and in pMt by Saul’s 
massacre at N<A. 

** Even when, after the captivity, the 
oonraea were found to bo reduced to 4, 
titese were again divided Into 24, which 
were called by the ancient names. 

•• 1 Chron. xxiv. 


9* Luke I. 5-10,23. 

9t 1 CSiron. ix. 25; 2 K. xi. 5. 

93 Still the numbers raise the suspicion 
that the Brst arrangement may have been 
inonthlif: two courses being engaged each 
month, one at Olbcon and one at Jeru> 
Salem. 

9 ® i Chron. XXV. 

M 1 K. ii. 26. 27. 


94 2 Sam. im 
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in the order of the narrative, the king protected Mephibosheth from 
A great danger. The land was visited with a famine for three years; 
the cause of which was decUircd by the oracle of Jehovah to be “ for 
Saul and for his bloody house, because he slew the Gibeonites.” *• 
This nnujsacre, in shameful violation of the oath of Joshua and the 
eidei'S of Israel, was one of those acts of i)assionato zeal in which 
Saul tried to drown the remorse of his later years. Jn reply to 
David’s offer of satisfaction, the Gibeonites demanded the lives of 
seven of Saul’s sons; and the king gave up to them the two ^ns 
of Saul by his concubine Rizj^h, and the five sons that Mic^l had 
home to Adriel, to wliora she was married when Saul took licr from 
David. These seven were hangal by the Gibeonit.es on the hill 
of Gibeah, Saul’s own city. They hung there from the beginning of 
barley harvest till the rains set in, tliough the law provided that, in 
such cases, the bodies shftild be buried by sunset.®’ Diit Rizpah 
t(x>k her station upon the rock, with only a coveriiig of sackcloth, 
to keep the bcxlics from the birds of i)rey by day and from the wild 
beasts *by night, till the ruin lx‘gan to fall. Touched with her de¬ 
votion, David caused their remains to be taken down and iutored in 
the sepulchre of Kish, at Zelah, together with the bones of Saul and 
Jonathan, which he transporteil from JalK.*sh-gilead.®® Mephibo¬ 
sheth, the son of Jonathan, whom David had refuscKi to give up to 
the Gilxjonites,* w'as now the sole survivor of the house of Saul, 
with bis infant son Micah, through whom the family was continued 
to the latest |Xiriod of the nation’s hi.story.’®® Wo hear of him again 
before the end of David’s reign. 

It has been observed that tins famine was the first of those three 
great adversities^ of Davids roign, w-hich are descTilx.’.d in the alter¬ 
native proix>sed by the prophet Nathan: a three years’ famine, a 
tliree months’ flight, or a thrive days’ pestilence; when David, having 
hail bitt(;r cxfierience of the first tw'o, chose the third, an a dispensa¬ 
tion direct from God.’®^ 

§ 7. This first period of David’s reign is marked by another great 
success in war, and, in connection therewith, by the fall which em¬ 
bittered the r^t of his life, and which, as the prophet declared at 
the time, has ever*8inoc ‘‘given groat occasion to the enemies of 
Jehovah to blaspheme.”*®* NAiiAsn, king of the children of 
Ammon, who had been David’s ally, and some suppose his relation, 


^••2 Sam. xxl. ITiat tWa wm eftrllcr 
ffmn it ataDtlo. aj^ara from the allualon 
in xix. 23. 

]>ut. xxi. 22,23. Pertwipa the Qibwn- 
bad made a voir that they ahould bang 
till the return of rain prondaed the end of 
the famine. 

• Comp. 1 Sara. xxxi. 10-13. The charge 
mada against David of conaenting to ibia | 


deed In order to ha»tcn the extinction of 
the rival boust', is refuted l>y hla treatment 
of MepliiiioRheth. 

2 Sara. xxf. 1. 

S»e the pi^igreo, in Xetet and JUum- 
tratum to Chapi. XJC, 

*'*12 Sam. xxiv. 13; reading "tliree 
years of faraini?," oa Jn the LX X and in 
l Chron. xxL 12. 3 Stun, xil, 14, 
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dial, leaving the throne to his son Hamm.*®® David sent an embassy 
of condolence and friendship to the new king; but Hanun, persuaded 
by his counsellors that the ambassadors only came as spies, sent 
them back with sliamcful personal insults. In anticijiation of David’s 
vengeance, the Ammonite obtainc?d help from the Syrians of Beth- 
rehob, Zobah, Maacah, and Ish-tob, who joined him with 33,000 
men.*®* On the other side, Joab took the field, with all the host of 
Israel. A decisive battle was fought before Rabbah, the capital of 
Ammon. Wliile the Israelites had followed the Beni-Ammi up to 
the galil, the Syrian allies hiui enclosed them in the rear. Joab 
took front against the Syrians, with all the chosen warriors of Isnicl, 
leaving the rest under Abishai to make head against the Beni-Arnwi. 
The Syrians were routed j and the Ammonites then tied, and shut 
tliemselvea up in their city, while Joab relj||pcd to Jerusalem. The 
deieatod Syrians formed a grand confederacy under Hadarezer, with 
their brclhrm beyond the Euphrates; but David crossed the Jordan 
with the w'hole force of Israel, and defeated them in a pitched battle, 
ill which they lost 7000 charioteers, 40,0(X) infantry, and their captain 
Shophach. The Syrians became tributary to David and abandoned 
the cause of Ammon. 

The next year, at the return of the campaigning season, Joab 
again took the field, and ravaged the lands of the Beui-Amrai, and 
shut them up in Habhah, their chief city, and a strongly fortified 
place.*®® David remained at Jerusjilcin; and if this inaction arose 
from a growing inclination to a luxurious enjoyment of his royal 
state, his sclf-iudulgencc led him into a terrible temptation and 
wrought Ids tall. In the restlcasness, wrhich follows a day of such 
indolence, he rose one evening from his bed to enjoy a w^alk upon 
the roof of his lofty palace of cctlar, whicli overlooked the women’s 
court of a neighbouring house; and there he saw a fair w’oman in 
her hath, and became at once enamoured. On enquiry he found 
that .she w'as Bathsheba (or Bathshua), the daughter of Eliam (or 
Amruiel),*®® son of his counsellor Ahitophel, and the wife of one of 
hie “ thirty mighty men,” Uriah the Hittite, who was then fighting 
the king’s battles under Joab. Such a discovery might have checked 

2 Sam. X.; 1 Qiron. xlx. the nortli eWe of the lower town, and waa 

WM According to there were a place of very great strength. Babbab 

nearly as many chariots, .'J2,000, besides afterwards received from Ptolemy P hi la- 
those ofMa.%cab. Jt ser ins pioiMblcthat d -lpbus (&.C. 2(«5-24?} the name of Phlla- 
the numbers in Hamml ought also to bo d.dphia, and in tbc Christian times became 
referred to the chariots. the seat of a bishopric. Its site Is marked 

2 Sum. xi. 1 Chron. xx. 1. Rnbfa^h, by several magnilict'^nt ruins of buildings, 
now called AmiCim, lies on a river atKmt probably erected during the 2ivd and 3rd 
22 miles from the Jordan, and on the ronA ' centuries of the Christian era. The drawv 
from flosbon to lioHUi. It consisted of un ^ Ing at the head of this chapter shows the 
upper and a lower city, the latter being ■ stream and part of the hlU on whida the 
called by Joab “ the city of waters.” (3 Sam. ■ upper city stood. 
xU. 37.) The upper city rose atouptlj’ or. ' l Chron. iiL 6. 
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the passion even of a heathen dosi>ot; but David fell, and, when the 
consequence of his crime exposed himself to discovery and Bathsheba 
to a shameful death, the king, after a vain attempt to conceal his 
guilt, which only showed more of the noble nature of tlie man he 
had outr^ed,'®* added treacherous murder to hia adultery. He 
made Uriah the bcjirer of his own death-warrant to Joab, who eX|X)sed 
the brave man to a sally from the best w'arriora of the Ammonites, 
and he fell in happy ignorance of his sovereign’s guilt and his own 
wrongs. The artifice was kept up by a raessrige from Joab to the 
king, excusing the apparent rashness of his athick by the si^ificant 
conclusion, “ Thy ser^'ant, Uriah the Hittito, is deaii also; ” and the 
messenger was sent back to comfort Joab with a cold-bltxxled allusion 
to the fortune of war. After the customary mourning for her 
husband, Bathsheba, whq seems throughout to have consented to 
the sin, waa taken to the house of David and bccaino his wife, and 
soon afterwards lx)re him a son.*®* 

Thus far man’s share in tliis drama of Inst and blood. But now 
another voice is heard: “ The Tiiiiia that David had done dis¬ 
pleased Jehovah.” *®® He sent the prophet Katlian to the king, 
with that well-known parable of the rich man, who spared his own 
abundant flocks and henls, and seized for his guest the one ewe- 
lamb of the poor man, his darling and his children’s ^let.**® Our 
surprise that David’s conscience was not at once awakened may yield 
to the consideration that his heart was not yet hardened in guilt, so 
that his natural sense of justice broke forth in the indignant sentence, 
“ As Jehovah liveth, the man that hath done this thing is a son of 
death;” and he was going on to describe the restitution he would 
exact, when the lijxj of Nathan uttered thostj words, which have 
from that day been echoed by every sinner's awakened conscience: 

Thou art the Man ! ” Then the prophet pronounced the sentence 
of the King of Kings on him who had just been sentencing the un¬ 
known culprit. Ileproacliing David with his ingratitude for all that 
Jehovah had done and would yet have done for him, he denounced 
the appropriate punishment; that, as his sword had broken up 
the house of Uri(*h, the sword should never depart from his own 
house; and that, as he had outraged the sanctities of domestic 
life, his o%vn should be likewise outraged, but with the diftereuco 
which God always makes between the secret siii and the public 
punishment: “ For thou didst it secretly, bnt 1 will do this thing 
before all Israel and before the sun.” Then follow the few simple 

2 Saixi, xi. S'13. oofy viewed It as a sozntwhat baatp mar- 

2 Bun. xL The whole story ia omitted rlage of the king to Uriah’s widow, 
in the lloofe of Chronlcteci (nee 1 (.liron. xx. 2 Sam. xii 27. The original word 

1), except the hare mention of fiathaheba’e implies the very height of huming Indig* 
li^ty (1 Chron. fii. 9), It \ras probahiy nation, 
so managed that the pnhlic may have | 2 Sam. xiL 1*4. 
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words of repentanco and forgiveness: ** And David said unto 
Nathan, * I liave sinned against Jehovah.* And Natlian said 
unto David, ‘Jehovah also hath put away thy sin; thou shalt 
not die.* ’* But the path of repentance, however plain, is a “ straight 
and narrow way,” and how David “ agonized ” to enter into it, we 
may read in the fifty-first Psalm. In the bitterness of his anguish, 
as well as in the fulness of his pardon, David once more appears as 
the type of the sinning, sufiering, repenting, and forgiven man, 
who has ever .since found in that one psalm the perfect utterance of 
bis de<^st feelings:— 

"The rock is smitten, and to future years 
Springs ever fresh the tide of holy tears, 

And holy umsic, whisixiring peace 
Till time and sin together cease. 

But even the “ godly sorrow, which worketh repentance unto life,” 
does not avert the temporal consequences of sin, whether in the 
form of its natui-al fruits or of special judgments. And so Nathan 
not only does not rccal the woes denounced on David’s house, which 
were in part the natural conscqueuce of his jx)lygamy, and of that 
weak parental indulgence which has been the besetting sin of many 
a great man; but he g(X!S on to declare a special punishment for 
that consequence of David’s sin which wo still see in action: “ Be¬ 
cause by this deed thou hast given great occasion to the enemies of 
Jehovah to blaspheme, the child also that is born unto thee shall 
surely die.” And now David was called to prove the sincerity of 
his repentanco by his submission to the punishment which began to 
work. No sooner had Nathan gone home, than God struck the, 
new-born child with a mortal sickness; and David prayed and 
fa.sted, and lay all night on the gi'ound, refusing*all comfort from his 
attendants. On the seventli day David learnt the child’s death 
from the whisperings of the courtiers, who feared to crush him with 
the news. To their great surprise he put off all signs of mourning, 
went to worship in the house of God, and then sat down to eat; 
exjjlaining to his attendants that, while there remained any hope of 
the child’s life, he fastcil and wept in the fortem hope that God 
might yet grant him its life; but now mourning could not bring it 
back from the dead; and he added those memorable words, which 
wo cannot but understand as expressing the higher hopes, with which 
they have so often been echoed by bereaved Obristlhti jarents; “ J 
shall go to him; but he shall not return to me.”*** Aud“G^)d, 
who comfor1fc*th them that are cast down,” ordained that his relation 
to Bathsheba should be the source not only of comfort to David him¬ 
self, but of glory to his kiugdoin and of blessing to all generations of 

ui Fmr, Sixth Sunday after Trinity. EU and Sarnn"l, for iiistance. 

Thu S’ind PMlia expreesea David's return ut hupc and peace. 
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mankind, by the birth of a son, whom he namcti Solomon, in 
memory of the jpeace which was established at the same time, and 
whom, at the command of Nathan, he also named Jedidiaii (be¬ 
loved of Jehovah), in token of the sjx'cial favour which God showed 
him from his birthHe became tlie successor of David, and tlie 
progenitor of the Messiah, of whose kingdom, as “the Prince of 
Peace,” his peaceful reign was a conspicuous tyjjc. 

The peace, which the name of Solomon commemorates, had been 
established by the final conquest of the Ammonites, Joab, having 
reduced Kabbah to the last extremities, by taking the lo^r city, 
with its waters,^** reserved the honour of the victory for David, who 
msurched out at the liead of all Israel, and took the city. lie placed 
on his own heatl the sacred crown, called the “ crown of Milcolin 
(or Moloch),” weighing a^^alont of gold, and set with precious stones ; 
and added the s^wil of the city to the treasures prepared for the 
house of God.^*® The long resistance of the city, and the insult 
which bad provoked the war, were punished by a cruel massacre, 
in which all the cities of the Beni-Ammi were involved. “ David 
brought out the ijcoplc, and put them under (or, cut them with) 
saws, and harrows of iron, and axes, and niad(' them pass tlirougli 
the brickkiln,” the fire, perhaps, through which their children 
passed “ to their grim idol.” 

The triumphant return of David and his army to Jerusalem 
concludes the first ijcriod of his reign, the glory of which is ov(!r- 
shadowed by that great sin, the punishment of which w{\s to rendt r 
its second i)art so disastrous. 

§ 8. Before his marriage with Bathsheba, David had sixteen sons, 
w'ho lived tis princes among the pt^ople, each in his own house. 
Only three of them are of any note in history; the eldest, Amnon, 
son of Ahinoam of Jezreel; the third, Absalom, sou of Maaaih of 
Geshur; and the fourth, Aoonuah, son of Haggith, For the i)rt;- 
cedenco due to Amnon as the first-born he was likely to have a for¬ 
midable rival in Absalom, whose mother was a king’s daughter, and 
who was himself unequalled for beauty among the ixjoplc. But we 
do not hear of anji-jealousy or dLssension among the king’s sons, till 
the following occasion led to fatal results. Absalom had a sister 
named Tamar, who 6hty*ed his beauty, and of whom Amnon became 

2 Sara. xil. 24, 25. In 1 Cliron. lii 5, only have l)cen on rare cercmonlefl, avul 
three other sons >ifb mentioned, Sbimea, then for a fbw mumcntu, from its enormous 
Shobab^ and Natbtin, and Soletnon is the weight, 114 potio<ls. 

The inference that Solomon was nr 2 Sam. xil. 31; 1 Chron. xx. 2. There 
tb<« youngest seems hardly reconcilable is no K<XHi ground for ».y milder Intcr- 
witb tJic plain order of the narrative in pitiaiiou of the passage. Dr. Kitto has 
Samuel, or with the probable duration of out the probability that it was, as 

the Ammonite war. ns gee note on p 3T9. in the case of Adoni*bezek, one of those 

2iifan. xii. 26. 30 ; 1 Chron. xx. I, 2 . . rttaliatory acta by which alono such ene« 
The crown Is said to have been worn by } mie.s could be taught to rcapt.'ct the laws 
Rhivld ever alterwai ds; but this ooold j of war. 
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so violently enamoured, that he fell sick.”* Marriage with a half 
sister was forbidden by the Mosiiic law,”* though Tamar, in pleading 
with Aninon, suggested that David might have consented to that 
alternative, to avoid the crime which Aniiion eifected by a base 
stratagem.^*® Anmon incurred the anger of David, who probably 
s^Mircd his life bt^cause he was his first-born, and the hatred of 
Absalom, who waited in silence an opportunity for revenge. When 
two yeiurs had thus passed, Absalom invited the king with all his 
sons, and Amnou in particular, to a sheep-shearing feast at Baal* 
hazor^n the border of Ephraim. David seems to have had sus¬ 
picions, even after such an interval of time; hut in the end he con¬ 
sented to his son's going, though lie himself remained at home. 
Amidst the mirth of the feast, Absalom’s servants, having received 
their orders beforehand, slew Anmon, n^hen he wa.s merry with 
wine. The king’s sons fled, preceded by the rumour that iliey were 
all slain; but they soon arrived, vireeping for Aninon, when the king 
and all his servants joined them in their mourning. Absalom fled 
to his grandfather, Talmai, king of Geshur, and remained there 
three years; while David, comforted for the irrecoverable fate of 
Amnon, grieved for the loss of his living son. 

To end this state of things, Joab eniployeil a “ wise woman” of 
Tekoah (afterwards the birthplace of tlie prophet Amos), wlio 
appt*aro<i before the king in mourning, with a fictitious tale similar 
to the case of his own family.^*^ One of lier two sons, she said, had 
slain tho other in a quarrel, and all the family demanded the death 
of the homicide, which would leave her childless, and cut off her 
husband’s name. When the king promised her protection, she 
appliwi tho i>arable to him, and reproved him because he did not 
“ fetch home again liis banished.” She enforced her rc(picst by the 
oft-quotod proverb, “ we must needs die, and are as water spilt on 
tho ground, which cannot bo gathered up again,” and pleaded that 
God, in s]iiiring the young man’s life, had given the means for his 
recal.*** Leaniing from tho woman by whom she hatl been 
prompted, David sent for Joah, and bade him bring back Absalom, 
whom however tho king refused to see. Absalom dwelt for two 
years in his house at Jerusalem; with his three sons,*** and his 
beautiful daughter Tamar, gaining favour with the people by his 
liandsomo pei'sou, ff’here can he no doubt that he was already 
meditating, perhaps not the dethronement of his father, but his own 
association in the kiJigdom os his heir. At length, impatient of hS 

2 Sam. xili. 1. We mitst not Infer aides the proverb above quoted, we derive 
that Tamar wa.«i David a only daughter. a phrase of a favourite liymn >— 

IIH XVin, 9, 11. <• 0 lot tlte Up«i! now hoar ihy voIoq } 

2 Sam. Xlii. 1-14. 2 Sam. xiv. wm* njoiai.'* 

•■‘K This acenis to be the meaning of **®They seem nil to have died before 
2 Sam. xiv. 14, a passage iVom which, bo* Absalom, 2 Sam. xviiiL IS. 
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exclusion from the C50urt, he sent for Joab, who was too cautions to 
go to him; upon which Absalom compelled him to come by setting 
fire to one of his fields of standing com. Joab interceded with tho 
king, who received his son and gave him th(3 kiss of p?nce. Wo 
may supjxwe that the interview put an end to Absalom’s hop(5S of 
sharing his father’s throne, for he now began to prepare for rebelUon.^^ 
He surrounded himself with a body of fifty foot-runners, besides 
chariots and horsemen; and, taking his station l>eside the city gate, 
be met the suitors who came to the king with expressions of bis 
regret that their causes were neglected, and with tho wish (Isat he 
were judge over the land, to give them redress, while every reverence 
made to him was returned with an embrace. “ So Absalom stole 
the hearts of the men of Israel.” This may partly be accounted for 
by the common love of change, and impatience at long continued 
pros^writy; but, besides this, Absalom’s unchcck(^d procetidings prove 
that David was not living as of old in sight of the {K^ople, a certain 
cause of loss of i>opularity: the affair of Bathsheba, though only 
known in part, and his treatment of Absalom, may liave bred 
discontent; and it has been conjectured, from the choice of Hebron as 
tho head-quarters of tlie rolxillion, that the men of Judah were 
offended at finding themselves merged with tho other iiibes. 
Absalom’s chief cai)tain and chief counsellor, Amasa and Ahit(>phel, 
were of that trilw, and there are symptoms of discord between Judah 
and the other tribes at the time of the king’s rcturn.^^® 

When the plot was ripe,**® Absalom obtained Umivc from the king 
to go to Hebron, the ancient sanctuary of his tribe, to jiay a vow 
which ho had nuide at Gesbur in ca.se he should return to Jerusalem. 
He t{.K>k with him 200 men, not yet privy to his design, and sent 
round secret mossengei’s to all the tribes, warning tlie adherents 
whom we have seen him gaining at Jerusalem, that the trumpet 
would give tho signal of his having been proclaiimj^l king at Hebron. 
But perhaps his most prudent step wa.s his sending for Ahitophel, 
David’s most able counsidlor, from his own city of Gilolu It is 
natural to suppose that Ahitophel had resented David’s coraluct to 
his granddaughter Datbsbeba; and his absence from Jerusalem, to 
sacriifico at his own city, may have been but a preparation for joining 
Absjilom. 

§ 9. Tho first news of the conspiracy reachctl David as tidings of 
^its success. He at once resolved to fly from Jerusalem, lest the city 
should be stormed; And his servants consented. His departure from 

2 Sam. XV. W« may probably Infer pbia says "fimr 3 ' 6 ar 8 and tha only pos* 
from tho silence of Scriptnro that David's siblc epoch from which to date the forty 
secr»nd sem Chileab was dead. years, iianKdy David's accession, briuf?s tbo 

2 Sam, xix. 41. i lelHlfoti into the last year of his reign. 

2 Sam. XV, 1, “ After forty years ” j which is cU’arly untenable, 
is probably an error of Ute text. Jose- ! 
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Jerusalem is rclaleti witli a minuteness, to wliich we have no parallel 
in the Scripture history of any single day, except that of which this 
was the type, when the son of David, betrayed by “ his own 
familiar friend,” and rejected by his own people, went out by the 
same path ** bearing his reproach.” It was early in the morning 
when the king, leaving his palace in the care of his ten concubines, 
went forth by the eastern gate with all his household and a crowd of 
p»)ple; for there were still many who showed him the deepest 
attachment. Among his faithful guard of Clierethites and Pele- 
thites,Uiid his chosen heroes, the 600 who had followed him ever 
since his residence at Gath,^^ was Ittai the Gittite. David released 
him ami his countrymen from their allegiance; but Ittai vow’cd that 
he would follow the king in life or death; and David bade him lead 
the way. They passed over the brook !|j^dron (the Cedron of the 
Kew Testament), by the way that led over the Mount of Olives to 
Jericho and the wilderness; while “ all the country wept with a loud 
voice.” As David halted in the valley to let the people pass on, he 
was joined by Zadok and Abiatimr, with all the Levites, bringing 
with them the ark of God. AVith self-renouncing reverence, David 
refused to have the ark removed, for his sake, from the sanctuary 
wliere he had fixed its abode, and oxfjosed to share his jx'rils. If 
Jehovali willed to sh<.)W him favour, He would bring him back to 
see both the ark and His habitation; if not—beliohi hero am I! 
let Him do to me a.s seemeth good to Him!” He reminded the 
priests that they could do him effectual service in the city, by em¬ 
ploying their two sons, who were both swift runners, to bring him 
tidings; and so he sent them back with the ark. The wcc'ping troop 
thc;n ascended the Mount of Olives in the garb of the deep(*st 
mourning, the king himself walking barefoot; and just as the grief 
reached its height, at the liist view of the towers of Jerusalem, word 
was brought to David that Ahitophel was among the conspirators. 
He had scarcely uttered the prayer, that God would turn the wise 
counsel of Ahitophel into foolishness, when the means of its fulfil¬ 
ment was presented. At the summit of the mount, he was met by 
his other counsellor and chosen “ friend,” Hushai^the Architc, in the 
garb of mourning. David bade him to return into the city and oflfer 
his services to Absalom, in order to defeat the counsel of Ahitophel; 
and to place himself in communication wdth Zadok and Abiathar, 
whose sons would bring his messages to the king. Hushai returned 
to Jerusalem just as Absalom was entering the city, and was received 
by him wit^n taunts for his descirtion of his “ friend,” which must 
have confirmed him in his purpos<s thougli he answered them with 
professions of fidelity to his new master as the chosen of Jehovah and 
of Israel.*^ 

^ 3 Sam. XV. 18, reading GUMrim for Oiltim (Rwald, Oe$chickt€t ill. 197V 

** 8 Sam. XV. 37, xvl, 13-19. 
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Meanwhile, just at the height of noon, David imsed over the 
brow of the hill into the territory of Benjamin, where he found him¬ 
self among the friends of .Saul. One of these, Ziba the servant of 
AlephiboshetJi, met David, witli two assijs laden witli refresijments, 
and, by an artful story of liis master’s treason, obtained a gift of ab 
his ]>roi.»t*rty. The other member of the house of Saul, Shimei the 
Si)u of Gera, a native of Bahurim, came out from that village as 
David passed by, and pedttd him and his retinue with stoii(!S, cursing 
him as the bitxxly raun.leror of Saul’s house. Abisliai would have 
avenged the insult; but the king, with an outburst of impat|j,iice at 
t he overbearing sons of Zeruiah, let him curse ou, as the messenger 
of the curse of 0 (.mI ; a submission which S(K‘.ms to expiuss the voice 
«»i‘ Davids conscience for the murder of Uriah. Anti what was 
tliorc, he asked, so stranc^ in the curses of a Beiijamite, when his 
own sf:>n sought his life? ' littering a ho]^5 that Jeliovah would re¬ 
quite him good for this cursing, he sulfered the man to continue his 
insults dosvn the hill side. At the close of the day he reached the 
Jordan, and rested at its fords, the place he had a]>point<;d with the 
1 >ri(»sts.’® Here they were roused at midnight by Aliiinaaz, the son 
of Zad«.>k, a.n«l JoTuitlian, the sou of Abiathar, who had narrowly 
escaped with their lives, bringing a warning to cross the river the 
s^ime nightd“® 

For the day had lx.*eji a busy one at Jerusalem. Al.'salom had no 
six)ner entered the city than, by the advice of Ahitoplui,—who act<‘d 
on the favourite maxim of conspirators, to commit tlieir party by 
some tmi)ardouable crime,—he ]K'rpetrate<l the outrage which had 
been foretold by the prophet Xathan.^^* Ahitopliers next ailvice 
j.irovod the sagjicity for which lu^ Wiis unrivalled.^ He proposed to 
jairsue Davkl with Hi,000 chosen men, and to fall ujx>n him wlien 
weary and dispiritcil: his followers would Ixi sure to fly: the king's 
life only should be siicriliced: and fclie rest would return and dwell 
in i>euce.^* Absalom and the elders of Israel did not shrink from 
the atrocity of the scheme; but it was thought better first to consult 
Hushai. With consummate art, he inspired Absalom with the fear 
that David had chg^ii some hiding place, where he and his men of 
war would btj found ehadng like a bear robbed of lier whelps; and 
the first pursuers woul<i certainly be smitten with an overthrow' 
which would cause a panic througli all tlie land. Let Absiilom 
rather gather the whole multitude of Israel, Irom Dan to Bcersheba, 

• and take the field in person, with the certainty of falling u^xm David 
ns the dew covers all the groiiml; or, if he had taken refuge in a 
city, the force of Israel would drag it Ixxiily with ropes into the river. 
'J'hn nfsult was that which is usual with councils of war. The more 
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daring j)lan, and tlie first thoughts, which arc generally best, were 
abandoned for the “ safer ” courso: “ For Jehovah had appointed to 
defeat the good counsel of Ahitophed, to tlic intent that Jehovah 
miglit bring evil ujjon Absalom.” 

Jiel'orc, however, this decision was fully taken, Hushai advised the 
priests to send David warning of the plan of Ahitophel. On receiv¬ 
ing it, as we liave seen, David crossal the Jordan,*^ with all his 
people, before the morning, and took up his abode at Mahauaim, th(^ 
very pUice which had been the capital of his rival, lsh-lx)shevh, while 
he hiiJ^blf reigned at Hebron. Here he was visited by Shobi, the 
son of hiabash, whom David had no doubt set up as a vassal king of 
Ammon, in place of his brother Ilanom, and by Machir, the former 
protector of Mephibosheth, and by Barzillai the Gileadite, of Rogelim, 
wlu^e touching farewadl is recorded latm These faithful friends 
brought liim all the supplie.s net;dfui for the rest and refreshment of 
liis exhausteil fol lowers 

Meanwhile Ilushai was without a rival at the court of Absalom. 
.:Vhitophel was so mortified at the rejection of his advice, and so con¬ 
vinced of the consequent ruin of Absalom’s party, that lie took his 
departure to his native city ; and, having set his house in order, he 
liaiigcd himself, and was buried in the sepulchre of his fathers.^'^ 
His nami’! lias {xissed into a byword for the truth that “ (Jiod taketh 
t he wise in his own craftinessand liis unscrupulous tri ason forbids 
all sympathy with his fate. We may apply to him w’hat was sjiid 
of one of our own [larty leaders :—“ His great crimes evere enhanced 
by his immense talents, of which God gave him the us(?, and the 
devil the apj»lioation.” Absalom assimn-d the royal state, and was 
solemnly anointed as king.^^ Joab’s ollice of captain of the host 
was conferred by him upon Amasa, the son of Ithra hy Abigail, the 
daughter of Kahash, step-dauglUer to Jesse and sister to Zei'uiah : he 
was lialf cousin to David, and own cousin to Joab and Abishai.^*^ 
Absalom tlnm crossed the Jordan in pumuit of David, and pitclicil 
his camp in Mount Gilead.'*^ 

§ 10. David prepared to receive the attack with his usual skill.*^^ 
He divided his forces into three bodies, under Joal^Abishai, and Ittai; 
and yielding to the i)coplc’s entreaties, he himself rtanained to hold 
out the city in case of a defeat. Confident, however, in his tried 


2 Sara. xviL 1-14. 

The 3r<l Psalm was probablj' com- 
lKis«.-d ku fclio rauniing after ciosaing the 
Jordan. I*s. cxliiL by its title in tho LXX., 
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veterans, and still more in the help of God, he was chiefly solicitous 
for the Siifety of his rebellious son. “ Deal gently for my sake with 
the young man, even with Absalom,” was his charge to the captains 
in the hearing of all tlus people, as ho sat in the gate to see them 
march out to the battle. The armies met in ** the forest of 
Ephraimin Mount Gilead, where the entangled ground was most 
unfavourable to the untrained hosts of Absalom. They W(;re over¬ 
thrown with a slaughter of 20,000 men, more of whom perished in 
the defiles of the fortist tlian in the battle itself; if that might be 
calle<i a battle, which consisted in a t)uml’»er of partial combaC^’-proad 
over the face of the country. Amidst this scattered fight, Absalom 
was separated from his men; and, as lie fled from a party of the 
enemy, the mule on which he rode avrried him beneath the low 
bnmehes of a spreadlng^crebiiith, and left him hanging by the 
luxuriant hair which formed his prido.’^® The first soldier who came 
up spared his life, because of the king’s command, 9 ,n(l wont to tell 
Joab. The unscrupulous chief hurried to the sjx)t, and thrust three 
javelins into Absalom’s heart, while his ten armour-bearers joined in 
dispatching him. Having sounded the trumpet of recall, Joab took 
ilown the body, and cast it into a pit, over which the people raised a 
great heap of stones, as a mark of execration a burial which the 
historian contrasts witli the splendid monument which Alisalom had 
prepared for hims(*lf in Shavch or the “ King’s Dale.”^^® 

David Avaited at Maiiauaim, with an impatience which his know¬ 
ledge of Joab must have rcndercrl doubly painful. Joab’s manner of 
sending the message has bwiU explained from a desire, which even he 
felt, to spare the feelings of Aliimaaz:, the young fi’ierid and 
messenger of the king. Bidding him wait till the morroAv, Joab 
sent a Cushite follower of his own, unknown to the court,*" with no 
other orders than to tell what he had seen. The blunt soldier, 
conscious of having done the king good service even by his disobe- 
ilience, makes no attempt to break the news. But Ahimaaz was 
more considerate. Having prevailed on Joab to let him run after 
the Cushite, he outstripped him by his better knowledge of the 
ground.**^ Davul ^vas sitting in the gateway of Mahauaim, when 
the W'atchman on the tower above announced first one, and tlicn a 

02 >10 very wtisfiu^tory explanation has Aa in tho case of Achan, Jos. vii. 26. 

boen given of the usq of this name on tho 2 Sam. xvill. 1-lS; Joseph. Jnt. vii. 

east of Jordan. St^e Stanley, Sinai and 10, $ 3. The so-called "Tomb of Absalom,’ 
p. 329, note. Just outside Jenisalem, in the valley of 

*** Ot'»mp. 2 Sam. xiv. 26. Two things Jehoshaphat, is a late Homan edifice. 

* arc to be noted os cotjti ibuting U> Aiwa- >See v. 20, 27, where, the w.'itcliman 

lom's fatfi: the ostentation of going into rco(>gQ!xcs Ahimaar. but not the Ousliite. 
battle on the nmle, which marked his rank 2 Sam. xvill, 23. This disptitud pos- 

as prince, luatcad of on foot, like David and sage seems to mean that, wliilo tho Cnsbite 
all the great warriors and the vanity of followed a direct lino over the hills, Ahf* 
Wearing hia h&ir in a only becoming mitaK took a more circuitous but easier 
to a Xazat ite. course along the valley of tho Jordan. 
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second runner. He presently recognised Aliimaaz Ly liis style of 
running, and David felt sure that his favourite messenger must 
bring gofxl tidings. And so at first it seemed; for he offered his 
breathless congratulations on the king’s deliverance from his enemies. 
J3ut the eager tiuestion, “ Is the young man Abstilom safe ?” was 
evaded by the mention of some strange confusion that prevailed 
when the runner left. Before the king had time to ascertain his 
meaning, the Cushite entered with his news of the victory. The 
i‘n<.[uiry about Absalom wjw repeated, and calletl forth the answer, 

** The|picmics of my lord the king, and all that rise against thee to 
dj thee hurt, be as that young maul” Then burst the floodgates of 
a father’s heart. JSfo scene in all history appeals to deeper feelings, 
and none is related in such simple and patlietic words, as this:— 

“ And the king was much moved, and wemt up to the chamber over 
the gate, and wept: and as he went, mus he said, ‘ 0 my son 
Absalom! my son, my sou Absalom! would God I had died for 
thee, O Abssrlom, my sou, my son!’”^*® 

The king’s grief turncAl the victory into mourning, and the people 
stole back into the city like the remnants of a defeated army. David 
sliut himself up, repeating the same mournful cry.^^® The hand 
that had struck the blow roused him from his grief. Joab went 
into his presence, and upbraided him with lamenting for his enemies, 
instead of encouraging his friends, who would soon he driven away 
by his neglect. Most had already dispersed to their tents; but they 
j-eturned on hearing that David had resumed his post at the gate of 
Mahanaim. Confusion prevailed throughout the tribes. They re¬ 
membered that it was David who had delivered them from the 
rbilistiiicA; and, now that AKsalom, their anointed king, was dead, 
they asked ea<jh other, “ Why speak ye not a word of bringing tlie 
king back?”^®® At this crisis David sent for the priests, Zadok 
and Ahiathar. Through them he appealed to the tribe of Judah, 
lis his brethren, while lie promised to, make Amasa captain of the 
host in the place of Joab. The tribe, thus gained over as one man, 
invited him to cross the Jordan, and met him at the ancient camp 
of Gilgal. David’s triumphant return is related as fully as his sad 
departure. With the men of Judali came a tTiousaud Benjamites 
under Shimei, who was eager to make his peace with his insulted 
king; and Ziba, with his fifteen sons and twenty servants, crossed 
the river to anticipate his master’s claim for restitution. The ferry¬ 
boat, which carried over the king and his household, had scarcely* 
touched tho^shore, when Shimei fell do^vn before him to confess his 
guilt and entreat pardon, which was granted with another impatient 
rebuke of Abishai’s remonstrances. The clemency, which David 
deemed becoming to the hour of victory, sound policy towards 

2 Sam. xvii] 33 2 Sam. xlx, 1*4. 2 Sam. xix. 5-10. 
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Benjamin, He swore to jireserve Sbimei’s life ; but he kept a close 
watch on a man who had proved so dangerous, and warned Solomon 
against liim on his deathbed; and Shimei justified Davul’s distrust 
and provoked his otvn fate, by a new act of disobedience.*"'^ 

David was next met by Mephiboslietli, whose supj>o.se<l ingratitude 
was only noticed by a gentle rebuke.*®** Mephibosheth, however, 
had a different tale to tell from that of Ziba, wliom he accused of 
having comjKdlcd him to remain at Jcrusjtlem wliile he went to 
^slander him to the king. Biit he submitted all to David’s dispasal, 
since his life had been spared, when all JSaul’s family were dead 
men; and now he ha<.l come to meet the king in the deep mourning 
wliich he ha»i worn since his departure. Zilm seems not to have 
denied the truth of MephilHDsheth's statement; but David, weary of 
the case, and unwilling to leave any one discontented on that joyful 
day, divided the propc't^ between Ziba and Mejdiiboshcth, who 
tints received half when he thought ho had lost tlie whole.*®* 

The most affecting incident of the day was the farewell of Bar- 
zillai, the wealthy Gileadite, who had su{)]:)lied David's wants while 
he was at Mahanaim. He accompanied David ov(^r the Jordan, and 
the king invited him to Jerusalem that he might return his hospi¬ 
tality. “How long have 1 to live?” asked Barzillai, who had 
rwicbed his ciglitieth year, “ that I sliould go up with the king to 
Jerusalem?” Contenting himself with escorting David a little 
lx‘yond the Jordan, he left his Clumliam to receive the. favours 
'which he himself was too old to enjoy; and one of Dav ill’s last acts 
was to commend the family to the generosity of Solomon.*®* 

§ 11. The joy of the king’s return was disturbed by th<i angry 
jealousy of the rest of Israel against Judah for beginning the move¬ 
ment without them.*®® The fierce tone of Judah sc(5ms to have pro- 
vokal the old animosity of Benjamin; and Shelia, the son of Bichri, 
a Benjamite, proclaiming that the fribtjs had no interc.st in the house 
of Jesse, blew the trumpet of revolt, and mised the ciy, “ Every man 
to his tents, 0 Israeli” The king, who liad now returned to Jeru- 
sahfm, ordered hia newcajitaiii, Amasa, to muster the forci^s of Judah 
ill three days, that^he rebellion might bo crushed Avhilo it wa.s con¬ 
fined to Benjamin. Amasa’s slowness compelled David to have re¬ 
course again to the sons of ZeruiaJi, and Abishai led forth the Ixxly- 
guard of Chorethites and Pelethites and the heroes, accornjianietl by 
Joab. Gi HX>n once more became the scene of battle, 'fhey found 
'Amaaa there lieforc them with the main army, and under the show 

m 1 K. It. 8,0,36-46. Tliat David's In* ••from Jernsalcra." ^ 
junction is only to be undirrstood as a : 2 Sara, xix. 24-30, 

xvarning conditional onShimol's own con- | i“2.Sara. xix. 31-40. Scio th<» beautlfol 
duct, ts proved by tbo oourse actually talcen ' nao made of this incident by Kcble: VhrU- 
by Solnmon. tian Year, ItrMoratim o/Ute Jiopal Familjf. 
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of an einl)race, Joab dealt In's favoured rival one fatal blow; and 
then pressed on tlie pursuit after Slieba with his brother Abisliai. 
One of Joab’s followers stood over Amasa, as he lay wallowing in 
his blood on the highway, bidding all the friends of Joab and of 
David to go forward; but, when he saw their hesitation, he carried 
the corpse aside into a field, and covered it with a mantle; and so 
the pursuit went onJ‘’® Sheba fh?d northwards, raising the tribes of 
Israel on liia way, to Abel-beth-ruaachah, n<.‘ar the sources of the 
Jordan, “a city and metro|X)lis in Israel.”**’ The forces of yheba 
seeing have melted away before Joab’s hot pursuit; and he Avns 
besieged in Abel. This city was proverbial for the oracular wisdom 
of its iiiiiabitants; and “ a wise woman ” now saved it by first leari!- 
iiig Joab's demands in a ])arley, and then inducing the i)eople t * 
eom])ly with them by tlirowing the head of Sheba over the wall.*''^ 
'i’lie suppression of tliis rebellion closes ^e second jxu’i(xl of David's 
reign, its remaining part was only di.sturbed by a war with the 
Thilistines at (iezor, the date of which is unknown, and in which 
several of Davids heroes signalised their individual strength and 
prowess.**® 

'Jo this e]i<H’h ought probably to be refeiTedthe rem.arkable Tsalin, 
wliich is rccordinl in t)ic Second Hook of Samuel, as “a song spoken 
by David to Jehovah in the day that Jehovah delivered him out oi' 
(he hand of all his enemies and out of the hand of Saul.”*®' it 

4 

stands in thiC Hook of Pmlms as the eighteentl), with the description 
of David, in the title, as “ the servant of Jehovah; ” words no doubt 
intended to ascribe to Him all David s glories. Needless dilliculty 
lias been felt alxint the mention of Saul in the title, which even 
recojit events rniglit have suggested, as Sheba’s rebellion was the 
dying effort of Saul's party; but what is more natural than that, 
in thanking God for deliverance from all his enemies, David should , 
lay the greatest emphasis on the earliest and the most dangerous os' 
them all ? *** 

§ 12. David’.s life, in the very cliaracter of its separate parts, is 
typical of that whole, course of ex^xiriencc, which is seen in the men 
wh(.> best represent humanity: a youth of promise; a manhood <;»f 
conflict, tronbh', and temptation, not free froifl falls; and a sereiu- 
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the « Waters of Comp. 1 Iv, xv. 

30; 2 K. XV. ^ ; 2 Cl iron, xvi, 4. Stan ley ’» 
.S', ifc /'., p. 30* note. 

w* The whole history of Ab^lom's re¬ 
bellion and the events that followed, down 
to the death of Slcba, is omitted in t.'Aro- 
tltictea. 

w® 3 Sam. xxl. 16-22; 3 Cliron. xx. 4-8. 


1* 2 Sam. xxii. Perhaps it may 1>.' 
place/l after the jiestiJenct!; but the al>- 
sence of any allusion to that dellvvranc -, 
ami the specific reference to succ'ks .in 
war, l>oth in tiie title and the Psalm it ./eft, 
liest accord with the place here given to 
it. The title must 1)e regard.-d as an 
integral part of the Psalm. 

'J'his view is confirmed by the allu¬ 
sions in 2 Sam. xxii. 6-7^ 17-20; Psalm 
xvill. 4-C, 16-19. and especially the words 
•' my strong aiemy,’* v, 18 (IT of the Psalm). 
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old age. I’ho work which was properly his ow’ii was now douo, and 
the third and closing period of his reign was occupied in prt'^xiring 
for the culminating glories of the mHhIy kingdom of Ismel under 
his successor. But the parallel would scarcely hav'c been true, had 
the evening of his life been perfectly unclouded. As ha.s lx*en re¬ 
marked before, the three periods of his reign were stanijx'd eacli with 
a great external calamity, the lesson of wliich God made plainer by 
ih.ii Vumericiil (larallel; three years of famine^ to avenge the cruelti('s 
of Saul; th'ee months of flight before rebellious Absalom; and now 
three days of pestilence^ a fonn of judgment analogous to th^lTence 
that called it down. 

“ Satan stood up against Israel, and provoked David to number 
the jx'Ople.”^®* That this wtis no ordinary census, is clear not only 
from the punishmeiit that followed it, but from the remonstrauc(?s 
of Joab, to whom the bu»ness w.as entrusted,*”® and to whom it was 
so “ alxuninablo ” tliat ho omitted the trilxjs of Levi and Ikinjainin 
altogether.**^ By David’s own desire, all under twenty were omitted 
“ because Jehovah had sjiid that be would increase Israel like to the 
stars of the heavens.” *”® And tliat sonu! distrust of this tmth was 
at the root of David’s sin, is implied in the terms of Joab’s remon¬ 
strance. The transaction seems to have sprung from a solf-coutident 
desire to consolitlate the forces of the kingdom, to extilt in their 
greatness, and to liold them in the readiness of a full milifeiry organi¬ 
sation for new enterprises. Kor is it unreasonable to sup|Ki.so that 
some specific conquest was meditah^d Ixiyond the limits of the pro¬ 
mised land. And so God sent a punishment which showed how 
easily He who ha<i promised that Israel should be increase*! like the 
stars of heaven and the sand by the sea-shore,*®” and who coiihl 
have abided unto the jxjoplc, how many scxjvcr they might be, an 
hundredfold,*®’^ could cut dowm their numbers at a stroke. 

Early in the moruing after the work was finished, tlic prophet 
Gad was sent to David, whoso conscience had already prepared him 
for the visit, to offer the choice of three modes of decimating the 
fKiOple, a three years’ famine, a three months’ flight before his 
enemies, or a three days* pestilence. The king, who had experienced 
the two former calamitias, now choso the latter with pious re.signa- 
tion, saying, “ I^et us fall now into the hand of Jehovah; for His 
mercies are great, and let mo not fall into the hand of man.” I’hc 


*« 1 Chron. xxt 1. We learn from the 
^TiUlel passage. 2 Sam. xxiv. 1. that Satan 
was the allowf^l agent of Jehovah’s anger, 
excited doubtless by the spirit which the 
act displayed. 

2 Sum. xxIv. 3; 1 Chiron, xxl. 3. 

1®* 1 Chron.'xxi, 6, xxvll. 24. 'fhe latter 
passage seems to imply that the plague 
began liefore .Joab camo to these two tribes; 


but It appears nom 2 Sam. xxiv. s), that 
Joab completed all be intended. 

1®® 1 Citron, xxvil. 23. T^he rosuit of the 
census was not recorded In the Chronicles 
|Of the Kings of Judalu From 2 Stun. xxiv. 
'a we learn that it gave 800,000 valiant 
warriors for Israel, and 500,000 for Judah. 
It occupied Joab 9 inoutiis and 20 days. 

Gen, XV. 5. 2 Sam. xxiv. a 
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pestilence raged for the appointed time; and 70,000 of the people 
died, from Dan to Heensheba.^*® Its cessation was a turning-point 
in the history of the nation. The breaking out of the plague in 
J(>,rusakini itself was accompanied by the awful ajji)eai|ipce of an 
angel hovering in the air just outside of the wall, and stretching out 
a drawn sword towards the city. At this sight, David cried to 
Jehovalj, praying that He would let the punishment fall on him and 
his houst?, “blit these sheep, what have they done?” His inter¬ 
cession w'-as accepted. The prophet Gad came to him again, bidding 
him 1|||pcrcct an altar to Jehovah on the spot over which the angel 
had been seen. 3"hat spot was occupied by the threshing-JIoor of 
Araunaii, or Ornan, one of the old Jebusites of the city. Ho was 
evidently a man of tiu? highest consideration; and from certain 
expressions it h-^ even been supjK)sed tli^ he had been the king of 
debus, before its capture by David.*®* Maunah was engaged, with 
Ids four sons, in threshing corn by means of sledges drawn by oxen, 
when the vision of the angel caused them to liide themselves for 
fear; but on seeing the king approach, with his courtiers, Aranuah 
came fortlx and bowed down before him, offering, as soon as he learned 
his wish, to give him the throshing-tioor as a free gift, and the oxen 
and the implements for a burnt-ofiering. But David refused to 
offer to Jehovah that which had cost him nothing, and paid to 
Araunah the royal price of 600 shekels of gold for the ground, and 
50 shekels of silver for the oxen. Tliere he built an altar to Jehovah, 
and offered burnt-offerings and peace-offerings; and the plague 
ceased.*'*® 

This alter first distinctly marked the hill as the sacred spot which 
Jehovah bad long promised to choose for his abode. The ark had 
indeal been placed for some time in the city of David; but the 
stated sacrifices had still been olTerod on the original brazen alter 
before the tabernacle of Gibeon; *” and even after the removal of 
the ark, God had sixxken to David of His choice of a place to build 
His bouse as yet to be made.*^"* That choice was now revealed by 
the descent of fire from heaven on David’s sacrifice, a.s upon the 
altar of burnt-offering in the wilderness; **• t^d David recognised 
the sign, and said, “This is the House or Jehovah God, and this 
is the altar of the burnt-offering for Israel.” *'** The place received 
the name of Moriah (wmow) from the appearance of God to David, 
as the first destroying angel and then by the sign of fire.*'* 

David At once commenced his preparations for the edifice. 

a Sam. Isiv. 10-15; 1 Cbron. xxi. 'U 2 Cbron. 1. 3. 2 Sam. vU. 10,13. 

0-13. 1”* 1 Cbron. x*i, 20. m 1 Cliron. xxii. 1. 

Sam. xxiv. 23. "All thesft things i'* 2 Cbron. iii, J. Rt^^pccting the snp- 
<U(i Araunah, a Icing, give unto the king.'* posed identity of ibis Moriah with the 
i'** 2 Sam. xxiv. ls-25; 1 Chron. xxl. place of leracrs sacrilice, see A'otfs and 
13-30. ItlustraUons, p. 67. 
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have seen him long ago devoting to this use the spoils of his victories, 
which now amounttMl to 100,000 talents of gold and 1,000,000 talents 
of silver;*’® and now he collected all tlie skilled foreign workmen that 
could bo £j||ind in the land, to how stones and U) do all other work : 
he t)repared iron and brass withoJit weight,and procured the cedar-wood 
of Lebanon from the Sidonians and Tyrians. But the work itself was 
destined to another hand. To his son SoLosrojr, now designated as 
lus successor, ho gave the charge to build ‘a house for Jeliovah, (hnl 
of Israel. He told his son how God had denied him this desire ot 
his hesirt, becanse he bad been a man of war and had she^much 
blcKHl upon the earth ; and Iiow He liad promised its fulfiliiieiit by a 
son, who was to be named Solomon b<?caiise nndor liim 

Israel sliould have p'.'ice, and whose throne should he estahlislicd 
over Israel for ever. He aJLso charged the princes of Israel to help 
Si'Iomun, and to sot their neart and soul to seek JehovaJi.*” 

§ 13. The designation of Solomon gave, the deathblow to the hop(.*s 
of Adoxijah, the son of Haggith, David’s fourth, and eldest sur¬ 
viving son, a man td great jKmmal beauty, wliom his lather had 
always treated with indulgence.'’® Taking advantage of Da void's 
incren^^ing feebleness,”® ho resolved to make himself king. Like 
Absalom, lie prej^tared a guard ot’ chariots and horses and lifty foot- 
ruunens; and he gained over Joab and Ahiathar. Zadok, however, 
with Bcnaiah the captain of tlie Wly-guard, and David’s heroes, and 
the prophet Nathan, remain<Ml faiihfnl to the king. When Adonijali 
thought his project ripe, lu* invited his adherents, with all tht^ 
king's s<ais (except Solojnon), who seem to have, sliared his jealousy, 
to a gn-at banquet at the rock of Zohcleth, near Knrogel; wIktc, 
amidst the mirth of the festival, the cry was raised, “ Long live 
king Adonijah.” 

The ])rophet Nathan informed Bathsheba of these proceedings, 
and arrang<*tl with h^r a plan hi s^!e>ure the interests of her s<jn. 
Latbsheba went irih* David's chamber, Ibllowwl soon after by Nathan, 
to tell him that Adonijah reigned, in spite of his promise to Solomon. 


1'^ Thfti'f! lifts much discuffsiou con- 
c^'rnfng thn enonnous s'-ernlnKlv in- 
crriliblft amount of tbft jroM anJ silvfr; 
I'rtoujrli, coii«id<-nng th« way in whk-U 
tr(*a^ur«^ have Jilwaya ly*on amfis-'H-d in tho 
Kast, it is bard to assign tbe limft'i of 
rrf-dibiSity. One suggestion is to adopt 
other t.ibr«t than the. Babylonian. 
Hut the KifoAt way is to avoid attaching un¬ 
due jtnfKJvUncf to exact arithmetical (xim- 

jmtatioaiM, lis Comparatively indiff-roDt, 

and to lx* content with the gonera.l im- 
presaion pro<luce<l by the targe rtumber of 
what we know b) have boen ivry amtider- 
abk nniU. We may be quite sure that, 
in (be original dratiments, the exact quan¬ 


tities were faithfully copied from the 
registers of tho BcrilH?8; but wo cmnot Ix! 
sure that they have l)ec‘n accurately trans¬ 
mitted to us, or, if they have, tliat we per¬ 
fectly nuder.stfl.nd their value in onr deno¬ 
minations eitlwrr of weight or nion-y. 

1 Cliron. xxil., xxviit, 2-S, 'Hie com- 
l)iiri.son of tlieso passages with 2 Siuu. vii. 
snggeitfl tbftt David's renewed desire to 
build tbe tffmple had callwl forth fuller 
Intimations of God's will liotb in respect to 
himself and h) Solomon. 1 n another pas¬ 
sage, Solomon himself as-signs the amtktnt 
occupalif/n of David in war ax the rea.soo 
of the delay, I K. v. 3. 
l K. I 6. 


»•» 1 K. i. 1-4. 
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The aged king had lost nothing of his prudence and decision. A t 
his command, y^adok the priest and Nathan the prophet, supported 
by Benaiah Avith the In^dy-gnard of Cherethites and I’eiethites, 
proclaimed 8i>lomou king amidst tl»e rt^joicings of th||fceoplc, and 
anointed him 'with the sacred oil, wJiich Zadok texj^out of tlie 
talx-rnacle. 'fhe guests of Adonijali dispersed at tlie news, whicli 
was brought by Jonathan, the son of Abiathar ; and Adonijah him¬ 
self fled for sanctuary to the liorus of the altar; but, on Solomon’s 
asf>urance that his life should be s^mred, if he proved wortliy of his 
ciennipcy, ho retired to his own house.’*® David gathered all the 
jXiOple to an assembly, in which he gave a solemn charge hj them 
and their new l^iug, to whom also he delivered patterns for tlie hotise 
of God, and the materials ho liaci collected for the building. Thi'se 
were greatly increas(Hl by the Ireewill-offerings of the princes and 
tlic people. After Day id had offered lHlinksgiving and prayer for 
Solomon, all tlie j)eople h'asted togidlier, aial Solomon was inaugu¬ 
rated into his kingdom for the second time, while Zadok was publicly 
anointed as High I'riest. The new king was established in prosjH.Tity 
and ill favour with the ]K?ople, before his fatlua’s death. “ Aiui 
Jeliovah magnificxl S^ilomon exceedingly in tiic sight of all Israel, 
and b(!stowed uiioii him such royal majesty as had not bc-eii on 
any king h<*-fore him in Israel.”’®’ A constant memorial of this 
solemnity is preserved in that most magnificent of the Psalms of 
David, the seventy-second, in which the blessings predicted for the 
reign of Solonnai form a transparent veil for the transcendent glories 
prophesied for Christ’s kingdom, and which is marked as tlie crown¬ 
ing contribution of its author to the service of the sanctuary by 
its concluding words, “The prayers of David, the son of Jesse, are 
ended 1 ” 

§ 14. Amidst these happy omens for his house, David approached 
the end of his life. His last act was to send for Solomon and renew 
the charge to him to keep the statutes of Jehovah, as written in the 
law of Moses, that so he might prosper in all his deeds.’“ He added 
directions in reference to tlie men with wliom the young king might 
not know how to deal. Joab was nameil as a just object of ven¬ 
geance for Ills two treacherous murders of Abifbr and Aniasa, which 
ore des(jribed in very striking figurative language.’®® Babzillai 
and his house are commended to Solomon’s favour. The de¬ 
nunciation of Shimei has been already noticed. We may here 
anticipate the first acts of Solomon’s reign, and sec hoAv he dci|^t 
with these and his otlier enemies. No sooner was David dead, than 
Adonijah *liad the audacity to solicit, through the intercession of 
Bathshelia, the hand of Abishag the Shunammite, who had been 
the comi)anion of David’s old age, though not exactly his concubine. 




wi 2 Cbron. xxiU.>XAix. 


»«» I K. ii. M. 


1® I fC il 5,6. 
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most prosperous of the kings; but the people grew more and moro 
corrupt. He earned on his father’s works, both in peace and war. 
He built the high gate of the temple, and the tower called Ophel on 
the city wall, fortified cities in the mountains of Judah, and castles 
and towers in tlie forests. War was renewed with the Beni-Ammi, 
who were compelled to pay liim an annual tribtite of 100 talents of 
silver, 10,000 measures of wheat, and 10,000 of barley. “ So he 
became mighty, and established his ways before Jehovah his God.” 
Towards the close of his reign, llezin, king of Damascus, began, in 
alliance with Pekab, king of Israel, those attacks on Judah, <Knch 
proved so disastrous under Jotham’s^we^k successor Aliaz.®* 

§8. Ah ASS, the twelfth king of Judah, succeeded his father in the 
seventeenth year of Pekah, king of Israel, and reigned sixteen years 
at Jerusalem.^ He depar^ entirely from the virtues of the last 
three kings, and plunged into all the idolatries of tlie surrounding 
nations; making molten images for Baal, and sacrificing his cliildren 
to Moloch in the valley of Hinnom; Ix^sidcs offering sacrifice in the 
high places, on every hill, and under every green tree. His punish¬ 
ment quickly followed. I'he war already begun by Pekah and 
Bezin was vigorously prosecuted, with a view to set on the throne 
of Judah a creatiun of their own, the son of Tabcal.®* The order of 
the events that followed is obscure. Ussher supposes two campiigns, 
in the first of which the invaders were repelled, while in the .second 
they were more successful. But it is not likely that they could lay 
siege to Jerusalem heforo they had forced the strongholds built by 
Uzziah and Jotham, and the story of the war in Isaiah seems to refer 
to only one series of events. It was therefore most probably on the 
march to Jerusalem that the allies defeated Judah with the slaughter 
of 120,000 men in a great battle, in which a champion of Ephraim, 
named Zichri, slew Maaseiah, the king’s son, and two of his chief 
officers; and on their retreat they carried off 200,000 women and 
children from the cities which were now left undefended. 

Their attack upon Jerusalem itself was unsuccessful, chiefly in con¬ 
sequence of the spirit infused into the people by Isaiah. To this 
epoch belongs the c^tehrated j>rophecy in which the birth of the 
child Immanuel, whose very name expressed the devout confidenoe» 

God is with ««,” was a sign of the speedy overthrow of both the 
hostile kings by Assyria. A second sign was given by the birth 
^ a child who received the significant name of Mahor-shalul- 
iiash-baz, ** Make speed to the spoil! Hasten to the prey I ” And, 

«aK. XT, 32-^;'2Chr«J. xxvtl. I his father, But twenty-five la found in 

^ B.C. 742*726 : 2 K. xvL 1.2; z Cforon. I oito Uebrevr M$., and in the LXX., the 
xxvlii. 1. His age is given os twenty, Pt^hlto, and Arabic versions of 2 Chron. 
wU‘:h must be wrong, as it wotftld malM xxvtii. i. 

Uesekiab only eleven years younger than ^ Is. viL 6. 
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and the times that went over liim, and over Israel, and over all the 
kingdoms of the countries.” The substance of these records is pre¬ 
served in the Books of Samuel and the beginning of the First Book 
of Kings.'” ^|||||^ 

§ 15. The character of David has been so naturally moiight out 
in the incidents of his life that it need not bo here described in 
detaii. In the complexity of its elements, passion, tenderness, gene¬ 
rosity, fierceimss—the soldier, the shepherd, the poet, the statesman, 
tlie priest, the j)ropliet, the king—the romantic friend, the chivalrous 
leadi^the devoted fatlier—there is no character of the Old Testa¬ 
ment at all to be compared to it. Jacob comes nearest in the variety 
of elcTrients included within it. But David’s character stands at a 
higher point of the sacred history, and represents tlie Jewish people 
just at the moment of their transition the lofty virtues of the 
older system to the fuller civilisation *d cultivation of the later. 
In this manner lie Incomes naturally, if one may so say, tlie likeness 
or |X)rtrait of the last and grandest development of the nation and of 
the monarchy in the jx>rson and the perioti of the Messiah. In a 
semso more than figurative, he is the type and prophecy of Jesus 
Christ. Christ is not called the son of Abraham, or of Jacob, or of 
Moses, but he wjis truly “ the son of David.” 

To his own people his was the name most dearly cherished after 
their first ancestor Abraham. *‘The city of David,” “the liouse of 
David,” “the throne of David,” “the seed of David,” “the oath 
sworn unto David” (the pledge of the continuance of his dynasty), 
are expressions which pervade the whole of the Old Testament and 
all the figurative language of the New, and they serve to mark the 
lasting significance of his apiicarancc in history.'** 

His Psalms (whether those actually written by himself lie many 
or few) have been the soiucc of consolation and instruction beyond 
any other part of the Hebrew Scriptures. In them appear q^ualilies 
of mind and religious perceptions not before expressed in the sacred 
writings, but eruineiitly characteristic of David,—the love of nature, 
the sense of sin, and the tender, ardent trust in, and communion 
with, God. No other part of the Old Testanjpnt comes so near to 
the spirit of the New. The Psalms are the only expressions of de¬ 
votion which have been equally used through the whole Christian 
Church—Abyssinian, Greek, Latin, Puritan, Anglican. 

The difticulties which attend on his character are valuable as 
proofs of the impartiality of Scripture in recording them, and 
indication^ of the union of natural jiowcr and weakness which his 
character include*!. The Knbbis in former times, and critics (like 
Baylo) in later times, have seized on its dark features and exagge- 

m 1 K. li. 10,11; 1 Cbron. zxix. 26-30. never appears as given to any one else in 
See xlx. ^1. the Jc*y1eU history; as If, like *• Peter" in the 

lOi' it^may be remarked that the name Papacy, it vraa too sacred to be appropriated. 
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mted them to tlio And it luus ocon often asked, hotli by 

the scolfers and the serious, how the man after God’s own heart 
could liave murdered Uriah, and stMiuced Bathshcba, and tortured 
the Anim<||||kcs to death ? An extract from one who is not a tiK) 
inidulg(;ut mtic of sacred characters expresses at once, the common 
sense and the religious lesson of the whole matter. “ Wlio is called 
'the man after God’s owni heart?’ David, the Hebrew king, had 
fallen into sins enough—blackest crimes—there wjus no want of sin. 
And therefore the unbelievers sneer, and ask ‘ Is this your man 
according to God’s heart ?’ The sneer, I must say, seems me 
but a shallow one. What are faults, what are the outward details 
of a life, if the junior secret of it, the remorst\ tcm[>tiitious, the often 
badletl, never ended struggle of it be forgotten ? . . . David’s life 
and history as written for in those Psalms of his, I cojisidc'r to be 
the truest emblem ever givrfi us of a man’s moral progress an<l war- 
fme here Iwlow. All earnest souls will ever discern in it the faitli- 
ful struggle of an earnest iiunnin soul towards what is good and 
best. Struggle often baiJled - sore batlled—driven as into entii’c 
wri*ck: yet a struggle never ended, ever with tears, rt!pentance, true 
unconquerable purpose begun anew.’’^''^ 

i»3 Xiifs expression has been perhaps too of David is that containc'il in 1 K. xv. 3-5, 

uuich made of. It <»ccurs only once in the and implied in I’s. Ixxxix. 2u-2^. 

Scriptures (1 Sjuu. xiii. 14, rpmted again in Carlyle’s H'-rots and llnro- ironhi]>, 

Actixiil. 22), where It merely indicates a ; p. 72. 'J'he prect'cling character of David 
iTiaii whom God will approve, in distinction i is taken fr-um Dean .'Stanley’!* art, Davib, 
from Saul who was nrjocted. A much j in the iHct, of tlui BiUk. 
itroug'.r and more jxjciiliar commendation ! 


NOTES AND I ILLUSTRATION,S. 


TOlflORAPHV OF JEllL'SAI.KM. 

IbiiueALKM stands in latitude 
Noitli, and longitude 3.0“ T»' 30'' East of 
lircenwicb. It is 32 miles dishiut fJom 
liie soa, and IS from the .Jordan; 20 from 
Hebron, and 3e fioin Samaria, " In W'vcral 
reAiHrvta," «iya Professor Stanl y," its situa¬ 
tion is singular among the cities of I’ales- 
tine. Its elevation to remarkable; occa- 
siontxi not from its being on the summit 
of one of the oumorrms bills of Judsea, like 
mo<4t of the tow'ns and villages, but because 
it is on the ».dge of one of the highest tabic- j 
lands of the country Hebron Indeed is 
higti-T still by some hundred foot, and 
fixw the south, accordingly (even fiooi 


Dct,hl!’b«m), tlio approach to Jf'rusalvui to 
by a .Hlight descent liut from any other 
side the ascent is {rerjietual; and to thu 
traveller approaching thu city from the 
I'l or W. It must always have pros.-nted 
tin .'ippearance beyond any other cajiital 
of the then known world—we may say 
beyond any important city that lias ever 
existed on the eaidh—of a nnmntain city; 
breatlung, as c«jmpared with tlie sultry 
plains of Jordan, a mountain air; en- 
thronod, .os compared with jSVicU<> or Da- 
nuiscus, Gaza or Tyre, on a uiountaiu fast¬ 
ness ” (.V. A f\ 170,1). 

Thfl eLA’tttlon of Jeru.salem to a subject 
of c,oni.tant reference and exultation by 
the Jewish writers. Their fcrvl# poetry 



rian of Jerusalem. 


7 


4, 


itm. 2. MoiUh. 3. Tl>e TomiJo, 

7. lk!*OtJy. * fVmrcfc the lUy S^Llthr.. 


Aluunk of Olivos. 17. Octh^oLi^'Mu\ 


.\nt«»rii^. 5, Pruliabld f^U> of 6. Ophel 

0.10. Tlio VpiKT an<l U)\%vr 1\k)U of Gilion. 11 
tmlam ./ 14, Silutuu, 15. Uetliomltt. 16 
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abounds with allusions to its height, to the 
ascent thither ot‘ tho tribes from all {tarts 
of the coiintry. it was the habitation of 
Jehovah, from which ** Ue Iwked uiK>n all 
tlie inhabitanlp of the world” (Ps. xxxiil. 
14): ita kings were “ higher than the kings 
of the earth ” (Ps. Ixxxix. 2T). 

m exeniplihctition of these remarks it 
may Ite said that the general elevation of 
the western ridge of the city, which forms 
its highest point, is about 2600 ft ot alxtve 
the lev el of the sea. The Mount of Olives 
rises slightly above this—2724 fct?t. Ik;- 
yund thft Mount of Olives,'however, the 
Ufscent is remarkable; .feriebo—13 miles 
off—l)eing no less than 3624 feet below, 
viz. 900 feet under tho Mediterranean. On 
the DOrtb, Bethel, at a distance of 11 miles, 
i.< 419 feet below JeriLsalem. On^ ? west. 
lUmleh—25 milofr—-is 2274 feet below. 
Only to the south are the heights slightly 
sujxwior,—Bethlehem, 2704; Hebron, .3029, 
Jerusalem, If not actually in the centre 
of Palefctine, was yet \irtu.ally so, “it 
was on the ridge, the broadest and most 
strongly mark-'d ridge, of the buck-beme of 
the. complicated hills u hkb exteml through 
tlie whole country from tho Plain of Es- 
draelon to the Desert Every wan<lerer, 
every amqueror, every trav'ellcT who has 
tr«>l the ccJitral route of Palestine from 
W iS. must have passed through the 
table-land of Jerusfilem. Jt vvas the water¬ 
shed Ivtwcen the fctreams, or rather the 
torrent beds, which find their way eastward 
to the Jordan, and those which pass west¬ 
ward to the Mcdib^rnanean ” (Sbrnley, .V. «t! 
/*. 176). This central position, as expressed 
in the words of Ezekiel (v. ft), “ I have set 
J-rusjikm in the midst of the nations and 
countries round about lier," W in later 
ages to a ileHnite l)elicf that the aty was 
actually in the centre of tlw; earth—in the 
words of Jerome, “umbilicus terrae,” the 
central boss or navel of the world. 

To convey an idea of the position of 
Jerusalem, we tony say iieugbly, and with 
reference to the accompanying Plan, that 
the city occupies the. southern termination 
of a tabU-land, which is cut off from the 
counts,' round it on its west, soirth, and 
CAM sidr«, by ravines more than usually 
i{1i.*ep And prt-cipitous. These ravines leave 
the level of the table-land, th-*. one on the 
west and the other on the north-east of the 
city, and fall rapidly until they form a 
Junrtion below its south-east corner. The 


eastern one—the valley of the Kedron, 
commonly called the Valley of Jcdioshaphat, 
runs nearly straight from north to south. 
But the western otM»—the valley of Hin- 
nom—runs sout h for a time and then takes 
a .sudden bend to the east until it meets 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat, after which the 
two rush off as one to the Dead Soa. How 
sudden is their descent may be gathered 
from the fact, tbiit the level at the point 
of Junction—about, a mile and a quarter 
from the starting-pcjint of each—is more 
than 600 feet bedow that of tte uppv^r 
plateau from w'hich they commenced their 
dejBcent. Tims, while on tho north there 
Is no materiiil difference between the ge¬ 
neral level of the country outside tho 
walls, and tliat of the highest parts of the 
city; on the other ihrefi, sides, so steep is 
the fall of tho ravines, so trench-like their 
character, .and so close do they keep to the 
promontory, at whose feet they run, as to 
leave on the beholder almost the impres¬ 
sion of the ditch at the foot of a fortress, 
rather tluin of valleys formwl by nature. 

The promonh)ry thus encircl(.*d Ls itaelf 
divided by a longitudinal ravine running 
up it from south to north, rising gradually 
from the south like the external ones, till 
at last it arrives at the level of tho upper 
plateau, and dividing the central mass into 
two un(K{ual portions. Of these two, that 
on the xvest is the higher and more ma.ssivo 
—tho Mount Zion of modern tradition. 
It was the citadel of the Jebusites, and tho 
fortress of Zion, which David built. The 
hill on tho east is coasiderably lower and 
smalPr, that, to a specUiter from the 
south, the city appears to slope sharply 
towards the cast. Hens was the lower 
city of the Jebusites, Mount Moriah, the 
“ Akra ” or “ lower city " of Josephus, now 
occupied by the great Moliaimmdan sanc¬ 
tuary with its musq>iea and domw. This 
a-ntral valley, at about half-W'ay up its 
length, threw out a subordinate on its left 
or Avest side, the “ Tyropoeou valley " of 
Josephus. 

One more valley must be noted. It was 
on the nort.h of Moriah, jmd separated it 
from a bill on which. In the time of Jo¬ 
sephus, stood a suburb or part of the city 
called Bezetho, or the New-town. Part of 
this depression is still preserved in the 
large reservoir with two^^arches, usually 
called the Pool of Betbesdo, near the St 
Stephen's gotSk 
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OIIAITER XXIL 

THE REION OF SOLOMON. li.C. 1015-975. 

§ 1. tliaractcr c>f Solomon’s roigp, $ 2. HU marriage with Pharaoh’s daughter—Alliana; 
with Hiram—-The High Places mtained—God appears to him at Gibeon — His 
choicfj of wisdom—The Judgment of indouion. § 3. *S<.»lomon’s court ami revenues— 
His |K*rsoiial r{ualities — Ills knowledge, writings, and conversation — The Prowrbs. 
0 4. Huildliig of the Temple — Arrangcmciitfi with King Hiram —Materials for the 
house—Jliram the arcldtect. 0 6. Description of the ('diflet'. 0 6. Dedication of the 
Temple—The prayer of Solomon. 0 V. (>ompletiou of S^omou’s buildings—(ItaPs 
second appearance to him. 0 8. Ills works in the jirovinciw — (.kniquest of Hamath 
— Building of 'riuimor — Solomon’s conmuircial enti'rprfcioa— Voyages to Tharshi-sh 
ami Ophir — Ilis works in gold, ivory, &c. 0 9, Visit-^ of foreign kings — The queen 
of Shelia. 010. Solomon’s declension — Hla tyrannical government amt idolatries. 
011. Tronbl<-.sfium Ihulud, Eexon, andJeroIxvun—Prophecy of Ahijah. 012. Ijast 
tiays of Solomon — Ihaik of Kedesiastes —Death and burial of Solomon — Uecords <? 
hln roigru ^ 

1. The cpxili of Solomon’s rei^n marks the climax of tlie Hebrew 
monarchy, and, acwrdiiig to the usual law of human greatness, the 
beginning of its tleclino. Starting from the vanUtge ground on 

which the kingdom had been placed by the conqiiests of David, 
O. T. HIST. " J) 
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through the favour of Jehovah, he preserved its jisceudaucy by a 
wisdom which has become proverbial, and prepared its downfall by 
his luxury and arrogance. Having achieved the greatest work done 
by any ruler of Israel since Moses, the building of the house of God 
uixm Mount Moriah, and the settlement of His worship, he left to 
after times the name of 

” that uxorioos king, wliose heart, though large. 

Beguiled by fair IdolatrebsoB, foU 
To Idols foul.*’ ^ 

The author ami compiler of the richest maxims of wisdom^n the 
literature of tlie world, lie so used up the re.sources of intellectual its 
well as sensual pleasure, as to end with the auifession—“ Vanity of 
vanities! All is emptiness and vexation of spirit!” 

The life of Solomon presents a striking contrast to bis father’s in 
its uneventful character. '’His great work was the building of the 
House of Goj), commonly called tlie Tem}>le^^ at Jerusalem. The 
rest of the history of his reign is chiefly occupied with the description 
of his magnificence and wealth, as the sovereign of what Wfis then 
the greatest monarchy of Wcstei'ii Asia. 

We have already related iiis birth as the son of Batlisheba; his 
proclamation as king at the time of tlie relxjllioii of Adonijuh ; his 
second and more solemn anointing at the last assembly held by 
David, and the measures of severity forced ii|Km liim by tlie new 
conspiracy of Joab and Abiathar with Adonijah alter Ins lather’s 
death, as well as the puuisliment of Shimei, though this wius full 
three years after his accession. We now return to the narrative of 
his reign. 

§ 2. The date of Solomon’s accession as sole king can be fixed 
with precision to the year 1015 u.c.^ Jewish tradition makes liim 
eighteen years old at tins eixicli, wliich agrees with the date of the 
likjriptnro narrative. He reigned forty years, or more precisely thirty 
nine years and a half,*'’ the sum of his own un<l his father’s reign 
being eighty years. 

The first act of the foreign j;)olicy of the new reign must have been 
to most Israelites J^,vory startling one. Solomon showed the desire 
to strengthen his tlirone by foreign alliances, iu a maimer which 
marks the gi’eat difference of spirit between, the now monarchy and 
the ancient theocracy. He made an alliance wth Pharaoli, king of 
Kgypt, and took his daughter to be his wife.^ This Pharaoh was 


I The distinction here implied is not 
merely one of words; for the use of the 
name borrowed from heathen antiquity 
tends to conceal the fact, which is made 
prominent in the scriptural phrase, that 
the edifice was the cho.son abode of Jehovah 
ia the luidat of his chus jn people. Thus ‘ 


St, Stephen says, “ But Solomon built him 
an house*’ (Acts \di 47). <* 

* See note to Chap. lil. On Scripture 
Chrovolngt/. 

a B.C. 1015-975. 

* 1 K. ill. 1. But, os Eehoboani wax 
forty-ouo years old at his accession. Solo- 
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probably a late king of the xxist (Tanitc) dyuasiy; for the eminent 
head of the xxiind dynasty, Sheshonk 1. (Shishak) belongs to the 
latter part of the reign of Solomon, and to tliat of Rehoboam.® That 
this flagrant breach, not only of a general i)rinciple, but of the 
specific law against intercourse with Egypt, passed unpunished fts* 
the time, is an example of that great system of forbearance which 
lies at the basis of each new dispensation of God's moral government. 
But the law of retribution for sinful actions by their natural cflects 
was working from the voiy first; and this marriage of Solomon 
w'as first step towards liis fall into idolatry. Meanwhile, 
“ Solomon loved Jehovah, walking in the statutes of David his 
father,” and “ God was with him and magnified him exceedingly,” 
an<l the only blot npon the outward purity as W'cll as prosperity of 
the kingdom, vras the retention of the^ high places,” which had 
the seats of the ancient worsliip, for sacrifice, in the absence of 
any house of God, The hill of Gibeori, where stood tJie tabernacle 
and the altar of bunit-oll’ering, seems only to have been regarded as 
the chief of these high places; and it >vas probably in the course ol 
a series of sacrifices at the different sacred heights, that Solomon 
visited Gibcon, “ the great high place,” and there, in the midst of a 
great convocation of the people, sacrificed a tenfold hecatomb—a 
thousand burnt-offerings—upon the altar.® 

Tliis was the occasion chosen by Jehovah for His first personal 
nwclatiou to Solomon. Jn the following night God appeared to him 
in a dream, and asked him to choose -what He should give him. 
After a thanksgiving for the mercies shown to David, and a prayer 
that the promise made to him might be csfiiblished, Solomon, con¬ 
fessing himself to be but a little child in comparison to the gi’eat 
work committed him in governing and judging the people, asked for 
the wisdom and knowledge that might fit him for the oflice—“ an 
understanding heart to judge Thy jxioplc, to discern betw^een good 
and bad.” The desire, thus expressed iu Solomon’s own words, does 
not seem to have so high a moaning as is often assigned to it. He 
does not ask that profound spiritual wisdom, which would teach him 
to know^ God and his own heart: in this he w^^(l always far inferior 
to David. His prayer is for practical sagacity, clear intelligenpe, 
quick discernment, to sec the right from the wrong amidst the mazes 
of duplicity and doubt which beset the judge, csi)ecially among an 
oriental people. And this gift he received. His aspirations, if not 
for the highest spiritual excellence, were for usefulness to his subjecti^ 
and fellow-ncn, not for long life, riches, and victory for himself; and 
because he had not selfishly iisked these things, they were freely 

mon must have married hfs mother— daughtc;r of Pharaoh. 

Xaaniab of Ammon—^before his father’s * iiee Chap. ^ 2. 
n -aUi, aud therefore before he uiarricU the • 1 K. Ui. 2*4; I Chron. i. 
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granted to him in addition to tho gift he had chosen. Assured of 
God’s favour, he returned to Jerusalem, and renewed his sacrifices 
before the ark, and made a feast to all his servants.”" 

Au occasion soon arose to prove his divine gift of sagacity. 'J.'wo 
women appeared Ixjforc his judgment-s(.*at with a dead and a living 
infant. The one who appeahid to the king for justice alleged tliat 
Ihpy hatl both been delivered in the same house, the other woman 
three days after herself; that the other had overlaid her child in the 
night, and had exchaiigc<l its corpse for the living child the first 
while she slept. The second declared that the livdng child waC’hers; 
and both w-ere alike clamorous in demanding it. The king resolved 
to api^eal to tlie maternal instinct, as a sure test even in the degraded 
cdsLSS to wliicb both the women belonged. Calling fur a sword, he 
hade one of his guards di^H® living child in two, a7r<i gi\'c half 
to one wom/m and half to tho other. It is a strange proof qf tlic 
]>rogresvS of the mon.archy towards despotic yiovver, tliat the com¬ 
mand should have been taken in ejrrnest; but so it seems to have 
U>en. The woman who had borne the living child now ))raycd 
that it might be given to the other to save its life, while the latter 
consented to the cruel partition; and the king had now no difliculty 
ill deciding the dispute. The lame of the decision spread through 
all Israel, inspiring fear of the king’s justice, and a conviction that 
G(m 1 had given him that wise di.soernment which is prized in the 
Elast as a ruler’s highest quality.* 

§ 3. Solomon arranged his court on the same general basis as his 
father’s, but on a scale of much greater m.agnificencc. Among tlio 
names of his chief officers w'C find several of his father’s most ilistin- 
guishod servants and tlieir sons. There were “ princes ” or chief 
governors, two “ scribes ” or secretaries, a “ recorder,” ** cajitain of 
the host,” ** officers ” of the court, the chief of whom had, like Ilushai 
under David, tho title of “ the king’s friend;” there was a chief over 
tlic housi-'hold and another over the tribiito. Tho priests w<u*c Zadok 
an<i Abiathar; though, as wo have seen, th<‘ latter was dcjxised.* 
Tlte supplies necnled for the court U'cre levied tiu'oughout the whole 
land by twelve oflifens, to each of w^'hom ivas allotted a particular 
district to supply one month’s provisions.”® But thew^ contributioius 
were increased by the tribute of all tlm subject kingdoms btdweeu 
tlie Euphrates, wliich was the eastern border of Solomon’s dominions, 
from Tiphsah (Thapsacus) to Azzah, and the land of the Philistines 
*and the Egyptian frontier. The provision for each day consisted of 
thirty measures of fine flour and seventy measure.^ of ipcal, ten fat 
oxen and twenty from the i^astures, and 100 sheep, besides vouiaon 


* I K. lii. Mi ; 2 Chnjiii. i. 7-13. JJaUy Itihh IVustralions, voL tv. in 7or 

l K. ill, 16 - 2 * 1 . .Sfw tlu-»tiiry of a Kimilar ® 1 K, iv. 1-6, 

Judgment, by an Indian king, in Kitto'a w i k. iv. 7»ld. 
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and fowl.*^ Judah and Israel, increasing rapidly in numbers, gave 
themselves up to festivity and mirth, and “ dwelt safely, every man 
under his viiw^ aud under his fig-tree, from Dan even to Ih’crsheba, 
all the days of Solomon.”^* In the great militiiry establishment, 
which Solomon maintained for state as well as for defenct*, ho set at 
nouglit the law against keeping U]> a force of cavalry. He luui 
40,000 stalls of horses for his 1400 chariots and 12,000 cavalry 
horses,^ and their supplies of straw and provendcT were furnished by 
the Jivelve officers just mentioned. The horses and chariots were 
broifflit from Egypt, whence also the kings of the Hittites and the 
kings of Syria obtained theirs* A chai iot cost GOO shekels of silver, 
and a horse 150. The chariots and cavalry were placed in garrison 
in certain cities, called “ chariot cities,” and partly witli the king at 
Jerusalem. The commerce with P^gy^fi supplied also linen yarn, 
whi^h was m.ade a royal monopoly. As the result of this and other 
commerce (to be spoken of presently), silver and gold are said, in tin* 
hyixjrbolical language of the East, to have been as stones at Jeru¬ 
salem, and the cedars of Lebanon as abundant as the sycamore, the 
common timber of Palcstiiw;.^* 

But all this magnificence was transcended by the personal <iualitieb 
of Solomon himself. We have, it is true, no direct description of liis 
personal appearance, but the wonderful impression which he made 
upon all who came near him may w'ell le^ul us to believe that with 
him as with Saul aud David, Absalom and Adonijah, as with most 
other favourite princes of Easkam x^eoples, there must have been the 
fascination and the grace of a noble presence. Whatever higher 
mystic meaning may l)e latent in Ps. xlv., or the Song of Songs, we 
arc all but compelled to think of them as having hi«i, at least, an his¬ 
torical starting-point. They toil us of one who was, iu the eyes of 
the men of Lis own time, “ fairer than the children of men,” the face 
“ briglvt and ruddy ” as his father’s bushy locks, dark as the raven’s 
wing, yet not without a golden glow, the eyes soft as the ey<?s of 
doves,” the “ countcnitncc as Lebanon, excellent as the cedars,” “ the 
ohiefest among ten thousand, the altogether lovely.” Add to this, 
all gifte of a noble, far-reaching intellect, laige and reatly sympa¬ 
thies, a playful and genial humour, the lips “ full of grace,” the soul 
“ anointtid” as with the oil of gladness,” and we may form some 
notion of what the king was like in this dawn of his golden prime. 
He used these gifts not only for the government of his people, but 
for tlie acquisition and the embodimeut in writing of all the learnffig 
of the age.“ Ho gave ecjual attention to the lessons of t)ractical 

» 1 K. iv. 21-24. » 1 K. Iv. 20, 25. [ « 2 Chron. L 14-17. 

w Tliifj is the pmper sense of the [ w Cant. v. 10; 1 Sam. xvil. 42. 
renderwi “horseman ’* In 1 K. Iv. 26. The i® Cant. v. 8-16. n ^Iv. 

" dronKHlarics ” of ver. 28 are properly W'i'he four sons of Mahoi, Ktham, Ile« 
" swill hors-'s used for posts. man, Chuiool, and Darda, whose proverbial 
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morals and to the facts of natural science. “ He spake 3000 
proverbs, and his songs were a thousand and five.” “ And he spake 
of trees, from, the cedjir-trec that is in Jjebanon, even unto the hyssop 
that springeth out of the wall: he spake also of beasts, and of fowl, 
and of creeping things, and of fishes.” in short, of the whole cycle of 
natural history.*® We must, however, avoid mis('onceptions, l^th as 
to the matter of Solomon’s knowledge, and as to the form of its 
utterance, ft does not apjwar that he possessed what would now be 
considered great proficiency in natural science!, nor even such know¬ 
ledge as Aristotle’s, whose work.s on natural history the ftabbia 
prettjnd to have been derived from a of tlie writings of Solomon, 
sent to him from the Kast by Alexander! Solomon’s natural sciences 
like tliat of oriental idiilasophers in general, consisted ratlicr in the 
f)bscrvation of the more ob^^ns facts in the common life and habits 
of Gcxl’s creatures, with an espc'cial view to use them for the ])0<Jtical 
illustration of moral lessons: and in this way we find such know¬ 
ledge used, not only in the Provc'rhs .ascribed to him, but in many 
»if the Psalms, and throughout tlie book of Job. The discourses, in 
the latter part of tliat book, .alx-)nt Behemoth arxi Leviathan, are 
probably a typi of tlio mauner in which “ Solomon spake of beasts.” 
It clearly follows that we ought not to suppose that Solomon wrote 
elaborate treatises on these subjects, which are now lost. Such 
forms of communicating knowledge do not belong to his age or 
country. His 3()0G ])rovcrbs and 1005 songs probably contained 
nearly all that he wrote upon such matters, in the form of poetical 
illustration. For the rest, it should be remembertHl that instruction, 
in his time and long after, was chiefly oral. The tents of the patri¬ 
archs and the ah*Ddcs of tlieir descendants A\dtnessed many an hour 
wheu the ancient father would discourse to his descendants on the 
lessons of his experience and the traditions handed do^vn by his 
fathers; and such we conceive to have been the converse held by 
Solomon in the midst of his splendid court, only on a much gnandcr 
scale, and covering a much wider field. Thus, amidst the public life 
of an eastern monarch, not in the seclusion of the retinxl student, he 
poured out the kno^i'lwlge which attractc^l the subjects of other 
kings from all nations of the earth, to hear for themselves that 
wisdom, the fame of which had reachwl them in their distant 
countries-®® In one celebrated instance, the attraction proved sufifi- 
cjjcnt to bring one of thosti sovereigns themselves from the remotest 
regions: but this visit of the queen of Sheba belongs to a later 
}x*riod of Solomon’s reign. ^ 


wisdom was surpassed by that of Solomon, 
weiv th<> sons of Zerab, N>n of J udah (1 K. 1 v. 
31; oomp, 1 CUron. if,«). Tho word Mahol 
{« 8uppos<Kl to lx: an app»-Uatlve df‘notin{< 
ttma as “ sons of song.” in rofirona; to Uwdr 


skill in music and poetry, the organs of wir.. 
dom in early times. Hemarrs name is pre¬ 
fixed to the 86th l*salm. w 1K. iv. 32.33. 

1 K. If. 34. On the writings of Solomon 
see .Votes and JUu»tratiimg (U,), 
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BUILDING OF THE TEMPLE. 

§ 4. I'he king was meanwhile occupied with three great works— 
the building of the house of God, of his own bouse, and of the wall 
of Jerusalem. We liave seen the vast preparations that David had 
made for the erection of the temple, the designs for which he had 
given into the hands of Solomon, and how he had been aided by 
Hiram, king of Tyre. That faithful ally sent an embassy of con¬ 
gratulation on bis son’s accc;ssioTi and Solomon sent back an 
answer informing Hiram of his prosperity, declaring his intention 
of l^lding a house for God, and requesting his assistance, winch 
llinmi gladly promised in a lott(;r.‘^ 

An arrangement was madc^hy which llirain gave cedars and lir- 
trees out of Lebanon, which Iiis servants felled, while those of 
Solomon squared and fitttid them for tlieir places in the building. 
The provisions for both parties were supplied by Solomon; for then, 
as in the time of Herod Agrippa,^ the maritime region of Phoenicia 
derived its supplies of food from Palestine. The prepareil timber 
was brought down to the sea, and Hoated round to Joppa, under the 
care of the Tyrian sailors, -whence Solomon undertook the thirty 
miles’ trausixirt to Jerusalem. He i*aised the labourers required for 
this great work by a levy of the strangers who lived in various parts 
of the land. All the remnant of these had been finally subdued by 
David, who,, insteaxl of extenninating them, retained them in a coii- 
<lition similar to that to which Joshua had reduced the Gibeonites. 
Solomon found their numl>er to be 153,000; he appointed 70,000 
for the work of transptirt, 80,000 as hewers in lA'banon, and the 
remaining 3000 as overseers.** In addition to these, he raised a levy 
of 30,(XX) men out of all Israel, wliom he sent to work in fjebanon 
by relays of 10,(XX), each relay seTving for one mouth, and returning 
home for two.** Besides the timber, they hewed the great stones 
which were to form the foundation of the house; stones which, by 
the time they reached Jerusalem, must have well earnini the name 
of “costly stones,” which is ap]>lied to them in the narrative.*’* 
Some of these great stones arc still, in all probability, tliosv^ visible 
among the old sul)structions of tlie Temple. 

Besides these contributions of materials labour, Hiram sup¬ 
plied Solomon with a chief architect, a namesake of his own, for 
whom the king of Tyre expressed the reverence of a disciple for an 
artist, by calling him “ Hiram, my father,^ This ILram was the 
son of a widow of Naphthali (or Dan), and his father bad been a 
Tyrian artist. Ho devoted his hereditary skill to the service* of 

•I ] K, V.; 2 Chron. il. *» I K, v. 13, U. » 1 K. v, 17. 

•2 2 Cliroaj. il, 11. Tho B<>cond n'cordfd » 2 Chitm. ii. 13, iv. Itt “ Huram" in 
Instanct.* nf epistolary corr('.‘>p<>tidw>c<-, the only another form of " lliram,’' and is 
hrftt iMtinK I>avUi's loiter to Joab by Uriah. ; applied to the king u» aa to the. artist 
-f* Comp. Acts xil. 20. In the original text: 1 Uhron xiv. 1; 

« I Iv. V. 15,16; 2 Citron, il. It. is. ; 2 Chron. il. 3. U, 12, viii 2. IS, lx. 10. 21. 
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tlie God whom his mother had doubtless taught him to reverence, 
in the spirit of Bezaleel, whom h (2 resembled in the great variety of 
his accomplishments. Besides his principal profession, as a worker 
in brass, he wrought in gold, silver, and iron, in stone and timber, 
in purple, blue, fine linen, and crimson: in short, his great gift seems 
to have been that of design in all its branches. The masterpieces 
of his art were the two pillars of cast brass, called Jachin and Betaz, 
which stood on each side of the porch, in front of the Holy Flacc.“ 
The workmen under him had already been provided by David, who, 
as we have seen, secured the services of all the foreign arti^ re¬ 
siding in the land. 

§ 5. The actual building of the Temple was commenced in the 
fourtli year of Solomon’s reign, and the four hundred and eightieth 
year from the Exodus, on the second day of the mouth Zif (after¬ 
wards Jyar = April and May) the second of the ecclesiastical year, 
B.c. 1012.“ So complete were the preparations, that no sound of 
:ixe or hammer was heard about the building during its whole 
erection— 

'• Like some tall palm the noiseless fabric grew 

and it was completcvl in seven and a half years, in the eighth month 
(Bui, afterwards Marcheshvan = Oct. and Nov.) of the eleventh year 
of Solomon, b.c. 1005. It occupied the site prejjared for it by David, 
which had formerly been the threshing-floor of the Jebiisite Oman 
or Araunah, on Mount Moriaii. The whole area enclo.scd by the 
outer walls formed a .square of about 600 feet; but the sanctuary 
itself was comparatively small, inasmuch as it was intended only for 
the ministrations of the priests, tlie congregation of the people 
assembling in the courts. In this, and all other essential points, the 
Temple followed the model of the Tabernacle, from which it differed 
chiefly by having chambers built ab>ut the sanctuary for the abode 
of the priests and attendants, and the keeping of treasures and stores. 
In all its dimensions, length, breadth, and height, the sanctuary 
itself was exactly double of the Tabernacle, the ground-plan measuring 
80 cubits by 40, whilst that of the Tabernacle was 40 by 20, and the 
height of the Temple Vicing 30 cubits, while that of the Tabernacle 
was lo.“ 

As in the Tabernacle, the Temple consisted of three parts, the 
Porch, the Holy Place, and the Holy of Holies. The Porch of the 
Temple was 10 cubits deep (in the Tabernacle 5 cubits), the width in 
lx>th instances being the width of the house. The front of the porch 
was supj;x)rtcd, after the manner of some Egyptian templ^, by the 

1 K. vll, 13, foil.; 3 Cbron. il. 13,14, ^ Tbew! are the extreme outer dlmen* 

1 K. Vi. 1; 2 Chr<jn. lit. 2. Sec p. 2S3, slona in both coses: for a fuller explano- 
in .Vo4e< ai d lUmtrativM 'On the C3iro> lion, see DuA. of JiiUe, vol. Hi. p. 146& 
noknO' of 
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two great brazen pillars, Jachin and Boaz, 18 cnbits high with 
capitals of 5 Cubits more, accrued with lily-work and pomegranates.®'' 




€oniiw of Liiy-woxk at rorn<'ix>iw. 


'file Jloly Place,, or outer hall, was 40 cubits long by 20 wide, being 
in tlie Tabernacle 20 by 10. The Holy of J/o/ies was a cube of 20 
cubits, being in the Tabeniucle 10. The pliices of the two “ vails ” 
of the Tabernacle were (xjcupicd by i)artitions, in which were, foldiiig- 
<lo<jrs. The whole interior was lined with wcKxlwork riclily carved 
and overlaid with gold* Indeed, lx>tli within and without, the build¬ 
ing was conspicuous chiefly by the lavish use of the gold of Oi>hir 
and Parvaiin. It glittered in the morning sun (it has been well 
said) like the sanctuary oi‘ an El Dorado.'® Alx)ve the sacred ark, 
whicli was jdaceil, as of old, in the Most HoW Place, wore made 
new cherubim, one pair of whose wings met al)ovo the ark, and 
another ].)air reachetl to the walls behind tlicm. In the Holy Place, 
besides the Altar of rncense, which was made of cedar, overlaid with 
gold, there were seven golden candlesticks instead of one, and the 
table of show-bread was replaced by ten golden tables bearing, be** 


1 K. vil. 1S^2. Some have supposed 
that Jachin an<i Boa* were not pillars in 
the ordinary sense! of the fc-rm, but otieUsks. 
But for tills tlicro Is no authority; ami as 
the pi>rch was fifteen cubits (thirty feet) in 
width, a roof of that <;xtent, even if com* 
posed of a wootl<>n beam, would not only 


look painfully weak without some support, 
but, in fact, almost imixissible to construct 
with the impi'rfcct scienee of those days. 
“ The diapitur of lily work ’* on these 
columns may have borne some r<‘semblanco 
to the Conoco of lily-work figured above. 

Mtlinan, IfUt. of Jews, 1.259. 
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sides iiie shew-breiid, the innumerable golden vessels for the service 
of the sanctuary.''® • 

The Outer Court was no doubt double the size of that of the 

T{il)Ci‘nacle; atid we may therefore 
safely assume that*it was 10 cubits in 
heiglit, 100 cubits north and south, 
and 200 east and west. It contained 
an inner court called the “court of 
the priests;” but the arrang^ent of 
the courts and of the p>rticoe8 and 
gatcuvuvs of tlie enclosure, Ihougli 
described by Josojdius, belong api)a- 
rcntly to tlie Temple of Herod. There 
was an eastern porch to 11 enxl’a temple, 
which wascalle<l Sohunon's Porch, and 
Josephus tells us that it was built by 
that monarch; but of this there is 
al)st)lutely no proof, and as neither m 
the account of Holuinotis building nor 
in any snbse<pH*nt repairs or incidents 
is any mention made of such build¬ 
ings, we may safely conclude that 
they did not exist before the time of 
the great ndjiiilding immediately pre¬ 
ceding the Christian era. 

In the outer court there was a new altar of bunit-offering much 
larger than the old one. Like the latter it was square; but the 
lengtli and breadth were now twenty cubits, and the iieiglit ten.^ 
It differed, too, in the material of which it was made, being entirely 
of brass.^® It had no grating; and instead of a single gradual sloix*, 
the ascent to it was probably made l>y three succr-ssive jdatforms, to 
each of which it ha.s Ix^en snpp<xied that steps led, as in the figure 
annexed. Instead of the brazen laver there was “a molten sea” 
of brass, a masterfiece of Hiram’s .skill, for the ablution of the 
priests. It Wius calkxl a “sea” from its great size, being five cubits 
in height, ten in diameter, and thirty in circumference, and con¬ 
taining 20<Xl baths.^ It stof>tl on twelve oxen, three towards each 
^({iiartcr of the heavens, and all looking outwards. Tlie brim itself 
or lip was wrought “like the brim of a cup, with flowere of lilies,” 
i. c. carverl outwards like a lily or lotus ilower. I'hcre were besides 
ten smaller lavers for the ablution of the burnt-offerings. The 





Plan of Solomon Toin|>T«^ Rhowfnj? tfus 
|KJ«ilion of the etiaraliers in two stv}rU!R. 


® This ift probably to be rxplalnwl by 
the Atatenaeiit of JoitepbuH (Ant. viii. 3, 
that the kingmiule a oumbt'rof tableis 
and one (O'^at golden one, on which they 
placed the loavca of God. 


2 Chron. iv. 1. 

** I K. viii, 61: 2 Cliron. vfL t. 

The bath, acconliiig to Josepbum was 
equal to 72 attic or l metrettsaa 

8 gallons 5’ 12 pints. 
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chambers for the priests were arranged in successive stories against 
the sides of fhe sanctuary ; not, however, reaching to the top, so as 



yiypothetioa] reeitoration of the Brftzen Altar. 

to leave s|mcc lor the windows to light the Holy and Most Holy 
Places. We are told by Josephus and the Talmud that there was a 



HTpothfiiioal teatoratloa of the Molten 


8u^*rstnicture on the Temple equal in height to lower part; and 
this is confirmed hy the statement in the Books of Chronicles that 
Solomon “ overlaid the i^pper chambers with gold.” Moreover, 
‘‘the altars on the top of the upper ehamlx;r,” mentioned in the 
B(X)lvS <3f the Kings,®* were apparently upon the Temple. It is 
prohahlc that those upjjer chamlx^rs Injre s(>me analogy to tlie plat¬ 
form or Talar that existed on the rtwfs of the Palace-Temples at 
Berscqx)lis, lus sliown in the wmxlcut at the ly?ginriing of this chapter, 
which represents the Tomb of Darias. It is true this was (.‘rected 
five centuries after the building of Solomon’s Temple; but it is 
avowedly a copy in stone of older Assyrian forms, and as such may 


^ % Oron, ill. 9. 


» 2 K. xxlil. 12. 
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re]>resent, with more or loss exactness, contemporary huiMings. 
Notlnng in fact could represent more correctly “ the altars on the 
top of tiie upjxjr chamlx'r,” which Josiah heat down, than this, nor 
could anything more fully meet all the architectural or devotional 
exigencies of the case. 8uch were the cliief fesjjtures of this sacred 
eilifiee. 

§ (). The <ledication of Solomon's temple wa.s the grandt^st ctTe- 
mony ev(.‘r ju^rformed under the Mos;iic dispensation; for the giving 
of the law from Sinai waa too st)lcnin to be calhxl a cemmony. 
Solomon ajipt'ared in that priestly chnracter, which we hifte seen 
lx)me hy his father, to perform thi.s great act on behalf of the people, 
leaving to the priests and Lovites the care of the ark and the details 
of the service, t^pecially the psalni<xiy. The time chosen was the 
most joyous festival of €ae Jews, the Feast of Tabermudex, in the 
.sev'enth numth (Tisri or Kthaiiim = Sisptcmber and OcIoIxt) of the 
sacTe<l year. Having done the lalxjurs of the fieltl, and gathered in 
the vintage, the people assemhlc<l at Jerusalem from all parts of 
Solomon’s wide territories. The full IkxI}'^ of the j)riests attendeil, 
the u.sual coursc.s being susjieinh'd; and they brought the ark in a 
gKind and jt»yous proci!Ssion from the city of IJavid to tlie rest j'*rc- 
pared for it in the Holy of Holies. TIktc they ])lacc<l it beneath 
the spreading wings of the cherubim, and drew out the ends of the 
staves, that they might be seen, as in the TaWnacle, behind the 
vail. Amidst all the new .splendours of its dwelling, the ark of the 
covenant \va.s the same as of old; it cruitainod nothing hut tlie two 
tables of the law, which Mases had pbiccd in it at Sinai. As the 
priests retired from w'ithin the vail, the T^evites and their sons, 
arrang(»d in their tljree courses of psfilmody, with all instruments ol 
music, and clad in white linen njbes, burnt forth with the sacred 
chorus, praising Jehovah, “ .For He is gotxli for His mercy ciidureth 
for ever.” It was at this very moment, “just as the Irumjxjters and 
.singers w'erc a.s one, to mak(; one sound to be heard in praising and 
thanking Jehovah,” that He gave the sign of Hi.s coming to take 
possession of His house: “ the house was filled with a cloud, even 
the house of Jeho\^ih, so that the priests could not stand to minister 
because of the cloud; for the Gnoav op Jehovah had filled the 
House of Jehovah.”** As that sjicrcd cloud spmad through the 
open dexirs over the sanctuary, the voice of Solomon was heard, 
recognising the presence of the God who had said that Ho would 
dw'eil in the thick darkness, and for whom he had now' built a 
habitation for ever. Then turning to the peoide, from the great 
platfV>rra of brass, which he had erected in the midst of the court, 
in front of the brazen altar, the king blessed Jehovah the God of 
IsracJ, who had chosen Jerusalem as the x>lacc sacred to His name, 


» 1 K. viii. l-ll i 2 Cbron. t 
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and had ijcrfonned His promises to David and fulfilled his desire to 
hnild Him a house. And now, kneeling down before the whole con¬ 
gregation, with his face towards the saiiciiiaiy, Solomon jxiured forth 
a prayer, uneqnalle<i for sublimity and coinx>rehensiveness, in which 
the leading tliought, repeated w^ith beautiful variety and minuteness, 
is this: that the aliode which Jehovah had now deigned to sanctify 
with His prescnc<s might ])rovc the centre of blessing and forgive¬ 
ness to His X) 0 ople; that whatever j)rayer for helx), whatever jK*nitent 
confession in the time of sulferiug and exile, tliev might offer toward 
that liihse, God would liear it from His true dwelliiig-x)1ace in heaven, 
and forgive His iM3ople who had sinned against Hitn. The X)rayer is, 
indeed, a prophecy of the lustory of Israel, and of God’s claustise- 
ments of their sins, even to the captivity. We see it still answered 
when Daniel opened his window at ]krl|^lon, and prayed towards 
tlie site of the mined Temple ; and at tliis hour its rcfietition hy the 
outcasts of Israel awaits a Ixdter restoration. He concluded with a 
blessing and exliortati<.)n to the pe»t])lo.^‘^ 

'Die X‘myt"r of St.)loinon was followed by another sign of God’s 
pi’eseiice. The fire came down from hea,ven, as on the first altar 
of burnt-offering, ami consumed th(‘ s;icrlfices, wbile tin* Shechinali 
again filled tlie house, iirevenling the ciUrance of the priests, as if, 
for that one day, Gotl claimed the sawiiiary as His vitv own, to the 
exclusion of all mere creatures. Tlien Solomon and all the people 
offered tlieir sacrifices on the altar, 22,000 oxen and 120,000 sheep, 
the priests executing their office, while the Levites jdayed and sang 
in tlie order and to the wools of David. A groat feast followed, for 
twice seven days, Seven for the feast of tabernacles, and seven for 
the <lc;dication, and on the twenty-tliird <lay of the month Solomon 
dismissed the iK\)ple. T’luy returned to their liomes, “glad and 
merry in heart for all tlie gwdness tliat Jehovah had shewed unto 
David, and to Solomon, and to Israel His }XK>])le.” 

§ 7. Four years more were occupied in the completion of the 
king’s “ own house,” and of his other great, works at Jerusalem. 
His palace consisteA of a number of magnificent buildings, the 
general armngement of ^vhich hfis been restonil by Mr. Fergusson, 
with considerable probability, from the analogy of the Assyrian 
pdaces. 

The principal building situatiA within tbc jmlace was, as in all 
Eastern jialaces, the great hall of state and audience, called “The 
House of tlie Forest of Lebanon,” apparently from the four ro\vs of 
ctMiar pillars by which it \vas supiK>rted- It was 100 cubits long, 
50 wide, and 30 high. Next in im]x)rtance wiis the Hall or “ Porch 
of frudgnient,” a quadrangular building supjiorted by columns,*^ 

«' 1 li. viil; a Chron. vi. i K. vlil. 62-66; 2 Cbron. vU. 

See .fospph. Ant. viii, 5, }2. 
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which apparently stood on the other side of the great court, opposite 
the House of the Forest of Lebanon. T'he third edifice is merely 
called a “ Porch of Pillars.” Its dinionsions were 50 by 30 cubits, 
its use cannot be considered as doubtful, as it was an indis|)eusable 
adjunct to an Eastern palace. It was the ordinary place of business 
of the palace, and the rcccption-roorn when the king received oinli- 
nary visitors, and sat, except on great state occiisions, to transact 
the business of the kingdom, Ikihind this, we arc told, was the 
inner court, adorned with gardens and fountains, and sun'oimdcd by 
cloist®B for shade; and there were other courts for the residence of 
the attendants and guards, and for the woimjn of his harem; all 
of which are shown in the plan with more clearness than can be 
conveyed by a verbal description. 

Apart from this palace, but attached,^ Joseplms tells us, to the 
Hall of Judgment, was the imlace of Pharaoh’s daughter : too proud 
and import£int a poi'sonago to be grouped with the ladies of the 
harem, and requiring a residence of her own. On tlio completion oi 
this j>alace he conducted her to it in state from the city of Bavid.^ 
The palace of Solomon was Ijelow the platform of the Temple, and 
he construettHi an ascent from his own house “ to the house or 
Jehovah,”^* which was a subterranean passage 250 feet long by 42 
feet wide, ol which the remains may still be traced. Among his 
other- buildings may be mentioned a summer palace in Lebanon, 
stately gardens at hitham, pam/Usea like those of the great Eastern 
kings,^ the foundatiou of something like a stately school or college, 
costly aqueducts bringing water, it may bo, from the well of Beth¬ 
lehem, dear to David’s heart, to supply his palace in Jerusalem. 
It was about the same time that Solomon undertook the repair of 
the walls of the fortress of Zion, which David h-ad “ built round 
about from Millo and inward,”'*^ us avcII as of Millo itself. These 
woi'ks were under the siqreriutendeirce of Jeroboam, the son of 
Nobat, of whom more wdll be heard presently.^ 

After the completion of these works, God appeared a second time 
to Solomon, as at Gibeon, by uigbt; and assured him that the x^rayers 
he had offered at the dedication of the Te«iple Avere accepted; 
while the rencAval of the covenant with David and his house was 
accompanied with the most inqjressive warnings of the ruin Avhich 
disobedience would bring uxwn king, people, and the sanctuary 
itself, Avhich would be made, as it has indeed l>ccomo, ‘^a proverb 
and a byword among all nations.”^ Solomon arranged the Terni.)!^ 

1 K. vlt. 1-12. I have l>een a fort iu or near the Tyropa’on 

1 K. X. 5. : and identical with the “ house of MUlo/* 

* I K, lx. l»; Cant. vii. 4. | where .Tosxsh was mavdorod, *2 IC. xU. 20. 

** EccL i1. 5, 6. ; <« ] K. ix. 15, 2J, xi. 21. 

« 2 Sana. v. a. This Millo t\f^*ura to « 1 K. ix. 1-9, 24; 2 Chron. vii. 12-22. 
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service according to the courses appointed by David; and he set the 
example of sacrifice to the people hy his own stated offerings on the 
brazen altar, daily, and on the sabbaths and new moons, and at the 
three great festivals.®® 

These great works, all connected with the establishment of Clod’s 
house, and of his own royal state at Jerusalem, to wliich city they 
added an entirely new quarter, occupied the first half of Solomon’s 
reigu, a jMiriod of twenty years, 1015-900 u.c. The services of the 
king of Tyre were acknowlcdgtxl by the cession of twenty cities 
along the sea-coast of Galilee, a gift at wliich Hiram expres;|[;l his 
iliscoiitent by a play iqxin the name of one of them, Oabui, a word 
signifying dirt in the Phosnician dialect.®^ Notwithstanding his 
displeasure, Hiram returiKul the present, according to the custoin ol 
the East, by the gift of 12Q talents of gold ; and the alliance of the 
two kings remained unirnpairetl. The cities seem tn have been 
restored by Hiram and fortified by Solomon.** 

§ 8. 'J'he second half of Solomon’s reign was inaugurated by 
magnificent works in other parts of his dominions, and by enter¬ 
prises of foreign commerce. In the south-west, he rebuilt Gezer, 
which the king of Egypt had taken from the Canaauites and 
destroyed, but wliich he gave to Solomon as his wife’s dowry. He 
also fortified Baalath, IJeth-horon (the upjter and the lower), as well 
as all tlie cities where he kept his stores and chariots.®^ On the 
iiortli, he iimde a new conquest, the only one recordid in his reign, 
of Haniatli-Zoliah. It is not clear whetlier this was tlie same or 
distinct from the capital of Hamath, the kingdom of Toi, who was 
an ally, and probably afterAvards a subject of David: but, at all 
events, this Hamath, which appears to include the valley of the 
Orontes, as far as the detile ab^ve AntiocJi, belonged to th<3 kingdom 
of Solomon, who built in it several of his “store cities,”*® which 
formed de.^Abts for commerce. In the midst of the great Syrian 
Desert, half-way betweiai Damascus and ’J’liapsacus (Tiphsab) where 
his kingdom reache<i the Euphrates, and where wjis the great 
passage of that river, afterwards called the “fatal ford;”—here, in a 
beautiful oasis, he bqilt the city of Tadmoju, which became long after, 


*> l K. ix. 23; 2Chroii. viil. 12-16. 

*i 1 K. ix. 11-14. Thf! city ofCabul is 
tDcniitiiiCd as A Undmarlc on tho boimtlary 
of Asher (Josh, xlx. 27), and its ntiine is I 
f at KabM, oi.u:ht or nine iiiiios 

I'i. of A.kka (Jiohinson, ili, h7, 8S). 

^ 2 ChroJi- viii. 2. 

“ The exact site of Gi zer has not been 
illsccivwr! d; b«it it must have bw;n between 
the lower Bt-tb-boron and the stai (Josh, 
xvi. 3; 1 K. lx, IT); therefore on the ftreut 
indfitimo plain, uud as c<nnnianding the 


oonununication between K^ypt and the 
new capital, Jernsaiein, it was an import¬ 
ant XM>int for .Solomon to fortify. 

^ 1 K. ix. 15-19; 2 Chroru viii, 6, 6. 
Some MipiK»W! the Jliialuih of this possugo 
to l-ie the celebrutt-d Baiil-bcc (HeWopolls) 
in C(tl<-.Syrla; wliUe others identify it 
with the Philistine city in the territory of 
Dan (Josh. xlx. 44). On the iniimrtauce 
of the position of IhAh-huron, see pp. 255, 
2j6. 

w 2 Ohron. vUi. 3.4. 
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under the name of Palmyra, ^ the scat of Zenobia’s brief empire, 
and whose mins are among the most striking in the world; but 
travellers have sought in vain, among the stately relics of the 
Roman jx;riod, for any vestiges of the architecture of Solomon. 
While thus linking his dominions with the great highways of com¬ 
merce to the north and north-east, he opened the path of maritime 
enterprise, both in the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean, in con¬ 
junction with the Tyrian fleets of Hiram. On the one side, it seems 
to be implied in Kings, and is expressly stated in Chronides, that 
the l^g sent a navy every three years, probably by way of Joppa, 

. to trade with the distant regiops of the west, which were vaguely 
described by the name of Tharshish.® The i)hrasc ships of Thar- 
shish ” is hoW'Cver not confined to shirap that actually went to those 
regions; but like our “ East-Indiam(ui,’^i| rather describes a class of 
vessels fit for the most distant and difficult voyages; and the 
products which that navy brought seem rather to have come from 
Solomon’s oriental traffic. This was conducted from the two ports 
of Klath (.ZElana, Akaha7i\ and Ezion-geber, at the head of the 
eastern gulf of the Rod Sea (Sinus ^lanitious. Gulf of Akahah), 
which the conquest of Edom had added to the kingdom, and which 
were visited by Solomon in jjerson. From these jx)rts the fleet built 
by Solomon, and navigated by the skilled sailors of Hiram, sailed 
to OriHR, a jdace in the Indian Ocean, probably on the eastern coast 
of Arabia, and returned after a three year’s voyage, bringing gold, 
silver, ivory, and precious stones for \vcalth and ornament, almug (or 
algum) trees, the rare wood of which was used for teiTaces (or 
verandahs) to the Temple, and lastly (for Solomon added to his 
magnificence the whims of luxury), apes, and pi^acocks.*® 

The amount of gold brought to Solomon by this navy is variously 
stated at 420, 450, and in one year as much as 666 talents, besides 
what w'as brought by merchants, and the tribute of gold and silver 
from the chieftains of Arabia. Silver was so abundant as scarcely 
to be esteemed a precious metal, and all the king’s drinking vessels 
were of gold. The “ House of the Forest of Lebanon ” too had all its 
vessels of pure gold; and in it were hung 200 targets of beaten gold, 
each weighing 600 shekels, and 300 shields of three jx)unds eacli. 
But the most magnificent work made from these precious things was 
Solomon’s throne of ivory and gold. It was a chair of state, such as 
we still see in the Assyrian thrones, with a round back and two lions 


“Tho word Tiidmor bas nearly the 
fiaine meaning as Palmyra, signifying pro¬ 
bably the “ City of Palma,“ horn iamar, a 
palm. 

1 K. X. 22; 2 CUron. ix. 21. 

** 'rharabisb, or Tarshlt^h, repreaenta 
Tartesbus, a city and emiiorium of tho 
PhwnieJang in the south of Spain. The 
O. T. niHT. 


articles which Tarahlah Is stated by the 
prophet Ezekiel (xxvii, 12) to have sniv 
plied to Tyro—silver, iron, lead, and Un- 
are precisely such as w« know through 
classical writers to have boon productions 
of the Spanish Peninsula. 

On Ophir, see j\otes and Jllu$UxUion» 
(A). 1 K.ix,26-28,x.22;20hron,viii.l7,18. 

2 K 
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supporting the arms, and was elevated on six stej^, each flanked by 
a pair of lions, the symbols of the tribe of Judah. The chair seems 
to have been made of ivory inlaid with gold, the steps of plates of 
ivory, and the lions of beaten gold.** 

§ 9. Seated “ high on this throne of royal state,” which shone 
with ^‘the wealth of Ormuz and of Ind,” and “exceeding all the 
kings of the earth for riches and for wisdom,” Solomon dispensed 
justice, and received the visitors from all parts of the world, who 
came to hear his wisdom, bringing their presents of vessels of gold 
and silver, gannents, armour, spices, horses and mules.®' (^mong 
them came one, whose visit has been rendered doubly memorable 
by the allusion made to it by Christ. Far to the soiitli, on the 
shores of the Arabian Gulf, the country of Sheba (probably the 
modern El-Yemen) was ijdcd by a queen, who seems to have en¬ 
joyed among the tribes of Arabia a reputation like Solomon’s for 
wisdom. His fame reached her cars, and she determined to judge 
for herself. With an immense car.avan of camels, bearing gold and 
precious stones and spices, she came to Jerusalem, to try Solomon 
with those hard questions,” which have ahvay.s fonticd the 
favourite exercise of oriental ingenuity. “ She communed with hinx 
of all that was in her heart.” The perfect wisdom of the king’s 
replies in this conflict of wit and learning, the magnilicence of his 
buildings, the splendour of his royal state, the ord(*r of his court, 
completely overwhelmed the qucK?n: “ there was no more spirit in 
her.” She confessed that all was true which she liad hcanl, and 
refused to helievc, in her own country; nay, tlie lialf had not been 
told her: and she blessed Jehovah, and the people to whom Ho had 
given such a king. Having given and recoivcul magnificent presents, 
she depaitcd to her own country; and the alour of her visit was long 
preserved by such an abundance of spices was never known at 
Jerusalem Ijefore or since.®* Whether she went back a convert to 
the true faith, as her praises of Jehovah seem partly to imply, and 
how far her visit tended to the planting of the numerous proselytes 
whom we afterwards 'find in Arabia, ciin only be matter of con¬ 
jecture ; and the traditions, by which the simple narrative of her 
visit is overlaid, scarcely deserve notice. But the zeal with which 
she journeyed from the ends of the earth, to prove for herself the 
wisflom of which she had heard so much, stands recorded by “ One 
greater than Solomon ” for the eternal shame of those who neglect to 
near Him, when he stands in their very midst; Him who is the in¬ 
carnate Wisdom that formed the noblest subject of Solomon’s dis¬ 
course.®* The visit of the queen of Sheba marks the culminating 
point of Solomon’s glory. It remains for us to relate the lesson 

•• 1 K. lx, 2C-28, X. 11-2?; 3 Obron. viU. | « I K. x. 1-13; 2 Chron. ix. 1-12. 

IT, 18, ix 10, lS-32. 1 K. « 23-25. | « Prov. vlU.; Mutt. xii. 42; Luke xl. 31. 
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which liis later years give of the vanity of all human splendour and 
the inherent defects of despotism, even when based on the recognition 
of the true religion. 

§ 10. The faults of Solomon were both personal and political. 
The fruit of the latter scarcely appeared till the reign of his son; but 
that reign commenced with a protest against “ the heavy yoke ^ of 
Solomon, and the whi])s with which he chastised the p(iOple; ^ and, 
as we shall i)resently sec, the discontent liad begun to show itself 
belbm his death, liis personal faults were the natural result of uii- 
IxmiiTOl wealth and luxury. That his fall was not more abject and 
irreiwable, proves that “ larg(j,heart ” which Milton gives him, and 
still more God’s faithfulness to liis covenant with David.“ Ho 
began, as we have seen, by taking a foreign and heathen wife, the 
daughter of Pharaoh; to her he addet%wives from the Moabites, 
Ammonites, Fxlomites, Zidonians, and Hittites, in short, from all 
the nations with whom God had expressly forbidden intermarriages; 
and in defiance of the charge of Moses to the king, he had 700 wives 
and 300 concubines, with the result which Moses had foretold. In his 
old age, his wives turned away his heart iroin Jehovah to their 
gods, and induced him to provide plac<!S for their w^orship. He 
served Ashtoreth, the inooii-goddess of the Zidonians, 

" Astarte, queen of heaven, with creaevnt horns,*’ 

and Molech (or Milcolm) the “horrid king” wliom the Ammonites 
worshipped with human sacrifices. The Mount of Offence, forming 
the south summit of the Mount of Olives, vrhich rises directly 
opposite to Mount Moriah on the cast, was made the sanctuary of 
this deity;— 

" tlic wisest heart 
Of Solomon he led by frarid to build 
His temple right against the temple of Qod 
On that opprobrious bill; and made his gi'ove 
The pleasant valley of Hinnom—Tophet thence 
And black Gehenna called—the type of Hell.” 

* Chemos. the obscene dread of Muab’s sous," 

had likewise his temple built ^ 

" Even on that hill of Scandal, by the grove 
Of Moloch homicide*—J.<ust hard by Hate—• 

TUI good Josiah drove them thence to HeU;” 

and similar fanes were erected, for other gods, at which his wives 
burnt incense and offered sacrifice.*® • 

§ 11. These outrages, the more flagrant in the king who had him¬ 
self built the Temple, and to whom Jehovah had twice given solemn 

1 K. xii. 4,9,10,11,14. 1 vv. 392-436. These matters, like David's 

^ See especially the words In 2 Sam. vU. sins, are not recorded in the Vhroniola. 
14,16. The puiification by Josiah wiU be related 

1 K. xi. 1-S; Milton’s Par. Lost, bk. i. in its place. 
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warnings miuglcxl with His promises, called down the wrath of God, 
whose covenant with David alone savetl Solomon from the fate of 
Sanl.®^ The judgment was denounced upm him, that his kingdom 
should be “ rent ” from him and given to his servant; and his last 
years w'crc troubled with the Iwginnings of the revolution, lie had 
already some fonuidable enemies. One of theso was Hadad, prince 
of Edom, who had escaped to Egy]>t from the masKSJicre of Joab, and 
had manied the sister-in-law of Phamoh, who at last gave a reluc- 
tant consent to Hadad*8 return to his own country, where he began a 
harassing war against Solomon.** A still more formidable advehsjxry 
was raised up in the person of Hkzon, who had been a servant of 
Hadadezer, the Syrian king of Zobah, u|X)n whose defeat by David, 
Rezon gathered a band of outlaws, mainLii)U!d himself against the 
whole |>ower of Soloraon^i^nd finally succeeded in founding the 
Syrian kingdom of Damascus, the relations of which to Israel were 
afterwards so important.*^ 

But the great danger denounced on Solomon for his sin arose from 
<.)ne of his own st^rvants, Jeroboam, the son of Nebit, an Eph- 
raimitc'*® of Zereda, whose mother, Zeruah, w'as early left a widow. 
Ho grew up to be a mighty nian of valourand was employed, as 
a young man, tipoii the fortifications of Millo. His energy attracted 
the notice oC Solomon, who made him overscM.‘r of the works imposed 
uj)on the tribe of Joseph (Ephraim). According to the LXX., 
Jcrolx)am had the wdiole honour of completing the fortifications of 
the city of David; having done whicli, he aspired to the kingdom, 
and courted |x>pularity by the same mt?ans wliich Absalom had 
used. There is nothing of this in the Hebrew text; and his designa¬ 
tion by the prophet Ahijah seems as great a surprise to himself as 
that of Saul to Samuel. Jeroboam had gone out of Jerusalem, 
when he was met on the road by Ahijah the Shi Ionite, who snatched 
the new garment off his own back, and, tearing it in twelve pieces, 
gave ten of them to Jeroboam, telling him the word of God, that He 
would rend the kingdom out of th<^ liand of Solomon, except one 
tribe, which should remain for the sake of David, and to pri^crve 
God’s worship at Jerusalem; while the other ton should be given to 
Jeroboam, but only after the death of Solomon. The matter reached 
the cars of Solomon, who sought the life of Jeroboam; but tbe 
latter fle<l to Egypt, and remained there with Shisliak (whose name 

now mentioned for the first time) till the death of Solomon.” 
According to the LXX., Shishak gave him the sister of his wife and 
of Hadad’s wife, as an inducement to his remaining in Egypt. 


‘-’i'I K. xi. 9*13; comp. 2Saii). vll. 14,16. I Received Text, we have a rcmarlcable 
I K, xi. 14*22. ® ) K. xl 23-25. | account of the iJIb of Jeroboam inserted In 

'** ** EphraUute;* by a not uncommon j the .Septuaglnt at 1 K. xl. 43, and xil. 24. 
corrufalon. in 1 K. x(. 26. Besides tbe | n x K. xi. 26*40. 
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§ 12. Amidst such beginnings of impending trouble, Solomon 
approached the end of his course. The history says nothing of his 
rei)entance, nor indeed of any result produced by God’s warnings and 
chiustisements. His whole character hsul probably become too 
worldly for the heartfelt penitence of his hither.^ But yet we have, 
in tlie Book of Eccles'idstes, a review of the whole experience of his 
life, based on the recognition of the fear of God; the review of a re¬ 
ligious iihilosopher, ratlier than of a spiritual believer. It gives the 
jjxpcrience of a man who has tasted every form of pleasure, and 
prout^^ccs all to end in disapjwintnuait; and from this restless 
search after excitement,—in wljich every supposed novelty is found 
to 1)0 tlic same thing over an<l over again, generation aft(fr geneni- 
tion, the Iloyal Pr(nu'.h(‘r conies back to this simple result—that 
true life consisls in the discliarge of di||y from religious motives: 
“Fear God, and keep his coriimandmeuts; for this is the whole 
[life] of inan.”'^* 

Bolomon died at Jerusalem in the 40th year of his reign, and was 
buried in the royal sei)ulchrc in the City of David. The history of 
his reign wsis written by the prophets Nathan and Ahijah, by Iddo 
the seer in Ids “ Visions against J(iroboani,” and in the “ Book of the 
Acts of Solomon.” 7“* The first three Avorks probably forme<l tlie 
basis of the narrative in the First Book of Kings', while the sub¬ 
stance of the last is preserve<l in epitome in the Second Booh of 
Chronicles. Notwithstanding his immense harem, we only road of 
his having one son, his successor Beiioboam, the.son of Naamah, a 
princess of Ammon. 

ft 18 noticeable and characteristic that chances of salvation. 

CJhrysoRtom and the thetdoglans of the Eccles. xfi. 13. See further Notes and 

Greek Church are, for the luoat jjart, fa- IHitstraiums (B). 

vourable, Augustine and those of Ihe *' b.c. 9t5. 1 K. xl. 41*43; 2 Cbron. ix. 
Latin, for the most part, adverse, to his 29-31. 


NOTES AND 1LLUSTRATI4)NS. 


(A) OPHIR. 

Ophir is a flea]K>rt or region ftom which 
tlxe Hebrews in the time of Solomon ob¬ 
tained gold in vessels whicli went thither 
in conjunction with Tyrian shiiis fr<.»m 
Ezlon-geber, near Klath, on that branch of 
the lied Soa which Is now ctillcd the Gulf 
of Akabah. The gold was proverbial for 
its Anenrss, so that ** gold of Ophir ” is 
several times used as an expression for 
fine gold (Ps. xlv. 10; Joh xxviii. 1«; Ts. 
xiii. 12; I ChroD. xxix. 4); and in one 


passage (Joh xxii. 24) the word ** Ophir ’ 
by itself is used for goUi of Ophir, and for 
gold geiiemlly. In addition to gold, the 
vessels brought from Ophir alinug-wood 
an<t precious stone& ^ 

The precise geographical situation of 
Ophir has long been a subject of doubt and 
discussion. The two countries which have 
divided the opinions of the learned have 
been Arabia and India, while some have 
placed it in Africa. There are only five 
passages in the historicaf. books which 
mention Ophir by name three In the 
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fk)otu of Kings (1 K. fee. 26-29, x. 11, xxil. 
49), and two .n the Books of Chronicles 
(2 Chron. vlii. 18, lx, 10). The latter were 
probably copied from the former. In addi¬ 
tion to tht'se pa.ssages, the following verso 
in the Book of Kings has very frequently 
betm referred to Opbir :" For the king 
(i.e. (Solomon) had at sea a navy of Thar- 
shish with the navy of Hiram: once in 
three years came the navy of Tbarshish 
bringing gold and silver, ivory, and apea, 
and peacocks ” (l K. x, 22 ). But there is 
nut sufficient evidence to show that tlie 
fleet mentioned in this verse was identical 
with tlio fleet mentioned in I K. ix. 26-29, 
and 1 K. X. 11. as bringing gold, almug- 
trees, and precious stones from Ophlr. Jf 
the three passages of tlie Book of Kings 
are carefully examined, it will ^ seen 
that all the information given respecting 
Ophir is, that it was a place or region ac¬ 
cessible by sea from Ezlon-gcber on the 
Red Sea, from which imports of gold, 
almug-trees, and precious stones were 
brought back by the Tyrian and Hebrew 
sailors. Now the author of the 10th 
chapter of Genesis certainly regarded Opbir 
as the name of some city, region, or tribe 
in Arabia. And it is almost equally cer¬ 
tain that the Opbir of Genesis is the Ophir 
of the Book of Kings. 'I'here is no mention 
either in the Bible or elsewhere, of any 
other Ophir; and the idea of there having 
been tivo Ophirs evidently arose from a 
perception of the obvious meauing of the 
19th chapter of Gencsi.s, on the one hand, 
coupkd with the. erron«x>UB opinion on the 
other, that the Ophtr of the Book of Kings 
eoiUd not have been in Arabia. Hence the 
tntrtbM proof lies on any one who denies 
Ophir to have been in AralMa. There do 
not, however, appear to be sufficient data 
for determining in fhvour of any one em¬ 
porium or of any one locality rather than 
another in Arabia, as having l)ecn the 
Ophir of Solomon. The Book of Kings 
certainly suggests the infc ence that there 
was some connexion betwe<m the visit 
of the Queen of Sheba and the voyage to 
Opbir, but this would be consistent with 
Ophir being either coutignoos to Sabeea, or 
situated on any point of the southern or 
lAstcm coasts of Arabia; as in either of 
these cases it would have been politic in 
Solomon to conciliate the good will of the 
Sobeeans* who occupied a long tract of the 
eastern coast ot the Red Sea, and who 
mlg^t possibly have commanded the 
Straits of Bab-el-mandeb. In answer to 
olijeetluiui against the obvious meaning of 
Ibe t^tb chapter of QeneslS) tbe alter¬ 


natives may be stated as follows. Either 
Ophir, although in Aral>la, produced gold 
and precious stones; or, if it shall be here¬ 
after proved in the progn^ of geological 
investigation that this could not have teen 
tbe case, Ophir furnishod gold and pre¬ 
cious stones os an emporium. 


It has been alrea<ly remarked that there 
is no evidence that the navy of Tharshish, 
w^hich brought “gold, silver, ivo^, apes, 
and peacocks *' (1 K. x. 22), wentt^Ophir. 
It is more reasonable to conclude that it 
wtnt to India. The gold might iK)S8il)ly 
have been obtained from Africa, or from 
Ophir in Arabia, and the ivory and the 
apes might likewise have l^^en imported 
from Africa; but tbe peacock$ {loint cmi- 
clusively, not to Africa, but to India. Tbe 
inference to be drawn from the iirqwrta- 
Won of peacocks is confirmed by the He¬ 
brew name for the ax^e and the iieacock. 
Neither of these names is of Hebrew, or 
even Semitic, origin; and each points to 
India. Thus the Uebrov word for ape is 
K6pht w'hile the Sanscrit word is kapi. 
Again, the Hebrew woni for peacock is 
tvkki, which cannot l>e explaiued in He¬ 
brew, but is Akin if> t6ka in the Tamil 
language. There are not, however, suf¬ 
ficient date for dctermiuiiig what were tlie 
ports in India or the Indian Islands which 
were reached by the. fleet of Hiram and 
Solomon, tliough the suggestion of Sir 
Km<'rson Tennant is very probable, tliat 
they went to Voint do (iatio, in Geylon, 
on the ground that, from three centuries 
before the Christian era, tliore is one un¬ 
broken chain of evidence down to the pre¬ 
sent time, to prove that it was the grand 
entporiurn for tbe commerce of all nations 
east of the Red Sea. 

(B) THE WRITINGS OF SOLOMON. 

Three Books in the Old Testament bear 
the name of Solomon. They, no doubt, 
form a portion of the 3000 Proverbs, and 
tbe 1005 Songs, ascribed to Solomon in the 
Book of Kings (1 Kings iv, 32), to which 
reference has been already mode (see 406). 
The Jews ascribe tbe composition of the 
Song of Solomon to the youth of the mon¬ 
arch; the Proverbs to his mature man¬ 
hood ; and tbe Ecclesiahtes to his old age; 
but this is only conjecture. 

I. Th8 Soxo op S'*t.oK 0 tr. 

In tbe Hebrew this Book la called the 
SongefSongtt that is, the most beautiful 
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of Songfl; in the Vulgate it la entitled 
Canticum Canticoi'um; whence it is fre¬ 
quently termed Canticles in English; 
while in the English version it has the 
name of the Song of Solomon. The Book 
forms a poem, and of the many opinions 
that have been heid respecting its meaning 
the most probable la, ^at the Song is in¬ 
tended to display the victory of humble and 
constant love over the teaijptations of wealth 
and ivyaity. The tempter is Solomon: 
the object of his seductive endeavours is a 
Shulangc shepherdess, who, surrounded by 
the glmcs of the court, and the fascinations 
of unwonted splendour, pines for the shep¬ 
herd-lover from whom she has been invo¬ 
luntarily separated. 

The drama is divided into live sections, 
indicated by the thrice repeated formula of 
adjuration (ii. 7, iii. 6, viil. 4), and the use 
of another closing sentence (v. 1). 

Section 1 (ch. i.—ii. 7): scent-—a country 
seat of Solomon. The shepherdess is com¬ 
mitted to the charge of the court-ladies 
(“ daughters of Jerusalem ”); who had 
been instructed to prepare the way for the 
royal approach. ^lomon makes an un¬ 
successful attc-mpt to win her affections. 

Sect. 2 (ii. 8—iii. B): the shepherdess ex¬ 
plains to the court-ladies the cruelty of her 
brothers, which had led to tite separation 
between herself and her beloved. 

Sect. 3 (iii. 6—v. 1): entry of the royal 
train into Jerusalem. The shephejd follows 
his betrothed Into the city, and proposes to 
rescue her. Some of her court companions 
are favourably impressed by her con¬ 
stancy. 

S«Kt. 4 (v. S—-vlii. 4); the shepherdess 
tells her dream, and still farther engages 
the sympathies of her companions. The 
king's flatteries and promises are un¬ 
availing. 

Sect 5 (viii. 6-14): The conflict is over; 
virtue and truth have won the victory : 
and the shepherdess and her beloved return 
to their happy home; visiting on the way 
tho tree beneath whose shade they first 
pUghted their troth .(viii. 6). Her brothers 
repeat the promises which they had once 
made conditionally upon her virtuous and 
irreproachable conduct. 

Many eminent writers, however, have 
maintained that the Book Is an allegory, 
intended to set tbrth tho love of Clirist for 
ilic C3)urch. 

11. The Book of Pnovsnna 

The superscriptions which arc affixed to 
several portions of the Book, Ini 1, x. 1, 
X.KV. ], attribute the authondiip of those 


portions to Solomon, the son of David, king 
of Israel. With the exception of the last 
two chapters, which are di>tlnctly assigned 
to other authors, it Is probable that the 
statement of tho superscriptions is in the 
main correct, and that tlie majority of the 
Proverbs contained in the Book were 
uttered or collected by Solomon. 

Speaking roughly the Book consists of 
three main divisions, with two appendices. 
1. Chaps, i-ix. form a connected didactic 
poem, in which Wisdom is praised and the 
youth exhorted to devote himself to her 
This portion is preceded by an introduction 
and title describing the character and 
general aim of the Book, 2. Chaps, x.- 
xxlv., with tho title, “the Proverbs of 
Solomon," consist of three parts:—x. 1-xxii. 
16, a mllectlon of single proverbs, and de- 
tocbeAentences out of the r(^on of moral 
t<.‘acbtng and worldly prudence; xxli. 17- 
xxiv. 21, a more connected didactic poem, 
with an introduction, xxlL 17-22, which 
contains precepts of righteousness and pru¬ 
dence: xxiv. 23-34, with the inscription, 
** these also belong to the wise," a collection 
of unconnected maxims, which servo as an 
appendix to Uie preceding. Then follows 
tho Uiird division, xxv.-xxix., wliich, ac¬ 
cording to the superscription, professes to 
be a collection of Solomon’s proverbs, con- 
6i.sting of single sentences, which the men 
of the court of Hezokiab copied out. The 
first appendix, ch. xxx., “the words of 
Agur, the son of Jakeh," is a collection of 
partly proverbial and partly enigmatical 
sayings; the second, ch. xxxi^ is divided 
into two parts, “ the words of king Lemuel ’’ 
(1-6) and an alphabetical acrostic in praise. 
Of a virtuous woman, which occapies the 
rest of the chapter. Who was Agur, and 
who was Jakeh, am qui>8tions which have 
been often asked, and never satisfactorily 
answered. All that can be said of him is 
that he is an unknown Hebrew sage, the 
son of an equally unknown Jakeh, and 
that he lived after the time of Hesekiah. 
Lemuel, like •Agur, is unknown. It is 
even nn('.?rtain whether he is to be regarded 
as a real personage, or whether the name is 
merely symbolical. If the present text be 
retained it is difilcnlt to see what other con¬ 
clusion can be arrived at. If Lemuel were 
a real personage he must have bee# a 
foreign neighlK>ut-king or the chief of a 
nomade tril^, and in this case the proverbs 
attributed to him must have come to the 
Hebrews from a foreign source, which is 
highly improbable and contrary to all we 
know of the people. The Ifroverbs are fre¬ 
quently quoted or alluded to in the New 
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Testament,, and the canonicity of the IJook 
thereby confirmed. I’he following is a U&t 
of the principal imssagrs 

Prov. i. 1(> oompirc Rom. iU. 10,15. 


iii. 7 


Rom. xii. 16. 

iii. 1], 12 

W 

Heb. xii. 6 ; see 
also Rev. iii. 10. 

iii. 34 

I* 

Jam. iv. 6. 

X. 12 

fl 

1 Pet. iv. «. 

xL 32 

H 

1 Pet. Iv, IH. 

xvii. 13 

n 

Bom. xii. 17; 1 
Thrss. V. IS; 1 
Pet. iii. 9. 

xvil. 27 

n 

Jam. 1. 10. 

XX. 9 


1 John i, 8. 

XX. 30 

tt 

Matt. XV, 4; Mark 
vil. 10. 

xxU.8(LXX.)„ 

2 Cor. ix. 7. 

XXV. 21, 22 

jf 

Bom. xiL ^ 

XX vi. 11 

ft 

2 Pet. ii. 22. 

xxvii. 1 

«» 

Jam. iv. 13.14. 

111. Thb Book op 

Ecci.«srA8TK.s. 


'I'his Hook is called in Hebrew Koh^Uth 
or the Preoicher. Commentators differ most 
widely as to the plan and purpose of the 
whole Book. The variety of the opinions 
held respecting it indicates sufficiently that 
it is as far removc^d ns possible from the 
character of a formal treatise. It is that 
which it professes to bc<~-the oonfo^ton of 


a man of wide experience looking back 
upon his past life and looking out upon the 
disorders and calamities which surround 
him. The writer is a man who has sinned 
in giving way to selflsJmess and aensuality, 
who has paid the penalty of that sin in 
satiety and weariness of life, but who baa 
through all this becui under the discipline 
of a divine education, and has hsarnt from 
it tho lesson which God meant to teach 
him. It is tolerably clear that the ro> 
curring bunion of " Vanity sf vanities 
and the teaching which recommeTM^ life 
of calm enjoyn^ent, mark, whenevPr' they 
occur, a kind of balting-plnce in the sue- 
enroll of thoughts. The writer concludes 
by pointing out that the secret of a true 
life is that a man should consecrate the 
vigour of his youth to God (xii. 1). It is 
well to do thiit before the night comes, 
before* the slow decay of age Iwriumbs all 
the faculties of sense (xii. 2, 6), before the 
spirit returns to Qf)d who gave it The 
thought of that end rings out once more 
the knell of the notliingness of all things 
earthly (xii. y); but it leads also to “the 
conclualou of the whole mutter/’ to that to 
which*%ll trains of thought and ali the ex- 
periencfH of life iiad Ixsm leading the seeker 
after wisdom, that “ to fear God, and keep 
his commandments ” was the highest good 
attainable. 
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fk‘bualtyoh, the undent Sainjuin* from the E.N.E. 

Belaud the t ity arc tljie raounlaius of Ephraim* verging on the PLiin of Sharon. The Hedltorzanean 

Sea is in the furthest distance. 


BOOK VI. 

THE DIVIDED MONjVRCHY. THE CAPTIVITY 
AND THE RETUKN. B.C. 975-400. 

OHAPTElt XXIir. 

TIIK KINGDOMS OF JUDAH AND ISHAEL. 

FROM THE DIVISION OF THE MONARCHY TO TpE DESTRUCTION OF 
THE HOUSE OF ATIAB. B.C. 975-884. ^ 

$ 1. Kingdoms of Jlulah snd Israel—Their respoctlvo eharncters — Superiority of Judah. 
$ 2. Accc.ssion of Rkhoisoam — Assembly at Shechcm — lievolt of the Ten Tribes 
under Jeroboam Judah and Bi'njamln adhere to Rehoboam — War forbidden by 
the prophet Shemaiah — Government of Hclioboam — Religious declension —. Jeilt* 
salem taken by Shishulc — lA'utb of RebolKtani. ^ 3. Reign of AiujAFf, second king 
of Judah — Defeat of Jeroboam—Pnw|)erity of Judah. $ 4. Jehoboam I. king of 
Israel —Extent of the kingdom— Idolatry of the golden cjilves —The prophet at 
Uethel— Abijah, son of Jeroboam — The x>rophet Ahijali. ^ 5, Nadab. second king 
of Israel—Ills murder, and extinction of the house of Jerobotun. $ 6 . Baasha, 
third king of Jsroel —Tlie prophet Jkhw —War with Judah and Syria—£ltAii, 
fourth king of Israel — Murdered by Zitnrl—Extinction of the house of RiashA 
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^ T. ZiMBr, fifth king of Israd. reigns only seven daysDeaths of Zimri and Tibni, 
his competitor—>OMtii, sixth king of Israel — Building of the new capital Samaria 
— Dependence of Israel on Syria—Wickedness and death of Omri. $ 8. Asa, third 
king of Judah —Reformation of religion — Asa’s great army — Defeat of Zerah tho 
Ethiopian — The prophet Azahiah —Second reformation — War with Boasha, and 
alliance with Benhodad I.—The prophet Hakaki reproves Asa — Religious perse¬ 
cution—Death of Asa. $9. Jeiioshaphat, seventh king of Judah — IBs piety 
and prwperity — Alliance with Abab. $ 10. An a B, seventh king of Israel, and his 
wife Jezebel — Worship of Rial, and persecution of Jehovah’s worshippers — Elfjah 
TKK TisHBtTE denounces a three years’ drought — Elijah nourished atCherith by 
ravens, at Zarephaih by a starving widow—His appearance to Ahab, and contest 
with the prophets of Baal at Mount Carmel—Victory of Elijah — Tho con¬ 

fess Jehovah—The prophets of Baal slain—Elijah’s prayer for rain — Fury of 
Jezebel — Flight of Elijah to the Wilderness—His vision of Jehovah’s glory—His 
mission to anoint Hazaol, Jehu, and Elisha — The murder of Naboth, and the Judg¬ 
ment pronounecd by Elijah. $ ll. Wars of Ahab with Syria — Benbadad 11. 
defeated at Samaria and ApheUfi ~ Expedition of Ahab and JehoKhaphat to recover 
Ramotb in Gilead—The prophet Micaiar— Defeat of the two kings, and death of 
Ahab. $ 12. Jehoshaphat reproved by Jehu —His great reformation of justice — 
War with Moab and Ammon — The prophet Jahaziel—Great victory of Beracbah 
— Alliances with Abaziah and Jehoram— Maritime enterprise of Jehoshaphat, de¬ 
nounced by the prophet Eurzer—D eath of Jehoshaphat. ^ 13. Aiiaziah, eighth 
king of lBra«il — Last appearance of Elijah — His Translation — Ministry of Elisha. 
$ 14. Jehoram, ninth king of Israel — Allies with Jehoshaphat against the revolt 
of the Moabites — Miracle of Elisha, and defeat of Moab—Siege of Kir-haroseth 
and human sacrifice by the king of Moab—Elisfta and the widow — Tho .Shunamite 
woman — The healing of Naaman’s leprosy — War with Syria—Elisha and the 
Syrians—The siege of Samaria miraculously raised. $ 15. Jkhobam, filth king of 
Judah — Marrla^ with Athallah, daughter of Ahab—Idolatry and wickedness — 
Revolts of Edmn, Libnab, the Philistines, and Arabians. $ i 6. Ahaztah, sixth king of 
Judah — Elisha anoints llazael, who murders Benbadad II. —Anointing and revolt 
of Jebu—Slaughter of Jehoram, Jezebel, Ahab's seventy sons, the prirmes of Judah, 
the w.or8bipi>crs of Baal, and Ahaziab—$ 17. Usurpation of Atiialtah, and murder 
of the royal family of Judah, except Joash, who is saved by Jeboiada — Restoration 
of Joasb, and death of Athaliah—Extinction of the house of Ahab, in both its 
branches of Israel and Judah. 

§ 1. Very shortly aftor the death of Solomon, the prophecy of 
Ahijah was fulfilled; his kingdom was rent in twain,and the parts, 
l)oth greatly weakened by the disruption, formed the separate king¬ 
doms of Judah and Israel, It may he well to take a preliminary 
viev^of the somewhat intricate annals of tliose kingdoms, and of 
tho very different character which marked each. To a superficial 
obserYcr, the northern kingdom, including ten tribes, about two- 
thirds of the population, and, with the region cast of Jordan, more 
Alan tho same proportion of the land, and that much the best 
in quality, would seem to have had all tho elements of greater 
strength.* But, on the other hand, Judah retaineii the capital, the 

> The areas of tiie two kingdoms were j dilre, and Cumberland, the latter a little 
rcsp<i«tively, Israel about 9376 square less than Northumherlaud, Durham, and 
mil^ Judah about 3435. 'Phe former Westmoreland. The whole of Palestine 
a Wile less than Yorkshire. Lanea- waa nearly equal In area to Holiand, 
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centre of the organized sy-'ltem of government and of the material 
interests of the nation, together with the accumulated treasures of 
Solomon. And, to say nothing of the energy of the tribe of Judah, 
which was j^rhaps equalled by Ephraim, Zebulun, and Nax)hthali, 
all the moral and religious elements of greatness were on the side of 
the southern kingdom. 

From the very first, the blot of rebellion clung to the cause 
of Israel; the divine selection of Jeroboam to punish the sins of 
.Solomon was not held to justify his relwllion. He was indeed 
surdPthat obedience to God’s law would be rewarded by the esta¬ 
blishment of his kingdom and Jxis dynasty but his very first acts 

severed every religious bond to Jehovah and his worship, and his 
coViTse was followed by his successors, of whom, with scarcely an 
exception, we read tlie emphatic sentenq|, “ he did evil in the sight of. 
Jehovah, and walked in the way of Jeroboam, who made Israel to sin.” 

On the other hand, the kingdom of Judah was preserved from the 
defection of the other tribes, exx)rcssly for the sake of God’s covenant 
with David, and to maintain Ilis worship at its chosen seat; and the 
immediate consequence of Jeroboam’s religious revolt was to drive 
all the priests and Levites to Jerusalem.® With the line of David 
remained God’s promise of a iH*rmanent kingdom, made doubly sure 
hy its ultimate reference to the Messiah; in that family the crown 
was handed on, generally from father to son; while, in Israel, the 
dynasty of Jeroboam ended with his son; and there followed a series 
of murders and usurjmtions, amidst which the longest dynasties, 
those of Oinri and Jehu, only numbered four and five kings each. 
From the disruption to the epoch at which Ahaziah, king of Judah, 
and Jehoram, king of Israel, were killed at the same time hy Jehu, 
a j)eriod of ninety years (b.o. 975-884), Judah had only six kings 
(though Ahaziah reigned but one year), while Ismel had nine; 
and, in the whole jjeriod of 255 years, from the disruption to the 
captivity of Israel,^ twelve kings of Judah occupy the same 
space as nineteen kings of Israel; a striking indication of the 
greater stability of the former dynasty.® The moral sujieriority is 
e<|ually striking, not only in the preservation of the worship of 
tiehovah at Jerusalem, while Israel was sunk in idolatry, but even 
on the comparatively weak ground of the personal character of the 
kings. It is true that the house of David was deeply corrupted, 
chiefly by its connexion with the wicked house of Ahah; but it 
boasts the names of Asa, Jehoshaphat, Uzziah, Jotham, the godly 
Hezekiah, the |X)nitent Manasseh, the pure Josiah; while not one of 
the kings of Israel is free from the blot of foul wickedness; for even 
the fierce zeal of Jehu had no purity of motive. The two kingdoms 
were equally distinguished in their final fate. The sentence of cap- 

3 1 K. xi. as. 3 2 Chrou. xl. 13,14. | * See (be Chronological Tables at the end 

* B.C. 976»721. I of the voltune. 
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tivity was executed upon Israel about 130 years sooner tJian on 
Judah; and while the ten tribes never returned to their laud, and 
only a scattered remnant of them shared the restoration of Judah, 
the latter Ixoame once more a small but powerful nation, not free 
from the faulta of their lathers, but worshipping God with a purity 
and serving Him with an heroic zeal unequalled since the days of 
Joshua, and projparing for tlie restoration of the true spiritual king- 
tlom under the last great si>n of Havid. 

The jwirt of the history thus reviewed, down to the Ca])tivity at 
Babylon, may Ims marked out into thr<ie great periods:—I. 
the disruption to the simultaneous degths of the kings of Judah and 
Idrael by the hand of Jehu, in b.o, H84 ;—II. To the captivity ot 
Israel by Shalmaneser (or Sargon), in b.c. 721:—HI. The remaining 
. h:':tory of Judah, down to tl^. Captivity at Babylon, in n.c. 586. We 
return to the thread of the history from the death of Solomon. 

§ 2. Rehoboam* or Roboam (LXX.) was the son of Solomon by 
Naamah, an Ammonite princess. As he was forty-one at his accession, 
he must have Ixien lx>rii about the time of his father’s association with 
David in the kingdom. O^hc luxury in which ho was trained seems 
to have given him a light an<l headstrong cliamcter, on which his 
father’s precepts were thrown away; he was quite unequal to the 
difficulties bequeathe<l to him by Solomon; and he was scarcely 
seated on the throne, before the old jealousy between Judah and the 
other tiibes broke out anew. It was probably to conciliate such 
feelings, as well a.s to comply with the form of popular recM^gnition 
which had been observed in the case of S<domoii, that, not content 
with his accession to the throne at Jerus.alcin, he held an a^embly 
of all Israel at the ancient sanctuary of Shcchcm; unless indeed that 
assemblage were rather the act of the Israelites themselves, and of 
Ephraim in particular, with a view to resist his claims.'^ At all 
events, such an opixisition seems to have been prej)ar£Hl from the 
first convocation of the assembly; and Jeroboam was sent for out of 
Egypt by the malcontents.® His appearance at the head of the 
congregation may be taken aa a proof that their demand for the 
redress of the grievances they hail suflered under Solomon was a 
pretext for revolt. Rehoboam took three d.ays for deliberation. He 

* The name signlBes enlarger qf the borne, and to be summoned thence to the 

people (Ex. xxxiv. 2 Of nnd is nearly crown after the rebellion had broken ont j 
Anonymous with JanonoAM, kAoss people and this ts in agro<;nient with the LXX. 
is many. Both names seem to have orlgL He may have come from Egypt to his 
nated in toe time of Solomon, as signs of | home at the invitation of bis own party, 
the great increase of the nation. and only have appeared at the assembly 

* I K. xil. X} 2 Cbron. x. 1: the case when all was ripe for the revolt, Ver. 3, 

would be clearer If we might read “to however, is not found In the LXX., which 
make a king," instead of “to make him also omits toe name of Jeroboam in vor. 12. 
king." The narrative of the LXX. also requires at 

* 1 K. xiL 2: hut In ver. 20 he seems to least a year to have elapsed before the 
have already returned from Egypt to bis ntccUng at Shechem. 
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was advised by his father’s old counsellors to take away the pretext 
by a conciliatory answer. This step, they thought, would have 
satisfied the majority of the people, with whom the names of David 
and Solomon had not yet lost their prestige. But the king would 
not yield a jot; and he took counsel with tho younger men, who 
had grown up with him at the court. Urged on by them, he refused 
the petition with reckless insolence. “ You complain of my father’s 
lieavy yoke1 will add to its weight! my little finger shall Int 
thicl^r than his loins! He chastised you with wliips; i will chastise 
you with scf^rpiotis!” Then Ephraim and all Israel raised ^lgain the 
old cry of Sheba,® disclaiming iill part in the house of David, and 
calling Israel to their tents. Adoram, the chief officer of the tribute, 
being sent to aj>pefise the tumult, was stoned to death; and EcImj- 
lx)am only csca|)ed by fleeing in his chaiiot to Jerusalem.^® 

The relx*llion was complete; and Jeroboam was proclaimed king 
over all Israel at Shwhem. The cities of Judah, however, adhered to 
Rehoboam ; and the tribe of Benjamin soon espoused his cause. Ever 
since the groat blow inflicted on that trilx), it seems to have been 
more or less sulxmlinate to Judah. The appeamnees to the contrary 
are rather proofs of tlie impatience with which tho yoke was borne. 
The capture of Jerusalem, which lay within the Ixnmds of Benjamin, 
from the Jehusites, by the great king of Judah, gave his house a 
pow'^erful hold upon the feelings of the tribe; and it is not improb¬ 
able, from the similar course afterwards taken by Rcholwam’* that 
David may have established his sons in the fortified cities of 
Benjamin. Perhaps too Jeroboam’s profanation of their sacred cit}'- 
of Bethel may have offended the tribe. At all events, we find them 
answering the summons of Rehoboam to a war for the stibjugation 
of the rebels, with all their military force. Tho united army of 
Judah and Benjamin amoimted to 180,000 warriors; but the 
enterprise was forhi<ldcn by the prophet Shemaiah, as God had 
willed the separation of the kingdoms.A desultory warfare was 
however kept up between the two kingdoms, under Reffiohoain and 
his two successors, for a period of sixty years, and its cessation was 
followed by a most disastrous alliance witl? the house of Ahab. 
Meanwhile Rehoboam made every effort to strengthen his diminishetl 
kingdom; fortifying several of the moat important cities of Judah 
and Benjamin, and furnishing them with arms and provisions.^® 
When the boundaries of the kingdom of Judah Iwcame settled, they 
embraced the territories of Dan and Simeon, wdiicli were oi-iginalTy 
included in the lob of Ju<lah, and ultimately oven a part of 
Ephraim.'^ On the south, Edom was still retiiinetl till the reign of 


• Comp. 2 Sam. xx. i. 

•• I K. xli. J-15; 2 Chron. x. 
u 2 Chron. xi. 23. 


»* 1 K. xi. 21-24; 2 Chron. xi. M. 
U 2 tliron. xl. 1-12. 

H 2 Chrou. xiii. 19, xv. $, xviL 2. 
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Jehoram, the fifth king; hut we arc not told whether Hadad was 
defeated or made tributary. The cause of Rehoboam was strength¬ 
ened by the resort to him of the great body of priests and Levitcs 
from all i>arts of Israel, w’hom Jeroboam had deposed from their 
functions; and the first three years of his reign w’ere exceedingly 
prosperous. But ho was corrupted, like his father, by his numerous 
harem, which was comiTOsed of 18 wives and 60 concubines; he had 
20 sons and 60 daughters. His three chief wives were all of his own 
family; Mahalath, the granddaughter, and Abihail the n^c of 
David, and Maachah, the daughter of Absalom.^^ The last his 
favourite wife and the mother of Abi,jah, his successor. He provide*! 
for his other sons, and guarded Abijah from their rivalry, by giving 
them splendid establishments in the fortified cities of Judah and 
-Benjamin.^* Meanwhile b<«h king and people declined into idolatry, 
and practised the most abominable vices of the nations around,” 
and their punishment wa.s stjcedy. 

In the fifth year of Keholxjam,^* Shishak (Sheshonk I.) king of 
Kgypt, whom we have alreaily seen as the protector of Hadad and 
Jcrolx)am, made an expedition against Jerusalem with all the forces 
of his empire. He took the strong cities of Jiidah, and had reached 
Jerusalem, when the king and jxiople, reproved by the prophet 
Shemaiah, humbled themselves before Jehovah, who saved them 
from captivity. Shishak, however, spoiled the temple and the king’s 
palace of their tn’asiires, and carried off the celebrated golden shields 
of Solomon, which Eehoboam reidaced by shields of brass, to keep 
up the old display when they were carried before him in pro¬ 
cessions.'® The kingdom of Judah became for a time tributary to 
Sliishafc, that the ];)eople might learn the difference between -the 
service of God and the service of heathen kings.^ The expedition of 
Shishak is one of the chief points of contact between sacred history 
and the reconls of the Egyptian monuments. On the wall of the 
great temple of Karnak are the sculpturc<l figures of captains with 
features clearly Jewish, and the appended inscription contains, among 
a long list of conquasts, the name of “ Yuda Melchi ” (fiie kingdom 
of Judah).^ ' 

The lesson seems not to have been lost on Hchoboam and his 
people. There were yet good things in Judahbut the sum of 
the king’.s character is this: “ He did evil, because he fixed not his 
^eart to seek Jehovah.”® He died after a reign of seventeen years,® 

perhapB granddaughter; for ahe ^ plaina the rupture of the old alliaDCc \rith 
ui calleil the daughter of Uriel of Oibcah in i Solomon. Shishak was probably incited 
aOhroo. xiii- 2. 2 Chron. xL j by Jeroboam. 

K. xlv. 21-24; 2 CSiron. xll. 1. 1 K. xlv. 25-28; 2 Caron, xil 2-11. 

B<c. 972. Sheshonk I. woh tiie first ^ 2 Chron. xil. 8. 
king of tb^ twenty-second dynasty, of Rawliuson's/Terodofus. IL 376. 
BuliasUtes. The change of dynasty cx- » 3 Chron. xU. 12, 14, » ^.c. 86S. 
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and was buried in the city of David. His acts were recorded ly tho 
prophet Sbcmaiah, by the seer Iddo, in his book of genealogies, and 
in the chronicles of the kings of Judah.*-^^ 

§ 3. Abu AH, the son of Rchoboam, was the second king of Judah. 
Ho succeeded his father in the eighteenth year of Jeroboam’s reign, 
and reigned three years at Jerusalem.*® He continued the war with 
Jcrobosim, and gathered the whole force of Judah and Benjamin for 
the subjugation of the ten tribi‘s. According to our present text, he 
brought into the field 400,000 chosen warriors, and Jeroboam met 
hini^ith 800,000, of whom 500,000 fell in the rout at Zemaraim, 
in Mount Hphraim, where the; favour of God prevailed against the 
skilful tactics which Jeroboam imitated from Jc«hua. T'he loss of 
tlie men of Judah is not stated. In consequejice of this victory, 
Abijah took Bethel, Jeshanah, and Ejl^rain, with their dependeiit^ 
towns ; and Jeroboam never again made bead against him.*® 3'his 
success, granted to the arms of Judah “ because they relied uix>n 
Jehovah, the God of their fathers,” proved His forbc‘arance with the 
sins of Abijah for David’s sake.*’ The fact that Abijah upbraids the 
men of Israel with their rebellion and idolatry, and relies on the 
goodness of the cause of Judah, who had Jehovah for their God and 
tho priests keeping His charge,** is no proof that his personal vices 
an; exaggerated in the Book of Kings. Abijah followtHl the example 
of his predecessors in his numerous harem. He had fourteen wives, 
and was the father of twenty-two sous and fifteen daughters. His 
history was written by the prophet Iddo, and in the Clirouicles of the 
Kings of Judah. He died, and was buried in the city of David, 
leaving the kingdom to his son Asa in such a state of strength and 
prosjH;rity, that Jeroboam did not venture to resume the war; and 
tlie confusion which soon ensued in the royal family of Israel ensured 
-ludah a ten years’ peace.** Abijah’s death was followed in less than 
two years by that of Jeroboam, to whose history we now return. 

§ 4. Jeroboam I., the first king of the separate kingdom of Israel, 
was inaugurated (like Abimelechj at Shechem, by tlie choic<i of the 
men of Israel. He fortified that city*® and Fennel for his two 

1 K. xiv. 29-31; 2 Cbroii. xH. 13-16. and has given reasons for reducing these 

B.C. 9a8-35& ; 2 Chron. xUl. 1, 2 ; 1 K. to 40,000, 80,000, and 50,000, as we actually 
XV. 1,2: the nione in tho latter ]>assage Is And in the Vnlgate printed at Venice in 
Abijani, probably an erroneous form. I486, and in the old I-.aUn version of 
Ab(jah signifies vn'W Jehavah or he Jwephus, while there Is .some reason # 
tohfue father if Jr^ovaA. think that the smaller numbers were In 

*“ 2 Chron. xliL 3-20; 1 K. xv. 6. For his original Greek text also, 
the various conjectures about tho site ^ 2 Chron. xiil. 18; I K. xv, 3-5. 

of Kphrain, nee Robinson, I. 447, and * 2 Chron. adii. 4-13. 

Stanley, Sinai and PaUstine, p. 214. As *• 1 K. xv. 8; 2 Chron. xiv, 1. 

to the incredible nutnlH'rs given In the ^ Shechem had been destroyed by Ahi 

text, Kennicoit has shown timt our MSS. mclech after Its revolt, 
are frequently incorrect as to numbers, 
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capitals, west and east of Jordan, but fixed his own residence at the 
beautiful tx^wn of Tirzah.®' The ten tribes which adhered to him 
arc probably to be reckoned by taking Joseph (Ephniim and 
Manassch) as one, and excluding Levi and Judah. The secession of 
Benjamin still left the number ten, by counting Ephraim and 
Manasseh separately. Ban remained in the number, in virtue of its 
possessions in the north. Simeon was actually included in the 
kingdom of Judah; but the tribe seems to have sunk into such in¬ 
significance as to be numbered among the ten only by a sort of 
negative computation. Beyond the old limits of ralestino, Mo^’was 
attached to Israel; and Ammon woijld naturally preserve its family 
alliance with Rehobojira, to whom, as we have seen, Edom was also 
subject; but a common interest soon prompted these tribes to union, 
'-^kgainst both the kingdom^,]?® As for the allies and tributaries of 
Solomon in Phoenicia and Syria, though now cut off from Jiidah, 
they are not at all likely to have submitted to the king of Israel. 
We hear of no further connexion with Phcenicia, Coelc-Syria, and the 
Tjehanon; and wo soon find the Syrian kingdom of Damascus, whoso 
rise we have already noticed, a most formidable enemy of Israel. 

After all these deductions, Jeroboam was at the head of a fine 
kingdom, populous, powerful, and fertile, and alxninding in the re¬ 
sources which Solomon had developed, ^i’hc prophet Ahijah had 
promised the establishment of his kingdom on tlie condition of 
obedience to Jehovah. But Jerolmm liad no faith in his political 
security so long as his subjects continued to resort to tlie capital of his 
rival as their religious home. There were ancient sanctuaries within 
his dominions, and the erection of one of these into a new centre of 
worship, though, illegal, might not pcrhai^s have been altogether 
inexcusable. Or he might liave allowed the priests to continue their 
domestic ministrations, and the people would only have been too 
ready to break off their visits to Jerusalem. But his fear prompted 
a more violent and fatal course, which added a religious schism to 
the political disruption, and brought down the divine wrath on his 
heuso and kingdom. Ihsorting to the idolatry which he had wit¬ 
nessed in Egypt, and following the example of Aaron, whose very 
words he used,®^ 

**tbe rebel king 

Doubled that sin in Bethel and in Dan, 

Likening hia Maker to the grazed ox." 

He set up two golden calves, the 8ymlx>l8 of the Heliopolitan deity 

1 K. xiv. 17} comp. (7ant. vL 4. Its Omri, who transferred the capital to Sa* 
site is uncertain. It haa been conjectured maria. 

to uccnpy the poaitiun of TellAzah, a pliUn « 2 K. iti. 4. * a Clu-on. xx. l. 

in mountaina north of Nablda. Tifzah » 1 K. xH. 28; comp. Ex. xxxiL 4, «; 

continued to be the royal residence till the Behold thy goda, O Israel, which 
destruction of the palace In the siege by | bronght thee up out of the land of Egypt" 




of"^JUi. Tesieun^t 
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Mncvis, in the two extremities of his kingdom. Dan was probably 
chosen, as having been the sanctuary of the northern tribes, ever 
since the Danites had set up there the images of Micah; Bethel as 
the ** house of God ” for all Israel since its consecration by Jacob, 
The. latter was the chief seat of the new worship, which the king 
himself inaugurated on the 15t.h day of the 8th month, in imitation 
of the dedication of the temple at the feast of tabernacles, but a 
month later, “ in the month which he had devised of his own 
hearty Having appointed priests ** from the lowest of the people,” 
in plains of the I^evites, whom he deposed and drove from their cities 
to Jerusalem, he erected an altar at Bethel, upon which he burnt in¬ 
cense in the feast he had apj^infed. In the very midst of the cere¬ 
mony, a man of God, sent by the word of Jehovah out of Judah, 
confronted Jeroboam at his altar, on which he prophesied that a son 
of David, named Josiah, should one d% ofler the bones of 
idolatrous priests who sacrificed uixjii it; and he added a sign, that 
the altar should be rent and the ashes on it poured out upon the 
ground.^ The enraged king called on his guards to seize the pro¬ 
phet, and put out his own hand to lay hold of him ; but the hand was 
withered and fell helpless, and an cartlwpiake rent the altar. On 
the prophet’s prayer, entreated by the king, his hand was restored, 
and he begged the man of God to accept his hospitality and a re¬ 
ward, which he refused, and departed by another way, as he had 
been commanded. How he yielded to an aged brother prophet the 
consent he liad refused the king, how ho was slain by a lion for his 
disobedience and buried by the old prophet, who entreated that his 
Ixmes might be laid beside him, to preserve them from the fate 
<lcnounced on the idol priests, is one of those beautiful episodes of 
Scripture fiimiliar to our oiudicst recollections,*^ But the warning 
had no permanent effect on Jeroboam, who persisted in his idolatrous 
worship, and consecrated any one as a priest who could afford to bring 
the prescribed offering of a young bullock and seven rams.®* 

So another chastisement befel him in his own family. His son 
Abijah, the only one of his house in whom there was found some 
good thing towards Jehoviili the God of Isi^l,” was mercifully 
rcmovcfl by death from the wickedness around him. On his falling 
ill, Jeroboam sought help secretly from the God whom he had openly 
forsak^gi. It is an interesting point in the history of the kingdom of 
Israel, and one which most impressively teaches God’s long-suffering, 

1 K. xU. 2d-33, xiil. 33; 2 CUron. xiil. tifled him with the prophet Iddo, or ladon 
9. The difference of a month may have as he is called by Josephus, Ant* vUL 8, ^ 5. 
l>een to allow for the later vintage of the For Uie IhlSlmeut of the prophecy, see 
northern districts} but we cannot doubt 2 K> xxlii, 15, IS. 

Jeroboam's wish to make a marked dia* x k. xUi. 7>32: comp, 2 1C xxUl. 
(inction fitnn the worship at Jerusalem. 1 K. xiil. 33: comp. 2 Ghroa. xiii 2; 

^ 1 K. xUJ. 1«6. Jewish tradition iden* Ex. xxix. 1,35; Lev. vUl. 2. 

O. T. HIST. 2 F 
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that in spite of the apostasy under Jerohoam, there were never want¬ 
ing prophets to testify for Jehovah; and, while the chief .prophetic 
writers of a later age belong to Judah, those most distinguished for 
their actions, as Elijah and Elisha, prophesied in Israel. Thus Ahijah, 
the Shilonite, who had designated Jeroboam to the hingdom, was 
still at Shiloh ; and to him the king’s wife resorted in disguise, with 
a present of bread and honey. The prophet was blind, but God had 
warned him of her coming, and given him a terrible answer for her. 
At the sound of her feet upon the threshold, Ahijah addressed her 
by name, and, recounting all the sins of Jeroboam, fore^l’ld the 
speedy extinction of his race and the coming captivity of Israel, 
The child was to die, but, as the rcWard of his piety, he alone of all 
his house should be buried in peace; the rest should be the food of 
dogs and vultures. The q^ueen returned to Tirzah, and the child 
'expired as she crossed the*threshold. He was burieil and lamented 
by all Israel, as their last hox)e amidst the vices of the royal liouse 
and the calamitous defeat in the great battle with Judali. Not long 
after, Jerohoam died, and was buried in the sepulchre of his fathers, 
after a reign of twenty-two years. Ho was succeeded by his son 
Nadab.*® 

§ 5. Nadab," the second and last king of the dynasty of Jeroboam, 
succeeded his father in the second year of Asa, king of Judah, and 
reigned for parts of two years (b.c. 054-953), imitating the sins of 
Jeroboam. The only recorded action of his reign is the siege of 
Gibbethon, a city in the t€rrit<»ry of Dan, which, having been aban¬ 
doned by the Levites, to whom it belonged, when they were driven 
out by Jeroboam, had been occupied by the Dbilistines. Its pos¬ 
session was eagerly contested by the kings of Israel, who besieged it 
again and again." Nadab here fell the victim to a military con¬ 
spiracy under Baasha, his captain of the host, who killed the king 
and all the house of Jeroboam, and so fulfilled the prophecy of 
Ahijah." 

§ 6. With the extinction of the first dynasty, the crown of Israel 
|)a8s<;*d from the tribe of Ephraim to that of Issachar; but the second 
dynasty also lasted ^or only two generations. 

Baasua, the son of Ahijah, became the third king of Israel in the 
third year of Asa, king of Judah, and reigned at tirzah four-and- 
twenty years." His entire addiction to the sins of Jeroboam brought 
upon his house the same fate as theirs, which was denounc^ upon 

1 -K. xiv. The veiulon of the Joroboatn’s father, fe ixtrhaps only another 

LXX., plMintf the aickiMMW and death of form of tbe aaae word. 

Abijah before Jeroboam‘« accession, la u See l K. xvl. 15-17. «l K, xr. 35*30. 

entirely opposed to the order of events in ® b.c, 963-930! l K, xv. 33, 34. JTho 

tbe Hebrew text. etymology of the name in uncertain. From 
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him by the prophet Jehu, son of Hanani.^* His whole efforts seem 
to have been devoted to the war with Judah. In the thirteenth year 
of his reign (the fifteenth of Asa),** alarmed by the defection of the 
worshippers of Jehovah to the pious king of Judah, he attempted to 
blockade the frontier by fortifying Ramah; but Asa called in the 
help of Benhadad I.,** the Syrian king of Damascus, who invaded 
the north of Israel, and took Ijon, Dan, Abel-maim, and the store 
cities of Naphthali. This diversion recalled Baasha from Judah, 
against which he seems to have made no more serious attempts. He 
died was buried at Tirzah, in the twenty-sixth year of Asa, 
leaving the kingdom to his son Elah, the fourth king of Israel, who 
reigned for only parts of two years (b.c. 930-929), and was then 
killed at Tirzah, in a state of intoxication, by Zimri, the com¬ 
mander of half his force of chariots. \^th him perished all tljg^ 
house of Baasha, who were massacred by Zimri, as Jehu had fore- 
told.*7 

§ 7. At this ix>int the annals of Israel bear a curious resemblance to 
the events which led to the accession of the Flavian dynasty at Home. 

Zimri, the fifth king, enjoyed his usurpation at Tirzah only seven 
days. The whole military array of Israel were now engaged in the 
siege of Oibl‘)ethon; and having elected Omri, the captain of the host, 
as king, they marched to besiege Tirzah. The walls were soon 
taken, and Zimri shut himself up in the palace, which, like Sardana- 
palus, he burnt over his head. Another competitor for the crovm 
appeared in the person of Ttbni, son of Ginath, who wiw followed by 
half the people. He was defeated and killed, after a civil war of four 
years, from the twenty-seventh to the thirty-first of Asa.** 

Omri was the sixth king of Israel, and the founder of the third 
dynasty, which lasted for three generations and four kings. His 
father’s name and tribe are unknown. The twelte years of his reign 
are probably to be dated from the death of Elah,** as his full recog¬ 
nition is placed in the thirty-first year of Asa,*® and the accfsssion of 
his son Ahab in the thirty-eighth of Asa; ** so that his six years* 
reign at Tirzah would include the civil war.** He abandoned that 
residence, which, besides that the imlace was huint, had proved inde¬ 
fensible in a siege, and built the new and long famous capital of 
Samaria,®* which remained the seat of government to the end of the 

« 1 K. rvi 1-7. K. xvL 8-14. 

** 2 ChroD. xvL 1. The thirty-six years •* RO. 929-925; 1 K. xvL 15-22. Ao- 
of this passage are evidently dated from cording to the LXX. his brother Joraxn 
the disniption of the kingdoms:—>** In the fi>ngbt and died with him. 
thirty-sixth year (Asa being king).'* * RC. 929-918. B.C. 925. 

^ 'fhe Syrian dynasty at Damascus will ** B.C. 91S. ® 1 K. xvl. 23,29. 

be noticed in anoUier place. Benhadad " The HcbreMr name is Shomer&n (after- 
was in alliance with Baasha when he was wards corrupted into the Greek .Sianiaria). 
bribed by Asa (1 K. xv. 191 2 CSuvn. so called from Shenur, from whom Omri 
xvi. 3). bought the hill on which he built the dty. 
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kingdom. Tho dynasty which he founded surpassed all that bad 
gone before in wickedness, so that the statutes of Omri ” became a 
by-word for a course opposed to the law of Jehovah.” Of the par¬ 
ticular events of Omri’a reign, we are only able to infer from a subse¬ 
quent allusion, that the Syrian king of Damascus, Benhadad I., 
continued the war with Israel, and forced his own terms on Omri, 
who consented to receive a resident envoy in his new capital of 
Samaria.” Israel was fast losing the power of an independent state; 
but the kingdom was still adorned with much wealth and luxury, 
when Omri left it to his son Aiiab, in the thirty-eighth yeaiCrf Asa, 
king of Judah, to whose long reign we must now return.” 

§ 8. Asa, the third king of Judah, succeeded his father Abijah, in 
che twentieth year of Jeroboam I., king of Israel, and reigned for the 
Jlong period of forty-one ^eara.” His name, which signifies curing 
or physician, was significant of his work. Himself a worthy son of 
David, and having “ his heart perfect with Jehovah all his days,” he 
reformed the religious and moral abuses of the three preceding 
reigns. He put down the unnatural vices which had grown up under 
Reholwam, and destroyed the idols, Kven his mother Maachah was 
deposed from the rank of Queen Mother ”—which was reckoned a 
great dignity in the East ”—^because she had. set up an AsheraJi (or 
idol) probably for tho impure orgies of Aahtoreth; ” and Asa cut 
down and bnnit her Asfierah, and strewed its tushes on the brook 
Kidron, just as Moses had treated the golden ctilf. Still, however, 
the old hill-sanctuaries were retained as places of worship. They 
were snppressed by Jehoshaphat, but partially; and again long after 
by the zeal of JosiaJi.” Asa repaired Shishak’s plunder of the 
temple by rich offerings of gold and silver, in addition to those dedi¬ 
cated by .his father, probably in the early part of his reign, hut since 
transferred to the lieathen shrines. It is indeed curious to observe 
how soon the treasures, of which the temple was repeatedly stripped— 
by Shisbak, by Asa himself at a later time, and by other kings—^were 
again supplied. The commerce established by Solomon with Arabia 
and the East, and with the silver-producing regions of Western 
liiurope, must hayp continued to flourish. The great victory of 
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Abijah over Jeroboam secured peace to Judah for the first ten years 
of Asa’s reign; and ho used it in building new fortifications tc his 
cities.®^ He raised an army of 530,000 men (if we might trust the 
numbers of our common text), of whom 300,000 were men of Judah, 
armc<l with sjiear and shield, and 280,OUO Benjamitc archers.®® This 
military preparation was probably connected with an attempt to 
throw off the tributary yoke which Shishak had imposed upon Reho- 
boam; and it brought upon Asa the whole force of the Egyptian 
monarchy. At least it is probable that“Zerah, the Cushite” (or 
Ethi4(||^an), was a king of Egypt.®® He invaded Judah at the he^ 
of a million of men; but Asa encountered him at Mareshah (near 
the later Eleuthcroj)olis) in the ^.W. of Judah; and, after a fervent 
prayer to God, he routed the Ethiopian host and pursued tliem to 
Gerar. He returned to Jerusalem with the spoil of the cities round 
Gerar, and with immmcrable sheep and%attie.®^ A solemn appRti 
was mtule by God to king and people, while their hearts were still 
warm with the victory. The prophet Azakiaii, son of Oded,®* met 
Asa on his return, and exhorted him and his subjects to be strong, 
neart and hand, in seeUffig God. Ho gave an affecting description of 
the former state of Israel:—“ For a long season Israel hath been (or 
was) without the true God, and without a teaching priest, and with¬ 
out law.” His words roused the hearers to a new and more thorough 
reformation. The idols were removed from all the cities of Judah and 
Benjamin and those which had l)cen won from Ephraim. Tlie altar 
of burnt offering, which had probably been polluted, was renewed, and 
Asa called a great convocation at Jerusalem, in the third month 
of the fifteenth year of his reign (b.c. 940). It was attended not 
only by a\l Judah and Benjamin, but by many of Ephraim, Manas- 
seh, and other tribes; and a covenant was made, with solemn oaths 
and joyful shouts and music, to servo God with all their hearts, and 
to punish all idolatry with death.®* This general defection to Asa 
of the worshippers of Jehovah throughout the kingdom of Israel 
must have add^ great strength, especially moral strength, to Judah. 
It alarmed Baasha, the king of Israel, who renewed the war with all 
his forces, and, as wo liave seen, fortified Bamah, as a sort of 
blockading station*^ on the frontier of Judah, to prevent his subjects 
from going over to Asa. It was then that the good king of Judah 

At tiie beginning, however, of his great measure fithiopiazu, 2 Chrou. xiL a 
reign, Asa seems to have taken ftrom Jero- •* 2 Chron. xiv. 9 - 15 . ^ 

boam some cities of Mount Ephrabn. See ^ 2 Chron. xv. 1 . That this is the true 

2 Chron. XV. s, xvU. 2. reading also in vcr. 8 is clear from the 

^ 2 Chron. xiv. 1*8. Alexandrian MS. of the LXX., the Yul- 
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committed the one great error of his life. He not only resorted to 
the heathen king of Damascus, Benhadad I., bnt he took the trea¬ 
sures of the house of God to purchase his alliance. Bcnhadad^a 
invasion of Northern Israel recalled Baasha from liamali, and the 
stones and timber which he had collected were carried away by Asa 
to build the frontier forts of Gcba (the hill) and Mizpch (the mitch^ 
toweii^) in Benjamin. The great well of Mizpch was still remem¬ 
bered as Asa’s work in the time of Jeremiah." 

Asa’s want of faith was reproved by the seer Hanani, the father 
of that Jehu who prophesied both to Baasha and Jehoshapha^ He 
told Asa that he had lost the honour of conquering Benhadad by 
seeking his alliance, and denounced gainst him constant war for the 
rest of his days. It is a sign of the growing loss of reverence for the 
^unreme authority of Jehovah, that even in Judah the discharge of 
a prophet’s office had now come to involve danger to his person. 
Hanani was imprisoned by Asa in his rage, and others of the people 
were oppressed for the same cause. The king’s conduct is to be 
ascribed partly to unbroken prosperity, and partly to the irritation 
of disease, for in his last years he suffered from the gout. Tlie cen¬ 
sure cast on him for ** seeking not to Jehovah, but to the physicians ” 
is no doubt, founded on the principle, on which the whole retributive 
system of the Mosaic law is based, that every form of temporal 
suffering was to be viewed as a chastisement from God, and to 
bo met first by humiliation and prayer to Him, who would then 
permit the physician or any other secondary agent to do his office 
mth such success as it might be His will to grant. Asa sank under 
the disease in the forty-first year of his reign, having been contem- 
ix)rary with all the first seven king.s of Israel, llis body was laid 
in a bed of spices" in a sepulchre he had prepared for himself in the 
city of David, and precious odours were burnt for him in great 
abundance, as was the custom at the funerals of worthy kings.'^® 

§ fi. Jehosuaphat, the fourth king of Judah, was the son of Asa 
and Azubah. At the age of thirty-five he succeeded his father in 
the fourth year of Ahab, king of Israel, and reigned at Jerusalem 
twenty-five years.” . He followed bis father’s piety, and possessed an 
energy which makes him the most like David of all the other kings 
of Judah. He raised the kingdom to the highest point that it had 
reached since the disruption; but his tmhappy alliance with Ahab 
went far to neutralise all his excellences, and brought min upon his 
fmccossors. Ho was contemporary with Ahab and his two sons, 
Ahaziah and Jehoram. 

Jehoshaphat began his reign by fortifying the cities of Judah and 

** a Quoa. xvL $ 1 K. xr. Jer. comp. 3 Chron. xxl. 19} J«r. xxxtr. ft. 
xll. 9. *Otaap. Juhn xix. 39,40. u B.a 014-889: l K. xv. 34, xxiJ, 41,49 

** 1 K. XV. 33, 34 { 3 Ghroo. xvL 9-14: 3 Cbron. xvii. 1—xx. 31. 
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Benjamin, as well as those taken by his father in Mount Ephraim; 
while he became rich by the presents which attested the confidence 
of his subjects; and Jehovah was with liim.’® He carried on his 
father’s reformation by removing the groves and high places; but 
this was only imixjrfectly accomplished, ** for as yet the people had 
not prepared their hearts unto the God of their fathers.” In the 
third year of his reign, he gave a commission to his chief princes, in 
conjunction with certain Levites and priests, to teach the people and 
to read the book of the Law in all the cities of Judah. Ilis piety 
was j^arded with prosperity. He had peace with all the surround¬ 
ing nations. Even the Philistines paid him tribute, and the 
Arabians brought the immensb flocks of rams and goats which 
David had described in the 72nd Psiilm. He continu^ to fortify 
and garrison the cities; at Jerusiilem he had a band of captains, 
like those of David; and under their coAmand was a greater army’ 
than had yet been raised, though the numlxjrs in our text are very 
much too lai^e.^** His power had become too great for the king of 
Israel to hope for success in a new war; and the growing strength 
of the Syrian kingdom of Damascus may have prompted the alliance 
which was now formed between Jehoshaphat and Ahab, and which 
requires us to look back to the history of Israel.'^® 

§ 10. Ahab (properly Ac/ta6), the seventh king of Israel, and the 
second of the dynasty of Omri, succeeded his father in the thirty- 
eighth year of Asa, and reigned twenty-two years at Samaria.^® His 
name has attained an evil eminence in the world’s history. Like 
Antiochus Epiphanes and Nero, he had a love of art, and he was not 
destitute of generous impulses; but he stands forth an example of 
the lengths of wickedness to which a weak selfishness may be driven 
by the influence of a stronger will. His fate was decided by his 
marriage with Jezkbel, a name even more infamous than his own, 
the daughter of Ethbaiil, king of the Zidonians. The very name of 
this prince (the Man of Baal) suggests the consequences of the 
alliance. In place of the worship of Jeroboam’s calves, which, 
monstrous idols as they w'cro, yet professed to be symbols of 
Jehovah, the service of Baal was establishej[ throughout Israel. 
Ahab built him a temple and an altar at Samaria, and made him a 
grove for the impure orgies of Ashtoreth. There was a great college 
of his priests, or prophets, who numbered 450, besides 400 prophets 
of the groves; and all these were maintained at Jezebel’s table. By 
her orders, the prophets of Jehovah were put to death, except 
hundred, who were hid and fed in a cave by Obadiah, the governor 
of Ahab’s house: for even at his court there was at least one 

>i 2 Cbron. xvil. l«6. ^ I K. xxU. 13; 2 Cbrou. xix. 3, xx. 33. 2 Chron. xvlL t3>It 

n 3 Chron. xviU. 1. » b.c. ; 1 K. xvl. 23. ^ 
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servant of Jehovah, as there were Christians in Nero’s household. 
The influence of the court and the force of persecution completed the 
apastasy of the people, so that it was an unexpected consolation for 
the great prophet of the age to he assured that Jeliovah had 7000 
left in Israel, whose knees had not bowed to Baal, and their lips not 
kissed hiin.^ 

This darkest night of Israel’s spiritual declension was broken by 
the appearance of the greatest of all the prophets since Moses, and 
the type of that great preacher of repentance who was the forerunner 
of the Christ. <&■ 

Elijah the Tishbite has been well called “ the grandest and the 
most romantic character that Israel ever produced.'^* He meets us 
with a suddenness as startling as the first appearance of John the 
Baptist preaching repentance in the wilderness of Judaia. There is 
’not a word of his parentage; and of his birthplace we only know 
that it was in the land of Gilead east of Jordan.^* But this one fact 
accounts for the prophet’s outward ijociiliarities. Like Jephthah 
among the Judges, he came of a wild uncultured pastoral race, whose 
mode of life ha»i become more and more assimilated to that of tlie 
Bedouins of the neighbouring desert, and who retained great force of 
character and power of physical cnd\irance. His only clothing was 
a girdle of skin round his loins, and the “mantle,” or ctipe, of sheep¬ 
skin, the descent of which upon Elisha has passed into a proverb. 
Sheltered from Jezebel’s persecution in the solitudes of Mount 
Gilead, he had been prepareii by Jehovah for his mission to the 
apostate king and people. 

It was proljably about the tenth year of Ahab’a reign,®® that 
Elijah suddenly apptfared before the king to declare, as the word of 
Jehovah, confirmed by an awful oath, that there should be no rain 
in the land for three years, but at his word.®* From the New Testa¬ 
ment we learn that the prophet was more than a mere messenger of 
the judgment. ** He prayed earnesidy that it might not rain: and 
it rained not on the land by the space of tlircc years and six months. 
And Ae prayed ayam, and the heaven gave rain, and the earth 
brought forth her frj[iifc.”*® This passage, introduced to show the 
power with God exerted by “ men affected like ourselves,” may help 
to giuird US against too mechanical a view of the iDTophet’s functions. 


2 K. XTi 28>33, XVliL 3,4,13, 19, XiX. 

Jf.- 

'* Stanley, Ninai and Paiestine, p. 327. 
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In his agonising prayer upon Mount Carmel, at the close of the 
drought, we see how his own desire went forth to meet the will of 
God; and, though the history is silent as to all that preceded his 
message to Ahah, the words of James justify the supposition of a 
like scene; when the prophet, brooding over the state of Israel, as 
we see him at a later period, and preparing to stand forth as the 
champion for God, like Luther in his cell, put up fervent prayers for 
the sign that might attest his mission. Like Luther again, who of 
all men beyond the records of Scripture, had most of Elijah’s spirit, 
he wil saved from the immediate risk, at which he discharged his 
mission, by the command of God to hide himself in the wady of 
the Cherith, whose position is‘ uncertain. The history leaves the 
court, to follow the prophet; but it has been supix)sed that Jezebel’s 
slaughter of the prophets was in reverse for the denunciation^! 
Elijah. He remained in his hiding-place, fed by the ravens morning 
and evening with bread and meat, till the brook dried up, and he 
had to seek another refuge.*® The word of Jehovah sent him, as our 
Lord emphatically declares, not to any of the secret worshippers of 
God in Israel, nor to any city of Judah, perhaps lest ho should 
appear to be a partisan of the rival kingdom; but the honour of 
nourishing God’s prophet was granted to a woman, a poor widow of 
the heathen city of Zarej^hath, in the territory of Zidon.®^ Elijah 
went thither, and found at the city gate a |X>or woman gathering a 
few sticks, to bake a cake made of her last handful of meal and her 
last drop of oil, that she and her only son might share it and then 
die. We need not rejxjat tho familiar story of the faith with which 
she consented to sustain Elijah, the miraculous replenishing of the 
barrel of meal and the cruse of oil, as long as the famine lasted, and 
the restoration of the widow’s son to life at the prophet’s prayer.®® 

In the third year, Elijah was bidden to leave his concealment and 
show himself to Ahab. The drought had now become so disastrous, 
that the greatest exertions were needed to find grass enough to save 
the lives of tho king’s horses and cattle. Ahah undertook the search 
in person, taking one vray himself, and sending his chief officer, 
Ohadiah, by another. The latter, who has i)een mentioned as a 
zealous worshipper of Jehovah, was encountered by Elijah, and 
reluctantly undertook the risk of announcing to Ahab the prophet’s 
reappearance. The king mot Elijah with the threatening question, 
** Art thou he that tioubleth Israel?”—and the prophet retorted the 
charge upon himself, for his apostasy and idolatry. He th^ 
challenged the king to a decisive trial between Baal and Jehovah, 
and a scene ensued upon Mount Carmel, which has no parallel in the 

1 K. xviL !•?. the eappoaltion that she was a Hebrew 

M I K. xvii. 8, 9; Ohad. 20; Luko iv. 26; widow, like the mother of Hiram the 
this passt^ and the hiatory both flavour artist l K. xvii. 8.94 
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history of the world. On the one side were Baal’s prophets, to the 
number of 450, supported by the court and followed by the people; 
for neither the few secret worshippers of Jehovah, nor the many 
whom His judgments had rendered dissatisfied with their idolatry, 
dared to show sympathy with the prophet. Elijah stood alone: but 
Gh)d was with him. His challenge is all the bolder, considering the 
juggling tricks with which the heathen priests were familiar, and 
which the king would be ready to abet. But it is on the side of 
Elijah that we find precautions taken against such tricks, and taken 
by hjs own desire. He proposed a test of the simplest kind^ll'that 
each party should prepare a bullock and wood, and pray to their 
respective gods to send down fire upon the sacrifice, “ And the gotl 
that answereth by fire, let him be God.” All the people assented to 
1 ^ fair a trial. Elijah gav^ Baal’s prophets the choice Ijetween the 
victims, and the first trial. At early mom they prepared the sacri¬ 
fice, and the air resounded till high noon with their wild chorus, 
growing more and more excited, “ 0 Baal, bear us I Baal, hear us I 
Hear us I” The stillness of the summer noon was unbroken by an 
answer, and they leaped on their altar with frantic gesticulations. 
As the sun bent over the meridian, Elijah assailed both priests and 
god with that irony which the prophets often levelled at idolatry:— 
“Cry aloud! For he is a god! He is only abstracted in his own 
thoughts! Or he has gone hunting, or upon a journey. Or perhaps 
he is asleep and must be awaked!” The priests renewed their criesy 
as if they half believed the last taunt, and cut their flesh with knives 
according to their custom, till their hltx)d streamed down. But 
there was not a sign that their god so much as noticed them. And 
now the declining sun had reached the sacred hour of the evening 
sacrifice; and the exhausted priests ceased their “vain repetitions.” 
With the utmost deliberation Elijah repaired the broken altar of 
Jehovah, and replaced the twelve unhewn stones that had formed it; 
for Carmel was a spot sure to have been a sanctuary, though the fact 
is not previously recorded. Having made a trench round the altar, 
and laid the bullock in pieces upon the wood, he for the first time 
commands the assistance of the people, to exclude all |)Ossibility of 
fraud. Thrice they poured water over the victim, the wood, and the 
altar, tiU the trench was full; so that no fire could possibly be con¬ 
cealed. At the very moment of the evening sacrifice, Elijah invoked 
the God of the fathers to show His divinity, and to turn back the 
jSeople*8 hearts; and the fire came down from heaven in sight of all 
the people; consuming not only the sacrifice and the wood, but the 
very st<Mies and dust of the altar, and licking up the water in the 
trench. All the people fell upon their faces, crying out, “ Jehovah, 
He is THE God! Jehoyah, H^ is the God I” Their new-awakened 
zeal was at once turned by Elijah against the idolaters. “ Take the 
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prophets of Baal!” he exclaimed—“ let not one of them escape!” He 
was obeyed; and they were slain to a man on the bank of the river 
Kishon^ a sacrifice to Baal in xdace of their vain oftering.** Abab, 
who seems to have been a passive spectator of the scene, now yields 
himself to the direction of the prophet, who assures him that he 
hears the sound of abundant rain, and retires to his tent to eat and 
drink, while Kishon runs red with the blood of his priests. As he 
is thus engaged, Elijah withdiuws to the summit of Carmel, and sits 
with his head bowed down between his knees, while his servant 
lookftout over the sea for the first sign of rain in the west. Six 
times the lad reports that the sky is clear, and the prophet bids him 
look again j but at the seventh*hG brought back the message, which 
has ever since passed into a proverb:—“ Behold tliere ariaeth a little 
cloud out of the sea, like a man’s handJ* At this sign the propj^et 
sent the king word to prepare his chariot. The heaven grew black 
with clouds; and amidst the cataracts of a rain-storm in that climate, 
Elijah ran before the king’s chariot to the gates of Jezreel, a distsmee 
of sixteen miles.*^ 

The fierce spirit of Jezebel remained unsubdued, and her threats 
drove Elijah again to fiy for his life. He traversed all Israel and 
Judah to Beersheba; and there he left his servant, while he himself 
went forward under the impulse of the same Spirit which long after 
drove Christ into the wilderness. After one day’s journey, he was 
overcome by fatigue and despair; and he sat down under a juniper 
tree, and j^rayed for death. His words betray that deep conscious¬ 
ness of individual weakness, to which the chosen servants of God 
have often yielded:—“I am not better than my fathers.” But an 
angel touched him, and bade him arise and eat: he looked up, and 
saw a fire, with a cake of bread baked upon it, and a cruse of water 
by his head ; and in the strength of that food he x^^ssed 40 days 
and nights in the wilderness of Sinai. There, like Moses, he was 
favour^ with a vision of the glory of Jehovah. From that well- 
known scene of terrible convulsion, followed by an awful stiUness, 
he learnt the great lesson, that God’s presence is to be felt, not so 
much in the grand displays of power which sl^ike our senses, as in 
the ** still small voice ” that speaks directly to the heart. He had 
seen the fire come down from heaven, heard the people confess their 
God, and slain Baal’s prophets; and yet the work seemed all to bo 
done again; but now be learnt that the quiet pow^ of God’s spirit 
was working in the people’s hearts, and there were 7000 men whfc 
had not done homage to Baal. Thus reanimated for his remaining 
work, he was sent to prexmre for three great changes afiectii^ the 

w It must not bo forgotten that tbeao thonselves under the penalties of the UtTr 
priests of Baal were, for the most part at against idolatry, 
least, apostate Israelites, who had brought I K. xvlU. 
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state of Israel; to anoint Haracl as the future king of Syria, in place 
of Beii-hadacl; Jehu the son of Nimshi as king of Israel, in place 
of Ahab’s house; and Elisha the son of Sh.aphat to be prophet in 
succession to himself. Those three were to follow each other in the 
destruction of the worshippers of Baal. Elijah only performed in 
person the last of the three acts, the designation of Elisha, leaving 
to him the other two, which he himself found no opportunity to 
execute.®® 

Elisha’s native place was at Abel-meholah (the meadow of the 
dance)f a place in the valley of the Jordan, near its junction|i?ivith 
the plain of Jezrcel.*® He was ploughing with twelve yoke of oxen, 
himself guiding the twelfth, a proof of tlie wealth he abandoned to 
“ put his hand to the plough ” of Jehovah,—when Elijah arrived on 
hj^i- way up the valley t(^wards Damascus, and without saying a 
word, cast his prophet’s mantle upon Elisha, as if claiming him for 
a son.*® Elisha, with a heart prejmred by God, only begged to give 
his father and mother a parting embrace, and Elijah consented, 
in words implying a keen feeling of Elisha’s separation from the ties 
of affection. Elisha celebrated the sacrifice of himself by offering 
the yoke of oxen with which he had l)eeu ploughing, the flesh of 
which he boiled ■with the wood of the yoke and the plough, and made 
a parting feast for the people of the village. Ho then followed 
Elijah and became “ his servant,” for such was the relation between 
a prophet and his nearest comrade, as afterwards in the aise of Elisha 
and Gehazi. It was, indeed, an honour which the first minister of 
the greatest king might have coveted, to be known as ** Elisha, 
the son of Shaphat, who poured water on the hands of Elijah.” 
These events comprise the first period of Elijah’s course. He dis¬ 
appears from the scene for a considerable time, occupied possibly 
with the journey to Damascus to anoint Hazael.*' The king of 
Israel, who no doubt supposed that he had got rid of his great 
“ troubler,” seized the opportunity to i)erpctrate a deed of enormous 
wickedness. 

Ahab’s capital was at Samaria; but he had a favourite residence 
at the beautiful citp: of Jezreel (now Zerin),** “ the Versailles of 


■ Unless we mey Infer from l K. nix. 
1 $, 16. that the ects are to be taken for 
grant^ and that they were repeated by 
jaisha. 

^ * Jadg. triL 32t I K. Iv, 12. 

Comp. Bnth ill. 4fl4. 
w 1K. xix. We follow the order of tho 
LXX. and Josephas. in pladng tho 
twentieth cluster after the twenty^firat 
** The modem vfUage of Zerin stands on 
one of the gentle swells which rise out of 
ttM ftatUe j^ain of Esdraelon} hut with 


two pecuUarities which mark it out fTom 
the rest. One is its strength. On tho 
north-east the hill presents a steep rocky 
ddicent of at least 100 feet. The other is 
its central locality. It stands at the open¬ 
ing of the middle branch of the threo 
eastern forks of the plain, and looks 
straight towards the wide western level; 
thus commanding the view towards the 
Jordan on the east (2 K. ix. 17), and 
visible from Carmel on the west (I K. 
xvilL 46). 
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Israel,” where wc have already seen him. His regal lust of improv¬ 
ing his fair domain was checked by a vineyard, the property of a man 
of Jezreel, named Nalx)tb, who clung like to a true Israelite to his 
patrimony, though the king offered him its price in money, or a 
better vineyard.®* With the petulance of a despot crossed in his 
will, Ahab took to his bed, and refused to eat; but he was roused 
by Jezebel from despondency so unworthy of a king who had power 
to make law for himself. So abject was the degradation of the 
l^eople, so shameless the tyranny of the crown, that the elders of 
Isradfcit once olxiyed the written orders of Jezebel to proclaim a fast, 
and in the name of religion^ and loyalty,* to put their fellow-citizen 
to death on the evidence of witnesses of their own suborning. Na¬ 
both was dragged out of the city, and stoned as a blasphemer against 
God and the king; and, at the call of Jezebel, Abab arose to t^e 
])ossession of the vineyard. But God sent Elijali to meet him there; 
and the king’s conscience betrayed itself in the cry, “Hast thou 
found me, 0 mine enemy?” “1 have found thee,” answered the 
i:>rophct, and went on to mark the scene of this last crime as that of 
God’s judgment for all his sins, “in the place where the dogs licked 
the blood of Naboth, shall dogs lick thy blood, even thine.” Jezebel’s 
fate was to be still more terrible ; the dogs would eat her under the 
walls of Jezreel: and the whole house of Ahab should be extermi¬ 
nated, and their flesh given to the dc^s and vultures.®* ’This was 
Elijah’s last mission to Ahab; and he does not appear again till the 
next reign. For once, Ahab repented and humbled himself with 
fiisting and sackcloth; and God postponed the full execution of the 
sentence till after his death,®* 

§ 11, The hist years of Ahab’s reign were chiefly occupied by two 
great wars with Syria. His signal victories in the first of these 
wars may be viewed as a token of the acceptance of his penitence for 
Naboth’s murder.®* Bcnhadad II. hail treated him as a vassal, and 
the king of Israel had complied with his demands; but when Ahab 
was required to give up bis wives and children, he saw that it was 
but a pretext for a final quarrel. He refused with spirit; and it 
is to the mouth of this infamous king th%t we owe the noble 
proverb, “let not him that girdetb on boast himself as ho that 
putteth off.” ^ The king of Bamascus received the message as he 
was carousing with the thirty-two confederate kings, who had 

followed him to the siege of Samaria; and he bade them set their 

<» 

•» 1 K. xxl. 1-3; comp. Lev. xxv. 23; 1 K. xxi. 27-29; 2 K. ix. 25. 

Numb. xxxvL 7 ; Ezek. xlvi. is. 1 k. xx. 

M 1 K. xxi.: comp. 2 K. ix. 7,26 ,36, 37. 1 K. xx. 11. No doubt it was then « 

It is well worthy of notice that Jehu, current proverb. Its terseness Is some* 
the anointed avenger, was in the train of what injxtred by the insertion of the words 
Ahab when be went to take possession of his harness.*' 

Naboth s vineyard. 
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imixyense forces in array against the city, and returned to bis cups 
secure of an easy victory. At this juncture a prophet came to tell 
Ahab that God had delivered these hosts into his hand. His little 
army of 7000 men went out of the city, preceded by the 232 young 
ivinces of the tribes; and Benhadad, who was drinking in hk tent at 
the noontide banquet, with a contemptuous indifference as to 
whether they came out for a sally or a surrender, ordered them to be 
taken alive. But each of the princes killed the man who laid hands 
upon him; their followers rushed to the attack; the panic-stricken 
Syrians were pursued with great slaughter, Benhadad hardly Rap¬ 
ing on his horse. The same prophet warned Ahab to exjxjct a new 
attack the following year. Benhadad’s servants i)crsuaded him to 
fight in the low country, as the gods of Israel were gods of the hills; 
but they added the good advice to replace the confederate kings by 
chosen captains. So the Syrians offered battle at Aphek, a walled 
city which they had taken from Israel in the low country cast of the 
Jordan.®* Ahab divided the whole force of Israel into two bodies, 
which looked like two flocks of kids in presence of the vast armies 
of Syria; but a prophet announced to him that Jehovah would 
prove himself the God of the valleys as well as of the hills. After 
watching each other for seven days the armies joined battle; the 
Syrians w’ere routed with a slaughter of 100,000 men, and 27,000 
more were crushed by the fall (perha^)S in an earthquake) of the 
wall of Aphek, in which they had taken refuge. Benhadad now 
resolved to throw himself on the mercy of Ahab, whoso impulsive 
nature was shown in a generosity which proved fatal to himself. 
Instead of seizing the opportunity to regain the frontier of Solomon 
on the north-cast, and to restore the kingdom of Israel in the fear 
of God, he was content with Benhadad’s promise to give back the 
towns taken from Omri by Benhadad I. and to receive a resident 
envoy in Damascus.®® For the fourth time in this war, a prophet 
was sent to Ahab; and, after obtaining the king^s judgment against 
himself by the ingenious ][H:cparation of a supposed case, ho told the 
king that Grxl w'ould take his life in place of the life of Benhadad. 
So Ahab returned to Samaria in displeasure.^®® 

The peace with Syria lasted for three years but it does not ap¬ 
pear that Benhadad restored the cities, as he had promised. At length 
Ahab seized the opportunity of a visit from bis ally, Jehoshaphat, 
whom he entertained sumptuously,*®* 4o propose a joint expedition 
fur the recovery of Ramoth-gilead. The pious king of Judah pro¬ 
posed to consult the word of Jehovah; and Ahab tried to satisfy 

Now PSk, six miles esst of the Lake | xUi. IT. 
of CFaiilee, on the great roed from Da- j l K. xx. 35-43. 

masctis to Samaria and Jertisalmii. OUier 1 K, xxiL 1. 

hatUes were fought there with Syria, 3 K. ^2 Cbran. xviii. a 
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him by summoning hia own 400 prophets, men who seem to have been 
trained as prophets of Jehovah and to have spoken in His name, while 
prostituting their office to the king^s pleasure.^®* With one voice, they 
promised Ahab the victory in the name of Jehovah. Still Jeho- 
sliaphat asked if there were no more prophets of Jehovah; and Ahab 
remembered a certain Micaiah, the son of Imlah, whom, however, 
he hated, as he was always a prophet of evil. He sent for him, 
apparently out of prison, and Micaiah went, dwlaring that he must 
s^xiak the word which Jehovah should put into his mouth. He 
founlikthe two kings upon their thrones, in their robes of state, and 
all the prophets before them; one of whom, Zedekiah the son of 
Chenaanah, had placed horns ofiron on liis Ifcad, to show how Ahab 
should push the Syrians to dostructiou. Whether through fear or 
in irony, Micaiah at first chimed in w^^h them; but, adjured J>y 
Ahab to tell the truth, he foretold the king’s death by likening Israel 
to a flock without a shepherd; and, in the form of a vision like that 
at the opemng of the Btlok of Job, he deiioi|||ted the other prophets 
as possessed by a lying spirit sent by God to deceive Ahab. Upon 
this Zedekiah struck and taunted him, and the king sent him back 
to the dungeon, while Micaiah warned both of their coming fate, 
and called the people to witness his words.^®* The words of Micaiah 
induced Ahab to disguise himself in the ensuing battle at Ramoth- 
giloa<l, while Jehoshaphat wore his royal rolx3S. Bcnhadad had 
commanded his chariots to direct all their force against the king, and 
Jehoshaphat was so hard pressed, that he only escaped by crying out 
that he was not Ahab. In spite of his precautions, Ahab was mortally 
wounded by a chance shot from a bow. He was supported in his 
chariot, while the battle raged, till sunset, and then he died. At 
his fall, the cry went through the host, “ Every man to his city and 
to his country.” His body was brought to Samaria, and there buried, 
but not till the words s}X)keii by Elijah at Nabotlx’s vineyard were 
fulfilled. For as hia chariot was washed out at the pool of Sa¬ 
maria, the dogs licked up his blood. Ho was succeeded by his son 
Ahaziah.'“ 

§ 12. Jehoshaphat returned to Jerusalem umqgolested. The severe 
U^sson of Ramoth-gilead was enforced by the prophet Jehu, who met 
him on the way, upbraiding him for his alliance with those who 
hated God, but praising him for his piety. The king addressed 

A 

*** They can hardly be viewed as pro- ally records the rebuilding of Jericho 
phets of Baab whose worship does not Hid the Bethelite, In such a manner as to 
soein to ha VO been publicly restored after ■ show that the curse foretold by Jodma 
its overthrow by lillijah. i was fulfilledHe laid the foundation 

nu 1 K. 1-2!^; 2 Chroo. xvill. 1*27. thereof in Ablram his firstborn, and set 
i<» About B.C. 897: 1 K. xxil. 29-iO; j up the gates thereof in his youngest 
2 Cbron. xlx. 2d>34. Among tfao events ; son Segub" (1 K. xvl. .24; comp. Josh, 
of Ahab'a reign, the sacred historian specie vL 26). 
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himself with renewed zeal to the work of reformation. Ho went in 
person through his kingdom, from Beersheba to Mount Ephraim, 
reclaiming the people to the God of their fathers. Ho appointed 
judges in all the fortified cities, and in Jerusalem he established a 
court of priests and Levites and heads of houses, for the final decision 
of all cases relating to the law of Jehovah. At the head of the 
latter he set the high-priest, Amariah, for all religious causes, and 
Zebadiah, son of Ishmael, the prince of Judah, for matters relating 
to the king. To both he gave a charge, worthy of his name."** 
The judges thro\ighout the land were reminded that they judgJci not 
for man but for God, and in the fear of Jehovah, with whom “ there 
is no iniquityt nor resptet of person's, nor taking of gifts and the 
supreme court was admonished to “deal courageously, and Jehovah 
s^all be with the good.” 

Meanwhile the disaster * of Ramoth-gilead • encouraged the old 
enemies on the eastern frontier. The Moabites, the Ammonites, 
with the people of’^Wljjhit Soir, and the tribes of the neighbouring 
desert, threw off the yoke which they had borne since the time of 
David. We read of two campaigns, the first against Jehoshaphat by 
a league of all these tribes, and the second against Jehorarn, king of 
Israel, and Jehoshaphat as his ally, by the king of Moab, who was 
the vassal of Israel, as Ammon and Edom were of Judah.^^ 

When word was brought that the hordes of the enemy were at 
En-gedi, on the west side of the Dead Sea, Jehoshaphat proclaimed 
a fast through all the land, and in a congregation of all Judah, with 
their wives and cliildreu, before the Temple, he offered a prayer 
which is the echo of Solomon’s, appealing to God not to let the 
heathen, whom he liad driven otit before His people, cast them out 
of His jxfflseasion; for so, in the true spirit of the covenant, he calls 
their land. The answer was at once given in a most striking and 
unusual fonn. In the midst of the congregation, the Spirit of 
Jehovah fell upon Jauaziel, the son of Zeebariah, a Levito of the 
lamiiy of Asaph: and he cried out to the king, with all Judah and 
Jerusalem, to go forth on the morrow to a victory without a battle; 
their part w'ould l;*e only to “Stand, and see the salvation of 
Jehovah.” The king bowed his face to the ground while the 
Levites raised a lofty song of thanksgiving.*” With renewed songs 
of praise, they marched forth in the morning towards the wilderness 
of Tekoa; where, at that very time, a strange scene of slaughter was 
\macting. Confused by the ambuscades they had set for the men of 
Judah, the different nations fell one upon the other. The people of 

J«bol»haphatsa7«ho^'ah•8hApbai,'<Je• '^2 Cbtm xx; 2 K. HI.* oomp. 1 K. 
btjr&b >8 Judge/' or "the Judgment of Je- xxiL 47. 

hovah." Some refer Pa. xlvilL and xcii. to tbia 
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Moab and Amnion, liavinjz firat cut to pieces the inhabitants of 
Mount Seir, turned to mutual slaughter; and, when the men of 
J udah approached, and their scouts looked out from the watch-tower 
•Ivor the wilderuoss, the whole face of the ground was covered with 
dead Ixxlies. Ko less than three days were occupied in gatliering the 
sjxiil, which was more than they could ciiiry away, and on the fourth 
they assembled to renew their songs of praise in the valley which 
was tlicncxj called Borachah (blessing); and they continued them as 
they marched back to Jerusalem, and up to the house of God, with 
Jolic^aphat in their van.“® This great deliverance struck terror 
into ml the nations, and secured jx'ace to Judah for the rest of his 
i\>jgu. The campaign in ^'bidi he aided Jehoram against Moab 
had a very similar iasuo.”* He .also joint'd Ahaziah in an attempt 
.to reni>w the maritime enterprises of Solomon by way of the Btnl 
Sta; but the fleet wjis wrecked at Ezioft-geber, as a punishment for 
his alliance with Ahaziah, according to the w'ord of the prophet 
I'h.rEZER, son of Hodavah, of Maresluih; and Jehosha])hat refused 
Ahaziah’s proixisal to renew the attempt. He Aied and was buried 
with his fathers in the city of David, leaving his kingdom to his 
unworthy sou Jehoram, who had already Iwen associated in the govern¬ 
ment during the last years of liis fathers life (see 2 Kings i. 17, viii. 16). 
His name is preserved in the “ valley of Jehoshaphat,” the deep ravine 
lK)tweeii Jerusalem and the Iklount of Olives. But it seems more 
than doubtful whether the name is derived from him, and is not 
rallicr an apiicllative, signifying the great judgmiuit of which the 
scene is laid by the prophet Joel in the “Valley of the Judgment of 
Jehovah.” 

§ 13. Aua/aah, the eighth king of Israel, began to reign in the 17th 
year of Johoshaphat, and reigned two years in Samaria.”** He wa.s 
the son of Ahab and Jezebel; and his character is emphatically 
described by the wwds, “ he walked in the way of his father and of 
his mother,” as well as in the way of Jeroboam. Besides wor¬ 
shipping B.a}il, he scut to consult Baal-zebnb, the god of Ekron, 
when he was dangerously ill from a fall through a lattice of his 
palace.”® This brings Elijah again upon the scjjfie. He was sent by 
Gtxi to meet the king’s messengers, and to denounce their master's 
death, Iwicause he had enquired of an idol, as if there were not a god 
in Israel. The prophet was not personally known to the messengers; 
but from their description of him as “ a haiiy man, girt with a 
girdle of leather about tbe loins,” Ahaziah at once recognised ElijaW^ 
the Tishbite, whose wild form and sharp words had been the terror 
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of his father’s court. He sent a captain of fifty with his band to 
seize tlie prophet. They found him sitting on “ the top of the 
mount (probably Carmel), and the captain, seemingly in a 
mocking tone, called to him, “ Thou man of God, the king hatlt 
sjvid. Come down.” ** If 1 be a man of God,” said Elijah, ** let fire 
como down from heaven, and consume thee and thy fiftyand it 
was done. A second captain of fifty w'ent and repeateti the order in 
a more peremptory form, ‘*C'>mc down quicklyy' and he hatl the 
same fate. The third implored the mercy of Elijah^ who at God’s 
command went with him, and repeated to the king himself wj^.t he 
had already said to his messengers, 'rhis was Elijah’s last aj;>p)ear- 
ance to the house, of Ahab. As he had predicted, Aliaziah never 
rose again from his bed; but died, leaving his kingdom to bis 
brother Jehoram.”^ His commercial league with Jehosbaphat has 
already been mentioned. ^ 

It is at this point that the sacred nan^ativo introduces one of the 
greatest events of the old dispensation, the ascent of Elijah. 'J'he 
chronology is intricate, but the event seems tr have taken place 
about the time of Ahaziah’s death. The chief difficulty arises from 
the letter which Elijah sent to Jehoram, king of Judah, prophesying 
his destruction because; ho followed the sins of the bouse of Ahab. 
This, by the way, is the only point of comicxion between Elijali and 
the house of David, and the only mention of liis name in the 
Chronicles}^ Kow Jehosbaphat, the father of Jehoram, took j)aTt in 
the campaign which is related after Elijah’s jiscensiou, and in which 
t<x) Elisha appears as the prophet. That Elisha ever lt;ft his 
attendance u[x>n Elijah to act in public, before he received the 
prophet's mantle, is a siipix)sition (luitc unwsuTanted by the liis- 
tory, Tliat the letter of Elijah to Jehoram was written before but 
delivered after liis ascension, is a violent as5iijnidion.^“ The true 
and simple cxplanati<m is, that Jehoram Iwgan to reign over Judah 
some yc'ars before bis father’s death, as wo have alrcjidy seen. There 
is therefore no reason to depirt from the order of the. narrative in 
Kings* 

When the time h^_d como that God had ap}X>int<!d, to “ take up 
Elijah into heaven by a whirlwind,” the prophet was with Elisha at 
Gilgal.*^ We know not what intimation he had recciveti of the 
manner of liis departure ; but thus much is clear, that he desired to 

end his life, as he had passed its greater portion, in solitude with 
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GodJ“ But his devoted servant had also heen forewarned of his loss, 
and iKU'sisted in following him to Bethel.*^ There the sons of the 
prophets meet Elislia with the words, “ Kiiowest thou that Jehovah 
will tilke away thy master from thy head to-day and he answers, 
“ 1 do know it: hold ye your peace.” The same scene is repeated at 
Jericho, where Elijah again fruitlessly asks Elisha to stay behind. 
They went on to Jordan, while fifty of the sons of the prophets came 
out to gaze after them across the plain. Arrived at the river’s edge, 
iLlijah rolled up his sheepskin mantle, and smote the water, which 
partc% as long ago before the ark, and they walketl through on dry 
ground. At the moment of passing the river, they exchanged their 
last words. Elisha, desired t5 name a pitting gift, asks that a 
double portion of Elijah’s spirit may rest upon him—that is, that 
he may not only succeed to the prophetic office, but be made the ^jpie 
heir of the power to work miracles, and turn the hearts of Israel to 
tlieir forsaken Godd^ ** Thou hast asked a hard (or bold) thing,” 
said Elijah; “if thou see me taken from thee, it shall bo so unto 
thee; but if not, it shall not be so.” They w'erc still talking as 
they walked forward, when Elisha found himself 8(5parated from his 
nijister by a chariot and horses of fire; and Elijah wras borne up on 
the wings of the storm to the vault of heaven.“^ Elisha saw hirii 
Iwiforc he vanished in the sky, and .rending his clotlics uttered the 
bitter outcry of a bereaved son, “My father! my father! The 
chariot of Israel, and the horsemen thereof!” lie saw the meaning 
of the chariot sent to convey him who liad been the true strength of 
Israel against her own kings, who trusted in forbidden chariots and 
horses. He saw too that his hist prayer to his master was granted: 
he took up the mantle which Elijah had let fall, and at once put his 
f)ower to the jiroof by again dividing the waters of Jordan on his 
return to Jericho, where the prophets, who had remained watching, 
w'elcomod him as the successor of Elijah. The prophets sent fifty 
active men in search of Elijah, thinking that God might have carried 
him away to some lonely mountain, though Elisha warned them 
that it would be in vain; and his word was confirmed by the return 
of the messengers after three days. Elisha’s ^tay at Jericho w^as 
marked by a miracle, which the local tradition commemorates to the 


i2>«'Why .should we faints aad fear to 
live alone, 

Since aU alone, so Heaven, has 
willed, we die ? 

Not even the tcndcre.<>t heart, and 
ne.\t our own, 

Knows half the naisons why we 
smile and sigh." 

Ivc'We, ChHttian YeoA', Twenty-fourth 
Sunday after il’rlnity. *** 2 K. 11. 2, 3. 

Fhis seoma to bo the true njennhig, 
according to the analogy of tbo ancient 


law of inheritance, Dcui xxL Taking it 
more literally, S. Peter Daiuianus, and 
others, have endeavoui'Od to show that all 
that Elijah did was doubled by Elisha^ 
that the former wrought twelve miracles, 
tho latter twenty-four, and so forth. 

w* Some readers may need to be re¬ 
minded that ** heaven, ” in thla passage and 
in Uk' accounts of Chribt’s Ascension, means 
tlic visible sky. Into that alone were they 
seen to enter; all beyond is the province 
ofyat^ 
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present day, the cure of the bitter water of one of (ho two si)rings 
that rise at the foot of the hill Whind the town, by casting into it a 
new cruse of salt. Thence he returned by the way he had followed 
with Elijah to Bethel; and at this scat of the calf-worship of 
Jeroboam, he received an insult which is thus related by one 
familiar with the spot. The road to the town winds up the defile of 
the Wady iSmoeinU, under the hill which still Ix^ars what in all 
probability arc the ruins of Ai, and which, even now retaining some 
trees, was at that date shaded by a thick forest, the haunt of savage 
animals. Here the boys of the town were clustered, waiting, a^gt^hey 
still wait at the entrance of the villages of Palestine, for tlie chance 
passer by. In the -short-trimmed lodks of Elisha, how were they to 
recognise the successor of the projihet, with whoso shaggy hair, 
straining over his shoulders, they were all familiar ? So, with the 
licence of tho Eastern chilriron, they scolf at the new-comer as he 
walks by— ‘^G(» up, roundhead!**® go up, roundhead I” For once 
Elisha assumcni the sternness of his m:ister. “ He turned back, and 
looked on them, and cui-sed them in the name of Jehovah; and 
there came forth two she-bears out of the woixl, and tore forty-and- 
two children of them.”**® There is nothing to .show that these 
“children” were too young to be responsible for their wantonness, 
which was probably meant to try whether the new prophet might 
be more ssifciy insulted than his predeccs.sor. From Betliel Elisha 
returned to Cannel, and thence ho went to dwell at Samaria,**^ 
being fully recognised as the new prophet. 

§ 14. Jeiiobam (abbreviated Joram), the ninth king of Israel, was 
the son of Ahab and Jezebel, and the successor of his brother 
Ahaziah. His accession is marked by a twofold date; in the 
eighteenth year of Jehosliaphat, king of Judah, and the second year 
of Jehoram, the sop of Jehoshaphat, that is, tlie second year of 
Jehoram’s association with his father in the kingdom. He reigned 
twelve years at Bamaria.*** Ho maintained a close alliance with 
Judah, and it was perhaps by the influence of Jehoshaphat that he 
was a shade better than his father and his brother. He removed AhaVs 
imag^ of Baal; but still maintained the idolatries of Jeroboam.*** 

The defeat of Ahab at Bamoth, and the consequent dominion of 
the Syrians in the country east of Jordan, had encouraged Mesha, 
the king of Moab, to revolt from Israel, and to refuse his annual 

f: xhls is the true tmnsIiiAioii, not ie probably to be traced in tbe choice of 

** baldbe.ad,'’ as In our vereion. such a name as Jehoram (A'xotted by 

2 K; IL 23-24, Jeliomh, or Jehovah is ivalUd). May it 

ts? 2 K. ii, 2S. not be that tho birth of Jehoram, and the 

K.C. 806-S84^ 2 K. i. 17, iii. 1. Tho alliance of Ahab with Jehoshaphat, took 

occurretice of the same names (as again place about the timo of Elijah's victory 

Abatiak) marks the connexion of tbe two over tho prophets of Baal f 
fiuikdics; and Uie influence of Jehoshaphat J 2 K. iii. 2,3. 
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tribute of 100,000 lambs and 100,000 rains. Abaziah’s illness liad 
proven text him from taking the field; but Jehorain applied for help 
to Jehoshaphat, through whose territory it w'as now neccssfiry to 
march, to resell Moab on the east, by way of the wilderness of Edorn. 
The king of fklora, the vassal of Judah, joined the expedition. 
After a seven days’ march through the desert, the armies were with¬ 
out water. 'J'he pious Jehoshaphat longed to consult a projihet of 
Jehovah, and it was found that hJisha, the son of Shaphat, “ which 
pour<^water on the hands of Elijah,” was in the camp of Israel. It 
was ^fty after sternly bidding Jehoram to resort to the prophets of 
his father and mother, that Elislvi consented, for the sake of Jehosha- 
pliat, to give an answer. He called for a minstrel, and as he played, 
tlic Spirit of Jehovah came upon the prophet. Bidding them dig 
trenches all ov(*r the plain, he proinised*that God w'ould give tlitm 
not only water, but a complete victory over Moab. In the night the 
trenches ivere- dug, and at the time of the morning sacrifice water 
flowed into them from the hills of Edom, so that the whole plain 
lookal like a lake. As the Moabites advanced to meet the enemy, 
the red rays of the rising sun, rcfltjcted from the water, threw a hue 
of blood on the whole jilain. They remembered the recent slaughter 
which they had shared witli the Ammonites and Edomites, and 
thought that the allied armies had btjcn destroyed by a like panic, 
and raised the cry, “ Now, therefore, Moab, to the sjx)il I ” Hushing 
in disorder upon tljc camp, they were met by the whole army, and 
wore pursued into their own country with immense slaughter. TTic 
victory was followed up by an exterminating war. The cities of 
Moab were razed, and their stones thrown into the corn-fields; the 
wells were filkd, and the fruit-trees were cut down. Tlic only refuge 
left was the city of Kit-haraseth; and even this was on the ixiirit of 
being taken by storm, when the king of Moab, with 700 chosen 
warriors, tried to cut his way through to reach the king of Edom, 
hut he was driven back into the city. He resorted to the forlorn 
hojKj of his horrid sinierstition. Mounting the wall, in sight of the 
besiegers, he offered his eldest son and heir as a burnt-offering to 
Moloch. It would seem that this act of despair^oused the sympathy 
of the Edomites, as well as the horror of Jehoshaphat; “ there was 
great indignation against Israel; and they departed from him, and 
returned to their o^vn land; ” arid the next we hear of the rela¬ 
tions Ix^twecn the allies is the revolt of Edom from the king (d 
Jiidah.^s® 

To Elisha’s aid in this war may probably be ascriljed those friendly 
relations between Jehoram aud the prophet, which belong to the 
history of the latter. Indeed the deeds of Elisha fill the greater part 


i» 2 K. iii.; comp. v«i 20. 
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of the annals of Israel under Jchoram. We need not rej^at liore the 
simple and familiar narrative of his multiplying the oil of a prophet’s 
widow, to save l\cr and her two sons from the liard creditor; the hos- 
jiitality he received fron) a great lady of Shunem, to whom a son was 
first granted at the prophet’s i>rayer, and hy the same prayer her 
dea<t son was brought to life again; his healing of the i)oisoned 
IJOttage for the sons of the prophets at Gilgal; his multiplication of 
the twenty harley-loaves and (‘urs of corn for the famished i;)eoplc of 
that place; and his causing the iron axe-head that had fall^ into 
the Jordan to swim to the surface.^** The exquisite naxraWve of 
the healing of Naaman’s leprosy, and the punishment of Gehazi’s 
covetousness, brings us back to the affairs of the state, Jind shows 
Israel harassed by predatory incursions from Damascus, and the king 
of'oyria issuing his mamV-tes in a tone which the king of Israel 
bitterly resents.^® During these incursions, Jchoram was saved more 
than once by the warning of ELislia from being taken prisoner by 
the Syrian bands. Enraged at being thus baffled by the propliet, 
who, as a courtier told the king of Syria, could “tell the king of 
Israel the words that thou speakest in thy bedchaml)er,” Bciihadad 
sent a great force to seize him at Dothan. During the night the 
Syrian chariots encompassed the base of the hill, on wliich the ruins 
of the city still stand, and in the morning Elisha’s terrified servant 
came to tell him that they Avcrc suiToundai. The young man’s 
eyes were opened at the prophet’s prayer, and he saw the Avhole 
mountain full of chariots of fire an<l horses of fire, guarding his 
master; the oft-quoted emblem of those bands wherewith “ the 
angel of Jehovah encamiieth round about thorn that fear Him and 
delivereth them.”^*^ As the Syrians drew near, they were struck 
blind, and Elisha led them to Samaria, where be restor<?d their sight. 
By his command the king of Israel fed them and sent them home 
again; and the result was a cessation of the predatory attacks from 
Syria.^“ 

Thus far wc see Jehoram, who had put down the worship of Baal, 
upheld £^ainst all his enemies by the iK>wer of Jehovah through the 
friendship of Elisfadf. But now comes a great change, which we 
canuot well be wrong in ascribing to his relapse into the idolatry 
which wo find restored at the close of his reign. Not yet however is 
he forsaken by God, His great enemy presses him harder tljan ever: 
6amaria suffers a siege, unequalled in horror till the final catastrophe 
of Jerusalem; the king vents his rage upon Elisha, who had pro- 

2 K. Iv. Three of Elisha’s miracles '*• 2 K. r. Neither king Is named, but 
foreshadowed those of Christ; raising the they were clearly Benhadiwl il. and Je* 
dead to life, multiplying food, and healing . horam. 

the Ifepor. Two of those ha»l been p''r. j Ps. xxxlv. 7, Ixviil. IT; Qen. xxxll 
formed also hy Elijah, but the last by I 1,2; Zech. vl. 1*7, ix. 8. 

Elisha only. »» 2 K. vl. 1-7. i i K. vi. 8-23. 
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bably foretold the visitation ; but the cruel pnrjwse of ** this son of 
a murderer,” as the prophet terms liim, is rebuked by Elisha’s pro¬ 
phecy of the plenty that is to visit the himished city on the morrow; 
a prophecy fuifilled by the panic flij;ht of the Syrian host during the 
night. No incident in Scripture history is more pictureacpie than 
the desimiring visit of the four lepers to the deserted camp. ** If we 
sit still here, we die I If they save us alive, we shall live; and if 
they kill us, we sliall but die! ” The date of these events may be 
fixed, with great probability, to the fifth year of Jehoram’a reign; 
on^ie assumption that his last seven years coincided with the seven 
years’ famine foretold by,Elisha, probably as another visitation for 
thf5 king’s ajxjstasy.*®’^ And now the time was come for the judg¬ 
ments, long since revealed by God to Elijah, to fall upon all the 
chief actors in the horrid drama of ^j^hich the family of A^ab is 
the centre, and Jezebel their evil genius; on that house itself, on its 
enemy llenhadad, and its allies of the apostate family of David, 
to whom we must now turn, to understand their share in the 
catastrophe. 

§ 15. Jehoram, the fifth king of Judah, seems to have reigned in 
conjunction with his father for about three years. We have seen 
how the necessity of this supposition is involved in the date assigned 
to his namesake of Israel; and it is expressly stated that Jehosha- 
phat was still king of Judah when his son Jehoram began to reign, 
at the ago of thirty-two, in the fifth year of Jorani, king of Israel. 
He reigned eight years at Jerusalem.^** Through his ill-fatc«.i mar¬ 
riage with ATHAiiiAH, the daughter of Ahab and Jezebel, he 
thoroughly imbibed the spirit of that evil house. He set up the 
worship of Baal in the high places, and prostituted the daughters of 
Judah to the infamous rites of Ashtoreth. His reign would have 
been the last of the Jewish monarchy, had not God remembered his 
covenant with David, and forborne to cut off his house. But he was 
visited with judgments only short of such a catastrophe.^* Elijah’s 
last public act was to send him the letter we have already men¬ 
tioned, predicting his death by a loathsome disease, and the destruction 
of his whole house. The latter was a fit ^retribution for his own 
atrocity to his father’s house. Jehoshaphat had placed his six 
younger sons in fortified cities of Judah, besides giving them large 
presents in gold, silver, and jewels, while he gave the kingdom to 
Jehoram.** But as soon as Jehoshaphat was dead, Jehoram mur¬ 
dered all his brothers: the first example of that abominable rao^ of 
avoiding a disputed succession. The first calamity of his reign was 

»» 1 K. Vi. vU. w 1K. viii. 1-6. 1 K. vlH. 18,19; 2 Chron. aod, 8,». 

B.C. 892-886 : 2 K. viiL 17 { 2 Chron. 2 Qtron. xxU 2. The terms luod 

xxL S. H« began to reign alone in ac. to imply a division made during the 

899. lifetime of Jehoshaphat. 
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the revolt of Edom. Marching with his whole force, ho got licmmcd 
in by the Edomites; and, though he extricated himself by a suc¬ 
cessful night attack, the province wjis lost. Edom became again an 
independent state under its own king, as laajic liad predicted; and, 
though fifty years later Amaziah overran the country, took Petra, and 
massacred many of the jKJople, they were never again subjugated to 
Judah. Next came the revolt of Libnah, a fortified city of Judah, 
perhaps one of those that had belonged to the princes, rising to 
avenge their murder. Then the kingdom was nearly overthrown by 
a great invasion of the Philistines and Arabians, wlio had C;cii 
tributary to Jehoshaphat;and who now stormed and plundered 
the king’s palace, and massacred or carried olf all his wives and 
children, except his youngest son Ahaziah. The last infliction was 
a loa|^hsome and incurable d^ease of the bowels, of which he died, 
“ and departed without being regretted.” lie was buried in the city 
of David, but not in the sepulchre of the kings, and no odours were 
burnt at his funeral. Ho died in the twelfth year of Jorum, king of 
Israel, and was succeeded by his son Ahaziah.*"*^ 

§ 16. Ahaziah (proi)erly Achaziah), the sixth king of Judah, 
was twenty-two years old at his accession, and reigned only one 
year.^^ Being the son of Atlialiah, daughter of Ahab, he was 
nephew to Jehoram, king of Israel, a conjunction which threatened 
the establishment of idolatry in both kingdoms; for Ahaziah was 
addicted to all the evil practices of the house of Ahab. But, as if the 
Iffescnce of Ahab’s grandson on the throne of David ha<i filled up 
the measure of God’s forbearance, both kings were cut off by one 
stroke. Towards the end of the seven years’ famine already men¬ 
tioned, Elislia was sent to Damascus, to designate llazael, a high 
officer at the court of Benhadad II., as the future king of Syria.*" 
There is something strange in this appointment of a heathen king, 
the murderer of his master, and the cruel enemy of Israel, by the 
prophet of Jehovah. Nor was Elisha himself insensible of this, for 
he shed tears of grief and shame as he thought of the work to which 
Hazael was ordained. He was appointed by God the minister of 
His providence, to execi’to His wrath on the house of Ahab; and so 
Cyrus, as the destroyer of Babylon and the restonr of Judah, is 

HI Comp. 2 Chron. xvJL 11. bat the LXX. has ’Oxoftas = Acha*lah, 

m 1 I.C. 8S5: 2 K. viiL 16* 10; 2 Chron. and the Peshito, Chaldee, and Arabic have 
xxl. 3huilar forme. 

^4ev.o. 8S5-4. He bad already reigned m Probably b.c. 886 or 885 : 2 K. vlii, 
one year, during his father's illness, 2 K. t«15. The question wht.'ther this was the 
ix. 29; 2 Chron. xxU. 1*4. His age, forty- long-deferred execution of the command to 
two, in the latter passage, is a manlA-st Elijah (1 K.xix. 15), or a w cond anointing, 
envr of a copyist. It makes him older 1 both in the case of Hazael and Jehu, can 
than his lather. The name Azarlah, in i hardly be determined. An argument for 
2 Chron. xxlf. 6, is a simllax error. In j the latter view is absence of any moniioa 
2 Chron. xxl. 17 he called Jehoshaz; ' of anointing in ibis pait of the narrative. 
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callodthe anointed of Jehovah,” though he knew Him not. Ben- 
hadad waa lying ill, when he heard of Elisha’s coming; and he sent 
Ilaziiel, with presents that loaded forty camels, to enquire of the 
man of God about his recovery. The reply was an enigma, suited 
not to suggest, but to unveil the treacherous thoughts of HazaeL 
“Tell him he rmy reoiver”—^his illness is not mortal,—“but 
Jehovah hath showed me that he ihaJd diesaid the prophet with 
a look that made Hazatd blush for shame. Then, with a burst of 
grief the prophet foretcild the cruelties that would be inflicted on 
< rodlPjx?ople by Ilazaol, who exclaimed, “ What, is thy servant a 
dog, that he should do thesp inpiistrous deeds?” “And yet he did 
them,” says one of our old divines, pointing the moral lesson for 
all ages. Elisha j’epUed by plainly announcing that Hazael should 
be king of Syria. Then followed the ca^strophe, of which liistfjry 
gives many otlier examples, and which our great poet has idealized 
in the tragedy of Macbeth; when ambition plunges men into cripje 
under the sf>ecious pretext of destiny. Hazael gave Benhadad the 
assurance that lie should recover; and the next day he suftbeated him 
with a cloth dipi)ed in water, and usurped the kingdom. 

It was probably amidst the confusion of this change of dynasty, that 
Jehoram, king of Israel, with Ahaziah as his ally, took jx)S8esaion of 
Kamoth-gilead, the scene of Ahah’s death. Jehoram was wounded 
in a battle with the Syrians, and returned to Jezreel to be luoaled; 
and Ahaziah soon aftcTwards went to visit him. Their absence 
from the army gave the opportunity for their destruction. Elisha 
sent one of the sons of the prophets to Ramoth-gilead, to anoint 
Jehu, son of Jehoshap|iat son of Nimshi, one of the captains of the 
army, to bo king of Israel, according to the word of to lillijah 
Calling Jehu out of the court where the captains were assembled, 
into an inner room, the prophet discharged his office and then fled, 
Jehu returned to his comrades, and, after trying to pass off the 
visit as a madman’s freak, he told them what luid ljap[x?ned. This 
was the signal for revolt. The captains spread their cloaks as a 
carpet of state on the top of the stairs which mount from the inner 
court of an eastern house to the roof; there they placed Jehu insight 
of the army, blew the trumpets, and shouted “ Jehu is king.” After 
taking precautions to prevent any one leaving Ilamoth-gilead to 
carry the nows, Jehu mounted his chariot and drove headlong to 
Jezreel. The approach of his party was annoxmeed by the watc^ 
man, and Joram sent out a horseman to meet them. To the 
question, “Is it peace?” Jehu answered, “What hast thou to do 
with peace ? turn thee behind me 1 ” A second messenger was seen to 
follow Jehu in the same fashion. By this time they were near 
enough for the watchman to recognise Jehu by his furious driving, 
the sign of his impetuous cliaractcr. Joram ordired his chariot in 
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haste, and went forth with Ahaziah. They met Jehu at a fatal 
six)t, the field of Naboth the Jezrcclito. Jehoram, who j)erhaps still 
thought tliafc Jehti had come ■'vitli tidings from the army, again 
asked, “ Is it peace?” ** What j>cace,” retorted Jehu, “ so long as 
the whoredoms of thy mother Jezebel and her witchcrafts are so 
man}’’V” Crying to Ahaziah, “ there is treachery,” Joram fled; but an 
arrow from Jehu’s bow entered his back and camg out through his 
heart, and he fell dead in his chariot. Then Jehu reminded jBidkar, 
his charioteer, how they had ridden together behind Abab, wlicn 
Elijah laid upon him the burden of judgment at that spdif and 
bade him cast Joram’s body into the, plot which his fatlicr had 
seized by Nalx>th’s murder, to bo devoured by the <logs, while he 
himself rcxle on to Jezrccl to execute vengeance i\i)on Jez(!lK;l. Even 
thciU the spirit of the aged yueen, who had defied Elijah in the hour 
of his triumph, did not quail. lu her royal headdress, and with 
pijiinted eyebrows, she looked down from the latticed window of her 
palace on the city wall, and saluted Jehu with the taunt, “Had 
Zimri peace, who slew his lord?”^^ But she too barf traitors in her 
palace; and, at the call of Jehu, two or three of lier eunuchs dashe<l 
her down from the lattice. Her blood bespattered the city wall, and 
Jehu drove his chariot over her mangled coi*pse, which was left in the 
space before the city into which offal is thrown from the walls to be 
devoured by the dogs. It was not till Jehu bad sat down to feest 
with his comrades, that he hide some of his soldiers to “ go and 
see after the cursed woman and bury her, for she was a king’s 
daughter.” They went, and found that the dogs had left nothing 
but her skull and feet and the palms of her hands. Her fate recalled to 
Jehu’s memory the words of Elijah concerning her, which he re|.K?ats 
with even gretiter minuteness than the original historian, so strong 
an impression had they made upon him.*" Thus perished this 
remarkable woman, distinguished above all the ether monstem of her 
sex for never having betrayed a feeling of remorse. Her name is 
used by St. John as a typo of the worst form of spiritual wicked¬ 
ness; and after-ages have made it a proverb. There were still 
seventy sons of Ahib left at Samaria; and Jehu sent letters to 
their governors and to the ciders of Saranria; ironically challei^ing 
them to set up one of the seventy for king. On their ptemising 
submission, a second letter ordered them to bring him the heads 
^ all the seventy to Jezreel on the morrow. They were brought 
2ad piled in two heaps on each side of the gate, and when the people 
assembled in the morning, Jehu appealed to them, “I conspired 
against my master and slew him, but who slew all these?”—thus 
committing them to a full share in the massacre. All that remained 

Or. ** l9 it peace. 0 Zimri. eUyer of bb loid i '* LXX. 

2 K. ix. 30-ST : comtt. i K. xxL 23. 
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of the family of Ahah in Jczreel were bunted down and slain, with 
the officers of the court and the priests. Jehu tlicn went to reside 
at Samaria. At the sliearing-house beside the road he met forty-two 
of the kinsmen of Ahaziah, coming on a visit to Jezreol, in evident 
ignorance of those events. All were seized by his order, and slain 
at the well of the shearing-house. Proceeding on his way, Jehu 
met Johonadab, the son of Rcchab, who wtis afterwards famous as 
tlie founder of the ascetic sect of the Rechabites, After mutual 
assurances that their hearts were “right,” Jehu invited the zealot 
to^ount the chariot and witness his zeal for Jehovah. Arrived at 
Samaria, ho finished the ^lau^hter of the house of Ahah; and then 
l)lanned with Ji'honadab one crowning act of zeal, to destroy the 
worship of Jkual at a stroke. Jie declared that, “ Ahab served Baal 
little, but Jehu shall serve him much,” and proclaimfid throijghout 
Israel a solemn assembly for Baal in the temple which Ahab had 
built at Samaria. The worshippers of Baal took the bait, and 
assembled to a man. As if to give more dignity to the festival, 
but in reality to mark the votaries of Baal, he had th(im clothed 
in the sacred vestments, and himself went into the temple with 
Jehonadab, to charge the Ikialitcs to see that no servant of Jehovah 
remained to pollute the ceremony. Eighty men were stationed 
at the gates to prevent escape at the peril of their own lives. 
The sacrifices were offered and the orgies of the feast had begun, 
wlien Jelm gave the signal to the guards, who rushed in and 
slew the Baalites, and cast OTit their bodies to the dogs and 
vultures. They then stormed the fortified sanctuary; they broke to 
pi(;ccs the great stone statue of Kaal, and burned the other images; 
mzed the temple to the ground, and assigned its site to the vilest 
uses. Amidst all the sins of the later kings of Israel, the worship 
of Ikial was never openly restored. 

§ 17. The fate of the king of Judah is variously related. According 
to the account in the OhronideSf he fled to Samaria when Joram wag 
killed, was found hidden there, and was brought to Jehu, who p\it him 
to deatli, but granted him an honourable burial from respect to the 
memory of Jehoshaphat. The narrative m^iJS^ings certainly conveys 
the impression, at first sight, that Jehu, after mortally wounding 
Joram, turned to pursue the king of Judah (a step improbable in 
itself and inconsistent with the rest of the same narrative), and 
that Ahaziah was mortally wounded at the pass of Gur, near Ibleam, 
and died when ho reached Megiddo. This pursuit may have tflken 
place in consequence of his being pointed out to Jehu while 
attempting to escape from Samaria; but we catinot expect to clear 
up every ^IBculty in such brief and ancient histories. Thus much 
is clear, that his body was carried to Jerusalem, and buried in the 
sepulchre of the kings. 
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One member of the house of Ahab was still left, his daughter 
Athaliah, the queen-mother of Judah, and the heir to her mother’s 
tierce and daunth«s spirit. By her means it seemed as if the Baal 
worship, destroyed in Israel, was to be restored in Judah. On hear¬ 
ing of her son’s death, she slew ail the royal seed of J lulah, except 
JoASH, the youngest son of Ahaziah, a new^-born infant, who was 
hidden by his aunt Jehoshaboath, the daughter of Jehoram,**’ and 
wife of the high-priest Jehoiada. Athaliah usurped the crown for 
six years which may be pa.ssed over, for they are barren of events, 
to finish the story of the house of Ahab. She dot?s not seem to nftvo 
brought over the people to idolatry; l]dr it was the regular or<lcr of 
the temple service that enabled the high-priest to ellect the n;volu- 
tion by which Joash was restored. 

In,4the seventh year, Jehqiada took counsel with five “ captains 
of hundreds,” by whoso means the Levites and heads of houses were 
assembled from all the cities of Jerusalem, to swear allegiance, in the 
temple, to the sole remaining scion of the house of IJavid, a child 
seven years old. It was the custom, on the Sablxith, for the guard 
of priests and Levites to divide themselves into three bodies, of 
whom one kept the doors of the temple, anoth<*r t lie gate called 
“Sur ” (or the gate of the foundation”), while the third were on 
duty at the royal palace. To avoid suspicion, the last occupied their 
usual ]X)st, but the other two-thirds formed a close line across the 
court of the altar, round the {xjrson of Joash, arnuKi witli s{>ears and 
JJavid’s sacred sliieWs, with orders to cut down any who should 
attempt to enter, while the rest of the people were in the outer 
court. When all was prepared, Joash was brought forward and 
crowned with full ceremony. 

The acclamations of the people reached the ears of Athaliah, who 
hiisteued to the temple, and found the king standing by the entrance 
amidst the princes, the trumpets blowing and tlio singers praising 
Gtxi. She rent her clothes, and cried out, “ Treason 1” But Jehoiada 
commanded the five captains to carry her out of the temple, and to 
cut down any who tried to follow her; and they slew her at the 
entrance of ** the horsei^'ato ” by the royal palace. Jehoiada then 
renewed the covenant, as in the time of David, of tlie people and the 
king with each other and Jehovah. T’he temple of Baal was razed, 
the idols destroyed, and his priest Mattan slain before his own altar. 
The, service of the temple wjis arranged according to the order pre¬ 
served by David. The king was brought in 8olc*mu procession from 
the temple through the great gate to the royal palace, and set upon 
the throne of Solomon. By the death of Athaliah the last member 
of Ahab’s house had perished: “all the people of the land rejoiced 
and the city was quiet.” 

w Probably by another than Athaliah. 8.a 8S4-flt8. 
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§ 1. Thk fair i>romise of a new reign of religion in lx)th kingdoms 
was soon overcast. The zeal of which Jehu so loudly boasted and 
which led him through such seas of blood, was too hot to last; and 
the character of Joash was yet to be formed. Turning hrst to 
Israel, Jehu, the tenth king, reigned twenty-eight years, and 
founded the fourth dynasty, which consisted of five kings, but lasted 
a much longer time than Omri’s, namely 111 years.^ This prolonga¬ 
tion of his dynasty was expressly granted as the reward of his zeal 
against the house of Ahab. Nor was this all. Under the house of 
Jehu, Israel became almost as great as she had been imniodi^Jy 
after the disruption. Jehoash, the grandson of Jehu, entered Jeru¬ 
salem as a conqueror. He also drove»-back the Syrians, and his son 
Jeroboam II. recovered tbe eastern frontier, from Hamath to the Dead 
Sea. Jehu, however, became heedless of God*s law, and declined 
into the sins and idolatry of Ceroboam. From his reign began the 
loss of those territories which had been first occupied in tbe conquest 
of the land. “Jehovah began to cut Israel short.” Hazael overran 
the whole land of the two and a half tribes, in Gilead and Bashan, 
east of the Jordan, as far south as the Arnon. Such are the few brief 
records of Jehu’s long reign. He died and was buried at Samaria, 
and was succeeded by his son Jehoahaz.® 

In Jehu’s reign we are brouglit into contact for the first time, at 
least since the mention of Chedorlaomer and his allies, with the 
great monarchie,<» of Western Asia. We possess, in the Britisli 
Museum, an obelisk of black basalt, brought by Mr. Layard from 
Nimroud, which was set up by Shalmakeseb I., king of Assyria, to 
commemorate his victories. It appears that, while Benhadad II. and 
Hazael were warring against Israel, they had to sustain' a conflict 
with Assyria *, and among the tributaries to Shalmaneser appears the 
name of “Jehu (or Yahua) the son of Khumri” (Omri). The 
erroneous patronymic is accounte<i for by Omri’s being regarded as 
the founder of the kingdom of Samaria: the name of the city itself 
appearing on the obelisk in the form “ Beth-Khuniri ” (house of 
Omrt).* 

Jehoahaz,® the eleventh king of Israel, and the second of the 
house of Jehu, succeedA his father in the twenty-third year of Joash, 
king of Judah, and reigned seventeen years in Samaria.® Ho followed 
the sins of Jeroboam, and suffered from constant and unsuccessful 
wars with the kings of Syria, Hazael and his son Benhadail III. So 
lost was Israel reductid, that Jehoahaz was only sufft red to maintain 

> js.a 8S4-S56: 1 K. X. 3$. Dr. Hlncks's Translation of the Jnscrip* 

- B.C. 834-T73, Ooiri’si Uyaasty of four in ihe* Dublin University Magazine/ 

kings lasted forty-two years. j Oct. 1853. 

* 2 K, at, 29-3S. I * I'ropf-rly Jehoachaz, “ Poasesslon of 

* Layard, Jfineoeh and Babylon, p. 343; | Jebov»li/' or " Jehovab is the owner." 

Raw Uason's Uerodoim, voL i. p. 4GS; | ^ n.c. U5S-839. 
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a force of fifty horscmci), ton cltariots, and 10,0(X) foot. “The king of 
Syria had destroyed tlicm, and had ina<ie them like the dust by 
threshing.” ^ Still God did not withdraw all his compjission from 
them, for the sake of his covenant with Abraham; and in answer to 
the prayers of Jehoahaz, He raised up deliverers for them in this 
king’s son and grandson, Jehoash and Jeroboam II.* Jehoash seems 
to have reigned two years in conjunction with his father.* The 
death of Jehoahaz was simultaneous with that of Joash, king of 
Jiidah, and very little before that of Hazael, king of Damascus. 

Joash (abbreviated from Jehoash),^* the eighth king of 
Judiin, was the youngest son of Ahaziah, the sixth king, and of 
Zibiah, of lleershcba. Iii*tho year n.c. 884, he was left appa¬ 
rently the sole survivor of the stem of David, lopped as it had 
been by repeated massacres. Jtdioshaphat’s sons were all slain by 
their eldest brother, Jchoram. All Jellbram’s sons were killet^by 
tile invading Philistines and Arabians, except Ahaziah. Abaziah’s 
collateral kindred were put to death by Jehu, and his sons were all 
iiiasaacred by their grandmother, Athaliah, except Joash, whose 
escape and ehwation to the kingdom we have already related.^ He 
was prcHdainitMl in the seventh year of Jehu, being himself seven years 
old, and he reigned forty years at Jerusalem.^ For the first twenty- 
three years and more lie kept his piety, and enjoyed high prosperity, 
under the guidance of his early guardian, the higli-priest Jehoiada. 
Ilis reign began, as wo have seen, with the destruction of the idols, 
and (he remnval of the covenant of Jehovah; but the people still 
worshipjx'd in the high-places.** In conjunction with Jelioiada, 
Joash und(.TtcH)k the rcj)j\ration of tlic Temple, which had not only 
been plunderiHi of its vessels for the service of Baal, but injured in 
its fabric, during the reign of Athaliah. The king’s zeal was not 
satisfied with the j>rogrcss made by Jehoiada and the priests in 
using the free contrilmtions of the {icople, and there seems even to bo 
a charge of ixoiilatiou against the Levites. So the king constructed 
the first “ money-box ” in the well-known form of a chest with a 
liole in the lid, which was placed at the gate of the Temple for offer¬ 
ings, and each day its contents were counted by the king’s officers 
and handed over at once to the artificers, ihiis was done in the 
twenty-third year of Joash: the repairs of the Temple were soon 
finished, and there was enough money left to provide vessels for the 
service of the sanctuary. The money brought for trespass and sin 
offerings belonged io the ]u‘iests.** 0 


^ 2 K. xiii. 1>7, 22: comp. Amos i. 3 . 

*• 2 K. xiil. 5, *22-24, xiv. 25, 27. 

® HC. S41-S39. 

10 « 01 - of Jehovah." The 

abbreviated fonu is used in CArontpfes; 
uiid vve keep it us u couvenlent dlstinctioa 


from Jehoash, kiog of IsraoL 
n Chap. .\X11I. $ 15. 

>>u.c. S78-S39: 2 K. xii. 1; 2 C^Toa 
xxlv. U 
13 2 K. idl. 2,3. 

n 2 K. xii. 4>1$; 2 Chion. sxlv. 4-lA. 
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The order of the Temple service was maintained during the life of 
Jehoiatla, the high-priest, who died at the age of 130, and w.'is 
buried among the kings, for his services to the house of God.** A 
most iinhap[)y change ensued. Tlie princes of Judali, who had 
doubtless been jealous of the high-priest’s unbounded iiiiluence, seem 
to have persuaded the king that it was time to bo liis own master; 
and the first use that he and tliey made of this new liberty was to 
neglect the house of Jehov.ah, and to serve groves and idols.*® But 
not without warning and remonstrance. At this point of the history 
occurs that remarkable passage which intrcwluccs the line of pre;jdicts 
whose writings remain to tjs, and who began to appear about this 
time, Elisha being still alive;—“Yet hPe sent prophets unto them, 
to bring them again unto Jehovah ; and they testific<i against them: 
but they would not give enr.”*'^ Nay more, by adding to their sins 
the* blo^ of that martyr,<'w'hom Christ names with “righteous 
Abel ”—both victims to the passion that knows the truth and hates 
it,—they made themselves a ty^)e of the generation that slew the 
Lord. The Spirit of Jehovah came upon Zechjiriah the son of 
Jehoiada, and probably high-priest, who told them that they could 
not prosj^er, because they had forsaken God; and even in the court 
of the sanctuary, which they were jx^haps attempting to profane by 
a sacrifice to Baal, they stoned him to death, by the king’s order, 
between the Temple and the altar. This was the very space within 
which Jojisb had been guarded by Jehoiada and his line of Levites; 
and the narrative lays stress on the king’s ingratitude to the son 
the man who had saved his life. The dying cry of Zechariah, 
“Jehovah look upon it, and require it,” never ceases to echo througli 
the annals of the Jews, till they “ filled up the measure of their 
fathers ” by invoking the guilt of Christ’s blood upon their heads. 
Meanwhile it found an immediate response in the calamities of the 
last years of Joash.** 

Hazacl, tlie king of Syria, had overrun the trans-jovdanic pi ovince.s 
of Israel during the disastrous reign of Jehoahaz, which Ix'gari about 
the time that Joash firiislied the restoration of the I’emple, and was 


w 2 ChroD. xxiv. 16, 16.< The common 
chronology places hia death at b.o. 850, 
and, as the sobscquent events show, It 
must have been some time be fore 841 or 
840, when Hazaet died. This would make 
him a1x>ut nlnoty-tlve at tha time of the 
i(; itrrection against A thaiiah. Those who 
coD&ider this incredible have suggested 
i-mendat:ons which reduce the number to 
103 or even eigbty^three (Lord Arthur 
Ilervey, 6enwl(tyif.t of wr Lord, p. 304; 
and ln(t. iff Biblt, ait. Jehoiada). 

»•' 2 (Jhronu xxiv, 17,18 
2 (Jbron. xxiv. 19, Joxaii was pro¬ 
bably the earUcat of the extant prophets; 


but there is great uncertainty as to the king 
of Nineveh to whom he w^as sent. Some 
supiKMe it was Adrammclech 11. (aliout 
a<;. 840), others Pul, as late as b.c. 760. 
Hut he certainly prophesied under or 
before Jentboiun II., B.O. S25-7S4 (I K. 
xiv. 25), JoKi, who prophesied in Judah, 
has been place<l as early as the reign of 
•loasb; but the majority of critics place 
him under Usziah. 

» 2 Cliron. xxiv. 20-22; Matt. xxilL 32, 
35, where the words "son of Barachlas'' 
are a manifest interpolation, from a coor 
fusion with the prophet Zechariab, tbe son 
oi Derecbloh. 
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now drawing to a close. After a campaign against the Philistines, 
Hazael marched towawis Jerusalem. His small force defeated the 
whole host of Judah; and the princes, who had seduced Joash into 
idolatry, wore either killed in the battle, or given up to Ilazaol and 
put to death, as the ransom of the peoide from massacre. Jerusalem 
itself was only saved from the horrors of a sack by the surrender of 
all the consecrated vessels and treasures, both of the Temple and the 
king’s palace. Thus, within a year of the murder of Zechariah, 
“they executed judgment uix)n Joiish.”*® Scamely had the Syrians 
relir^ leaving Joash grievously ill in the fortress of Millo, whether 
from a wound or from voxatjon £for the cause is not stated), than he 
was slain in his be<l by two of his servants, of Ammonite and 
kloahite extraction, at the age of forty-seven. Thus ended a reign 
tliat had promised to restore the purity David’s kingdom. Johsh 
was buried with his fathers in the city of David, an<l was succeeded 
by his son Amaziah. lie died in the same year as Jclioahaz, king 
of Israel.^ 

And now it seemed as if God had sufficiently punished the 
personal faults of the first kings of both the restored monarchies; for 
a new era of prosperity began for Israel and Judah, under Jehoash 
and Amaziah, the histories of whose reigns are closely interwoven. 

§ 3. Jkhoash (or Joash),** the twelfth king of Israel, and the 
third of the line of Jehu, began to reign, in conjniiction with liis 
father Jehoahaz, in the thirty-seventh year of Jtjash, king of Judah 
(b.c. 841), and alone two years later (n.c. 839) : his entire reign lasted 
sixteen years.** There is an apparent discrepancy between liis 
character and his actions. It w-ould seem as if the calf-worship of 
J(jrolxvira had become so inveterate iu Israel, that a king who 
practised it might yet be chosen as a deliverer from foreign oppres¬ 
sion if ho did not servo Baal; or it may be that God wille<l to give 
Isnud a final opportunity of restoration, irrespective of the character 
of the king, “ and would not destroy them, neitlier cast he them from 
his presence as We find Jehoash received with favour when 

ho visited Elisha upon his deatli-bed, and lie mourned over him in 
his own words when he lost Elijah, “ O my fatlisr! my father! the 
chariot of Israel, and the horsemen thercx)f)” The prophet assured 
him of victory over the Syrians by significant actions. Ho bade him 
shoot an arrow from the o|X3n window towards Syria, and himself 
laid his bands with the king’s upon the bow, as if to give divine, 
power to the shot, w’hich ho called “the an'ow of Jehovah’s deliver¬ 
ance from the Syrians,” who were to be smitten in Aphek. Then he 

»About B.C. 840 : a K xli. 17. 18 ; | ^ Soo note to ^ a ac. 841-825. 

2 Chron. xxlv. 23, 24. i ** 2 K. xUi. 10; oomp. xlt 1, xlv. 1. 

* ».a 830: 2 K. xll. 10-21; 2 Cliron. * ® 2 K. xiii. 23: comp. ver. 5, and xir 
xxlv. 25-27. 27. 
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bade the king strike the ground with the arrows. The three strokes 
signified three victories j and the prophet was angry with the king 
for not striking five or six times, as he would then have consumed 
them utterly. The whole was a parable of the co-operation of 
human effort with the divine counsels. It was fulfilled by three 
great victories, which Jelioash gained over Ikjnhadad HI., the son of 
Hazsael, and by which he recovered tlie cities which Hazael had 
taken from his father. Meanwhile Elisha died, and a last miracle 
was wrought by his remains. A man was about to be buried in the 
same rock in which the prophet’s sepulchre was hewn, whff*? the 
boarers were alarmed by the approach of one of the predatory bands 
of Moabites that now infested Israel. They thrust the body hastily 
into the first oi^en tomb in the face of the rock. It was that of 
Elisha, and upon touchingj^his remains, the dead man came to life, 
and stood upon his feet. All those events happened in the early 
years of Jehoash. The other great event of his reign was the con¬ 
quest of Jerusalem, which is related under the reign of Amaziah. 
lie died and w'as buried in tbe royal sepulchre at Samaria, and was 
succeeded by his son, Jeroboam IL, the greatest king of Israel.®* 

§ 4. Amaztah, the ninth king of Judah, was twenty-live years old 
when he succeeded his father Joash, in the second year of Jehoash, 
king of Israel, and he reigned twenty-nine years at Jerusalem.®* 
His mother was Jehoaddan of Jerusalem. His was a mixed cha¬ 
racter, like his father’s:—“ he did that which was right in the sight 
of Jehovah, but not with a perfect heart ”—“ not like David his 
father;” and the people still sacrificed in the high places.*® Ho 
put his father’s murderers to death, but spared their children, in 
obedience to the law of Moses; an act of clemency which is recorded 
probably because it was then unusual.*^ lie prepircd a great expe¬ 
dition for the recovery of Edom, which had revolttnl from Jehoram. 
To the whole force of Judah and Benjamin, numbering 300,000 
warriors of twenty years old and upwards, he added 100,000 picked 
men of Israel, whom he hired for 100 talents of silver. But, at the 
command of a prophet, he dismissed these mercenaries, who returned 
in anger, and sackri several of the cities of Judah. Meanwhile 
Amaziah advanced into the " Valley of Salt ” (the Ghor) south of 
the Dead Sea, and there defeated the Edomites, with the slaughter 
of 10,000 men. 10,000 more were dashed to pieces from the 
. rocks of Sela (Petra), the Idumcean capital, which Amaziah took, 
and called Joktheei (i-’owessmn. of God). To assert tbe more 
strikingly his dominion over the country, Amaziah sacrificed to the 
idols of Mount Scir; and he silenced the rcjiroof of a prophet with 

»* 2IC Xltt. 10-2S. » n.c. 839-810: 2 K. xfv. 1. 2; 2 Chron. xxv. 1. 

M 2 K. xiv. 3,4; 2 CSiroD. xxv. 2. ^ 2 K. xiv. 3.6; 2 Chron. xxv. 1-4. 
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threats and with the taunt, “ Art thou made of the king’s counsel ?” 

“ I know,” rejoined the prophet, “ that God hath determined to 
destroy theeand misfortune filled up the rest of Amaziah’s reign. 
Whether urged on hy arroganc(5, or provoked by the conduct of the 
diahanded mercenaries, he sent a challenge to the king of Israel. 
Jehoash replied by a jjarable:—^“A thistle in Mount Lebanon 
deinaiided the daughter of the cedar in marriage; but a wild beast 
iiiat was passing by trotl on the thistle and crushed it: let not the 
king of Judah boast because ho had smitten Edom, but stiiy quietly 
at lest ho and Judah should perish together.” Ainaziah per¬ 

sisted, and the armies rnel^ at^Beth-shemesh. Judah was utterly 
defeated, and Amaziah taken prisoner. Jelioash led him in triumph 
to Jerusalem, the north wall of which he broke down, from the gate 
of Ephraim to tlie corner gate, a spacq^of 400 cubits; and hawng 
taken all the treasures of the ’J’cmple and the palace, besides 
hostages, he returned to Samaria,^ where he died not long after. 
Amaziah survived Jehoash fifteen years, seemingly of continued 
declension; till his government became so hateful, that he had to fly 
for his life from a conspiracy formed against him at Jerusalem. He 
was overtaken and killed at Ijachish. His body was Iwrne back by 
horses to Jonisalein, and buried with thu kings. He was succeeded 
by his son, Uzziah (misnamed Azariah).** 

§ 5. Jeroboam IL, the thirteenth king of Israel, and the fourth of 
the house of Jehu, succetHied his father Jehoash in the fifteenth year 
of Amaziah, and reigned forty-one years at Samaria.®® His reign is 
by far. the most prosperous in the annals of Israel. To him even 
more than to his father is the statement applied that, in Israel’s 
decline, God gave them a saviour, in remembrance of His covenant 
with their fathers; though he also followed the sins of Jeroboam, the 
son of Nebat. He not only recovcrwl from Syria the whole district 
cast of the Jordan, from Hamath to the Dead Sea, and reconquered 
Ammon and Moab, but he attacked Damascus itself, and if lie did 
not actually take the city, ho regained a large part of its territory 
for Israel.*^ The apparent ease of these conquests may be explained 
by the sufferings of Syria from the constant^attacks of the great 
Assyrian empire, now at the height of its power. The same prophet 
who had predicted the recovery of the cities of Gilead and Bashan 
from Syria, Jonah, the son of Amittai, of Gath-hepher,*® was sent 
by God to the groat city of Nineveh. There is no more strikinn^ 
piyxif of the moral grandeur of the religion of Jehovah than this 
mission of a solitary prophet from the petty kingdom of Israel to 
warn the great monarch of Western Asia that he and his city should 

» About B.C. 82«: a K. XIV. 8-14; » ac. 825-784; 2 K. xiv. 33. 

1 Gm>ii. XXV. 17-24. 2 K. xiv. 23-29. 

2 K, xiv. 17-21; 2 Chron. xxv. 25-28. ^ 2 IC. xlv. 25. 
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perish, unless they repented before God. The brevity of the nar¬ 
rative leaves us in doubt whether the repentance requir^ bad respect 
to the vices which corrupt a gr(?at and luxurious city, or to some 
specific evil. We can hardly supjx)se that it was the idolatry, which 
bad long been a part of their national customs, aii<l which was cer¬ 
tainly not abandoned in consequence of Jonah’s preaching, that 
incurred the threat of immediate destruction of this pai’ticular time. 
Looking at the recent inroads of Assyria upon Syria, nothing seems 
more probable than tliat Israel would be next attacked; and having 
r^ard to the refkeated statements of God’s forbearance with IsiCfi at 
this crisis, when ** Jehovah said not that Jie would blot out the name 
of Israel from under heaven”*®—“He would not destroy them, 
neither cast he them from His presence as yet”—the mission of 
Jbnch might well be to bid^-the king of Aasyria desist from such an 
enterprise. In its moral aspect it would then he analogous to the 
mission of Moses to i’haraoli—“ Touch not mine anointed, and do 
my pcfople no harm; ” and the rcpcntaiice of the king of Assyria 
would not a religious reformation, of which history gi ves no evi¬ 
dence, but the abandonment of a purpose which displeased a divinity 
w^hom he hiid learnt to reverence, whether as the supremo deity or 
as the God of Israel: in one word, he yielded on the very point on 
which Pharaoh hardened his heart and said, “ I know not Jehovah.” 
This view strengthens, instead of weakening, the deepen meaning of 
the transaction, as pointed by our Saviour:—“ The men of Nineveh 
repented at the preaching of Jonas; ”—though they were heathens, 
and only saw in him the messenger of an “ unknown God,” they 
believed his word, and yielded to his demands as God’s:—“ hut a 
greater than Jonas is here:” you, as Jews, know me to be the 
Messiah spoken of by the prophets, and yet you resist God in 
resisting me I 

As to the motive of Jonah’s reluctance to undertake the mission, 
and his disappointment at its result, which some, have ascribed to 
his j^lousy of Nineveh as a future enemy to Israel, surely that 
would have spurred his zeal to denounce her destruction, so that the 
two parts of the expk-nation hardly cohere. The popular view seems 
truer, that his feelings were personal in both casi^s: in the first, “ tlie 
fear of man;” in the second, displeasure at his prediction having 
seemed to fail, as is clearly implied by himself.*^ The story itseli\ 

recorded in the short book which bears the prophet’s name, is too 
lamiliar to need repeating. The narrative is simple and consistent: 
its trutli is endorsed by the express testimony of our Saviour;*® and 
the objections simply resolve themselves into a disbelief in miracles 
atalL One needless difficulty has been raised by the use of the 

® 2 K. xttL 2Si xiv. 2l» •* Jormh iv. 1-3. 

» Matt xii. 39-41, xvi. 4; Luke 3d. 20-32, 
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word “ whale ” in our version of the New Testament in place of the 
“great fish,” as it is correctly given in the Old;®® and then the 
climate of the Mediterranean and the anatomy of the whale are 
triumphantly appealed to in disproof of the whole story. But 
idolatry itself hears witness, in the worship of Dagon, to the fact, 
which naturalists have proved, that there are shar^ in the Medi¬ 
terranean quite capable of swallowing a man whole. On the other 
hand, we find incidental allusions which no impostor would have 
dared to insert. The prophet’s three days’ journey through the 
cit^ is not only now known to 1)0 consistent with the vast area 
covered by the scattered hoaise^ and gardens of the great cities of the 
East, but has been confirmed by the spaco over which the remains 
of Nineveh extend: and the vast population implied by its 600,000 
pt^rsons of tender years has several ^larallels both in ancient and 
modern Asia. The prophetic character of the hook, though its form 
is narrative, is seen in the use made of it by our Lord, as an example 
of repentance in a heathen nation, and a sign of His own three days’ 
abode in the earth. Nay “the sign of the prophet Jonas” must 
have been, even without an interpretation, a striking emblem of the 
resurrection, the doctrine of which is clearly implied in one passage 
of Jonah’s “ prayer to God out of the fish’s belly ”:—“ The earth 
with her bars was about me for ever: yet hast thou brought up my 
life from corruption, O Jehovah, my God.”®* 

Jeroboam II. died in b.c. 784, and was buried with the kings of 
Israel, and we are told, according to the usual formula, that “ Zacha- 
RXAii his son reigned irt^is stead,”®*—the fourteenth king of Israel, 
and the fifth and last of the dynasty of Jehu. But a little further 
on it is said that Zachariah began to reign in the thirty-eighth year 
of Azariah (Uzziiih), and reigned six mouths in Samaria.®' Since 
the forty-one years of Jeroboam expire in the twenty-seventh year 
of Uzziah, there must either have been, as Ussher supposes, an in¬ 
terregnum of eleven years, or there must be some error in the 
numbers. An interregnum is scarcely credible during the lifetime 
of a king of whose exile and captivity we hoar nothing; and the first 
text seems clearly to imply Zachariah’s immffiiate succession to his 
father. The other explanation involves the correction of the numb rs 
in the second text by reading twenty-eight for thirty-eight, and ten 
years and six months for six months; or else the prolongation of 
Jeroboam’s reign for ten years and six months, in which case 
forty-one years of his reign will not require alteration, for Zachariali 
may have been associated with him at the end of the forty-one 
years, in b.c. 784, while his separate reign of six months would fall 
in B.c. 773. This view is sujqxjrtcd by, and tends to remove a diffi* 

" Jonah i. ] 7; Matt. x!l. 40. ^ Jonah Uf. 3. *> Jonah It. 11. 

*> Jonah U. 6. 2 K. xlv. 89. « a K. xv. 8. 
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culty from, the title of the prophecies of Hosea, which places the 
prophet “ in the days of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kiii^ 
of Judah, and in the days of Jerohmm., the son of Joash, king of* 
Israel.” Now from the Imt year of Jerolwam (u.c. 784) to the first 
of Hezekiah (b.c. 726) is close u|x>n sixty years, and if we add at 
each end a sufficient time to make the prophet flourish under each 
of these kings, the result is hardly credible; but the addition of ten 
or eleven years to Jeroboam’s reign brings it within the compass of 
probability, and accounts for the omission of Zachariah’s name. 

Of Zachariah himself we are only told that he walked, lik^^is 
fathers, in the sins of Jeroboam, the sun of.Nebat. He died the victim 
to a conspiracy by Shallnm, the son of Jabesh, who usurped the 
crown in the thirty-ninth year of Uzziah.'*^ Thus ended the dy- 
nastj' of Jehu, having lasted 111 years; and the x>romisc was ful¬ 
filled that his descendants should reign to the fourth generation; 
and so also was the prophecy of Amos against Jeroboam. A civil 
war now ensued, as in the time of Omri. 

Shali.um, the fifteenth king of Israel, had enjoyed his usurpation 
only a month when he was overthrown and killed, like Zimri, by 
another competitor, Menahem the son of Gadi, who marched from 
Tirzali and took Samaria. It seems probable that, like Omri, 
Menahem was a general of the murdered king. Another incident of 
the civil war was the sack of Tiphaah, a city wliich refused to open 
its gates to Menahem, with the most horrid cruelties of war.^^ 

§ 6. Mesahem, the sixteenth king of Israel, and his son Peka- 
HiAU, the seventeenth king, compose the fifth dynasty; which lasted 
only twelve years. Of these, Menahem began to reign in the thirty- 
ninth year of Uzziah, and reigned ten years,^ with the chaj-acter 
which now becomes a formula, “ho departed not all his days 
from the sins of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat.”*® The great point 
of interest in his reign is the first direct attack ujxjn Israel by 
the Assyrians, a presage of the catastrophe which was finished fifty 
years later. Tlie steps of the process have often been repeated in 
history. The first danger is averted by a bribe, which only serves 
as a temptation to i^w aggression. Each new attack leaves the 
doomed state weaker and weaker, till it is reduced to tribute; and at 
last a despairing effort to shake off the yoke brings down destruction. 
The king of Assyria, who began the attack on Israel under Menahem, 
^ named Pvl, and is the first Assyrian king mentioned in Scrip¬ 
ture." But there are indications that this was not the first contact 

iMJ. 3: 3 K. XV, 8*13. Ki.ther pofntB fd some unknown place near 

^ 2 K. xr. 13*1A. If this be ThapHacus Tinsah. 
on the liupbrat^ the oonqueete of Je* « b.c. 7T2-761. <®2 K. xv. 17, is. 

boaah In the north<^sC must bare been ^ 2 K. xv. 13, 20; LXX. 

kept by Ms succeraors. Bat the omtext 
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between Assyria and the kingdoms of Palestine. We have seen that 
Jehu appears as a tributary on the black obelisk of Shalmaneser 1.; 
and it would seem that Menahcm had neglected to apply to the king 
of Assyrm for the usual ** confirmation of his kingdom.” Menahem 
submitted, and paid Pul 1000 talents of silver, as the price of his 
confirnjation, which he exacted by a forced contribution of fifty 
shekels apiece from the rich men of Israel."*® The name of tho 
king, who is supposed .to corresixmd to Pul, is read on the Assyrian 
monuments (though very doubtfully) as Vul-lush or Iva-lush. He 
rei^lfed at Calah (Nimrud) from aWit b.c. 800 to b.c. 750: warred 
against Syria, and took l)aipas(;us: received tribute from the Medes, 
Armenians, Phoenicians, Sftmaritam*^ Damascenes, Philistines, and 
Edomites; and was the last of the older dynasty of Assyrian kings. 
Ills successor, Tiglath-pilescr, was an ^usurper. Menahem’s liame 
appears on an obelisk of the latter, perhaps by mistake.® 

Pkkahiah, tbo son of Menahem, was killed, after a reign of only 
two years,** by Pekaii, the son of llemaliah, and the eighteenth 
king of Israel, whose reign of twenty years is closely interwoven 
with the history of Judah. His league with Ilezin, king of Syria* 
against Judah, and the consequent destruction of tho kingdom of 
Damascus, and captivity of a large i>art of Isi*ael, are related under 
the reign of Ahaz (§ 8). He w'as put to death by Hoshea, who suc¬ 
ceeded him as the last king of Israel (§ 10). 

To this period of Jerolwam II. and his successors belong the pro¬ 
phets Amos and Hpsea, whose writings aid us in filling up the brief 
narrative of Kings by the light they throw on the internal condition 
of the state; the prevalence of idolatry; the maintenance of " the 
king’s sanctuary ” at Bethel, under its priest Amaziah, who tried to 
silence Amos; and the almost universal drunkenness, licentiousness, 
and oppression. ► 

Amos prophesied tho judgments of God upon the surrounding 
nations, and upon Israel itself; and in particular tho destruction of 
tho house of Jeroboam by the sword, and the captivity of the 
people. Amaziah accused him of conspiring against Jeroboam, and 
bade him to betake himself to Judah, his nati^ country; but he did 
not shrink from predicting the full restoration of the house of David, 
while he promised the ultimate return of Israel from captivity, and 
their final establishment in their land. His probable date Is about 
tho middle of Jeroboam’s reign.®® ^ 

This lu Mr. RawUnson's Inference from ^ They apfK'ar under the name of Beth- 

a K. XV. 19; and ho also infers from tlie KhumH (f/uuM Own'), 
similar phrase in 2 xiv. 5, that Amaalah ^ BawiinsMi in BUt. art. Pul, and 

stood in the lite relation to Assyria. It is i^ecluret for 1S69, p^ 1S3. 

highly probable that both tdtigdoms woald ac. t6l«769 : 2 K. xv. 23^36. 

loaguo with Assyria against Syria. ' ^ a.c. 769*739 : 2 K. 27*31. 

<» 2 K. XV. 17-22. 
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Tlio proiihecicis of Hosea are addressed almost equally to Israel 
and Judah, whoso dissensions are deeply deplored, their captivity 
tbretoid, and their final restoration promised. With respect to 
Israel, we arc especially stnick hy the same tone of affectionate, nay 
agonizing forbeamnee, which wo have had occasion to notice re¬ 
peatedly in the saci’od narrative of the period. Like a father in the 
last struggle of nature against necessity, Jehovah dwells upon the 
good |X)iuts in the character of Ephraim, the lieir of Jacob’s favourite 
son, before Ho will cejusent to cast him off as incorrigible, and the 
same spirit is shown to Judah :—** O Ephraim, what shall I do^lnto 
thee ? O Judah, wliat shall I do unto^thep ? for your goodness is as a 
morning cloud, and as the early dew it goeth away.” ^ “ How shall 
I give thee up, Ephraim ? how shall I deliver thee, Israel ? How 
shall I make thee as Admah how shall I set thee os Zclx)im Mine 
heart is turned within me; mj" repentings are kindled together.” 

§ 7. UzziAH, the tenth king of J udah, was set on the throne by the 
people, after the murder of his father Aniaziah, in the twenty-seventh 
year of Jeroboam II. He was then sixteen years old, and reigned 
for the long yKiriod of fifty-two years. His moth<*r was Jccholiah 
of JerusalemHe was contemjwrary with nearly half the reign of 
Jeroboam IL, with Zacbariah, Shallum, Meuahem, and Pekahiah, 
and the last ycai' of his reign was the first of Pekah’s. He wiis one 
of the ablest of the kings of Judah, serving Jehovah and enjoying 
unbroken, j^osiwrity, till ho profaned the temple; though still tho 
high places were not removed. Like his grandfather Joash in 
relation to Jehoiada, he was at first under tho influence of Zechariah, 
a prophet “ who had understanding in the visions of .God.”®^ Ho 
began his reign hy recovering and rebuilding Eloth (iElana: 

the old jxirb of Solomon and Jehoshaphat, at the eastern 
head of the lied Sea.®* His successful wars restored Judah nearly to 
tho power she had possessed under the latter king. He received 
tribute from Ammon, and subdued the Philistines, razing the 
fortifications of Gbith and Ashdod and building fortresses throughout 
their country. The Arabs of the southern desert, whom wo have 
seen, with the Philistittes, first as tributaries and then as enemies of 
Judah, were retluced to the former condition. Towers were built 
and wells were dug, both in the maritime plain (She/elah) and tho 
Idumsean desert (AmtoA), for the king’s numerous flocks; and he 
husbandmen and vinedressers in the plains about Carmel (in 

«« Hoflm vi. 4. 2 Chron. xxvi IT. 

Cities of the plain destroyed wlUi ^ 2 Chron. xxvi. 4. 5. This Zecharlalt 
Sodom and Qomorrha, Hosea xi. 8,2. must of course nut be confounded with the 

^ B.c‘. 8t0'753; 2 Chron. xxvL 1-3; 2 K. | priest martyred under Joash, nor wiUi the 
xlv. 21. XV. 1, % The namd given Co him j prophet whose book Is extant, and who 
in Kings. Azariah, arises probably ftom a \ prophesied after the Captivity, 
omfusiun with the high*prlest Asarlah, j 2 K. xiv. 22; 2 Chron. xxvl. 2. 
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the south) and in the mountains. While thus improving the re¬ 
sources of his country, Uzziah made preparations for its defence, 
whether agmnat Israel, Syria, or Assyria. He repaired the wall of 
Jerusalem, which had been broken down after his father’s defeat by 
Jchooah, building towers at the comer gate, and tho valley gate, 
and the angle of the wall. He armed tho fortifications wth newly- 
invcntcd military engines, the first of which we read in Jewish 
history, like tho balista and catapult, for shooting arrows and great 
stones. He kept on foot an aimy of 307,500 men “ that made war 
witMtnighty power,” under 2600 captains, “the chief of the fathers 
of tlie miglity men of valour,” with Hananiah as commander-in¬ 
chief. They went forth to war by bands, the roll of which was 
kept by the king’s scribe, Jeicl, and the ruler of his house, 
Maaseiah. By the care of Uzziah, all soldiers were armed^vith 
spears and shields, helmets and coats of mail, lx)ws and slings. 
“ Ajid his name spread far abroad, for he was marvellously helped, 
till ho was strong.”®® But, deprived probably of the counsel of 
Zechariah, ho could not bear his prosperity. In his arrogance, he 
claimed the functions of the priests; not those which we have seen 
always exercised by judges and kings, of offering burnt sacrifices, 
but those which l^longed exclusively to the sons of Aaron. He 
entered into the Holy Place to burn incense on the golden altar. 
Ho was followed by the high-priest Azariah, with eighty of the 
most courageous of the priests, prcpired to resist the profanation by 
force. Tho high-priest reproved the king with all the boldness of 
his office, and warned him to leave the sanctuary, predicting that 
dishonour would befall him. What reply or deed Uzziah meditated 
in his rage, wo are not told ; but, as he stood, censer in hand, there 
rose with tho flush of anger to his forehead the spot of leprosy, 
the sign of his exclusion even from the court of the house of God. 
When tho priests saw it, they thrust him out; nay, he himself was 
so struck with the judgment, that he hastened from the sanctuary. 
He remained a leper to the day of his death, secluded in a separate 
house, according to the directions of the law, while the government 
was committed to his son, Jotham. When^he died, he was not 
received into tho sepulchre of the kings, but buried in a field 
attached to it.®® His life was written by the prophet Isaiah, as well 
as in the Chronicles of Judah. 

JoTHAM, the eleventh king of Judah, was twenty-five years old 
when he succeeded his father Uzziah, in the second year of Pekff 
king of Israel, and he reigned sixteen years at Jerusalem,®^ having 
been previously regent about seven years. His mother was Jeru- 
shah, tho daughter of Zadok. He was one of the most pious and 

» a Cbron. xxvl. i-i6. « 3 K. xv. 6-t ; 3 CSiron. xxvi. is-as. The date of 

Uzziab’e leprosy is placed by Usshcr about tSS. B.G. 76s-)43. 
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wrote shortly after the death of Alesatider 
the llreat. As ((itoted by Josephus 
Ap. 22), he says, that *' In Jerut^leui tf)- 
wartls the middle of the city is a stone 
walled enclosure about 500 feet in length 
(tl>s TrtvTairAt^dpoc)* 100 cubits in wiiith, 
with double gates,” in which he describes 
the Temple as being situated. ; 

The lost dimension is exactly what is 
obtained by doubling the width of the j 
Tabernacle enclosure as applied to Solo- • 
mon’s Temple (see p. 410), and may there¬ 
fore lie acceptcHl as tolerably certain, but 
the 500 feet in length exceeds anything wo 
luive yet reachwl by 2oo feet. It may be 
that at this age it was found neccss^try to ] 
add a c<)urt for the women or the OentiU's, 
a sort of Narthox or Galilee for tho.se wi»o | 
could no^ entf,‘r the Temple. Jf this, o|j i 
those together, were 100 cubits square, it | 
would make up the •* nearly 5 plothra ” itf | 
our author. Hccattuus also montious that 
the altar was 20 cubits square and 10 high. ; 
And although he mentions the Temple it- ! 
self, he unfoiiainately docs not supply us 
with any dimensions. 

the.se dimensioti-s we gather, that if 
“the Priests and Levites and fCldors of 
families were disconsolate at seeing how 
much more sumptuous the old Temple was ! 
than the one which on account of thc-ir 
poverty they had Just been able to erect ” : 
(Fizr. ill. 12; J<is*jplu AH. xi. 4, $ 2), it cer- ; 
Caifily was not because it wjw smaller, as 
almost every <llnu*nsiuu had btsen increased . 
one-third; but it may have b<;s;n that the ! 
carving and the gold, and other ornaments ! 
of Solomon's Temple far surpassed this, and 
the pillars of the iK>rtico and the veils may 
all been far more splendid, so also 

pvobS^ were the vt^els; and all this is 
wdiat a Jew w'ould mourn over far more 
than mere architectural splendour. 

(B.) THE GREAT SYXAGfXJUE. 

AocxiRDCNG tt> the traditions of |^abbinic 1 
mrllerii, a great GOom*.il was appointed on • 
the return of the Jews fi'(.>m Babylon, to re¬ 


organise the religious life of the people. It 
consisted of 12U mt!mb.?rs, who were known 
as the men of the Great Synagogue, tlie 
successors of the prophets; themselves, in 
their turn, succetxled by scrib s prominent 
individually as teachers. Ezra was recog- 
ni-sed OS president. Among the otJier mem¬ 
bers, in part together, in part auccsssivoly, 
were Jo.shua the high-prie&t, Zerubbabel, 
and their companiorwi, l.>anicl and the three 
“children,” tli- prophets K.iggai.Zechariah, 
Malachi, tlie rulers Mchcmiah and Morde- 
cai. 'fhelr aim was to restore again tha 
crovn, or glory of Israel, t.e. to reinstate In 
its majesty the name of God a.s Great, 
Miglity, Terrible (Dout. vii. 21, x. 17; Neh. 
1. ix. 32 ; Jer. xx.xil. 18 ; iJaii. ix. 4). To 
this end they collected all the Siicrtd 
writings of formi-r ag.^s and their own, and 
(50 completed the Canon of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. Tli-.'ir work includini the revision 
of the text, and this was settled by the in¬ 
troduction of the vowel points, which have 
been handed down to us by the Masorctic 
editor(5, T’hey instituted the fe.atit of Purlin. 
Tliey orgfmiscd the ril ualof the sjniagogue. 
Their dtHjrt^sjs were quoted afterwards as 
thrjse of the elders (the nfietrPuTepoi. of Mark 
vii. 3, the apx«uot of Matt. v. 21, 27, 33), 
the Dibri SOphirim ( =•- words of the 
scribes), which were of more authority than 
th • Law itself. 

M iich of this is evidently niicertiiln. The 
absence; of any historical mention of such 
n body, not only in the Old Tj'stament and 
the Apocrypha, b»tt in J<).sephua and Philo, 
has led some critics ter reject the whole 
statement as a Rabbinic invention, resting 
on no other foundution than the existence, 
alter the exile, of a Sanhedrim of 71 or 
72 meinbersi, c)uvrg(;d with supreme exe¬ 
cutive funct!on.s. The narrative of Neb, 
viil. 13 cbjarly implies the existence of a 
body of men acting as counsellors under 
the pr •sidency of Ezra, nrnl t.h.’Se may have 
been an av»€‘mbly of delegates from all pro¬ 
vincial synagogues—a synod (to use the 
terminology of a lat^T time) of the National 
Churclv 
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in that exalted style of pregnant meaning, which has given Isaiah 
the name of “the evangelic prophet,” these passing wars are 
dignified by the most glowing prophecies of the Messiah’s king¬ 
dom.*® 

It is a melancholy comment ujwn some of the grandest pas¬ 
sages of Scripture, that they seem to have made no lasting im¬ 
pression on the king to whom they were delivered. His persistence 
in sin ensured the continuance of God’s judgments. It would seem 
that Pekah and Rezin retired from Jerusalem by different routes. 
WhSl the latter took from Judah the lately recovered part of Elath 
and gave it to the Edomites, tl^p former returne<l towards Samaria 
with his miserable captives. The dying glory of Israel burns up 
with an expiring flame in the deed of mercy that followed. The 
prophet Oded went out to meet the anijy; reproved them for their 
purpose of enslaving the children of their brethren; and commanded 
them to restore the captives. The appeal touched the heart of the 
princes of the people, and they refused to let the prisoners be 
brought within their borders. The soldiers left them in their hands, 
and arrangements were at once made for their relief. They were fed 
and anointed, clothed and shod from the booty, the feeble were 
placed on asses, and so they were conducted to Jericho and delivered 
to their brethren.** 

The retreat of I’ekah and Rezin gave Ahaz no permanent relief. 
In the words of Isaiah, God liad raised up against him the Syrians 
in front (the East), and the Philistines behind (the West). They 
overran the whole maritime plain (Shefelali) and the highlands that 
border it, taking Bethshemesh, Ajalon, and other cities. The 
Edomites, set free by the Syrians, invaded Judah and carried off 
many captives; while the Syrians and Israelites threatened to return. 
Ahaz now applied for help to TioLATH-pn^ESEn, king of Assyria, 
against Syria aud Israel; declaring himself his vassal, and sending 
him all the treasures that were left in the temple, i^he royal palace, 
and the houses of the princes. The “ Tiger Lord of Asshur ” marched 
first against Damascus, which he took, killing Rezin, and transport¬ 
ing the inhabitants to Kir, as Amos had fc^told,*^ Thus ended 
the great Syrian kingdom of Damascus, after a duration of about 235 
years. Israel was stripped of the whole country east of the Jordan; 
and the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and half Manasseh at length reaped 
the fruit of their hasty desire to have the first settlement in the lan^ 
by being the first who were carried into captivity. Their fate was 
shared by their brethren in Galileo; but the captivity of these north¬ 
ern tribes was only partial.** Ahaz gained little by the intervention 
of his too powerful ally; who, says the narrative “helped him not.” 

“ Is. vit foil, * 2 Chron. xxvlfl. 6-15. ^ About ac. t4 } 2 K. xvi. T-9; 2 Chron. 

xxviil 16-22; Amos i. 4,5. 2 K. xr. 29 ; see below. 
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He went to meet the Assyrian king at Damascus: we know not what 
hard conditions were imposed upon him; but we are told that “ in 
the time of his distress ho trespassed yet more against Jehovah}” 
for he saw at Damascus an altar which incited him 

* God’s altar to disparage, and di&placo 
For one of Syrian mould, whereon to bum 
Ilia odious offerings, and adore the goils 
Whom he had vanquished.” 

Ho sent its pattern to Jerusalem, where TJrijah the high^nest 
prepared an altar of the same form against the king^a retunil^m 
Damascus, when, with a profanity on which Athaliuh even had not 
venUire<l, Ahaz put it in the place of the brazen altar, and com¬ 
manded Urijnh to offer on it all the bumt-offerings and other sacri¬ 
ficed. Superstition led hir*, however, to preserve the brazen altar 
for oracular uses, and he placed it on the north of his great altar. 
The great brass sea of Solomon was dismounted from its supixarting 
oxen, and the la vers from their bases, which were sent to the king 
of Assyria, together with the coverings which had been built for the 
king’s entry to the house and for the shelter of the worshippers on 
the sabbath. The golden vessels of the house of God were cut in 
pieces and sent with the rest; and the sanctuary itself was shut up; 
while idol altars were erected in every corner of Jerusalem, and high 
places in every city of Judah.®® It was not for want of provocation to 
Jehovah, that Judah did not at once share the ca^jUvity of Israel; 
but, for the sake of “ the sure mercies of David ” another respite was 
given, and a new era of godliness throws its light over the reign of 
Hezekiah, amidst all the pressure of invasion and the threats of 
approaching captivity. 

§9. Hezekiah,^ the thirteenth king of Judah, succeeded his 
father Ahaz in the third year of Hoshea, the nineteenth and last 
king of Israel. Ho was twenty-five years old, and reigned twenty- 
nine years at Jerusalem-^ His mother was Abi (or Abijah), the 
daughter of Zechariah. His character is marked by the commenda¬ 
tion which has not been repeated since Jehoshaphat, " He did that 
which was right in sight of Jehovah, twcording to cdl that David 
his father had done** ^ The son of Sirach reckons him, with David 
and Josiah, as the only three kings w:ho did not forsake the law of 
the Most High; ^ and the historian gives him this panegyric,—' 

t He trusted in Jehovah, God of Isniel; so that after him was none 
ko him among all the kings of Judah, nor any that were before 
him.”^* 

* a X. xv{, 10-18} 3 Chroo. xxviiL 23- the uAine!» ffittdydhu, 

25. l».0. 72C-09T. 

“Strongth of (or In) J^Jiovah," like » 3 K. xvlH. 1-3; 3 Cbron. xxlx. 1,3. 

tbo German Gotihard. 'riie uaual form of ^ 12gc1u& xlix. 4. 3 K. xviiL & 
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In the very firat month of his reign>’* ho began the reformation 
of religion by reopening and repairing the doors of the temple, 
which had been closed by Ahaz, and cleansing the sacred edifice. 
Tlie details of the work and of the sacrifices that followed, with the 
exhortations of the king to the priests and Lovites, arc related at 
length in the Chronicles?^ Then follows the account of the great 
Passover (the firet recorded since the time of Joshua), which was 
kept in the second month, for the reason expressly allowed in the 
law, the ceremonial imi>urity lioth of priests and people in the first 
moi#i. Tho king had sent posts through all Isriiel, as well as 
Judah, to invite the people to return to God, that He might rf»turn 
to the remnant who were escaj^bd from the king of Assyria, ajid be 
merciful to those who had been carried captive.’^ The message was 
troate<i with general contempt: still, many came, not only from 
Ephraim and Manasseh, but from the dUstant tribes of IssacharJ^ Ze¬ 
bu hui, and Asher, to unite with their brethren of Judah, to whom 
God had given one heart t6 obey Him. Several of these visitors b(3ing 
still unpurifietl, the paschal lambs were slain by the Levites for the 
peoi)le; and Hezekiah implortjd pardon for those who ate the Pass- 
over otherwise than according to the law, but whose hearts were 
prejxared to seek the God of their fathers. The seven days of tho 
feast w’oro doubtless much intemipted tlirough these causes, as well 
as by the occupation, to which the people zealously ai)plied them¬ 
selves, of destroying the idol altars throughout Jerusalem. By the 
sixuitaneoiis impulse of the W'Orship])crs, tho feast was prolonged to 
fourteen days, amidst such joy as had not been seen in Jerusalem 
since the time of Solomon; and God heard their prayers. Depart¬ 
ing to their homes, they bmke to piwes the idols, cut down tho 
groves, and threw down the high-places and altars, through Ephraim 
and Manasseh, as well as through Judah and Benjamin; while the 
king arranged the service of the; Temple.^* One instance of consum¬ 
mate wisdom, mingled with Hezekiah’s zcml against idolatry, de¬ 
serves to bo especially mentioned. The bnizen serixmfc, which 
Moses Y ad lifted up in the wilderness, had long been an object of wor¬ 
ship, not only as the memorial of a great dc^v^ance, but probably 
in connexion with the serpent-worship prevent in the East. No 


3 Chron. xxlx. 3: this may, however, 
mean the first month of the first ccolesi- 
aatical new year of his rdgiL 
W 2 Cljron. xxix- 

Eminent mo<lom critics see here 
(especially in 2 Chron. xxx, xxxi. l) a 
p)ix)f tluit tills Passover was not kept till 
after the captivity of Israel in tho sixth 
year of 1 Iczeklah. But tho kngaaf^ seems 
rli-iirly to apply to a remnant stU! existing 
a jKojple, whose repentance might yet 


aveit the fate that hart befallen their 
brethren in the east and north. Nor is 
their geupral scorn of the mct>s;igo (xxx. 
10) credible immediately after suc)x|m 
judgment. Nor does tho d(«cripUoD aOU 
correti|wncl to tho utter desolation de¬ 
scribed In 2 K, xvii. See especially the 
mention of the Israelites returning “every 
man to his into tftdr own 

2 Chron. xxx., xxxl 
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r^ard for so curious a relic of their early history prevented Hezekiah 
from breaking it in pieces like any other idol and speaking of it as 
only piece of brass” {Nehushtan)?^ We can well bcdieve that 
tills phrase, was addressed to the scornful men,” certain rulers at 
Jerusalem, probably the old friends and counsellors of Ahaz, of 
whose opposition we leam from Isaiah, the king's great supporter 
and counsellor by the word of Jehovah.®® The head of this party 
was Shebna (probably a foreigner), who seems to liave been 
degraded, at the instance of Xsaiiah^ from the oflice of treasurer to that 
of scribe (or secretary), the former post being conferred on 
the son of Hilkiab.®' 

The reunion of the people in the fhar of God infused now life into 
their national policy. The Philistines, who had made such inroads 
during the last reign, wore beaten back again as far as Gaza, with 
grcal slaughter.® Trusting: in God's protection, Hezekiah even 
ventured to refuse the tribute which his father had paid to the 
king of Assyria. The momentous character of such a step at the 
existing crisis will be seen by turning to the history of the kingdom 
of Israel. If it was taken after the overthrow of Samaria, or even 
after the beginning of the siege, it might seem to have been the 
height of rashness. But it was more truly one of those acts of “ con¬ 
siderate courage,” by which nations are rescued in their extremity; 
and, with prudence on the part of Hoshea, it might have proved the 
salvation of both kingdoms. The revolt may be safely placed about 
the third year of Hezekiah (n.c. 724). 

§ 10. Hosiiea, the son of Elah, the nineteenth and last king of 
the separate kingdom of Israel, had con.spired against Pekah, and 
killed him “ in the twentieth year of Jotham the son of Uzziah,” by 
which we must understand the twentieth year from Jotham’s 
accession, which is the fourth of Ahaz.® But he was not established 
in the kingdom till the twclftliye^r of Ahaz (b.c. 730);®* and there 
is no error in the numlx'.rs, since his seventh y(?ar was the fourth of 
Hezekiah (u.c. 723).® 'I’he best chronologers (as Us.shcr) call the 
intervening nine y«fs an Interregnum, Perhaps they should rather 

regarded as a swuffgle of Hoshea, at the head of a reform party 
against the idolaters rad enemies of Judah, the party to which the 
late king belonged. That such a reform-party existed may be 
inferred from the noble scone, related above, of the restoration of the 
Jewish captives, and from the response made to Hezekiah’s invita- 


2 K. xvlit 4. Soma 0 O« in tiro word 
* pUy Jfakath (a serpeni). It bt corioot 
that tbe brazen serpent la. or waa UU lately, 
^rorAh^pped In the ebur^of St. Atnbroaa 
at Milan, with the belief that it would hiaa 
at Ibv end of the world, 

Jb. xxvUL 14, folL 


41 Ja. xxSL 15>2S} 3 K.xviii. 18. 

4^ 2 K. xvlii. 8. According to Josepliua 
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Gaza, Atit. ix. 13, $ a 
*> ac. 739 : 2 K. XV. 30: comp, (he 
idmilar reckoning In 1 K. xvi. i, 

M 2 Iv. xviL 1. 1® 2 K. Xvttl. 9. 
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tion to the Passover. Its rise may be accounted, for by the earnest 
pleadin)?s of the prophets, and especially of the now king’s namesake, 
Hosca, whose affecting pleas for union cannot have been entirely 
unheeded. The character ascribed to Hoshea agrees with this hypo¬ 
thesis. Though, corrupted by the long prevalence of idolatry and 
wickedness, “ ho did evil in the sight of Jehovah,” the record is 
qualified by the addition—" but not as the kings of Israel that were 
before AVe have seen the freedom with which the ix)8ts of 

liczekiah tniversed his kingdom, ana with wliich the worshipiDcrs 
from^srael went up to Jerusalem; nor do wo read of any opposition 
to their zealous destruction of the idols and altiirs in Ephraim and 
Manasseh. In fine, Hoshea*s rcwolt from Shalmaneser seems to have 
been no less an act of jiatriotism than Hezekiah’s, though not 
proiTiptcxl by such purely religious motives. Hoshea was, in fact, the 
best king in the whole lino from Jerob^fam. 

Nor ought we to be surprised that the final catastrophe came in his 
reign. Speaking humanly, the state was|iast redemption; the utter 
corruption and impenitence of the people are attested by the denun¬ 
ciations of Hosea, and confirmed by their scornful rejection of 
Hezekiah’s call to repentance and union. Even the king was only 
some shades better tlian his predecessors; and it was no partial 
reform that could save and renew the state. ATiewing the case from 
the higher ground taken tliroughout the Scripture history—the 
inseparable connexion between national prosperity or advemity and 
religious obedience or rebellion—we cannot say that it was too late 
for Israel to be saved; as Sodom would have been, if five righteous 
men had been found in her; Jis Nineveh was, when her people 
repented at the preaching of Jonah. They had only forty days of 
grace: Hoshea and his people had three y(‘ars: let us now see how 
they used them. In the third year of Hoshea (b.c. 726) Shal¬ 
maneser, who had succeeded Tiglath-pileser, in B.c. 730 marched 
against Hoshea to enforce payment of the tribute, the refusal of 
which, in the very year of Hezekiah’s accession, is perhaps another 
proof of a common feeling.** The cruelties perpetrated at the storm¬ 
ing of the fortress of Bcth-arbel evidently belon|^'^to this campaign.** 
Hoshea submitted and Ix^camc tributary Assyria. His second 
revolt is morally justified by j>atriotism; and even politically, the 
favourite test of success might not have been wanting, tis we see 
in the case of Hezekiah. But, in the religious point of view, it 
was an utter wrong and failum. Had Hoshea made comn|pl 
cause witli Hezekiah, and thrown himself on the protection of 
Jehovali, we have a right to believe that the tim<« of David 
might have returne-d. But Hoshea took the very coume denounced 

» Hv'bww both names aw Hoshea. w 2 K. xvii. 2. 

2 K. xvii. 3. * Hosea x. 14. 
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by the law of Moses, reliance upon Egypt. The long contest had 
begun between the sovereigns of Egypt and Western Asia for the 
frontier province of Palestine; and both had their j>artisans at the 
court of Samaria. The king of Egypt, who is ciiUod So in the 
Scripture narrative, was either Shebek I., the Sabaco of Herodotus, 
or his son Shebek II., the Scvcchus of Manctho. Ho belonged to 
the warlike xxvth (Ethiopian) dynasty, who opposed the progress 
of Assyria with all their 1‘orce. Hoshca formed a secret league with 
him, and withheld the accustomed tribute from Shalmaneser; who, 
informed of the conspiracy, seized the king of Israel, and shui^nm 
up in prison, where he was bound wdth fetters and tivat(;d mth cruel 
indignity.*® His sudden destructioii iS compared by the prophet 
Hosea to the disappearance of the foam ui^on the water,** The ini- 
jarisonment of Hosliea clearly preceded the siege of Samaria: it may 
be that he was seized on a vi^t to Nineveh for the puriiose of excusing 
his conduct. Shalmaneser thou marched against Israel; and, after 
overrunning the country, laid siege to Samaria in the seventh year 
of Hoshea, the fourth of Hezekiah (i5.c. 723).“ Then followed one of 
those memorable defences, the despairing efforts of dying nations. 
We have no details of the siege; but Isaiah gives a glowing 
description of the miglily instrument of Jehovah smiting like a 
hailstonn the glorious beauty of the city, which towered on its hill 
like a crown of pride, the ,head of the fet valleys of the drunkards of 
Ephraim.*® Its strong |)osition enabled the city to hold out for tlirco 
j'ears, during which we learn from the Assyrian monuments that 
Slialmancser died, and was succeeded by his son Saugon, a change 
not noticed in the Scripture narrative, which,, after the first mention 
of Shalmaneser,®® only speaks of the “ king of Assyria.” The city 
was taken in the ninth year of Hoshea, the sixth of Hezekiah.®® 
Sargon himself records the capture of Samaria in the following 
terms;—“ Samaria I looked at, I cnjitured ” (like Cfesar’s vidi^ 
vici); “ 27,280 men (or families) who dwelt in it I carried away.”®^ 
According to the Scripture narrative, ho carried Israel away into 
Assyria, and placed them in Halah and in Habor by the river of 
Goza a and in the of the Modes.” ®® This deportation of the 
people extended to Sfeiaria and its dependent towns, a region small 
in comparison to the original kingdom of the Ten Tribes. The 
region east of Jordan had already been so treated by 'J’iglatb-piloser; 
who had also carried away the northern tribes, but not to the 
iKpo extent; for a remnant were left, who fornn^tl the nucleus of the 

•>2 K. xvJi 4; Mlcftb V. 1: ii,o. T26, | Sennachorit>; and the name of th« last 

Hosca X, 7, **2 K. xvJi. 6, xvUi. & takes tliero by Mirprise, 

»» Is. xxviii. 1*4. ** 2 K. xvli. 5. b. 0, fil: 2 K. xvii. 6, xviit, 10. 
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mixed ijopulation of the later G alilrb. The cities in the south of 
Kphraim, which had been attached to Judah by conquest, or by the 
bori<i of religion luider Hezekiah, probiibly shared the fortunes of the 
southern kingdom. The removal was of that complete character, 
wliich we have seen in the case of Damascus, and which was fre¬ 
quently practised by the conquerors of Western Asia.®* The process 
is compared to the act of wiping out a dish and turning it upside 
down.” Josephus states that the king of Assyria ** transplanted 
all the people.” These statements, which have the most important 
bea^ifig on tlie national character of the later “ Samaritans,” are con¬ 
firmed in various ways. Not a word is said of any remnant, as in 
the case of the cai)livity of Judah, when ** the poor of the land were 
left to he vinc-dressers and husbandmen nor, if such a remnant 
had been left, could the new population have been so ignorajjt of 
“ the manner of the God of the land,” as to need one of the captive 
priests to be sent from Assyria to teach them to fear Jehovah.**® 
The Ten Trilnis never returned to their land as a distinct people: 
and the contrast between their fate and that of Judah in both these 
points marks the favour of God to the house of David, and to the 
people who never entirely cast off His w^omhip. 

Thus ended the kingdom of Israel, after a duration of just 
255 years,under nineteen kings and seven dynasties, not reckon¬ 
ing among the latter the ephemeral usurpations of Zimri and Shallum. 
The last two of these dynasties perished with their founders, Pekah 
and Uosliea: three, those of Jeroboam, Baasha, and Mehanem, had 
two kings each: the house of Omri numberctl four kings in three 
generations : Jehu’s, the longest of all, reigned for five generations 
from father to son, and all its kings died a natural death, except the 
last, Zachariah. Of the other kings, only Jerolxxani I., Baiislia, Omri, 
Ahaziah, and Mehanem, had the same lot: the rest were slain by 
traitora or in battle, or died in captivity. Their character was even 
worse than their fate. Not one in the whole list is commended 
eitlier for morality or piety: all were idolaters and traitors to 
Jehovah. Even the zeal of Jehu ended in idol-worship, and the 
imtriotisin of Hoshca was marred by disloyaltw^o God. The sacred 
historian concludes their liistory with an inq^essive and affecting 
summary of their sins, in which they were followed by Judah, pro¬ 
voking the anger of Jehovah, till “ He removed them out of his 
sight.” First, “ there was none left but the tribe of Judah only 
but their sins had already caused Jehovah to “rend Israel from tllL 
house of David:” and at,last “Jehovah rejected all the seed of 

M Ab in the case of Samos by the Per- Imago is the more perfect as the people 
sians (Herod, iii. 149), which Is described were not dispersed, 
by the very exproswive words tFayiivev$iv, 2 K. xxl. 13. W Ant, ix. 14, f i. 
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Israel.” But not till He had given them abiimlant invitations to 
return to God by the long line of prophets, the preachers of repent¬ 
ance and reformation. Besides the many whose names arc too often 
forgotten because their writings are not extant, Elijah and Elisha 
shine amidst the darkest night of Israel’s idolatry ; Zechariah, the 
son of Jehoiada, seals his testimony against the apostasy of Judah 
with his martyrdom: and the century before the fall of Samaria is 
glorified by the names of Jonah, Amos, and Hosea in Israel; and 
Joel, Isaiah, and Micah in Judah. 

The end of the kingdom ofTsrael involves two questions of ^g-reat 
interest: the fate of the captives who were carried away, and the 
condition of the country after their"' removal, liespecting the first 
point, we have had the statement of their transplantation to certain 
distjjcts of Assyria and Media, where wc almost lose sight of them. 
jNor is this surprising. The gradual contraction of the limits of the 
Samaritan kingdom suggests, what the inscription of Sargon confimis, 
that the numbers carried captive at last wore far less considerable 
than is commonly supposed. Their absorption in the surrounding 
population would be aided by their long addiction to the practices of 
idolatry ; and the loss of rcwerence for their religion involved the ab- ‘ 
sence of care for the records of their national existence. As they 
furnished no confessors and martyrs, like Daniel and “the three 
children,” so neither did they preserve the genealogies on which Judah 
based the order of the restored commonwealth.^®® But yet their 
traces are not utterly lost. The fact tliat a priest was found among 
them, to teach the Samaritans to fear Jehovah, proves that they 
maintained some form of worship in His name. The Book of 
Tobit j)roserve8 the record of domestic piety among captives of the 
tribe of Naphtbali. The first Jewish exiles, who wore carried away 
by Sennacherib, seem to have been scttleddn the same districts as 
their brethren of Israel, on whom their influence would be salu¬ 
tary ; and, after the great captivity of Judah, it is most interesting 
to see how continually Ezekiel addresses the captives by the name of 
Israel. The prcq>hetic symlx)! of the rod of Judah and “ the rod of 
the children of lsraelj|»is companions ” being joined into one, in order 
to their restoration & one nation, as Isauih also had predicted,*®® 
seems to imply that'all that was worth preservir^ in Israel bec.ame 
amalgamated with Judah, and either shared in the restoration, or 
became a part of the ** dispersion,” whe were content to remain 
%hind, and who spread the knowledge of the true GckI throughout 
the East. It is an important fact, that St. James addresses the 
“ dispersion ” as “ the twelve tribes.” The edict of Cytus, addressed 
to the servants of Jehovah, God of Israd^ would find a response 
bey^l tjlie tribe of Judah, and though none of the ten tribes appear, 

" ■' ■fiSn ‘0 *nd Ni'liemiab. Kzek. xxxvii. lO-Sft ; Is. xL 13,16. 
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m such^ among the returned exiles, there is room for many of their 
familit^ in the number of those who could not prove their jx^digrees.*®^ 
As for the rest, according to the very images of the prophet, 

*• Like the flew on the Tnmntainy^ 

Like the/ocm on the river, 

Like the bubble on the fountain. 

They are gone, and iroA eveb.*' 

The very wildness of the speculations of those who have sought 
them at the foot of the Himalayas and on the coast of Malabar, 
annJII; the Nestorians of Abyssinia and the Indians of Korth 
..Vmerica, proves sufficiently *the^liopelessnes3 of the attempt. Have 
then the promises of Gcxl conconiing their restoration failed? No! 
they were represented, as tve have seen, in the return of Judah; and 
hvr the rest, though they are lost to “ the Lord knoweth them 
that are His.” We do not enter, in this work, into the controversy 
res}x*cting the return of Israel to their own land. But of this tliere 
is no (iU(?stiou, that when God shall reveal, “ out of every nation, 
those who have feared God, and wrought righteousness,” all the 
tribes of believers in Israel will be owned, in some especial manner,' 
as His people. That this restoration will be not temporal, but 
spiritual, seems to bo the plain teaching of St. Paul, in the passage 
which forms the great New Teataraent authority on the whole 
subject.”® 

We turn back to the condition of their deserted land, guarding 
first against the common error of confusing its limits with those of 
the old kingdom of the Ten Tribes. The final deportation by 
Shalmaneser (or Sargon), following upon that made by Tiglath- 
pileser, justifies our speaking of the captivity of the Ten Tribes; but 
the deiwpulation iii the earlier captivity was much less complete 
than in the latter, at least on the west of Jordan. This has alicady 
been seen in tho description of Hezekiah’s reformation. It was only 
the rtigiou immediately round Samaria that was utterly depopulated. 
The description of its repeojding follows immediately upon the 
narrative of the Captivity in the Second Book Kings ; but it is 
clear that there was a very considerable mteiAl. The new coloni¬ 
zation is expressly ascril3ed to Esar-haddon, tli^grandson of Sargon, 
and "the great and noble Asnapper,” either his ofhwr, or a title of 


At the time of Christ there were Jews 
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the king himself.This is confirmed hy the fact that some of the 
colonists came from Babylon, which only became subject to Assyria 
under Sennacherib, the father of Esiir-haddon. It is probable that 
the colonixation was suggested by Esar-haddou’s observation of the 
state of the country, during his campaign against Manassch, about 
B.c. 678. It was effected by the usual Assyrian method of removing 
the whole ix)pulation of other conquered citi<;s or districts in a 
distant part of the empire, “ froui Babylon, Cuthah, Ava (or Ival), 
Hamath, and Sepharvaim,” the three last being places mentioned 
among the conquests of Sennacherib.V® The new iuhabitanUK^im- 
jjorted their idolatrous worship: and Qod showed his jealousy for 
Ills own land by plaguing them with lions, which had doubtless 
multiplied during nearly, half a century of desolation. They 
ascrD)ed the infliction to th^r ignorance of “ the manner of the God 
of the land,” and the king of Assyria sent back one of the captive 
priests, who established himself at Bethel, and “ taught them how to 
fear Jehovah.” Ilis teaching w^as probably mixed with no little 
error; but it seems to have been free from the old idolatry of Jero¬ 
boam. The worship thus established was regarded by the people as 
merely local, and tliey none the les-s set up their own idols in the 
old high places of the Israelites; Succoth-benoth, the god of 
Ikibylon; Nergal, Ashima, Nibhaz and Tarhik, the gods of Cutli, 
Hamath and tlie Arvites, while the Hepharvites burnt their children 
to Adram-melech. Priests were apjx)intc<l for the high places from 
the lowest of the jXiople. The compromise Ixitween their now 
religion and their old idolatries is thus .summed up—" They feared 
Jehovah, and served their own gods.” The writer lays the greab'st 
stress on their entire departure from the law of Mases, and concludes 
by sj:ating that these practices were followed by “their children and 
lheQ^''hildren’s children: as did their fathers, so do they unto this 
day.” . 

. Thepc are evidently the words of a writer disowning all religious 
ciOmriiuhion^with the devotees of such degrading superstitions. The 
ihitfe to ’(Vhich they lead, their tone and spirit, and the part ascribed 
‘Jo Ezra- in ihaking tji|The Canon of the Old Testament, all jxjint to 
thdr having'been jRitten by him at the time when these jieoplo 
•w»re 'lioiug all thc^could to thwart the exertions of the restored 
f^wa to build up the temx)lo an<l city of Jerusalem. They exidain 
rffbng course of mutual hostility which the subsequent history 
biopos, and which is summed up in the saying;—“The-Jews 
e no*dealings with the Samaritans”—not so much as to ask and 

a cuC of cold water at a well-side in the noonday heat of 
A ‘Cue..v ^ 

be; Ontl» 

2 K. *vU, 21, xvliL 13. n* 1 K. 41. 
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CIIAPTER XXY. 




FROM THE EXD OF THE KINGDOM OF ISRAEL TO EKD OF THE 

KINGDOM OF JUDAH. 

B.C. 721-586. 

1. Propr<‘S9 of Assyriflf—Sioge of Tyre by Sargon—His invasion of ligypt. $ % Illness 
and recovery of Hezekiah—limbassy from Babylon—First Propliecy of tbe BabylonLb 
Captivity. ^ 3. Sennacherib 8Ucc4?ed8 Sargon—Egyptian party in Judah dev 
by Isaiah—invasion of Sennacherib and .submission of Hezekiah—^^Var of S 
with l^ypt—Ratehakeh sommons .Tetusalem—Destruction of the Assyr 
Iteatli of .St‘nnacherib —Prosperity and death of llezckiah. ^ 4. 
king of Judah—Anti-religious reaction—imprisonment i 
at Babylon—His repentance and restoration—His prohu 
Ilisdeath. $ 5. AMoy, liiteenth kingof Judah. $ 6. J(^ 

—Religious degradation of the people-Josiah begins t W 
of the Temple and Ark- -Book of tl>e l.aw discover! 

Destruction of the idols—Gehenna—Isaiah’s great Pe 
and rise of Media and Babylon—Rivalry of Babylc^ 

Ntfcbo —Death of Joslah at Megiddo-^The mystic 
of prophecy under Joslah: NAumr, Zkph.vkiah, H 
$8. The successors of Josiah but nominal kings— Jehoai 
Judah, set up by the people, and deposed by Necho— 

$ 9, JEHOMKiM, tho eighteenth king of Judah—Dt;feat of 
-Jeremiah prophesies the seventy years’ Captivity at BabyJ^ 
bites—-Kebuchadnezzar takes Jerusalem—Tbe Firtt Captivity 
and bis comrades—Public reading of Jeremiah’s prophecies by Bal 
and death of Jehoiakim. $ 10. JaHorAcniy, the nineteenth king of 
and deposed by Kebuchadnezzar—Tbe Second and Great Caplivii%: 
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Subsequent bistory of Jeboiachin and the line of David. 0 Zki/ektah, tbe 
twentieth and last king over tbe remnant of Judah—Ptuties at Jerusalem—Jeremiah 
advises submieslon—^TUo seditious false prophets—Predictions of the restoration of 
Isiuel and tlie fall of Babylon— E/.kkiel prophesies at Babylon—"Zodekiah conspires 
with Egypt. $ 12. Jerusalem besieged by Nebuchadncztar—Advance and retreat of 
Pharaoh-hophra—Imprisonment of Jeremiah—Capture and destruction of Jerusalem 
—Equitation of the neighbouring nations—Prophecy of Obaduii — Third CaplivUg— 
Summary of the Captivities—The land left uncolouized. $ 13. The rrmn.ant in 
Judaea—CedoUah, Ishmuel, and Johanun — Flight into Egypt under Johanan — 
Nebuchadnezzar invades £^pt—His other conquests. 

§ 1. Thebe is a gap in the Scripture narrative, from the takin^of 
Samaria in the 8i:gth year of Hezekiah to the attack from Aasyria 
in his fourteenth year (b.c. 721-713). But from an allusion in 
Isaiah as well as from the direct testimony of an ancient historian 
preser'^ed by Josephus, we know how the king of As.syria employed 
the interval. It may seem strange that Sargon should not at once 
have marched to subdue Hezekiah. But he was evidently jireparing 
for a more important campaign, of which the reduction of Judah 
would be merely an incident, against Egypt, the ally of Hoshea and 
the probable supporter of Hezekiah, To conduct such a war to a 
successful issue, and to accomplish a cherished object of Assyrian 
policy, it was necessary to secure the great })ort of Western Asia on 
the Mediterranean. Sargon overran Phoenicia and laid siege to Tyre, 
then at the height of its power, under its king Eliila3iis. Having 
retired the first time without success, Sargon renewed the attempt 
with the aid of sixty ships furnished by other Phoenician cities, as 
Sidon, Ac^ (Accho), and Paloe-tyrus (old Tyre on the mainland) 
whether from compulsion, or from jealousy of the island queen. This 
'T was defeated by Hie Tyrians, who had only tvrenty ships; and, 
mred against a storm, they held out for five years (b.c. 
kWith the same constancy that they afterwards displayed 
•‘abiv ^'-tdaezzar and Alexander, and probably with better 
of the blockade is not recorded; but, if it had 
gods of Tyre ” would doubtless have Ixjen in- 
''abshakeh.* We cannot be wrong in referring 
jhecy of Isaiah against Tyre, warning the 
though she had escaped this time, she was 
^tion.* 

against Judah and Egypt, under a “ Tartan ^ 
ith year of his reign, which was the fourteenth 
.y How this expedition affected Judah we do 

ArU. ix. U. As with Itself and with the Assyrian mona- 
iUnds Sargon with ments. we must suppose thiit, by the con* 
fusion Indicateil above, the name of S<‘UDa> 
*. > Is. xxiU. cherib has crept into 2 K. xvlU. 13, and Is. 

i3; 2 Cbcon. xxxiL 1; !& xxxvi, l, which is the more easily under- 
£6 the narrative consistent stood from the evident ignoi atice uf the 
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uot know, for, in our present text it is manifestly confused -with the 
celebrated incursion of Sennacherib several years later j but it 
inflicted a great blow on Egypt. While the Assyrian anny was de¬ 
tained near the frontier by the siege of Ashdod, which probably be¬ 
longed then to Egypt, Isaiah uttered his remarkable prophecy of 
tlie defeat and captivity of the Egyptians,® which ai)pears from Nahum 
to have been soon fulfilled by the capture of Thebes (No-Amon).“ 
We learn from Herodotus that Sebechus (the So who conspired with 
lloshea) was succeeded by a priest of Vulcan (Phthah), whose neglect 
of fke military caste reduced him to great danger in an invasion by 
the king of Assyria.^ 

§ 2. About this time must* have occurred the mortal illness of 
Hezekiah: “in those days was llczekiah sick unto death;” and 
Isaiah was sent to warn him of his approaching end.® The record of 
his feelings, written by his own hand^ien he recovered, is prelerved 
for us by Isaiah in language highly poetical. In the same dismal 
tone as the patriarch Job, ho deplores the end of life hut chiefly 
as the end of all opiwtuuities for serving God:—“ The grave cannot 
praise Thee; death cannot celebrate Thee; they that go down into 
tlic pit cannot hope for Thy truth.”® Ho thought doubtless of his 
unfinished work, of the danger still impending over Judah, but 
alx)vo all, of the temple which he had restored and where he had hoped 
long to worship Ood.^® Ho turned his face to the wall, and pmyed 
and wept sore. The prophet-, who had hut just left him, was sent back 
to promise that he should recover and go up to the house of God on 
the third day: at the same time he directed a poultice of figs to be 

authoritiefl who settled the received text, of 
the int<‘rpo8ition of Sargon between Shal- 
tnauesor and Sennacherib. The conAision 
can scarcely be quite disentangled; but we 
incline to take only the words—Now, in 
the fourteenth year of king Hezekiah, the 
king of Assyria came up against Judah," 
tis referring to Sargun’s expedition In ac. 

713, and to take aU tlie rest as applying to 
the much later expedition of Seuuadierib, 
somewhat thus: "Sennacherib came up 
against all tbe fenced cities of Judah, and 
took tbem.^ The mention of the siege of 
Tjaebish seems to make the capture of tlicse 
cities a part of tbe same transaction as the 
submission of Hezekiah; and that this could 
not have been made (at least in the form 
stated in vv. 14«16) before his illness, is dear 
from the display of his riches to the Baby¬ 
lonian ambassadors (2 K. xx. 13). Again, 
the illness must have followed close upon tbe 
expedition of Sargon, and lung before that 
of Sennacherib, bfcaU8e--(l) Fifteen years 
were added to the king's life, and os he 
dii-d in AC. 698, the illness was in ii.c. 713 


(2 K. XX. 1); (2) Sennacherib did not suc¬ 
ceed his father till B,c. 702; (3) Hezek*" 
is promised, at tbe time of bis reo* 
deliverance ftom Assyria, wb’ 
none other than the destroy'' 
chcrib’s army, the storx 
ce\lcd by- the 
xlx.34,)’ ' 

bo plaoxl bef<^ 
s This pro^ 
the triumph 
the couuclU 
may have 
refraining 
occasion. 

^ Nahum 
* Herod, 
miraculous 
appropriation 
Hezekiah's delil 
whose namehas^ 

Herodotus in placel 

8 2 K. XX. 1, 2; 21 
xxxviii. 1. 

9 Is. xxxviii, 18. 
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laid upon the hoil or carbuncle, for such was the king's disease.'* 
As was so usual with the Jews, Hczekiah asked for a sign; and the 
shadow of the sun wont Ixick ten degrees u^x^n tlie dial of Ahaz, 
signifying a projwrtionato addition to the days of his life.'^ But, 
alas! for the weakness of our nature, this deliverance engendered 
a rash confidence, which brought new judgnieiils on Judah and 
Jerusalem.** The news of Hezekiah’s recovery brought an emUissy 
of congratulation from Mcro<iach-biladan, king of Babylon, a power 
which now appears for the first tiine.*^ The ostensible object was 
to make enquiries respecting the astronomical marvel.'* But its^j^val 
purpose was probably to form a league against Assyria. The kings 
of the lower Assyrian dynasty held 'Babylon by an in.securc grasi), 
and Merodach was at the head of the party of independence. Kroiii 
the records of Sargon and Sennacherib, we learn that he was twice 
exptdied from his kingdom, by the former in the twelfth year both 
of Sargon and of Merodach (b.c. 709), and by the latter in his first 
year (b.c. 702), when Merodach had only recovered his kingdom for 
six months.'* The embassy to Ilezekiah falls during his first tenure 
of jx)wer; and if its object be rightly understood, the king of Judah's 
eagerness to show the ambassadors his treasures would have anotlier 
motive Iwsides more ostentation, to prove his ability to enter on a 
great and dangerous war. Whatever the motive, the display was made 
in a spirit of self-glorifi«ition, which called down a divine judgment; 
and it must have been doubly bitter for Uezekiali to hear from isfuah’s 
lips that his kingdom was to fall a x>rey, not to Assyria, but to the 
very |x)wer whose alliance he was courting. There had already been 
several predictions of the captivity of Judah; but this was the first 
distjnet intimation of the quarter from which the judgment was to 
‘ Mezekiah humbled himstJf before God; and he was comforted 
’^rance that the sentence should not be executed in his days.*'^ 

«br 21. 

■ 'viiL 7, 8. The 
■ " dial ” id the 
in A. V. 

’ degrees" in 
flcxxviii. S), 

■indoriitg, wc 
“ dfgrct^ *' 

W. in the 
;detcnnining 
y'dolar liistru- 
jartt intt'Uded, 

*K‘. most strictly 
ird, end to con- 
^ really stuiri), and 
of dome ooUunn 
fell on a greater or 
them, according as the 
Jr high. The terrace of a 


jMilace might easily be thus ornamented. 
Ah-iz’s ttuitos aocTi) to have led him in pur¬ 
suit of fumgn curiodities (2 K. xvi. 10), 
and hid intimacy with Tlglath-pileaer gave 
him probably an oitportunity of procuring 
from Assyria the ptUttern of some such 
structure. *11 2 Chroti. xxxiii. 2i. 

n 2 K. XX. 12; la. xxxix. 1. Thi^ form 
" Bcrodach ” Is merely a diahretic variety. 
Tlio name of the (Jod Merodach has inva¬ 
riably the M. 

^ 2 Chroti. xxxii. 31. 

18 I’hc Canon of rtolemy gives him 
twelve years, b.c. 721-700, and Polyhidtor 
six months In u.e. 7u2 (Euseb. Chrtm. p. 1, 
v. 1: see Bib. Bid. », v.). His restoration 
may have been citused by Sargon’a death, 

17 2 Chron. xxxii. 31; 2 IL xx. 12-10; 
Is. xxxix. 
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Up to tlio time of his mortal illness, Ilezekiah seems to have hecn 
childless, a circumstance which would embitter his distress at the 
prospect of death. He now married llephzibah, the daughter of a 
citizen or prince of Jerusalem,** in whose name, which signifies 
delightsome^ Isaiah traces a figure of the future glories of Jerusalem.*® 
The son born of this union received the name of Manasseh, which 
never occurs elsewhere in the history of Judah. The adoption of the 
name of a rival tribe may be taken as a sign of the policy pursued 
by Hezekiah, from the time of the destruction of Samaria, to rally 
the^jmnant of the ten tribes in a religious union with Judah.*® 

§ 3. The remainder of Sargon’s reign was fully occupied by rebel¬ 
lions in tlio heart of his empire.* Herodotus places the revolt of the 
Medes and Ikbylonians in b.c. 711. The former maintained their 
independence, and founded the power by which Babylon, after over¬ 
throwing Assyria, was herself subdued. * As to the latter, we have seen 
that Meroilach was expelled in B.c. 709; but his return at the death 
of Sargon proves the unsettled state of the province in the mean 
time. From both quarters Sargon must have had enough upon his 
hands for the rest of his reign. In b.c. 702, Sargon was succeeded 
by hi.s son Sennachebib (or Sanherib), a monarch as warlike and 
able as himself. After crushing the revolt of Merodach and placing 
Belib,** a creature of his own, on the throne of Babylon, he under¬ 
took a great expedition against Judah and Egypt. This was the 
crisis of the history of the men of Judah, to prove whether the 
religious revival under Hezekiah would inspire them with faith in 
God, or whether they would seek safety by forbidden means. Q'hcre 
was a strong party in favour of an alliance with Egypt, the help of 
which they seem to have sought, only to he repulsed with 
tempt.** Isiiiah vehemently denounces this party, and lay ' 
the law—Their strength is to sit still ”—“ In quietness and 
shall he your strength”—in a scries of his most magnifi^ 
describing the destruction of the Assyrian hy^ii-:* ; 
when ho should encamp against Ariel (Lion0f 
David; the establishment of Messiali’s Kingd^ 
of his people. These chapters stand in the bo^ 
before the history of Sennacherib’s invasiori 
evidently designed to prepare the minds of I 
king proved worthy of such a prophet, 
tampered with Egypt, a point on which we 
ledge, and though he was driven to one act of < 
his faith revived in the supreme crisis. Enc 
committed his own and his people’s safety to Jel 

w 2 K. xxl. 10; Joseph, Ant. x. 3, ^ l. “ The Belihns of 

** la. Ixii. 4, 6. Canon. ** la. xxx. 1-5. 

“ 2 CUron. xxx. G, xxxi. 1. A similar prophecy is contai 
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for thorn a deliverance as signal as the destruction of Pliaraoli and liis 
army in the Red Sea. 

The campaign was opened by an attack on the fortresses of Judah, 
of which several were taken.*^ Isaiah descrilics the progress of 
Sennacherib through Benjamin and the distress of the cities on his 
route.^ He was engaged in the siege of Lachish, a city in the 
south-west of Judah (apparently with the view of securing the 
whole country towards Egypt before attacking Jerusalem), when 
Hezeku.h sent him a message of complete submission:—“I have 
offended; return from me; what thou puttest ui)on me 1 will beiiu” “ 
The Assyrian exacted a contribution of 300 talents of silver and 
thirty talents of gold; to meet whilih, Hezekiah took all the silver 
vessels of the temple and of his own palace, and cut off the gold 
with which he himself had overlaid the doors and pillars of the 
temple, and sent it to SennaCiierib,^ 

But this spoliation was only a preliminary to the intended 
extirpation of the Jewish people, and the destruction of Jerusah'm. 
Sennacherib sent an army against Jerusalem under a Tartan (or 
captain), Rab-saris (the chief eunuch), and Rab-siiakch (the chief 
cupbearer), ex])ecting apparently the surrender of the disheartened 
city without a siege. We are informed of the exact sj)ot wdiere the 
envoys stood to deliver their message, “ the conduit of the uj^per i.>ool 
in the highway of the fuller’s field.” Hezekiah sent to the con¬ 
ference the chief of his household, his secretary, and recorder. Rab- 
shakch, who acted as sjjokesman, asked on wiiom the king of J udah 
relied. Was it on Egypt, a broken reed, that would pierce the hand 
of him who leaned on it? Was it on Jehovah ?—the God, said the 
•**’^^tor, with a strange confusion of ideas, whose high places and 
"^ezekiah had taken away. Nay, his master even claimed to 
'‘^^seiit up against Jerusalem by the word of Jehovah, 
;^^^.hably to the prophecies of Isaiah.*® Thus far lie had 
'• but now the officers of Hezekiah entreated him 
»n language, so as not to he understood by tlie 
They,” rejoined Rab-shakeh, “ are the very 
sent, to warn them of the consequences of 
.^ising his voice, he cried to the men upon the 
j make their peace with him, promising that 
jjbted till he came again to remove them to a 

#'i. 1; 2 Chronu I Bab^hafceli are treated m proper namre, 
of ccdamltous | but they are probably rather • names of 
.‘hich is so often [ offices than of persons; Tartan signifying 
no mention Is a *' captain," Kab>aaris " chief eunuch," and 
these cities, nor of Rab^ibakeb chief cupbearer." There are 
, yfsubmission. several other Assyrian and Babylonian 

^ 2 K. xvlil. 14. names found with the prefix ** Rab," in the 

45,16. sense of " chief.” 

^ V. Tartan, Bab-saris, and ^ Is. vilL x. 
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land as good as their own. Let them not listen to Hezekiah, 
.persuading them that Jehovah would deliver them; but look upon 
the nations subdued before Assyria, and see if the gods of Samaria 
and the rest had delivered them oUt of his master’s hand. The 
people, as Hezekiah had bidden them, returned no answer, and the 
servants of Hezekiah reported to him the words of Rab-shakeh. He 
sent them to Isaiah, wliile he betook himself to prayer. The 
prophet replied that God took the blasplicmics of Rab-shakeh as 
uttered against Him, and predicted that, in consequence of a “ blast ” 
sen^u]X)n him by God, and a “rumour,” which he should hoar, 
tlie king would retreat to his own land, and there perish by the 
sword. • • 

Sennacherib had now left Lachish, probably having taken it, 
and his messengers found him besieging Libnah, a city in the same 
vicinity. The news of the apx>roach oP Tirhakah, king of Ethlbpia, 
comjxjllod him to postpone his revenge for the defiance of Hezekiah; 
but he gave vent to his rage in a letter in the same tone as Rab- 
shakeh’s speech. Hezekiah spread the letter before God, wdfch a 
solemn prayer to Him to prove the difference between Jehovah, the 
only God, and the “no gods” whom the Assyrian had justly 
reproached; and the answer was given by the mouth of Isaiah, in a 
sublime jirophocy of the destruction of the Assyrian and the future 
glory of the remnant of Judah. On that very night the well-known 
cahistroplie followed, not, as is too often sup|X)sed by cursory readers 
Ixjfore Jerusalem, which Sennacherib had never approached, but 
only “ shaken his fist at her ” from the distance.** His army still 
lay before Libnah, not having even moved to meet Tirhakah, 
when in one night “the angel of Jehovah went out, and smote 
in the camp of the Assyrians 185,000 men.” When the watr* 
looked forth in the early morning, the plain was covered yv- 
corpses:— 

• Ami the might of the Gentiles, untouched by tl^ 

Had melted like snow at the 'blast' of the 

There is no doubt that some secondary caus^ 

"accomxdishment of this miracle. We are certf' 
as Dr. Johnson observed, “ that the angel we. 
in his hand stabbing them one by one, bi 
natural agent was employed,” The Ass; 
suffocated by the hot wind of the desert; or 


* The siege of Lachish is considered by 
Layard and Hiucks to be depicted on the 
(dabs found by the former in one of tho 
chambers of the palace of Kouyunjik, 
which bear tbo inscription “ Sennacherib, 
the mighty king, king of the country of 
Assyria, sitting on the throne of judgment 


before (or at 1 
Ijachish (Lokhis 
for its slaughter.” ** 

149-5% and 163, notc!m^ 
a view of a city which^lli 
correctly interpreted, must 
See woodcut, p. 485. 
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by t«ns of thousands before “ the pestilence that walketh in dark* 
ness.” ^ It is enough for us to remember that God, who at first 
“breathed into man’s nostrils the breath of life,” has the power, 
in a thousimd ways, to “l)re.athe” death on whom fie pleases. 
Sennacherib himself returned into Assyria, and was there slain, as 
Isaiah had foretold. But his death, which is mentioned at the end 
of the Scripture narrative, did not take place till some years later. 
He was murdered in the temple of Kisroch by two of his sons, 
Adrammelech and Sharozer, who fled into Armenia, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by another son, Esab-haddon, one of the most power^ of 
the Assyrian rnonarchs (b.c. 680).^^ 

The lame of Hezekiali’s deliverance ‘brought him congratulations 
and presents from all the surrounding nalioiis; and the remainder 
of tlie days, which God’s special grace had added to his life, were spent 
in prosperity and wealth. *Liko Uzziah, lie possessed numerous 
flocks and herds, in addition to the trcjusures that ho collected at 
Jerusalem. When he died, he was honoured with the chief place in 
the sepulchres of the kings (b.c. 698).^ The glorious promise of his 
reign w:is terribly eclipsed under liis successor. 

§ 4. Manasseh, the fourteenth king of Judah, w'as only twelve 
years old when ho succeeded his father Hezekiah, and he reigned 
fifty-five years (b.c. 698-643). But of this, the longest reign in the 
annals of Judah, our accounts arc extremely scanty. In the Second 
Book of KingSy it fills only eighteen verses, ^ which are occupied 
with a general description of the monstrous evils of the periotl, 
almost to tlie exclusion of particuljir incidents. It would seem as 
if the sacred writer abstained from recording more of a reign so 
-d^gracefiil than was sufficient to point the hisson of retribution.*’ 
*'t|irrativ 0 in the Chronicles is scarcely longer; but it is distin- 
’'^rom the other by one remarkable feature, the story of 
;/^'iiptivity, repentance, and restoration.-^ 

** Manasseh was a iwjriod of fatal reaction in the 

.■he state, which has been well compared to that 
Aj, history. We have seen indications that the 
'^had been triumi^hant under Ahaz, did not 
^le to Hezekiah. Such a reform as that king 
jen in a groat dtjgrec superficial among a people 
^imony of the prophets proves that the Jews 

»7bolo Psaltti Is smples of attockii as fatal and as sudduii 
4, though it may as the case lM.>fore us, though on a smalU f 
f the occasion of scale. 

^Tho huge masses ^2 K. xvlil,, xlx.; 2 Chron. xxxil. 1 
In great oriental 22; Is. xxxvl., xxxvil. 

^ An all kinds of physical ^ 2 Chmn. xxxii. 23-^3. 

^5tl1on, liave always b<^en «* 2 K. xxi. 1-18. 

^^Bcd tt> ptistileuct; and the 2 K. xxiv. 1-4. 

Asiatic cholera contain ex* 2 Chron. xxxili. 1-20. 
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had now become. The history of religious conflicts shows how 
well the losing party can succumb and bide their time, like the 
Romanists iin<icr Edward VI.; and the accession of a king too 
young to have hod his character established by his father's teach¬ 
ing, but not too young to desire the gratification of his self-will, 
gave them a new opportunity. The princes of Judah, whose in¬ 
fluence would naturally be great during the king’s minority, have 
been seen more than once on the side of idolatiy, esixjcially in 
the apostasy of Joash. It has been suggested, that the jjolicy 
wliHh drew Hezekiah. towards Babylon in the latU'r jmrt of his 
reign may have had an cvil^ influence over his young son. Certain 
it is, that Babylonian suixirstifions are conspicuous among the reli¬ 
gious errors of Manasseh, and bis imiiislimcnt came from the same 
quarter. 

The description of Manasseh’s idolatries includes every form of 
false religion and abominable vice that Israel had ever learnt from 
the heathen nations, lie restored the high places and groves which 
Hezekiah had removed; established the worship of Baal in a manner 
worthy of the house of Ahab; and added to the obscene rites of 
Aslitoreth those unuiierablo abominations, which made princess and 
subjects “ rulers of Sodom and people of Gomorrah.” The temple 
was profaned in a manner that even Ahaz had not attempted. An 
idol figure was set up in the sanctuary, and altars for the worship of 
tlie heavenly liodies in the two courts of the temple; while the ark 
w:is displaced from its abode. The king made liis son pass through 
the Are to Molcch, to whom he appears to have reared a stately temple 
in the valley of Ilinnom. He dealt with wizards and necwrnancers; 
and, in short, “seduced the people to do more wickedness tlum 
nations whom Jehftvah destroyed Iwfore them.” ^ 

This great apostasy was not consummated without war 
the prophets who had flonri.shed under Hezekiah. 

}ieople had repeated the sins of Ahab, the proj^j^A’ * • 
doom of Samaria on Judah and Jerusalem 
figurative language.*® The king attempted ^ 
fiercest persecution recorded in the annals < 
told in tlie sacred history that Manasseh 
innocent blood, which Jehovah would not 
was the crowning sin which doomed thel 
Fuller particulars of the persecution are prescl| 
tells us that executions took place every day 
described by Jeremiah;—“Your own sword * 
prophets, like a destroying lion.” *3 After the de 

» Is. i. 10. «»2 K. xxl. 9. « 2 K. 

2 K. xxi. 16; xxiv 4. ^ JoseDh. AtU. x. 3. $ 1. 
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tradition makes the first victim of this persecution, ** the prophetic 
voice was no more heard till the reign of Josiah.^® 

These crimes were not long left unavenged. It is inferred from 
passages in the pmphets of the next age that tlie Philistines, 
Moabites, and Ammonites, who had been tributary to Hezekiah, 
revolted from his son.*® But the great blow came from Assyria. 
SennacheriVs successoi*, Esar-haddon, one of the most ]X)werful of all 
the Assyrian kings, soon put down the revolt of Evil-merodach, and 
abolished the vice-royalty of Babylon, fixing his own residence at 
that city for about thirteen years (b.c. 680-667). Esar-haddon ho 
only Assyrian monarch ’whom we find to have actually reigned at 
Biibylon, where he built himself a palace, bricks from which have 
been recently recovered hearing his name. This fact accounts tor 
Manasseh being taken to Babylon and not to Nineveh. I’o that 
city te carried Manasseh caj)tive, on a charge of rebellion; and it 
would secern that Jerusalem w'as taken at the same time, fi’he date 
of this event is placed by a Jewish tradition at the twenty-second 
year of Manasseh (b.o. 677), which agrees very well with tlio 
account of the new colonization of the country of Samaria by settler.4 
whom Esar-haddon (or Asnap]X?r) sent from BahylQH and other 
places. 

And now it seemed as if the time had come for the Babylonish 
captivity which Isaiah had foretold: but, by a ncjw j)roof of 
Jelrovah’s, longsuffering with the house of David, the end was jmst- 
jxjned for another century. The severity of Manasseh’s imprison¬ 
ment brought him to njjKjntance. God heard his pniyor, and 
restored him to his kingdom at Jerusalem, w^lierc he again reigned 
'''■« j.and prosperously.*’ He removed the i<lol.s ami their altars from 
''-vple and tlic city; repaired the altar and sacrificed upon it; and 
the people to serve Jehovah. There was, however, no 
abiw '■^Pl.^tion of religion: the ark was not restored, and the 
• red in the high places. At the same time 
Mem ill a state of defence. lie protticted its 

that Isaiah time of Hezekiah. and of his martj'rdom 
J-:k of a tree under Manasseh, Is of very doubtful truth, 
^^h it Is sup- *" Zeph. 11; Jerem. xlvll., xlvlii., xllx. 
ij'ln Hebrews 2 Ohron. xxxiil 11-13. The mention 

k been 80 or ' of JiahyUm as the place of Manjwseh’s 
accession, captivity is a stron;,' argument for its 
authenticity. An inventor would have 
•Ins piece Joel, placed it at Nineveh. Its duration is un- 
/*n tlie reign of known. The ai>ocryphal “ Prayer of Ma* 
:t*^tainly much nasseh '* is an imaginative pnaliiction of a 
^.;i|y belongs to the later age. The writer was well acquainted 
the bi!St critics with the Septuagint, but t>eyond this there 
^ft^der Joidak Even the is nothing to determine the dab at which 
if Isaiah's life beyond the he lived. 
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weak side by a new wall, “ on the west side of Gihon, in the valley 
to the entrance of the fish-gate.” He heightened the tower of Ophel, 
which Jotham had begun; and ho placed garrisons in the fortified 
cities of Judah. - That these proceedings were permitted by Assyria 
can be easily undci*stood from the unwarlike character of Esar- 
haddon's successor, Sardanapalus II., whose monuments confirm the 
clurracter given to him by Greek writers. But they were doubtless 
also connected with the new position of Egypt, the history of which 
now emerges from its long obscurity. 

Jtkei tho usurpation of the xxvth (Ethiopian) dynasty, and the 
anarchy of the “Twelve Psamatek (Psammetichus 1.) 

loimdcd a native dynasty (tlie xxvith; Saite) in b.c. 664, the thirty- 
fifth year of Maiiasseh. He at once renewed the old contest with 
Assyria, and took Ashdod, after a siege ^f twenty-nine yearn.*® , We 
have already seen that there was a powerful Egyptian party in 
Jiniah, and the denunciations of the prophets, who began to 
propliecy under Josiah, prove that it had gained great strength. 
I'lie name of Maiiasseh’s son, Amon, who was bom about the time 
of tho accession of Psammeticlius, though not incapable of explana¬ 
tion as a Hebrew word, points to a connexion wfith Egypt. On 
llieso grounds it has been supposed tliat Manasseh sought the 
Egyptian alliance to strengthen him against Assyria. When ho 
died, he was buried in the garden of Uzza, attached to his oAvn 
house, and not in tho sepulchres of the kings; and his memory is 
held in detestation by the Jews.** 

§ 5. Amon, the fifteenth king of Judah, succeeded his father at the 
ago of twenty-two; and after a reign of two years, during which he 
followed Maiiasseh’s idolatries, without sharing his repentance, he ^ ' 
the victim of a court conspiracy. The conspirators were slaiiv" 
]ieople, who raised Josiah, the infant son of Amon, to 
Amon was buried with his father in the garden of 
wa.s Meshullemeth, the daughter of Ilaruz, of JoJJf^A 

§ 6. Josiah, the sixteenth king of Judah, 
his accession, and reigned thirty-one years f 
mother was Jedidah, the daughter of Adaiah < 
fell in battle before ho had completed his fort| 
brightest name for piety and religious zeal am| 
of Da\id, He with Hezekiah the praise | 
tho way of his father David.®* His reign mart: 
of the earthly kingdom of David. It may, ind<^ 
that a doom, so often postponed by the repentau' 
kings, should have followed so close uix>n tho reij 

*« Herod. iC ipT. b.c. 643*841; 2 K. 

2 K. xx{. 17, 18 ; 2 Chron. xxxiiL 20 ; xxxUi. 21-26. M b.c? 

SAUlfid! c.. xi. 1 ^ 2 K. xsii. l,.2f 2 Chron. 
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most jsealoiis of them all, and that he himself should have fallen hv 
a premature and violent death. But wc must look beyond the personal 
character of the king to the state of the people and their rulers. We 
have seen that the great reform of Hezekiah was probably superficial: 
the apostasy under Manasseh and Amon was the last and lowest stage 
in the long course of national degeneracy; and the deep corruption 
that prevailed during the minority of Josiah is drawn in the blackest 
colours by the prophets Zepiianiah and Jeremiah. The very violence 
of Josiah’s reformation indicates the absence of true and spontaneous 
sympathy aniorig the people. In short they were jmst purifying efiBept 
by the fiercest fires of affliction. 

Josiah must not be regarded as an example of the quiet growth of 
youthful piety under favourable culture. So evil were the influences 
aboqt him that ho only “ bef^an to seek after the God of David his 
father” in his sixteenth year. His religion was his own decided choicc; 
as the first act of his opening manhood; a choice prompted by that 
loyalty to his high calling as the son of David, which marks every 
act of his reign. Doubtless he was aided and encouraged by some 
among the priests, and by prophets, such as Zephaniah and Jeremiah; 
but it is a striking feature of his history, that the king himself is 
the prime mover in every act of reformation. In the twelfth 
year of his reign, at the age of twenty,®® he made a progress, not 
only through Judah, but through those parts of Israel which we have 
before seen recognising Hezekiah as their religious head,—Simeon, 
Kphraim, Manasseh, and even :is far as Kaphthali,—to put away all 
objects of idolatry. The altars, graves, and statues were thrown 
down and destroyed; the molten and chased images were ground 
* viwder, and their dust sprinkled on the graves of their worshippers, 
'•^Ving’s prescnc<^; and the bones of the idolatrous priests were 
^^"dand burnt \ipon their own altars.®* These proceedings 
Vi>Tv V*d for six* years, during which the zeal of Josiah was 
'*‘ost imiK)rtant discovery. He had issued a com- 
'fleers, to co-oi>erate with the high-pricst, Hilkiah, 
\ on of the temple.®® Money had lx)en collected 
p,, the tribes that the king had visited; and it 
^ reckoning to the workmen, w'ho proved faith- 
t king contrast to the checks which were found 
y} of Joash. The ark, ‘which appears to have 
|jjinasaeh, when ho set up a carved image in the 

xxxiv. 3-7. i yoars ftvm tlje bcginniniT of tlie civil year 
.ri'Cluvn, xxxiv. 8, j six months would not be nearly enough 
to both pahsagea | for all these proceedings. Even if. with 
*4nuat aurdy have arisen ' Clinton, we the 18th year of Josiah 

^frwith the ephch at which ‘ from May, r.c. 623, so as to make the 
^re cf>mploted and the Paw* Passover lalUn March —April, ax>. 62a the 
even if we date Jostah's interval b shutt. 
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Holy of Holies, was restored to its place by Josiah.®* During these 
repairs, the high-priest Hilkiah found the sacred copy of the book of 
the law, and delivered it to Shaphan the scribe, who read it before 
the king. It is hard for us to realize the full force of this discovery. 
Wo can scarcely conceive of a state of things, in which, during 
centuries of the nominal establishment of Christianity, the people 
should still observe solemn festivals at the old sites of Druidical 
worship; the altars of Thor and Woden and Preya should smoke 
with sacrifices in every city, town, and village, their statues be set 
upsip:i our cathedrals, and the heights round London should be 
crowned with the temples of Sivah and Juggemauth; all this last¬ 
ing for centuries, with an occasfotial and partial return to the purer 
form of worahip: while the Bible, never multiplied by printing> 
and only known in older and purer tidies through infrequent^ead- 
ings by the clergy, should have been utterly lost and forgotten! 
Add to this the supposition, that the lost volume contained, not the 
iliirk symbols of the Ajxxjalypse, but the clear warning of national 
destruction and captivity to befall us because of these idolatries; and 
then let us imagine our feclii^s on its sudden discovery I No wonder 
that Josiah rent his clothes, and could not rest till he found a prophet 
to oxjxuind these terrible denunciations 1 For the first time since the 
days of Deborah, we meet with a prophetess, Huldah, the wife of 
Sliallum, keeper of the sacred vestments, who had her abode in the 
8ul)uvb of Jerusalem.*^ Her reply to the high-priest and officers, 
whom Josiali sent to consult her, confirmed his worst fears for the 
fate of the city and the kingdom ; but she added a message of com¬ 
fort to the kiiig. As be had shown a tender heart, and had humbled 
himself before God, when he heard His words of threatening ' 
should be gathered to his fathers in peace, and not see the p'’ 
was coming on Jerusalem.** . 

Josiah convened a solemn assembly at the templ'^^^" 
reading of the law, and the renewal of tlie na^'^.A -* ' / 

Jehovah. With new zeal the people set to 
Jerusalem from idolatry. All the monumenti^^ 
destroyed, from the temples built by Solomon c 
and the horses and chariots which successive ^ 
the sun at the temple gates, to the altars 
Manasseh. The images were brought out of tS 
to powder, and their dust strewn on the brook j 
devoted to the oi^ies of Asbtoreth and the wo 
Sodom were pulled down. Topheth, the seat ’ 

*• 2 Chron. xxxiii. t, xxxv. 3. In contrast to _ 

^ RoscnmiUler, Sf^uH. ad S^ph, i. 10. the kingdom, and ifl In 

M 2 K. xxii. 3-20; 2 Chron. xxxlv. 8*28. aistent with the event 
Tlie p(‘acoful ond pi'omiacd to Josiah stands battle. 

O. T. HIST. 2 K 
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Molechy in the valley of Hinnom was defiled witli the bones of the 
idol ])ri€sts, and the fire of the god was used for consuming the refuse 
of the city.®® 

Jerusalem being thus purified, the king went to Bethel; being now, 
it would seem, better informed of the events that had occurred there 
under Jeroboam. He broke down and burnt the high place, the 
altar and the grove, and fulfilled the word of the disobedient prophet 
by taking the bones of the priests out of tluj sepulchres and burning 
them upon the altar, while he spared the remains of the prophet and 
of the other who was buried with him. The priests, who still darlR to 
sacrifice in the high places, were put^to death, according to the law 
against idolatry. The wizards and necromancers shared their fate.®® 

lieturiiing to Jerusalem, in the eighteenth year of his reign (n.c. 
622),J'osiah kept the passovef.according to the directions of the newly 
discovered Book of the Law. This passover was the greatest and the 
most exact that had been kept since tho time of Moses. It is the 
last great united act of religion in the time preceding the Captivity.®* 

§ 7. The foreign relations of Judah were most favourable to these 
great retbrms. The friendship of Egypt had been secured by the 
preceding kings; though, as we shall soon see, Josiah had kei)t from 
the entanglement of a close alliance. The Assyrian empire w'as totter¬ 
ing to its fall, which was consummated at the very time that Josiah 
had completed liis reforms. It about b.o. 625, tliat the allied forces 
of Media and Babylon finally laid siege to Nineveh, and after a long 
and obstinate resistance, S abacus, the last Assyrian king, gathered his 
wives and treasures into his palace, and perished with them in the fire 
kindled by his own hand. He was the grantlson of Esar-haddon, and 


of Sardanai>alus II., witli whom he is confounded by the 
historians. The fall of Assyria fulfilled the prophecies of 
,wV*vthe more recent predictions of Nahum and Zephaniah.** 
rose two great empires, the one destined to ovor- 
' to restore the Jewish commonwealth. Speaking 
'J^vided from each other by the highlands that 
Vr of the Tigris and Euphrates on tho east and 


<jj5KS sought the extension of their power beyond 
i^nenia, and disputed with tho Lydians the 
the king of Babylon laid claim to the 


xxxiv. 89- 
by which 
the VdUe^ of 
coiisoming by 
V k the type of the 


V- 


Talmudists placed here the mouth of hell: 
"There are two pohu-trcee in the Valley 
of Uhmom, between which a smoke arisetb 
.... and this is the door of Gehenoa.” 

“ 2 K, Axiil, 15-20, 24, 25; comp. 2 K* 

yiit 



led^CMatt. V. 22 . 29 , 30 ; 


^ xxlii. 15 , 33 ; Mark ix. 43 , 
xiL 5 ; James lit 6 ). The 


■mrntmmm.rnw wsV' WWiaaaa V'u aa 

in 2 Otiron. xxxv. 

«*L». £ 6-19; Nahum, tho whole; S£^ 
pbaniahH. 13-15. 
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provinces that had owned the sovereignty of Assyria west of the 
Kuphrates. During most of the reign of NabopoIxAssar, the first 
king (b.c. 625-604), Josiah probably paid the accustomed tribute. 
But the powerful dynasty that now ruled in Egypt resolved to dis¬ 
pute the supremacy with Babylon. Fharaoh-nechoh,** the son of 
Psammetichus, having finished the conquest of the Philistines, ad¬ 
vanced with a great army to attack Carchemish,®* which commanded 
a chief ford of the Euphrates. His lino of march was through tho 
great maritime plain and the valley of Esdraelon. Kot only did 
hp?*?lius avoid Judah, but when Josiah showed signs of hostility, 
Nccho s<.*nt him an emphatic, but friendly warning to remain at 
p(iace. There has been much sjKiculation on Josiah’a motives for hovs- 
tility. Some ascribe it to an honourable loyalty to Babylon, as his 
sovereign; but we incline to think tli|i,t he was carrying into motion 
th(i patriotic principles he. had learnt from the Book of the Law, 
though miscalculating his own strength and mistaking the Divine will. 
Marching down from the highlands of Manasseh into the plain' of 
Esdraelon l)y the pass which issues near MEGiDDO,®*,he encounteretl 
tile whole force of the Egyptian army. He had so far deferred to 
the remonstrance of Necho, as to try to conceal his being pr(!Sont 
in person: but hia disguise did not serve him. The Egyptian 
archers, shooting in their serried ranks, as we still see them on the 
monuments, wounded Josiah mortally in his chariot. He was re¬ 
moved in his second chariot to Jerusiilem,®® and was buried among 
the sepulchres of the kings. Ilis fall caused a universal mourning. 
Jeremiah wrote a lamentation for him, the spirit of which may be 
gathered from a passage in his larger Book of Lamentations: —“The. 
breath of our nostrils, the Anointed of Jehovah, was taken in* 
pits, of whom wc siiid, under his shadow shall we live a* 
heathen.”®^ His loss formed the burthen of regular soy 
the Captivity, when ** the mourning of Hadatl-ri:y.»*«*^. 
of Megiddon.” was still the type of the deepest ^ ‘ ^ 

Well might such feelings lie excited by tji 
That great valley of Esdraelon, the lists of Pan 

•3 2 K. xxiil. 29: in 2 Chttm. xsxv. 30 he Illustrated 
is called simply Ni^ciio; by the Greek SIsera and 
writers, Nrcos (veicw^)} in the hlerogly- In 2 K 

phics, NliiClJ. to have 

^Carchemieih is not the classical Cir- 2Chron. x: 
oesiuin, hut lay much higher up the Ku- after reachini 
phrates, occupying nearly the site of the slight discre] 
later Mahog or Hierapolis. The w<4'd important as 
means “the fort of Cbemosh," the well- n*c«)nclllatIon 
known deity of the Moabites. 2 CSiron. xxx’ 

^ Megiddo is the modern el^Lejj^n, which ® Zedb. xli 11. 

is undoubtedly the Ix^gio of Eusebiuo and to have been a soucti 
Jerome. It commands one of the pat^es god, where the first ni 
into the hill-country. The topography is for .losiiUi on the spot who 
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great victories of Barak and of Gideon, was now stained witti a 
second defeat more disastrous than that in which Saul lost his life. 
Then it had witnessed the fall of the shortlived ilynasty of the 
people’s choice, but now it stiw the virtual end of the earthly 
monarchy of the house of David. Hence may bo traced the mystic 
significance which surrounds the name of this battle-field. The 
prophet Zechariah employs the mourning at Megiddo as a type of 
the more wholesome sorrow of Judah, in the day when God shall 
pour out uix>n them the spirit of grace and prayer, as a preparation 
for his final destruction of all the nations that come up ag^Rist 
Jerusalem; and his imagery is a/ioptcd in the visions of the 
Ai;)Ocalyiise. On the very scene of the two most signal defeats of 
Israel and Judah by their most inveterate enemies, the Philistines 
and Egypt, the seer beholdSf>thc mystic “Battle of Armageddon,” 
which avenges all such defeats hy the final overthrow of the kings 
of all the world in the great day of God Almighty.®® 

The reign of Josiah was marked by the revival of prophecy^ which 
had long been silent under Manasseh and Ainon. To this period 
belong Nahum, Zephaniah, Hahakkuk, and the greatest of all, 
Jeremiah. Nahum’s splendid prophecy of the destruction of Nine¬ 
veh seems to have only preceded the event by a short time. The 
date of Habakkuk, though far from certain, has been })iaccd, upon 
strong internal evidence, about the twelfth or tliirteenth year of 
Josiah (b.o. 630-629). The title of Zephaniaii’s prophecy places 
him in the reign of Josiah; and, though it has l)een inferred from 
one passage’® that he wrote after tlie restoration of Jehovah’s 
worsliiiJ, his vehement denunciations of the sins that prevailed in 
seem rather applicable to an earlier period. Jeremiah’s 
‘‘•i’'ty'r began in the thirteenth year of Josiah (b.c. 629)’* with 
.Wi '-^Ar sin and wnmings of coming judgment, mingled with 
encouragements to repentance, and promises of 
ho is only onco mentioned in the history of 
. ^guage of his own book assures us tliat, both as 
! Animated the king and people in the work of 
vigorously denounced the policy of the 

vh4>l6. "Ar- iho 6ccnf)8 and events that suggested it. 
yyor “height of Thus, when the great spiritual vlctoty 
^dfce the prefix j W'hich is to end man's rehelUm against 
J^ssHor). The | Gotl is to he revealed to John, he beholds 
«^/l>bet1cal schools ' in vision the armies of the world mustered 
If they would | In the great valley of his native Qalilee, 
Ae oBstflUial cho- I as they hod been against Peborab and 
. i!l»e,tbatitl8i'map«ry j Gideon, against Saul and Josiah. That 
ki$tory fontahl in j the victory is spiritual is perhaps more 
and If they would have j clearly seen in ^Seduurlah than In the Apo* 
imageiy witti the Hebrew i calypse itself. 

^firat used it, and both with ' Zr'ph. iii. 6t ^ Jer. L 3. 
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Egyptian party. His final lamentation for the late of Josiah must 
liave been doubly embittered by seeing Israel again prostrate beneath 
her old ox»prcsst)r.'’^ In his j)roi>hecies w(j also trace that strange 
I>eri)lcxity concerning the ultimate fate of the jxjople, which even 
now weighs upon the student of their history, and wliich must hitve 
been terribly felt while the event was still unknown. Was it 
possible for a state that had sunk so low, not only x)olitically but 
morally, to Iw restored even by repentance and reformation? His 
only refuge from the desjxair involved in the true answer is in con- 
hiffiplating the imst ijroofs of Jehovah’s goodness to tlio nation, and 
uttering his inspired predictions of future glory. 

§ 8. The death of Josiafi, in n.c. 610, or rather 608,'^^ marks the 
virtual end of the kingdom of Judah. The four kings who followed 
him were the more x>ux)i3ets of Kgyx)t and Babylon; and the twenty- 
two years of their nominal reigns are occupied with successive con¬ 
quests and deportations. Tlieso tw'enty-two years are divided into 
two equal x)arts by the cax)tivity of Jehoiachiu. To follow their 
events, we must first have a cleiiv view of the family of Josiah, the 
stem of which is as follows: — 

Josiah (b. u.o. 650, d. b.c. 610). 


1 


1 

Jobanan 

1 

PJiakim 

Mattaniah 

. 1 

bhallum 

(Jehoabaz ?). 

or Jeliotakim, 

or Zedekiab, 

(Jehoahax ?). 

b. 11,0. 636 

b. 15 . 0 . 620 


(2 Kings xxiii. 36; 

2 Chroii. XXXV. 5). 

1 

(2 Kings xxlv. 17,18). 


Jebolachin, 

Zedeklah ? 


Ji.'coniah, 




or Ooniah. 




The place of Jehoahaz, the successor of Josiah, is pur?' 
doubtful in this pedigree. If the question w'cre to bo 
by xirobability, we could scarcely hesitate to idel^^^^' 
Jolianan, as in the margin of our version. ^ 
sncaisvsion Ixith favour this view; and it 
alteration of the dates, though it is at leas: 

Jehoiakim was horn when his father was ori’ 
to have been overlooked that Jehoiakim hail 


« Jer. il. IS, 36; 2 Chroji- xxxVt' 25. 

'* Jhls i» the inoat cimvcnicnt place to 
adopt the correction, required by r«x*nt 
iuvetdigatlons, of lowering by two 
the datefi of the received chronology. 

** 1 Ohron. Hi. 16. The Becoiid kSedeklah 
w probably inserted by the common coii* 
fusion between “ brother ” and “ uncle,’' 
tthich is made in 2 Chron. xxxvi. lJ,as 
the age of Zedi'kiuh shows. 


familiar to c 
is an abbrev^ 


of JvJiovahf c 
dore)i honce 
Baptifit (Luke 1. 

Bce fiib. Dirt, ar^’ 
ftaiuin), Jehoafia. 
Jehovah. I’lie ch; 
would be naturally 
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'fchoabaz and Zcdekiah: his mother's name was Zcbudah, the 
ilaught-er of Pcdaiah, of llnma: theirs was Hamutai, the daughter of 
Jeremiah, of LibnahJ® If Hamutai was the first wife of Josiah, her 
oldest son would take precedence of the eldest son of the second wife, 
tjveu though younger, both in the statement of the pedigree and in 
the succession to the kingdom. We have, however, the express 
authority of a passage in Jeremiah, unless there bo some corruption 
of the text, for identifying Jehoahaz with Shallum.'^ In this case, 
we must transpose his place in the genealogy, and make liim the 
third instead of the fourth son of Josiah; for Jeha\haz was tweigfiy- 
three years old in d.c. 610, and was therefore born in n.c. 633, 
thirteen years before Zedekiah. Tire aWaice of any mention of 
Johanan is accounted for by the supposition that he died before his 
father^ or fell with him at Mc^iddo ; and the preference of Sluillum 
to Eliakini may have been due to the superior rank of his mother. 

Jehoahaz, the seventeenth king of Jndah, was raised to tlic 
tlirone by the people aft(.'r Josiah’s dcaDi, while riiaraoli-necho pr<j- 
oeeded on his exfie^iition against Carchemisli. Having (it seems) 
taken that (;ity, he summoncfd tfehoahaz to Riblah in Hamath (on 
the Orontos) ainl there kept him as a prisoner till his return to 
Egypt. Entttring Jerusalem as a conqueror, he placed on the tlirone 
ICliakim (the brother of Jehoahaz), to whom ho gave the name of 
dchoiakim;^* and imposed a tribute of lOO talents of silver and a 
talent of gold (about 40,000?.), which Jehoiakim collected by a tax 
ou the land. Jehoiihaz was carried by Pharaoh-necho to higypt, 
where he died soon afterwards. His brief reign was characterised by 
wickedness and oppression; but lie was lamented as the last king of 
"‘’'"Sp.^oplo’s choice. Jeremiah, who had mourned so bitterly for 
‘v;,:nj)w says;—Weep ye not for the dead, neither honour him: 
him that goeth away; for he shall return no more, nor 
The fortunes of Jehoahaz an<l his two 
■^'dKal in highly jxictical imagery by Ezekiel.*® 
'^A,Phanioh-necho is related by Herodotus, who 
i ifjT “the Syrians,” as he calls the people of 
ij/dently by a confusion between Migdol and 
^:)attle ho took Cadytis, a great city of the 
feie garment he had worn in the campaign as 
ijple of Apollo at Branchidse of the Milesians.®^ 
i^bd that Cadytis is Jerusalem, the name bt'ing 
apiK’.llation^.“Kodesh” (the IJdy CUy% 
Arabic (El Kfmds). But this is scarcely to be 

. 1 ^ 

siv. 18 : till* J<jre- been given by the priests. The change is 
iTSon from the pro- from Jit (jUdJ) to Jeim (JfJiovah). 

70 2 K. xxiii. 31-34; 2 Ohron. xxxvL 1-4; 

. ^1. Jer. xxii. 10-12. “OEsek. xix. 1-9, 

/fk. itaelf looks more as if it biul oi Ucroil. ii. ISO. 
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reconciled with another passage, in which Herodotus makes the 
country of “ the Syrians of Palestine ” extend from Phoenice to Cadytis 
(a city not much smaller than Sardis), after which are the places 
of traffic along the sea, belonging to the Arabian king.® It is not im¬ 
probable that Gaza may be the city which Herodotus calls Cadytis. 

§ 9. Jehoiakim, the eighteenth king of Judah, was twenty-five 
years old when ho was placed on the throne by Pharaoh-necho, 
insteiid of his brother Jehoahaz; and he reigned eleven years at 
Jerusalem, doing evil in the sight of Jehovah.® Jeremiah sternly 
rejmkea his injustice and oppression, his cruelty and avarice, and his 
re^less luxury in building himself a magnificent palace, and contrasts 
all this with his father’s justice to the poor;®* and in the Clirmicles 
his name is dismissed with an allusion to “all the abominations that 
he did.” ** From the very commencement of his reign, the voice of 
Jeremiah is heard plainly predictinj!*! and prefiguring by stfiking 
signs, the captivity at Babylon as a judgment rendered inevitable by 
the people’s sins; but adding the promise of their future restoration.® 
Attempts were made to silence him by the princes, priests, and false 
prophets of the Egyptian party, who represented him as a traitor. 
He often complains of these enemies; and he expressly predicts the 
cjiptivity of Pashur, the priest and governor of the temple, who had 
beaten him and put him in the stocks (or pillory).® Still he faith¬ 
fully delivered the messages which Jehovah now gave him to the 
king of Judah by name, as plainly as Nathan had been sent to 
David. This directness of language is a striking character of the 
prophecies of Jeremiah, and indeed of most of the historical prophe¬ 
cies. In one of these prophecies, after mourning the death of Josiab, 
and the hopeless captivity of Jehoahaz, he predicts the fate ot 
Jehoiakim, to the very details of his dishonoured end.® On r" 
occasion, the prophet took his stand in the court of tlie teuiT’ 
an assemblage from all the cities of Judah, to proclj? 


would even yet repent him of the coming evil^.'-f’'* • 
Him, but if not, that His house should be de^. 
iiacle at Shiloh, and the city made a curse to aim 
and prophets now resolved on Jeremiah’s 
precedent in the case of Urijah, the son di, 
jearim, who, having uttered prophecies like | 
been pursued by the envoys of Jehoiakim iri 
back to suffer an ignonunious death. The A 
ever, before whom Jeremiah was arraigned, ag 
precedent of the times of Hez6kiah, who allowe^ 


Herod, ill. 6. Tbo arguments against 
Jf-rnsalem apply still more strongly to 
yrr ie«h on tho Orontes, which has been sug* 


w a K. xxill 
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with impunity; and Jeremiah’s life was saved by the influence of 
Ahikam, the son of Shaphan, and other old counsellors of Josiah.” 
These warnings were given in the beginning of Jehoiakim’s reign, 
and their fulfilment was soon begun by the ovevtlirow of his 
Egyptian protector. 

The fourth year of Jehoiakim (b.c. 605-4) is a marked epoch both 
in secular and sacred history, though the destruction of hTineveli, 
once assigned to it by chronologcrs, is now referred to an earlier date. 
In this year we first meet with Nebuchadnezzar,®^ the greatest of 
the Ba%lonian kings, and the destined destroyer of the Je^sh 
monarchy. His father, Nabo]X)lass{ir, ap|X'ars to have been still alive 
when he led a great army against CaichCrnish, whicli was still lield 
by the Egyptians, and inflicted a decisive defeat on Pharaoh-necho. 
This blow put an cud to the hoi'>es of the Egyptian party at Jerii- 
saleiif, as well as to all fe^'s of subjugation from that qnajter, 
and left the city defenceless against Nebuchadnezzar. “ The king 
of Egypt came nob again any more out of his land; for the king of 
Babylon bad taken from the river of Egypt unto the river Euphrates 
all that pertained to the king of Egypt.®^ Meanwhile Jeremiah, 
having predicted the overthrow of the Egyptians,®* uttered that 
memorable prophecy, in which he fixes the duration of the corning 
captivity at seventy years, and predicts the fall of Babylon and the 
other nations hostile to the Jews. It was from this prophecy that 
Daniel was enabled to calculate the time of the promised restoration; 
and it was fulfilled by the decree of Cyrus in b.c. 530.®* 

The interesting episode of the flight of the Kechabites to Jeru¬ 
salem also belongs to the time of NebuchadnezaKir’s advance from 
.Cjirchemish to Jerusalem. Their fidelity to the pitriarchal laws of 
A^^p,ce3tor, Jonadab the son of Rcchab, is used by Jeremiah as a. 
*^’'»*,*eproof of the faithlessness of the Jews towards Jehovah.*® 
-T* ^i'^cJissar advanced to Jerusalem, which ho' took lifter a 
‘ ■*’ ’ifoned Jehoiakim, and put him in fetters, with a 
•[^Babylon. For some reason tlris intention was 
%''akim was restored to his throne as a vassal. 

• 'jed off to Babylon, where the vessels of the 
.i^|j!ed in the temple of Belus.®^ At the same 


V** 

^’^ 9 sor, and by 
last form 
^ name A'abu- 
the protector 
year b.c. 605, 
^ rH ia reckoned tbo 
Jer«mlah (xjtv. l). 
aa the twenty- 
the 13tb of Jodah, when 
to prophesy. 


M 2 K. xxlv. 7. w Jcr. xlvi. 1-12. 

WJer. XXV.; Dan. lx. 1, 2; 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 2%^ Ezra L 1. Here again we 
notice tbe literal directness of a chrono* 
logical and bistorical prophecy ;—Jeru- 
aaif-m, Babylon, Cynia (fe. xliv.), seventy 
years, have all their literal meanings. 

•* Jer. XXXV. 

M Dan. i. 1. 
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time Nebuchadnezzar commissioned Ashpenaz, the chief of his 
onniichs, to choose a number of royal and noble Hebrew youths, 
excelling alike in beauty and mental accomplishments, to be brought 
up at his court and trained in the learning of Chaldaea. Among 
those thus selected were Daniel, with his three companions, 
Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, to whose well-known history we 
shall soon return.** 

While the long train of Syrian, Jewish, and Plgyptian captives 
were led by the usual route, Nebuchadnezzar hastened back across 
th€^ Syrian Desert, in consequence of his father’s death, and as¬ 
cended the vacant throne ^without opposition.*® His accession is 
fixed by the Canon of Ptolemy at January 21, b.c. 604, which 
coiTCsponds to the fourth year of Jehoiakim, the received chronology 
being two years too high.^®* The statg in which Jerusalem w^ left 
can be learnt from Jeremiah, though there is groat difficulty, not 
only in determining the order of his prophecies, but in deciding, 
among those that belong to this period, which were delivered before, 
and which after, Nebuchadnezzar’s first capture of the city. It 
seems to have been after his retreat that a great fast wus appointed 
for the ninth month, in tin! fifth year of Jehoiakim.^®^ The occiision 
w’lus seized hy Jeremiah, at the coinnuitwl of Go<i, to mak(i a solemn 
apjKMil to the people to return from their evil way, that they might 
even yet be forgiven. With the aid of his disciple and secretary, 
Jlaruch the son of Neriali, he had written in a volume the whole of 
the prophecies that he had uttered, from the days of Josiali down¬ 
wards, against Israel, Jiidtih, and other nations. Being prevented, 
perhaps hy the command of God to ensure his safety, from going up 
to the temple himself, he commissioned Baruch to read the yo'* 

*lo the people assembUid out of all the cities of Judah. Bar>’ 
his station in a chamber above the new gate of the tempb’ 
to Micluiiah the scribe, who w^as the grandson of 
friend to Jeremiah. W^hen Bariicli had read ' i 

in the court below, Michaiah reported the w’h<^iicV 
were assembled in the scribe’s chamber at th«i|^ 
for Banich, and hctird him read the volume 
Jeremiah to hide themselves while they laicj 
king. Jehoiakim was sitting in his winter v 
ing in a brasier (for it was cold), and the priA 
at his command. ' As fast as he read, the k\ 

Dan. i. s-Y. A difficulty arise* from aklm, but that^ /lae cUt.j 

the date in this passage, the third year of till the fourth. ^ 

Jehoiakltn. Instead ^ the fourth, as in Berosus. Pr. hlv. xx 

Jeremiah. Tho 'rimplest explanation la, i**® See note p. of 

thjit the advance of Nebucbadtieziar from , November to 
Babylon began In the third year of Johoi- 1 Jer. xxxvl. 9. 
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with a penknife, and threw them into the fire, till the whole volume 
was consumed, in spite of the intercession of Gemaliah and others. 
Jeremiah and Banich only escaped arrest tlirough having followed 
the advice of the princes. But this earliest example of Bible-hiiming 
was as unsuccessful in suppressing the word of (3od as later feats of 
the same kind, Jeremiah was bidden to take another roll, and to 
write in it the same words, with a further prophecy of the utter 
desolation of Judah, and of the king’s disgraceful end. So Baruch 
wrote in the next volume, at the dictation of Jeremiah, all the words 
of the book which the king had burned; *‘aiid there were adsla^d 
besides unto them many like words.” Both king and peoi^le, how¬ 
ever, remained obdurate.^®* 

The failure of this last appeal can scarcely have surprised Jere¬ 
miah, but it had a deep efF|ct on his more youthful and ardent 
disciple. Baruch seems to have hoped that, amidst the solemnity 
of the fast, the people would have been stirred up by bis words to 
a movement of new national and religious life; and Jeremiah ad¬ 
dresses him in words fitted to chasten the dcspjiir of the too sanguine 
patriot. He reminds him of God’s sovereign right to break down 
what He had built^ and to pluck up what He had planted, and 
adds:—“Seekest thou great things for thyself? seek llicm not: for, 
behold, I will bring evil upon all flesh, saith Jehovah : but thy life 
will 1 give thee for a prey ”—as if snatched from the net of the de¬ 
stroyer—"in all places whither thou gocst,”^^* The promise w'as 
fulfilled by Baruch’s sharing with Jeremiah the protection of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, when Jerusalem was taken, and by his afterwards finding 
a refuge in Egypt with the remnant of the Jews.*®* 

burning of Jeremiah’s prophecies indicates that spirit of de- 
"hj.^hich led Jehoiakim to rebel against Nebucliadnezzar, after 
three yearn as a vassal of Babylon.*®* He relied, if we 
on the aid of Egypt. The Scripture narrative 
' <•>1 wc have to follow other authorities, whose state- 
V^and uncertain. It seems that Nebuchadnezzar 
V^ with the great conflict between the Lydian 
jj'^arch against Jerusalem; but his governors 
nations, the Syrians, Moabites, and Am- 
such forces of the Chaldaeans as could be 
At length, in the seventh year of his rei^ 
^ 4 ^/field in person, with Cyaxares, king of Media, 
first against Tyre, which liad rebelled about 

^ r no occAfllon for MI in the following November to Deoeni* 
and Pridcanx, ber In the king's fifth year. 

^^cod twice. It was to® Jer. xlv. 1*6. See the exquisite para> 
year of Jehoiakim, phrase in the Christian pear, nth SuiMlay 
.i^?Kx>rdIng to the Canon) in after Trinity. Jer. xlili. fi. 

^’^jiartttion for the fast which 2 K. xxiv. I: lur. 602. 
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the same time as Judah, Having invested tlie city, he inarched 
with a part of his forces against Jerusalem, put Jehoiakim to death, 
hj Jeremiah had prophesied, and placed his son Jehoiachin iiix)n the 
throne.*^ 

§ 10. Jehoiachin, Jrconiah, orCoNiAH,*®' the nineteenth king of 
Judah, was eight years old when he was placed on the throne by 
Nebuchadnezzar, and reigned only three months and ten days.’®* 
Considering his infancy, "the evil which he did in the sight of 
Jehovah ” must be understood of the policy pursued by those who 
ru!Pd in his name, the old idolatrous and Egyptian party. The fate 
which they brought upon the .young king is vividly described by 
Jeremiah, who compares Jehovah’s rejection of “Coniah” to the 
jducking off and throwing away a signet ring, and the king himself 
to a despised broken idol, foretells hif captivity and his mothers, 
without hojie of return, and solemnly invokes the whole earth to 
hear the sentence of Jehovah, pronouncing this man childless, and 
the last of his line who should sit ui>on the throne of David.’®* But 
(wen this terrible burden is accompanied with the promise ol 
Messiah’s kingdom and of the peoj^lc’s restoration.”® 

The machinations of the Egyptian party at Jerusalem were at 
once crushed by Nebuchadnezzar, who again turned from the .siege 
of Tyre to Jerusalem, in the eighth year of his reign (b.c. 698, 
Clinton; 597, liawlinson). The city was saved from a storm by the 
surrender of Jehoiachin, with his mother, Nehushta, and the ro3’'al 
harem, and all liis princes and officers. They were all carried off to 
Babylon, with all the mighty men of the country, and all the skilled 
artisfins, none being left behind but the poorest sort of the |X3ople. 
The total numbiir of the captives was 10,000, of whom 7000 
soldiers, and 1000 smiths and other craftsmen : it w'ould 
the royal family, the princes, and the priests, made v 
2000.’” Among the captives wore Ezekiel, who 
ceived his prophetic commission, and the graiidl^'^A- ’./ 

Shimei, the son of Kish, a Benjamite.’” At 
remaining treasures of the temple and palaffjSl 
the golden vessels of the sanctuary were cut 
the youngest son of Josiah, and uncle of Jehej 

2 K. xxiv. 6; Jer. xxlU 18,19, xxxvi. be an alluslo^ 

30; Polyhiutor, Fr. xxiv.; Joseph. Ant. x. In Jer. xxU. A 

6, t, 8, c. 4p. i. 21; Rawlinson's Hero- March to 

dotiw, vol. i. pp. 513, 514 Clinton plact« 598). 2 K. xxi’j, 

the end of Jrt.oiakim’« wiipi in March, the ago given U\ \tao cO.; 

B.C. 598; Rawllnson in b.c. 597; the com- years, is dearly V, . " 

mon chronology, in n.d 599. form'^r, eighteen. t, Liv. xxw^’, 

ApjwitUed of Je/tocoA: other forms “» Jer. xxU. 24-30. of I'*'’ ‘ 

of th? name are Joiachln, JoLaebim, and usjer. xxUi. 

.loachim ; also Joiakim and Joakin, by u* .loseph. jl«f. x. 6, } J. 

concision with Jehoiakim. There «*em3 to 2 K. xxiv. 13 j 2 Chnin. S)i. vi .a 
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over the wretched rcmruint of Judah, under the new name of 
Zedekiali.“* 

One of the most remarkable circumstances of this event is that 
Nebuchadnezzar absbiincd from the utter destruction of the rebellious 
city. We shall sec that, in all probability, the king had already 
r<H;eived the first of those great revelations of Jehovah’s power and 
majesty, which were made to him througli Daniel; and it seems 
impossible not to refer his moderation to this lesson. Ezekiel ex¬ 
pressly states what was the ^iolicy of Nebuchadnezzar in thus con¬ 
tinuing the existence of the state—“ He hath taken away the miffjfeity 
of the land, that the kingdom might be base, that it might not lift 
itself up, but that by keeping of his covenant it might stand.” 
The covenant referred to is the oath which Nehnehadnezzar exacted 


of the new king,“^^ and whic^ Zedekiah shamefully broke. 

Jchoiachin siuvivcd for iiiany years after the fall of Zedekiah. 
For a long time bis imprisonment at Babylon was rigorous: he 
was closely confined and clad in a prison dress. The jdots of the 
Egyptian party and the lioj^cs of his return held out by the false 
prophet Hananiah (b.c. 51)5) explain this severity as well as 
Hananiah’s cruel execution;but in the thirty-seventh year of his 
captivity (on the 25th or 27th day of the twelfth montli, Adar = Feb. 
B.C. 561) he was released by Evil-mcrodach, who had just succeeded 
to the throne of Babylon (Jan. 11, b.c. 561).^'^® Ho was received 
with kind words, was place<i in the royal presence on n throne above 
all the other captive kings, received a robe of honour, and a jiortiori 
for his daily diet, until his death. With him cxxnred the royal line 
of Solomon. “This man was written childless,” as Jcjcmiah had 
; and “no man of his scchI prospered, sitting ujx)n the 
David, and ruling any more in Judah.” ^ The inheritance 
^^-snassed on to the line of his son Nathan, whose repre- 
•Qj,,v^s^thiel, is therefore inserted in the genealogies as the 
^ NArid the ancestor of Christ.^* 

%he twentieth and last king of Judah, and the 
\4'h and Hamutai, w'as twenty years old at his 


ifiK'Sce chap. xxvi. $ 2. 
xvIL IS, U. 


eleven years, till the final destruction of 
name, Mattaniah, was changed to Zedekiah 
v*5:inly events of his reign, except the brief record 

“ those that Cotiip. 2 Chron. xxxvL 13. 

.liii^.Ser they wt-ro Jer. xxviiL (See p. 610 .) 

the many pre- u* 2 K. xxv. 27-30 j Jer. IIL 31-34. 
f 'iltmple had hcei» CHttton, Fahtl, vol. I, pp. 319, 329. 

(i-ocen nia<le to re- ^ J«‘r. xxli. 30. There are allusioQB to 

him in the a^Kjcryphal Ijooks: Barach 13} 
Chron. xxxvi, lO, i Esdr. v. 6; Susannah. 

’s brother." l Chrou. lii. 17; Matt.!. 12; Luke iU. 31. 
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Clinton; a.c. 597-686, BawUnsori. 
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of the fall of Jerusalcrxi, are those connected with the history of 
Jeremiah, from whose hook wo learn the spirit of the times, Zedo- 
kiah accepted his royalty over the impoverished remnant of the 
Jews, as the vassal of Nebuchadnezzar, to whom he was bound by 
every i^iuciplc of good faith. The fiite of his brother and his 
nephew had proved the hopelessness of relx?llion, even before the 
whole strength of the nation had been carried into captivity. The 
miseiablo remnant might well envy the condition of their captive 
brethren; and the time had at length come for piety and patriotism 
to ^low themselves in a wise submission to what w'as proved to be 
the will of God. Of such a coprse Jeremiah was the assiduous ad¬ 
viser. His parable of the two baskets of figs showed the goodness 
that God had in store for the captivity, but the hopeless state of the 
remnant left behind.^* His letter to tj^e elders, priests, and prophets 
at Babylon, warned them, in opix»sition to the false prophets who 
promised their speedy restoration, to make all their arrangements for 
a prolonged residence llicre, and repeated the former statement, that 
their captivity shouljil last seventy yeara; adding that those left 
hehirid should, after suffering from the sword, the famine, and the 
jMJStilence, be dispersed over all the world, and become a byword and 
reproach.*** From what follows we learn more of the false prophets 
whom Jeremiah denounced. Two among them, Ahab, the son of 
Kolaiah, and Zedekiah, the son of Maaseiah, whose lives were as 
profligate as their principles, were seized by Nebuchadnezzar, and 
“ roasted in the fire,” an example which must have been the more 
striking from its contrast with the deliverance of Shadrach, Mcshcch, 
and Ahednego. Another of the same party, Shemaiah the Nehela- 
mitti (or the dreamer), dared to write, as if by the word of Jeb<' 
to Zephaniah and the other priests at Jerusalem, compla’ 
Jeremiah’s letter, and demanding his imprisonment.**® 
his opposition to these false prophets, whether at bf 
home, JeremiaJi uttered his grand prophecies of a • f 
Israel in God’s own time, but not till then,**® jmd 
that awaited all her enemies.*** His great pro^ 
for the consolation of the exiles, was render 
by the sign which followed it. Seraiah, tl^ 
carried this prophecy to Babylon, was dirocteil; 
a stone to the volume and to sink it in the Eu^. 
shall Babylon sink, and shall not rise from the \ 
upon her.” *** The occasion found for executing 
a visit which Zedekiah paid to Babylon in the fou*,^ 
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(b.c. 694-3), probably to i>ay his tribute to Kobuchadnezzar, or per¬ 
haps to defend himself against tlic first suspicions of treasonable 
dealings with Egypt. For in the same year ITiaraoh-necho, who 
seems never to have ventured to meet Nebuchadnezzar after the 
defeat of Carchemish, was succeeded by his son Psammetichus II. 
(the Psammis of Herodotus). From the book of Ezekiel, who 
began in this year to enfome upon the exiles at Babylon the same 
lessons that Jeremiah was teaching at Jerusalem, we learn tliat 
Zedekiah entered into a treasonable correspondence with the new 
king of Egypt, w'hich the prophet denounces as a gross violati^’ of 
his plighted faith, destined to end in the king’s being brought to 
Babylon for punishment, while his people should fall by the sword, 
or be scattered to the winds.'^ The terms of the agreement with 
Egypt are expressly stated by the prophet:—“He rebelled against 
him in sending his ambassadors into Egypt, that they miglit give 
him horses and much peopleand we are forbidden to give Zedekiah 
credit for a patriotic resistance by the declaration of the historian;— 
“He reb<jlled against king Nebuchadnezzar, who had made him 
swear by God; but be stitfened his neck and hardened his heart from 
turning unto Jehovah, God of Israel.”’** 

At Jerusalem the plot appeared so far rlix), that the false proxdiet 
Ilananiah promised the return of Jehoiachin within two years, and 
publicly broke off the neck of Jenmiiah the yoke which he wore, as 
a sign of the hopeless subjection of Judah and the siiiTounding 
nations, who seem to have joined the Egyx^lifin league. Jeremiah 
replied that the yoke of wrood (the present vassalage of Bivbylon) 
should be replaced by a yoke of iron (the final destruction of the 
and predicted the death of Ilananiah, which hap|xine<l 
ycar.’“ We find further evidence of the progress of the 
the hook of Ezekiel. His vision of the temple at 
uh’^'^^the fifth day of the sixth month of the sixth year of 
^ ^(>94-3), reveals the idol ahominatipns which would 
.the destruction of all but a small chosen rem- 
and typ(is follow to the like effect.’®* 
Ezekiel, about a year later (on the tenth of 
t:^*? 9 oventh year of Zedekiah),’** when the elders 
y'to enquire of Jehovah concerning the state of 
that the rebellion had broken out.’*® The 
|5*e people at this time, their jHjrsecution of God’s 
^,^on of his word, so that his wrath came upon 

j years later, tliat the temple was destroyed. 

! The dai/M of our calendar are the anni- 
isi xxviii, us jgJeek. viU. tx. i versailes of the Jewish calendar In I8S3, 

us KsuHhc.-xil. wltich, begtnuins with the vernal equinox, 

m The loth of AbsJuly 36 (about) may be taken os a nmnol year. 

•x;. 561. It was on this very day, five ! Kz. xx., xxlL, xxUL 
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them “till there wan no remedy wickedness of Zedekiah in 
not humbling himself before the word of God by Jeremiah;—his 
faithlessness to the oath he had sworn to Nebuchadnezzar, and that 
not from religious patriotism for “ he stiffened his neck and hardened 
his heart from turning unto Jehovah God of Israel;—and the result 
in the destruction of Jerusalem and the captivity of the people till 
the time of the Persian empire, so that the land kept her sabbaths 
for 70 years as Jeremiah had foretold;—these outlines of tlie 
catastrophe are drawn by the writer of the Chronicles.'®® 

^ 12. It was still tw’O years before Nebuchadnezzar laid siege to 
Jerusalem, with the resoh\^tion to destroy it utterly for Zedekiah’s 
treason. From this point the dates of Ezekiel’s prophecies accompany 
the events at Jerusalem. The city was invested in tlic ninth year 
of Zedekiah, on the tenth day of the tf^jith month and on the same 
day Ezekiel was commissioned to foretell its utter destruction, by strik¬ 
ing images, to the exiles at Babylon.'®* The forces marshalled against 
Jerusalem comprised Nebuchadnezzar’s whole army, all the vassal 
kings of his empire, and all the nations around, Ammonites, Moabites, 
Edomites, and others, who came up to avenge the quarrels of a 
tliousand years.'*® All the fortified cities of Judah had already been 
taken, except Lachish and Azekah.'^ 

In this extremity Zedekiah proclaimed freedom to* all Hebrew 
slaves, and sent Zephaniah the priest, with another messenger, to 
entreat the prayers of Jeremiah. In reply, ho announced the coming 
destruction of the city and the fate of the king liimsclf.'®' The king 
now attempted to silence him by a mild confinement in the court oi 
the prison in the palace, where he had the society of Baruch. While 
thus shut up, and that in a city environed by a mighty eu 
Jeremiah purchased, as the “Goel,” a field at his native v" 
Anathoth in Benjamin, as a sign of that return which ^ 
to prophesy, togetlier with the glories of Messiah’s king 
act of faith has been compared to that of the Bonrn * 
its full value, the ground o^ which Hannibal wa? 

And now there broke forth a deceptive 
hophra,“* who had just succeeded to tlie tl 
forces which his father had coUected to the rt 
capture of Gaza'®® caused Nebuchadnezzar tc 
Jerusalem, and to march against him. And i 


2 Chro^. xxxvi. 11 - 31 : ootop. Jer. 
xxxvii. 1 , 2 . 

iVTbe loth of Th^'t=sl>ecember SO 
(about), B.C. 6S9. This anuivoi-sary is kept 
«« ft f««>t by the Jews, 

2 K. XXV. 1,2 i Jer. xxxlx. 1 , UL 4 ; 
likek. xxiv. 

•w Jer. xxxlv. 1. »*> Jer. xx.kIv. 1. 

Jer. xxxviL 1-4, xxxiv. 1*10. This 


hue 


"I 


‘'-iin 

jfm- 


arrangement is 
xxxvii. 4, that i 
prisoned. Ver. \ 
refer to a later me„ 

Jer. xxxiL, xxxf. Liv, xxi^i/11. 
The ViiphroB or Apries of Hiluvrtho 
and Herodotus, and the Vaphm of t4ie 
Kgyptoli^ors, 

115 Sjc Jc*r. slvU. 1*7 
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with the joy of a city delivered from a hopeless siege. But Jeremiah 
forbade them to deceive themselves, while, on the distant banks of 
the Euphrates, Ezekiel also foretold the ruin of Egypt.*** The princes 
of Judah now broke their solemn covenant to release their Hebrew 
slaves; and Jeremiah, having denounced their conduct, left the chy 
for his homo in Benjamin. He was detained by one of his enemies, 
who happened to be captain of the gate. The princes accused him 
cf deserting to the Chaldfeans, a course which had now become com¬ 
mon ; and lie was imprisoned in the house of Jonathan the scribe, 
where he remained for some time.*** Meanwhile, his warnings KiTe 
fulfilled by the return of the armyof Nebuchadnezzar, who according 
to Josephus, had defeated the Egyptians; though more probably the 
enemy retired without a battle.**® 

Zeijekiah now sent secretly for Jeremiah, and asked him, “Is there 
any word from Jehovah?” “There is,” replied the prophet; “ thou 
shalt bo delivered into the hand of the king of Babylon.” Hoping, 
it would seem, for a more favourable answer, the king sent him hack 
to the court of the prison, and ordered him to be fed while any bread 
was left in the city.**® In reply to another request, which the king 
sent to him by Pashur and Zepbaniab, to enquire of Jehovah, the 
prophet pointed out a surrender as the only hope of safety.*®® Upon 
this the prifices demanded bis death as a traitor, and the king con¬ 
fessed himself too weak to withstand them. They threw Jeremiah 
lo perish in a hideous pit of the jirison, where ho sank into the mire; 
but the better feelings of the king came to his rescue, at the inter¬ 
cession of the Ethiopian eunuch, Ebed-melech, to whom he promised 
his life “ for a prey ” in the destruction of the city.*** Once more 
by Zedekiah, in private, to give him counsel from Gotl, the 
pressed him to surrender; but the king was afraid of falling 
.^.i''-^;^ds of the Jews who had revolted to Nebuchadnezzar, 
doubtless many a wrong to avenge. So ho entreated 
teen the interview a secret, and sent him back to the 
^^^’hero he remained till Jerusalem was taken.**® 
now at hand; the ruin foreseen by Moses 
nation, foretold by the prophets, and post- 
^jf-Sious kings, as often as it was provoked by 
*S*ssors; held in suspense in remembrance of 
yjput brought down at last by the shameless, 

xxix, XXX., two yean higher iu the received chrono* 
xxiA y propbecleg are logy. 

giv^ teetwol^ the tenth month u? j^. xxxiv. 11*23, xxxviL 11-16. 

of the tenth yolll||j|gf Zedekiah 3 = end of ^**It is evident ftom Jer. xxxvll. 2i 

December, b.c. 6S8 ; the sevenUi of the Oret that the city was again invested, 
month of the eleventh year ss= April, b.o. *** Jer. xxxviL 11 - 21 . »» Jer. xxl. 

686, and the first (he third monihasend Jer. xxxviil. 1 - 13 , xxxlx, is-lH. 

of May, B.0, 588. These dates are all Jer. xxxviL 14-38, 
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f^rsistent, inveterate violation of His covenant of piety and purity 
by the chosen jxjople. Jehovah had done all he could by his 
prophets, whose words they despised and misused their persons, 
“until the wrath of Jehovah arose against his people tUl thare ivas 
no remedy^^ 

In the nineteenth year of Nebuchadnezzar, as the eleventh year 
of Zedokiah drew to a close, Jerusalem, which had been besieged for 
two years and a half, with no relief except the brief diversion made 
by Pharaoh-hophra, was reduced to the last extremities of finnini'. 
(.>(^the ninth day of the fourth month,*®* an entrance was effected 
at night through a breach in the city wall, probably on the northern 
;.tde,and the great officers of Nebuchadnezzar entered the temple, and 
look their station in the middle court, as was the custom of the 
Assyrians at the conclusion of a siege.**® Z^niekiah, with all his men 
of war, fled by the gardcfu gate of the foyal palace, on the soutli side, 
near the present Bab-el-Mugharibeh, and took the road over the 
Mount of Olives to the valley of the Jordan. They were hotly 
pursued with the morning light. Zedekiah was overtaken in the 
plain 01 Jericho, his army dispersed, and himself taken. He ■was 
carried to Nebuchadnezzar, at Riblah in Hamath, whither the king 
had gone to watch the siege of Tyre. Zedekiah spoke with his 
conqueror face to face, as Jeremiah*had predicted. Having seen the 
slaughter of all his sons and the princes of Judah, his eyes were put 
out and he was sent to Babylon, where lie remained a close prisoner 
till hi.s death. The pity, which might be felt for the stid fate of 
the hist king who wore the crown of David at Jerusalem, must 
bo withheld from the forsworn vassal, who accepted his nephew’s 
throne at the hand of a conqueror, only to prove a traitor ali 
his earthly master and to his king Jehovah. 

Other victims were selected for the vengeance of Nebu^^A'; 

The high-priest Seraiah,tlie second priest Zephaniah,ani^'^ S 

keepers of the temple, the commander-in-chief, who w^lU^' 

and five (or seven) of the principal courtiei-s, JJe jf r 

tering officer of the army—and sixty r€^esent.^^g 

were carried by Nebuzar-adan, the captain cfei l * 

where Nebuchadnezzar sentenced them to 

palement and even by worse tortures, if we the 

tliat still shock our eyes on the monuments of A^yvia and Bhbjjip 

Amidst all these horrors, there is something in the deliberate juS^^e 

of the eastern conqueror, which bears, a favourable contrast wi tty te 

genenil massacre that attended the second great caj^t^reof Jciax|^|piii 

by the virtuous Titus. Our involuntary respect for the grand "king 

2 Oiroa. xxxvi. IS. tftyard, Mvevei. -vol. II. p. 3t5; r«> 

Ninth of Tbtunnrai: s= Juns to July, spocting the forms of a sloge. see ibid, pp 
B.O. .ass. The clay is still kept as a fast. 366, foil. 
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of Babylon is confirmed by the treatment which Jeremiah met with 
in obedience to his orders. As soon as the city was taken, Nebuzar- 
adan, with the other chief officers, sent for the prophet out of the 
prison, aiur committed him to the care of Geoauah, the son of 
Atiikam, son of Shaphan, who plays a most important jmrt. in the 
subsequent transactions. 

Meanwhile the king of Bahylon decided on the fate of the rebellious 
city, which ho had twice spared. On the seventh day of the follow¬ 
ing month (Ah, the fifth month) Nebuzar-adan returned to Jerusalem, 
charged to carry out the instructions of his master. Two clear it^ya 
were occupied in collecting the hoot^ that was still to be found in 
the temple and the city after their former situations, incliulmg the 
ormiments of the temple which had been considered too bulky for 
removal, and the vessels wd^ich appear to have been left, out of 
religious respect-, for the necessary service of the sanctuary. Among 
the former were the two great pillars of the temple porch, Jachin 
and Boaz, and the brazen sea, with tho twelve bulls on which it 
rested, all of which were broken to pieces and their brass transftrted 
to Bahylon. On the third day the temple and city were committed 
to the flames, with tho palaces of the king and prinws, and all the 
chief houses of Jerusalem; and the walls were levelled with the 
ground. The day of the catastrophe was the tenth day of the fifth 
mouth (Ah), in the ninct-jenth year of Nebiichadnezziir, just after 
the <x)mpletion of the ele\ enth year of Zedekiah. It is still observed 
by the Jews as a fast only second to tho great day of atonement.*®® 
While the work of destruction wfis carried on by the Chaldsean 
army, it was viewed with malignant ejcultation by the nations which 
v.so long chafed beneath the yoke of their kinsman Ismel. TTae 
k^^iuites “ cried Aha I against the sanctuary, when it was profaned; 
the land of Israel, when it was desolate; and against the 
’‘hh»V*^ah, when they went into captivity.” Moab and Seir 
h llie house of Judah is like unto all the heathen.” 1*® 
%mity, which was but natural in tho Philistines, 
%ce with a despiteful heart, to destroy it for the 
I ^-mlated by Pklom, tho nearest kinsman and 
p brother Is^ael. “Edom hath dealt against the 
house of taking vengeance, and hath greatly offended, 

and revenged himi^lf upon them.” How deeply this blow was felt, 
ii^en in the well-known {lassage, in which the Psalmist joins Edom 
w1|[i Babylon herself in a common imprecation, prefacing tho most 
terrible words in which retribution was ever called down upon a 

ac. S86, «bfmt the end of July (July j fast comroomoratjea the destruction of the 
as. lu 1803), Clinton places it In ao. 5S7, second temple by Titus, 
and Ueslu'r In ac. MS; but the first (late Kzok. xxv. 3. «« Ew-k. xxv. a 

is flxMJ by the epoch of Nebuchadnczmr’s I'iM'k, xxv. 15. . 

aoceaniwa. Jartunry, ac, 034. The aimc ! litok, xxv. 
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cruel with the indignant prayer:—“ Remember, 0 Lord, the 

children of Edom in the days of Jerussdem; who said, Rase it I 
rase it / evert to tlicfoundation thereof J ” AII these nations soon 
fell victims to the like fate, which the prophets again and again 
denounce ujx>n them; and the punishment of Edom, in particular, 
forms the whole burthen of the prophecy of Obadiah, which may be 
placed, by internal evidence, between the destruction of Jerusalem in 
D.(3. 586, and the conquest of Edom by Nebuchadnezzar in b.o, 683. 
This brief prophecy of only twenty-one verses is chiefly remark- 
for the closing prediction of the coming “day of Jehovalf,” in 
which the restoration ami enlargement of Jiulah and the final de¬ 
struction of Edom are clearfy blit figures of the great consummation 
that still remains to be fulfilled, when, “ Saviours shall come up on 
mount Zion to judge the mount of Esau; and the kingdom shall be 
Jehovah’s.” • * 

The captives who were carried away on this occasion were but the 
gleanings of those who had been led off with J ohoiachin. After the 
escape of the warriors, the people left in the city and those who had 
deserted to the Chaldayms numbered only 832 persons fit to bear the 
march. A remnant of the very poorest class were left to till the 
ground and dress the vineyards; and to those must be added a few 
objects of the royal favour, as Jeremiah, and those of the fugitive 
soldiers nnd other roving bands, who had escaped pursuit in the 
lastnessos of Jiuhca and the desert* At the end of the Rook of 
Jeremiah, we have the following summary of the captivities under 
Nebucliadnezzar. 


1 . In the secentft (eighth) year of his reign (8.c. 597) 3033 

2. » >1 ti^'Ueenth (nineteenth) m » » (o.c. 5S6) 833 » 

3. „ H IwettAy-thii’d . m » m i's.c. 582) 745 „ 


Total 4600 Jew*' 

- ? ' 
^I'hosc last mentioned were carried away by Ncbuzar-r‘ 

time of the war with Egypt. . 

It deserves especial notice that the land which wo 

call JunyKA,^*^ to distinguish it from the other jiarts oF?*, 


•161 «Q jinighter of Babylon, who art to 
Iw (Ustroyoii; happy shall he h\ that re- 
^Y:vvl^(th AS thott hast sem>d ns. 
Happy shall ho be, that? tak'^th and dasheth 
thy little ones against, the stones." Ta. 
cav.Mxvii. 7-9. 

31. For a fwU discussion of 
the date mid interpretation of tho pro- j 
phcey, si.'o JOict ionary of the Jiibte, art, ; 
Obadiith, I 

Jer. IIL 28-30. They are expressly 
coUrd Jeat, apparently to <l1btingui!>h 
them from r.esident Ibreigner^ slaves, and 


others, who snared their capUi^ty:.j 
discrepancy of the ipunbcrs of tho'~' 
captivity, and the 10,000 reckoned in 2 K. 
xxiv. 14, seems to result from Jeremiah’s 
not counting in the soldiers. The great 
difference hi tween even tho Urgesit 

Captivity, 42,300, sectns to show how large 
an accession wius received from previous 
captivities, and especially from the Ten 
Tribes. 

10 * fhe name of Jews (i.e. men of Jndah), 
which rarely occurs up to tlui time of the 
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not subjoctod, like that of Samaria had been, to a new colonization by 
heathen settlers. It lay ready to be occupied by those to whom God 
had given it, after it had rested for the sabbatic years of which it 
had been deprived, and when they themselves had been chastened 
by affliction. This hope sustained those of the captives who, like 
Daniel, had still the faith to pray with their faces turned towards 
Jenisalem: it is mingled with the sad complaints of the pathetic 
Psalms that belong to the time of the Oai)tivity; and it even breathes 
through the more dismal wailing of Jeremiah’s Lamentations, These 
choice utterances of Hebrew poetry may well excuse the vain attoK^pt 
to point the moral of a catastrophe, whose long-accumulating causes 
and sure approach have been traced at every step of the history of 
the Jewish people. 

§ ^3. Before pursuing the story of the Jews at Babylon to the end 

of the Captivity, we may conAtide the history of Judasa itself during 

the last twenty-five years of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign (b.o. 586-561), 

comprising the fate of the people left behind, and the fortunes of 

Jeremiah. The desolated land was not abandoned to anarchy. 

% 

Nebuzar-adan appointed Qedaltah, the son of Ahikam, as governor 
at Mizpoh, and Jeremiah joint4 him, having been left at lil)erty by 
Nebuzar-adan to go to Babylon or wherever he pleased.^®* The dis¬ 
persed soldiers and people soon gathered about the new governor, 
who prudently exhorted them to live quietly as the subjects of the 
king of Babylon.^*® Many Je ws appeared from the countries of Moab, 
Ammon, and Kdom, and the people were soon peacefully engaged in 
gathering the vintage and summer fruits throughout their cities.^®’ 
But the brief rest from trouble was cut short by ,tbo envy of the king 
^mmon and the ambition of a Jewish prince of the royal blood, 
the son of Nethaniah, They had the incredible audacity 
a new insurrection. Ishmael and ten Jewish princes 
•’ahiV^pah as friendly guests; and Gedaliah, who had refused 
yarning of his treachery, was murdered with the Jews 
is who were with him at Mizpah, only two months 
.ftcr ^ .jjllrture of Nebuzar-adan.^®* Two days later, a band of 
jghty^ ..^umers ap»;ared on the frontier, from Sheebem and 
Shiloh and Samaria, bringing offerings for the desolated house of 
God, a touching jaroof of the religions j)atriotism which was still to 
be found even in the most heathenized part of Israel. By a 
treacherous artifice, Ishmael slew them all but ten, and cast their 
\ 

Captivity (3 K. xvl. S; Jor. xxxviil. 19, I 2 K. xxv. 22; Jnr. xl. 1-6. . 

*1.11, lit iW), seettis to have now Ivcome ; ’ 2 K. xxv. 24, 

the common dcBigDftUo& of the people by • Jei*. xl. 1-12. 

their conquerors (Dan. Hi. 8, 12; Kara ; i«ln the seventh month, Tisrf = Sep* 
Iv, 12> Its gradual adoption by them- j tcmbertoOctobfT. The third of this month 
selves is easily traced in the books of | is still a Jewish fast Ibr the murder oi 
yeftfmia/i and Ktther. ' Gedaliah. 
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l»dies, with those of his former victims, into a pit which Asa had 
dug at Mizpah for a hiding-place, during his war with Baasha, and 
which may rank in history with the Glacifere of Avignon and the 
well of Cawnpore. lie then collected tJie people who were at 
Mizpah, including the daughters of Zedekiah, who had been in¬ 
trusted to Gedaliah’s care, and carried them olf as captives towards 
Ammon, He was pursued hy the Jewish captains, headed by 
Johanan, the son of Kareah, the same who hatl inefFectually warned 
Gedaliah, They overtook him by the great waters at Gibeon, and 
renined the captives, while Ishmael with eight comrades fled to 
Ammon. Then, instead of returning to Mizpah, they marched 
southwards to Bethlehem, intehding to take refuge in Kgypt from 
Nebuchadnezzar’s vengeance for the murder of his governor.*®® 
First, however, they asked Jeremiah for counsel from Jehovah. In 
ten tlays the answer came, forbiddinf them to go to Egyptf pro¬ 
mising them the protection of God if they remained; and assuring 
them that, if they persisted in departing, the famine, and sword, and 
)KJstilence, from which they fled, would overtake them in their new 
refuge.*?® So faithful was the prophet to the long-standing command, 
thfit the people should never, under any pressure, seek to return by 
the way of Egypt. His warning only brought upon him a charge 
of conspiring with ©aruch to speak falsely in God’s name; and both 
he and Baruch were carried to Egypt against their will, with all the 
remnant who had been left under Gedaliah. Many of the Jews had 
alretidy taken refuge there during the whole time that Egypt was 
regarded as their help against Assyria. They now formed a large 
community, living at Migdol, Tahpanhes, Noph, and Pathros; a 
community which had afterwards an important history of its o,^ 
Meanwhile they fell into idolatry; and Jeremiah denounced ^ 
them and on Egypt itself the vengeance of Nebucha^X^^ 
prophecy echoed from the banks of the Euphrates by Ez^'^ | 
warnings, promises, and exhortations to the exiles at 
kept pace with the current of events in Judaea. 

The threatened blow soon fell. In b.c, 586 Tyre'*'’ 
after a siege of thirteen years. After a bric^epose, NebucHadnez. ^ 
led his victorious army into Egypt, probably on some new provocli^ 
tion by Apries.*?* In the absence of his own annals or other direct 
testimony, we can only infer from the statements of Josephus, and 
from the prophecies of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, that the chastisement 
he inflicted on Egypt reached the Jews who had taken refuge tl^e. 
It was at this time, as we have already seen, that his general 
Nehuzar-adan carried off anotlier remnant from Juda?a, thereby 
probably almc^t completing the depopulation of the land.*™ There 

Jer. xU. M® Jer. xlil. ^ Herod, il. 181. ».c. 581. Ant x. $. 

** Jer, lU. 30: the twenty-third year of Nebuchadnemr =: b.o. 583. 
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is some evidence, though far from certain, that Nehuchadnezzar 
invaded Egypt a second time, ten years later (b.c. o71), deposing 
Apries and setting up Ainasis; and this may ho the occasion of 
Ezekiers last prophecy against tliat power.At some time during 
tlie interval, it is almost certain that the king of Babylon sulxlued 
the nations bordering upon Judah, and for whoso exultation in her 
destruction the prophets had denounced on them the heaviest woes, 
such as the Ammonites, Moabites, and Kldomites. There is a very 
remarkable passage, in which Jeremiah comforts the Jews amidst 
all these judgments by contrasting His destruction of the oAer 
nations and of their present oppressors with His correction of them¬ 
selves:—“Fear thou not, 0 Jacob my servant, saith Jehovah; for 1 
am with thee; for I will TwaAre a full end of all the nations whither 
I have driven thee: hut I will not jnake a fuU end of theoy hut 
eerreh thee in measure; ydt will I not leave thee wholly un¬ 
punished,” No words could express more fully the principle of 
Jehovah’s dealings with the Jews, as the ty^jc of his dealings with 
His own people in every age. 

m Ezek. xxlx, lY, xxx. 19. 'Die date, the twenty-seventh yojy of the. captivity of 
JehoUchit), answers to the thirty-fourth cf Nebuchadnezzar, b.c. 6 t6. Jcr. xlvi. 
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FBOM THE OESTRUCTION OP THE KINGDOM OF JFDAU, 

CLOSE OF THE CAPTIVITY AT BABYLON. MS’ 

B.c. 580 - 536 . . 



^ 1. The captivps at, Babylon—Hantel and his companlona $2. Ni'SuchadiK 
dream — The , Imperial statue —The fleiy furnace. ^ 3. Ncbuchadnerz 
humiliation —His death. $ 4. The successors of%ebuchadnoajair. $ 5. Rise j 
Cvnijs THK Ghrat, and foundation of the Persian Empire. ^ 6. Coalition of Lydiij 
p:j5JTt. «ud Babylon against Cyrus — Defeat of Croesus. $1. Cyrus attacks 
Babylon — Siege of Babylon — Belshazzar’s feast — The city surprised and taken 
— End of the Babylonian tinplre. § 8. Reign of “Darius the Median," probably 
Astyages. ^ d. Daniel under Darius — The den of lionA JO. ProplM|N9 of 
Daniel —L Dream of the Image —il IVeam of Xehuehadvetzar*f wodwm — ill. 
Drt«im of the Four Peatts - iv. VWon of the Ham and ife-gaat — v. Prophecy of 
the Set'entfi Weelctt — vi. Vision of the Son of God, and Prophecy the Laet Duye. 
^ 11. Subs(‘quent history and final desolation of Babylon. 

§ 1. Op all historic figures, Nebuchadnezzar most strikingly repre¬ 
sents the power of destruction. Like his own image on the plain of 
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Dura, ho towers over the ground he has cleared of every opponent, 
fix>m the Nile to the Euphrates. Above all, he had been the instm- 
inent in the hand of God to root out His people for their sins from 
the good land given to their fathers; but he had yet to leani that 
he himself was subject to their Goti. This lesson was taught him 
while he enjoyed the fruit of his victories in the city of J^bylon, 
which he had made the wonder of the world by his "hanging 
gardens ” and other splendid works; and the appointed teacher was 
a young Hebrew of the first captivity, whose career at Babylon was 
almost a repetition of that of Joseph at the court of Ph{iraoh. 

We have seen that when Nebuchadnezzar first took Jerusalem, in 
the third year of Jehoiakim (b.c. 605\ he commissioned Ashpciiaz, 
the master of his eunuchs, to select the most comely youths, of 
royal ^nd noble birth, possesseej. of natural grace and acquired learn¬ 
ing, to be educated in the langtiage and wisdom of the Clialdaeans. 
They were to receive their food and wine from the king’s table, and 
after three years training they were .to be brought before him. 
Among them were four belonging to the tribe of Judah, whose 
names were Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, which, accord¬ 
ing to oriental custom (as in the case of Joseph) were changed by the 
prince of the eunuchs into Belteshazzar, Bliadracli, Meshech, and 
Abednego. In sacred history, howfsver, Daniel has retained his own 
name, while the other three, being only mentioned on one imjwtant 
occasion, are known by their Babylonish apj^ellatioiis.^ Daniel 
resolved that ho would not defile himjKjlf with the king’s food and 
wine, things that had been offered to idols; and, through the tender 
regard with which ho had inspired the prince of the eunuchs, he 
^ed the favour of an experiment on himself and his three 
After being fed for ten days with jiulsc and water, they 
. in better condition than their comrades, who had been 
the king’s dainties; so this diet was continued to the 
vhile God endowed them with all knowledge and 
wisdbhf^ to Daniel in particular he granted the same insight 
•ito dreams and visions that had distinguished Joseph. When the 
cine came for them* to |ppear before the king, he found them the 
.airest of all their fellow-captives, and ten times better in wisdom 
and discernment than all the magicians and astrologers of Chaldsea. 
Bo they stood before him among the courtiers.* We must not fail 
to notice that law of God’s providence, by which, at every crisis of 
His ^ople’s histoiy, he raised up for them a leader skilled in all 
the accomplishments of their adversaries;—Abraham, the stately 
prince, among the Arab sheikhs; Joseph, the diviner and statesman; 
Moses, the warrior, and learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians; 

m 

1 So much this the cose, that many persons quite forget who are meant by ** Ananias 
Asarlas, and Hisaei,’* In the Benedieite of our Liturgy. * Dun. L 
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Daniel, tlio most learned sage and faultless governor in the realm of 
Chalda 3 a. Well might South reply to the flippant objection, that 
God has no need of our learning—“ Much less has He need of your 
ignorance.” 

§ 2. The groat opiX)rtnnity for the use of Daniel’s jx>wer as an 
interpreter of dreams, for the glory of Gnd, occurred in a manner very 
similar to the case of Joseph. The date assigned to this event is the 
second year of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar.® Lightfoot and others 
take this to mean the second year after the full settlement of his 
(•ipire, or about b.c. 570. But, as the captivity of Daniel com¬ 
menced, as wc have seen, a year before the accession of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, the three years of his*probation would expire in the second 
year, and the date may be taken literally. This result throws a 
flood of light on the career of Nebuchadnezzar, and especiallj^on his 
repeated forbearance towards Jerusmem, and his kindness to Jere¬ 
miah. It is needless to recount in detail those pictures which are so 
vividly impressed on our earliest recollections, the king’s troubled 
sleep and dreams, which he forgot when he awoke in the morning; 
his desjx>tic demand of the Chaldscan soothsayers, scarcely too severe 
a test of their extravagant pretensions, to tell him the <hream itself, 
as well as the interpretation ; the simplicity with which, for once in 
their lives, they confess their impotence to discover what was not 
first told them, instead of boldly avowing, like Daniel, that God 
would not conceal from the man divinely inspired to reveal His 
counsels the far lesser knowledge of the signs chosen to exhibit them. 
When their failure liad all hut involved in their sentence of death 
the Hebrew men of learning too, Daniel obtained from the king 
a respite, which he and his companions spent in prayer; ^^he 
received the revelation with one of those grand utterances ^ 
and prayer that form the great charm of his book. 
which he was inspired to exjwnnd to NcbucliadnezzaJ;4i 
several by which, at this epoch, when the great monarclte 
were about to come into collision wdth the powers of 
revealed the steps by which the successive empires were to give wj 
before His kingdom. The symbol of a colo£j||)<l statue waa perhaps 
nected with the image which Nebuchadnezzar soon afterwards set 
on the plain of Dura.* As he was meditating the erection of thai 
monument of his yietenies, God showed him a statue, whose compo¬ 
sition and end revealed the fate, not only of his own empire, but of 
all the other attempts at universal dominion to the end of^ime. 
The lesson was the same as that which was taught to the first 
Babel-builders on that very si)ot—that all such attempts are futile, 
for the kingdoms of the world arc reserved to be the kingdoms of our 

* Dan. ii. 1 * Towiucnd, Chnmologicdl. Arrangement tf BiUe, toL )I. p. 613. 
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God, and of his Christ. And now we can look back on the almost 
complete fulfilment of the sign:— 

** Qaotiched is the golden statue’s ray. 

The breath of heaven has blown away 
What toiling earth had piled; 

Scattering wise heart and crafty hand. 

As breezes strew on ocean’s snnd 
The fabrics of a child.”® 

There now only remain the last relics of the system of ungodly 
force, the fragments of the mingled iron and clay which rejtiesqjujl 

what was the last empire tliat claimed to be universal;— 

■ • 

" Ambition’s boldet^t dream and last 
Mtast melt before the cLarkni blast 

That sounds the dirge of Home." 

c c 

The confession which Daniel s exposition of his dream drew from 
Nebuchadnezzar is scarcely tlio' language of a convert to the true 
religion, but rather of a heathen, yielding to the God of the Jews an 
exalted place among the Gods. According to his promise,® he 
loaded Daniel witli rewards, made him ruler over the province of 
Babylon, and master of the Chaldajan sages, un<l appointed his throe 
companions, at his n^quest, to high offices in the province of 
Babylon. 

Their fidelity to Jehovah soon underwent a terrible trial, but came 
out as unscathed as their persons from the fiery furnace.^ That Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar should have condemned them for such a reason, so soon 
after the lesson he bad learned, is a more striking than surprising 
example of a desjx)t’s impatience of opix)sition and readiness to take 
thejtoit of flattery. Daniel would seem to have been too firmly 
in the royal favour for his enemies to venture to attack 
.ey had first made an example of liis companions. There 
uch discussion respecting the vision of the “ Sou of God” 
. iiree Hebrews in the fiery furnace. His walking with them 
Biere^lillifrns to imply that they were conscious of liis presence and 
ustainod by His comfort, like Stephen in the agony of his martyrdom, 
ad they would douhtl^ recognise in him the Angel Jehovah,” 
A'ho hail so often shown himself to their fathom and who had 
Inromised, ** when thou walkest through the fi.ro, thou shalt not be 
burned; neither shall the flame kindle upon thee.” • But we must 
not ascribe such divine knowledge to Nebuchadnezzar. To him the 
visiofll was that of some unknown deity, “a Sim of the Gods”—but 
it was enough first to jietrify** him with astonishment, and then to 

* L^ble, Christian Toor, Monday in ® la. xliii. 2. 

Wbitauu MTeek. • Dan. li. 4.. ^Nebuebadnezzarthe king was twrottiVd; 

^ Dan. lit We have met before with an in> Dan. Hi. 24. This expressive word Is used 
iitiiuoe of this m<xle of execution. See p. &IM). by our tratislaturs in two other passages oi 
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extort from him a warmer acknowledgment of the God of the 
Hebrews. Their enemies were silenced by a terrible decree, and they 
themselves were promoted to higher stations in the province of 
Babylon.^® 

f 3. A third lesson, by which the king of Babylon was finally 
lx)wed in submission to Jehovah, is recorded in his own rescript to 
all the provinces of his empire.*' Another dream, which Daniel 
again interpreted when the Chaldtean soothsayers had failed, warned 
the king that his reason should depart, and he should be driven from 
awiong men to herd with the beast of the field, till “ seven times ” 
had j)assed over his head.^ The judgment came upon him at the 
expiration of a yetir. His enemies had lx3on sulxUicd on every side; 
his great works of art and power had been completed; and, as he 
surveyed them from the roof of his ^jalace, he forgot God, o|^ whose 
might he had had such proofs, and exclaimed, “ Js not this great 
Babylon, that 1 have built, for the house of the kingdom, by the 
might of my power and for the honour of my majesty ? ” The w’ords 
had scarcely mounted towards the vault of heaven, when a voice 
replied, “0 king Nebuchadnezzar to thee it is spoken; Thr kingdom 
IS DEPAiiTED FROM THEEadding the details of his exile from among 
men, all which were fulfilled for a space of seven years. Assuredly 
Nebuchadnezzar is the gmndest of all uojipots; but the climax of his 
grandeur is seen in his publishing the history of his own humiliation, 
in order to give glory to the most liigh God.** 

The seven years of Nebuchadnezzar’s madness may safely he 
placed in the last decade of his reign, b.o. 571-561; and, as he wJis 
again “ established in his kingdom and excellent majesty was added 
to him,” a few years must he allowed after his recovery. Thejl^ate 
of Usshcr (b.c. 669-563) is therefore quite late enough. 
of forty-three years he was succeeded, in B.c. 561, by his Jf 
MERODACii (the lUoarudamus of the Greek writei-s^ who^gi 
Jchoiachin from prison is the last event mentioned in th<j^ 

Kings.** 

§ 4 . For the twenty-three years between the accession of Evi]i|^' 

Daniel (iv. v. 9 ), two of Job (xviL 8, case. ^ 

xviii. 20), and two others, Ezra ix. 3; Ezek. i^sce the mf^^niBoent ascription 
iv. 17. praise in Dan. iv. 34, 35. The kingV 

><* Dan. iii. It Dan. iv. disease wrna that type of madness known 

^ This is the first example of the mode as Lycanihrt^y, in which the patient 
of reckoning which has given so mneh fancies htmself a wild or domestic beast, 
trouble to expositors of Daniel and the It took the latter and milder with 
Apocalypse. In the case before us the Nebnehodnezzar: he did not "ravin as a 
word “ times " clearly signifies comp/ofe wolf," but" ate grass os oxen.** His being 
r4imlutiont of the muon$; in one word,- j allowed to live out of doors in squalid 
j/tutrt. It st.'oms always to be used fbr I neglect must be traced to the reluctance, 
literal or symbolical, vhere it has a partly suiwi'stitious and {virtly prudential, 
fiejinite chronoh/gkal mmnvng, the great to thwart the inclinations of a madman, 
question being to decide when this is the 2 K. xxv. 27-30. 
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merodach and the fall of Babylon (b.c. 661-638) there is a gap in 
the Scripture history. The book of Daniel passes on at once to 
capture of the city and the death of BelshaziKir, who is called the son 
of Nebuchadnezzar; ** but this word need not signify more than a 
direct successor. Jeremiah, whose prophecies of tliis period are almost 
as definite as histories, predicts that all nations should serve Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, and hia .son, and his son^s son, until the very time of the land 
came;** and the Chronicles state that the Jews were servants to him 
and hia sons^ until the reign of the kingdom of Persia. Our chief 
secular authorities for the period, Berosus, Herodotus, Gtesias, 
Canon, and Josephus, amidst many discre])ancies of detail, yet agree 
sufficiently to guide us to probable conclusions, with the aid (here 
unfortunately very scanty) of the inscriptions on the monuments.*^ 
The siK^ession of kings seems have been as follows:— 

B.c. Years of Kefgn. 

561. KVII.-M 1 SRODACH, the son of Nohuchadneazar. 2 

55d. Nrkiglissab, mster's-htt^ibaod to KviUmcrodacb, a usurper; porhaps 
the same as Ncrgal-sharezer, the Kab-Mag {Chief <f the Jfagi t 

Jer. xxxix. 3,13).... . 3-i 

556. Lasososoabchoi)^ his son; Idlled by a conspiracy, and the family of 

Nebnehadnezzar restored.. 

565. STadosapius or Nabonedus {Nabu-niV), the TjAbynbtus H. of 


Herodotus,!^ probably the esou or grandson of N'cbuchadnczzar, and 

the last king of Babylon... 17 

532 (about). BKtSHAZZAR (Bd-xhar-uzur), son of Nabonadius, becomes 

his aflsociatft in tbe kingdom, and governor of Babylon .... 2 

538. Babylon taken by Crnus, and governed by his grandfather (?) 

Abtyages, Darius the Mkpb . 2 

636. Death of Darius. Cyrus reign? -ilone. Restoration of the Jews . . 

629. Death of Cyrus, after a reign of nine years from the taking of Babylon. 9 


§ 6. It was during the reign of Ncriglissar that the great revolu- 
tioyp^jcurred, wliich was destined to change the fate of western Asia 
ai» '^^t powerfully on Europe, the overthrow of the old dynasty 
ii» ".^^pd the foundation of the Persian empire by Cyrus the 
<3^ '*»l^aking the length assigned to the reign of Cyrus by 
Her<M,:ii^s, twenty-nine years, his accession falls in B.C. 658. 

As the restorer of the Jews, and as "called by his name” by the 
.rophet Isaiah, no heathen monarch fills a more important place in 
acred history. But weftnust not confound his high destiny with 
Ais personal character. Even when God by the mouth of Isaiah, 
says of Cyrus “ he is my shepherd, to perform all my pleasure,” “ my 
anointed, whose right liand 1 have holden to subdue nations before 
him,^ he adds, " I have surnamed thee, though thou hast not hiov^n 

a Dan. ▼. % 11,13. It must h:' observed i w jer. xxvii. 7; 2 Qtron. xxxvL 20. 

that tbe narrative part of the book ends i n Mr. Bawlinson’s discussion of these 

with chap. Ti; the latter Italf containing j authorities K aimn tbe whole, satisfactory, 
tbe prophetic visions whidi Daniel saw I Herod, vol. 1., essay Till, 
under B^^lsbazsar,. Oartns, and Cyrus. Tbe interchange of the dental liqtdds 

Kespecting the aUtu^dns to Belshazzar In N and L is a mere hectic variety. 
viL 1 and viiL 1, see pp. 630. 53t. 
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me.” The prejudice raised in his favour by his appearance in the 
Scriptures has been confirmed by the choice ncuide of him by 
Xenophon, in his romance of the ‘ Cyrqijodia,’ for the ideal model 
of a king trained up and governing on Socralic i^rinciples. But the 
Cyrus of history is an Asiatic conqueror in an ago of despotic force, 
though a favourable specimen of his class. His history ])roves that he 
had many of the virtues of a hero and a king; hut if we seek further 
for his likeness, we must look rather at Zingis Khan, or Timour, than 
at the Cyrus of the ‘ Cyropajdia.* 

•Of the many conflicting versions of his history, which were derived 
from the romantic stories of the Persian poets, that of Herodotus is 
the most probable and cohsislcnt. Passing over the fables of his 
exposure and preservation, we come to the fact in which all his 
historians concur,**® that he dethroned Astyages, the last king of 
Media (and according to some authofities, as Herodotus, his mother’s 
fattier), and transferred the rule over the Medo-Persian empire to the 
royal tamiJy of Persia. This revolution transferred the Medo- 
Persian empire from an effete dynasty to a family of hardy 
mountaineers,” both being of that Aryan race which had not yet 
occupied a leading place in history. The capital was fixed at Agbatana 
(Ecbatana). 

§ 6. The change was naturally aiaiining to the tliree great monarchies 
of Lydia, Babylon, and Egypt. The first was the ancient rival of the 
Modes in Asia Minor, where the river Halys had been fixed as the 
boundary of the two empires, after the great battle between Alyattes, 
king of Lydia, and Cyaxares, king of Media, which was broken off by 
the same solar eclipse that was predicted by Thales of Miletus.** 
While Astyages, or Aspadas, the successor of Cyaxares iii Media, 
reigned quietly and as it seems weakly, Cbcesus (b.o. 
of Alyattes, subdued all the mdependent nations of Asia 
of the river Halys (except the Lycians and Cilicians,^,f^^OTe 
protected by the chain of Taurus), and obtained that 
wealth which make him so conspicuous a figure in the liitory of 
Herodotus. The news of the revolution effected by Cyrus decide^ 
him on an attempt to check the growth o^he Medo-Persian powerj 
While seeking encouragement from the oracles of Greece, he ^ri 
envoys to Anmsis, king of Egypt, and to Nabouediis, who had jusi 
obtained the-throne of Babylon, to form an alliance against Cyrus. 

1* Is, xllv. 28*xlv, 4. I hiffblanda on the N. E. of the Persi#i gulf- 

» Even Xenophon coiifirras it indirectly i “This eclipse, the turning-point of 
A 7 i<a>. m. 4. ^ 5 s, U. It should be remem- Asiatic chronology, is unfortunately etui a 
bered that the Mcdo-Pei'sian empiro was subject of dispute. Difl’ctent authoritloa 
always regarded as one, and the united have identilictl it with calculated ecUpsee 
nations are continually called ikdet, even to b.c. 625,610, 603, and 685. I he d<ite oi 
after the revolution. 

*0 I'crtfia Prfiper, or Persis, includes the | ditions of the history. ® Herod, t. i s 
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It seems to have been at this time that Kabonedus constructed those 
great works for the defence of Babylon and for the inundation of the 
suiTounding country, which Herodotus ascribes to an otlicrwisc tin- 
known queen Nitocris. Hileanwhile the rapid advance of Cyrus and 
the impetuosity of Crmsus, who crossed the Halys, deceived, according 
to the well-known story of Herodotus, by an ambiguous oracle, 
brought the conflict to an issue. Croesus was defeated and shut up 
within the walls of Sardis. His pressing messages to his allies had 
scarcely arrived, when tluiy were followed by the tidings, that Sardis 
had been surprised, and Crtesus taken prisoner, and that Cyrus 
master of his kingdom, to the iliigean Sea.^ 

The interval of n(«irly fifteen years befdre the final conflict with 
Babylon was probably (xx5Upied by Cyrus in finishing the conquest 
of the tribes of Asia Minor, strengthening his po^ve^ in Metlia, and 
snbduihg the more dist 4 int ^T^rtion of tlie Babylonian empire, in 
Upi)er Assyria. Nabouedus seems to have remained on the defensive, 
completing the great works around Babylon. At length Cyrus 
marched from Echatana, and crossed the river Gyndcs by a diversion 
of its channel, which must have prepared his engineers for their 
greater operation of the same kind on the Euplmites. Nabonedus 
tried the fate of one battle, ami, on his defeat, retired to I^rsippa 
{Sirs Nmrr(d)f "the Chaldaian Benares, the city in which the 
Chaldfeans had their most revered objects of religion, and where they 
cultivate<l their science.”Hero he surrendered after the capture 
of Babylon. Cyrus sparetl his life, and gave him a principality in 
Canuania, where ho died. 

§ 7. Meanwhile the people of Babylon rcmainotl in fancied secu¬ 
rity behind their immense fortifications. TJie city formed a vast 
ixygill^divided diagonally, and almost equally, by the Euphrates, 
SW ‘ of the square wjis alxuit fourteen miles long.®* The double 
wB to have btieu about throe hundred feet high and eiglity- 

fiw ,,^^'^oad; dimensions which cease to Ikj incredible when wo 
reraenfSer that they were vast mounds of earth and brickwork, the 
•emains of which, and others like them, are still traced by travellers, 
rhose walls -were strengtlmncd by two hundred and fifty towers, and 
,J)ierced with a hundred gfieways, the lintels and side-posts, as well as 

le gates themselves, being of brass. The river was enclosed on both 
banks by quays, which were likewise protected by walls and bwu^ 
gates. These walls and gates fxrc particularly referred to in that striking 


** na 554« Rawlinson: hut the date is 
fixed hy mo&t other authorities in R.n. 546; 
and Cyrus Is supposed to have been en¬ 
gaged in consolidating hJs otnplre before 
the war with Cm'sus. 

^ Niebuhr, [^luret on AncUnt HUtory, 
lect. yU. 


** Herodotus gives 4S0 stadia as the 
circuit: each side, therefore, 120 stadia s 
12 geographical miles =» nearly 14 statute 
miles. The dimensions given by Ctesias 
are ono-fonrth loss. Perhaps he refers to 
the inner of the two walls mentioood by 
Herodotus. 
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prophecy of Jeremiah, which is almost a history of the siege.” The 
vast area of two hundred square miles, interspersed, as is usual in 
eastern cities, witli large o{)cn spaces, gave opjjortunities for growing 
corn, in addition to the immense supplies of food, which had been 
laid up for a siege of many years.** The two banks of the river were 
coimected by a stone bridge, about a thousand yards in length, at 
each end of which stood a royal palace. The chief was that on the 
east, a fortress in itself, suiTOunded by triple walls, of which the outer 
had a circuit of seven miles, the middle of four and a half, and the 
l^ter of two and a half miles: tlic middle wall was tliree hundred 
feet high, and its towers four hundred and twenty feet, and the inner 
one was higher still. Such shitements may diminish our surprise 
at the security in which the inliabitants of the city and palace lived 
uji(i(!r their reckless young prince, Belshazzar. 

Cyrus wasted no efforts on the imjfrognable defences, hut rc%olved 
to divert the strwim of the Euplirates and to enter the city by its 
bed. When the work was complete, Belshazzar gave him the 
opportunity for a surprise by that great feast, of which we have so 
graphic an account in the B(.x)k of Daniel,** A thousand of his lords 
were assembled at the banquet; and the prince, inflamed with wine 
and flattery, ordered the gold and silver vessels of the temple to be 
brought, lliat he and his wives and concubines and courtiers might 
ilrink tlxem to the praise of their gods. At that moment a hand 
was seen writing upon the wall iu the full light of the candelabra. 
Belshazzar, his joints unnerved by fear, cried out for the Ciialdaxan 
sistrologers and soothsayers to be brought before him, and proclaimed 
that the man who could read the writing should be invested with 
the insignia of royalty, and made third ruler in the kingdom.*® 
While the hand moved slowly on from letter to letter, they 
their inability to read the unknown chaiacters. The 
Ix^side himself with terror, when a new personage appeared 
scene. The “queen,” who addresses Belshazzar in 
authority, was prolxably his mother or his grandmother, ah^nay 
IK'rhaps 1)0 the Nitocris of Herodotus. She alone of all the court re- 
luemhered the wonders that had been revealed to Nebuchadnezzar, 
by Daniel, who seems to have been depose *from his post as master 
of the soothsajrers. By her advice the king sent for him, and 
repeated his offers of reward. Rejecting them with disdain, Daniel 
reproached Belshazzar for not learning from the example of Nebu^' 
chadnezzar, and for the crowning insult of that night against 4^od. 
By this time, the hand, which had been slowly moving over the 
■'vall, had completed its awful inscription:— 

“^ror. 1. i5,lLr>:), 5S. » Hmod, i. too. » l>«u. vi. 

A ctmll) nulliHi the view that Lla own itosUion was that vf uccur.i nxltt. 
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MES7E. MfiNE, TfiKEIi. UPHABSIN : 

JVunibered ' numbered! tt'eight! and Divition (or the Pertians'),^ 

** Tbe days of thy kingdom are numbered and finished. 

Thou art uieighed in the balances, and found wanting: 

'fhy kingdom is divided, and given to tbe Modes and Persians." 

Belshazzar’s hist act of sovereignty was to confer the promised reward 
on Daniel. All that is added in the Scripture naiTativo is this:— 
*‘In that night was Belshazzar the king of the Chaldaeans slain.” 
We learn from other sources that, while the city was sunk in 
revelry, Cyrus led his army along the empty bed of the Euphrates, 
and enter^ by the water-gates, which it had not been thought worjj^ 
while to secure. The soldiers fled.*^ The more distant regions of 
the vast city were taken and set on fire lohg before the news reached 
the pahux), jierhaps before Daniel had done exiounding the writing 
on the wall. “ One post ran to meet another, and one messenger to 
meet ahother, to show the king^^f Babylon that the city was taken 
at one end, and that the passages were stopped, and the reeds they 
had burnt with lire, and tlic men of war were afirighted.”** At last 
the enemy reached the citadel, in the storm of which Belshazzar seems 
to have met the fate which so nearly Ixdell Croesus at Sardis, being slain 
by some soldiem who did not know him for the king. Nahonadius, 
his father, was taken, as we have seen, at Bomippa; and tlius fell the 
empire of Babylon, little more than twenty years after the height of 
its splendour under Nebuchadnezzar. Its fate furnished not only a 
great example of the fulfilment of ancient and recMJiit proplujcies, 
especially these of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel; but also a tyj^e of 
tbe worldly splendour and power, the unbridled insolence, and the 
conspicuous ruin, of the future oppressors of the Church of God, and 
especially of that one—^whatever it be—which is' called in the 
Ajg Ugfy pse “Babylon the Great, Mystery of Inifiuity, Mother of 

itead of following tbe pro;gress of Gyms, the sacred history 
with the Jews at Babylon, where, we read, simultaneously 
withrnc death of Belshazzar, that “ Darius the Median took (or 
received) the kingdom, being about sixty-two years old.”** This 
,xjrwmage is one of the enigmas of sacrexl history. Till lately it was 
v thc fashion to identify hmi with the Cyaxares, whom Xenophon in¬ 
troduces, in the ‘ Cyropasdia,’ as the son of Astyages; and great was 
tile triumph in this confirmation of Scripture by so philosophic a 
writer, against tlie united testimony of Herodotus and all the other 
profiifto liistorians.*® But not only does tlie consent of all these his- 

« The last word has this doubl^i mean* i realm of the Chaldteans." 
iijjc- ! ** See Hales, Anali/sia of Ckrmdagg, 

Jer. 11. 3». *8 JcT, 11.31, 32. , vol. Iv. p. «t. Josephus, who first made 

* Dan. V. 31. Comp. lx. 1Darius the identification, is tbe only ancient writer, 
the son of Ahasucrus, of the simmI of the excc'pt Xenophon, that rescognlses this 
Mock'S which was made king over the Cyaxares II. 
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torians overl)car the romance of Xenophon,, who evidently imagined 
the character of Cyaxares as a foil to the virtues of Cynis; but their 
testimony is confirmed by Scripture. Jn the great prophecy of 
Isaiah, it is Cyrus that takes Babylon; and even in Daniel, the 
Persians are the conquerors. Darius is too old to be identified with 
Xenophon’s Cyaxares, and his father’s name is Ahasuerus, which 
has no affinity with Astyages, but which is the v(?ry name of 
CyaxureSy the father of Astyages. This is but one of many argu- 
mfuits.in favour of identifying Darius the Mede with Astyages him- 
8#. We know that Cyrus treated his dethroned ijredecessor with 
the greatest honour, which he may have c<arried so far as to yield 
IniTi the outward rank of sCii)rdme king during his lifetime; for the 
Darius of Daniel certainly appears to exemisc an authority over the 
wjiolo kingdom, more extensive than could have belonged to a mere 
governor of Bal)ylon.*^ The testimony of Herodotus, and iiicfeed of 
liis ou n fate, to tJie weak character of Astya.ges, agrees entirely with 
the inApiilsivc and vacillating conduct of Darius towards Daniel and 
his enemies. Some chronological difficulties still remain; but, on 
the whole, it seems most probable that Cyi’us committe<i the civil 
govorninent, with the whole royal authority, to Astyages (Darius), 
while he himself was completing his new conquest, fora period of 
two years (».c. 538-536), and that, on the death of Darius, he 
assumed the sole sovereignty, n.o. 536. The two years of Darius are 
included in the nine years which are assigned to Cyrus in the Baby¬ 
lonian annals (b.c. 538-529), as his real position was known to tln^ 
scrilws; while the close relations of Darius with the captive Jews 
accouut for their speaking of him as the king, and dating the y(jai' 
of his death as the first year of Cyrus. This was tlie glorious year 
of their own restoration to their land. But before opening th^ 
ixige of tbeir history, wo must glance at the last days of Da 
the final fate of Babylon. i _ 

§ 9, We read that Daniel continued “even unto the 
king Cyrusthat is, as the margin of our Bible well puts it, 
lived to SCO that glorious time of the return of his people from the 
Babylonian captivity, though he did not^lie then,”*® Again wo 
read, “ This Daniel prospered in the reign ot Dariiis, and in the teigu 
of Cyrus the Persian.”®® After the death of Kebuchadnezzar, or in 


*'’■* Dan. lx. 1. AtuiBueruH, or Athaihv&‘ 
rosk, it! ihe same word os tb« Sansicrit 
tra, a king, KshifrsJi^ in the Persppt)Utrtti in- 
BcriptlonK, with Uio Hebrew prt^thette ^ 
Its Greek form Is whlcli l|erodotu8 

explains by (vl. 98). Cyaxares is 

the same name with the prefix Kai, which 
Is st!cn alw in the Persian name of Cyrus, 
Kai JiJtosru, In Scripture Ahasuenu is 

0. T. Hl«T'. 


the name of several kings, l. The father 
of Darius the Mede, probably Oy^ares 
king of Media, Dan. ix. 1. 2. Ca^yses, 
sun of Cyrus, who probably assumed the 
name, Esra Iv. 6. 3. Xtrstes, Esther. 

Dan. vl. 1. 

» Dan. i. 21. Compare the us<.' of tiH ir 
Ps. cx. 1, cxii. «. 

*> Dan. vi. 28. 


^ M 
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the dynastic contests which followed the reign of Evil-inerodach, he 
seems to have retired into obscurity, till he was calh'd forth to inter¬ 
pret the handwriting on the wall. That proof of prophetic power 
would ensure him respect from the conquerors, who seem also to 
have recognisoti the rank conferred on him by Belshazzar. Shortly 
after the capture of Babylon, we find him employed by the king in 
some commission to Susa (Shushan), one of the Median capitals.*® 
When Darius made a settlement of the provinces, in which we trace 
the germ of the satrapies of Darius the son of Hystasi)ea, Daniel wjis 
made the first of the three “ presidents,” who were placed over 
120 “princes” of the provinces. The MedoPersian princes were 
«loubly offended at being placed under a ifew by birth and a servant 
of the late dynasty. His administration was too faultless to give an* 
ofKming to their envy; so they set one of those ingenious traps, in 
whioh*^ religious persecution is^ioncealed under the guise of loyalty. 
'I'wo of the grandest pictures in the Bible are, the faithful servant 
of Jehovali continuing his prayers thrice a day, neither diminishing 
their number, nor withdrawing from his open window which looketl 
towards Jerusalem, and the confessor calmly sitting in tlio den of 
lions, whose mouths God had shut, while the king, who had consented 
to his death, remains restless and fasting. It is superfluous to relate 
his deliverance from the lions, the punishment of his enemies, and 
the proclamation of Darius in honour of Dauiel’s God. 

§ 10. After this, Daniel enjoyed imbroken pro8p(irity under Darius 
and Gyrus, and doubtless had a share in advising the restoration of 
the Jews. His last vision is dated in the third year of Cyrus; b.c. 
u34.*' The following is a summary of his visions, dreams, and 
prophecies. 

the sea)nd year of Nebuchadnezzar, b.c. (503.*^ The intcr- 
gi of the king’s dream of the image representing the four 
ipires; namely— 

Golden Head: —the Assyrio-Bahylonian monarchy. 

(2) The ISdoer Breast and Arms :—the Medo-Persian empire. 

(3) The Brazen Belly and Thiyhs :—the Greco-Maccdonian king- 
ilonis, esjxicially, after Alexander, those of Egypt and Syria. 

(4) The Leys of Iron^ the power of Home, bestriding the East and 
West, but broken up into a number of states, the ten toeSy which 
nHained some of its warlike strength (the iron% mingled with 
elements of weakness (the soft jx>tter’a clay), which rendered the 
whoUfe imj)erial structure unstable. 

(5) The Stone cut without hands out of the Living Bocky dashing 

Dan. vlii. I, % " I was at Shushan in evidently the last unfinished year of bis 
the palace comp. ver. 27, “ I rose up, and reign. We have met with several previous 
did the king's business.'' The date in ver. examples of such a mode of computation. 

1, " thi.* third year of king Belshazrar," la Daft. x. I. Dan. ii. 
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down the image, becoming a mountain and filling all the earth:— 
the Spiritual Kingdom of Christ. 

II. In Nebuchadnezzar^s reign, about b.c. 670. The interpretation 
of the king’s second dream, concerning his madness.^ 

III. In the fir&i year of B^hazzar^ b.c. 640.** Daniel’s dream of 
the Four BeadSy another symbol of the Four Empireiy the ten horns of 
the fourth con’esponding to the ten ^s of the image; ending with 
the judgment of the fourth beast by the “ Ancient of days,” and the 
establishment of the kingdom of the Son of man. Throughout this 
vfRion, and especially in the “ little horn ” which rose up among the 
ten horns as the symbol pf some blaspheming enemy of God, we 
meet with those images, common to Daniel and the Apocalypse, 
which arc still involved in the obscurity of unfulfilled prophecy. 

IV. In the Third year of Bel&hazzgVy probably soon after tjie fall 
of Babylon, b.c. 538.« 

T'he vision, which Daniel saw at Shushan, of a conflict between a 
ram and lie-goat, the symbols of the Medo-Persian and Macedonian 
IKiwers. -The peculiar character of the former is represented by its 
two horns, of which the higher came up last. Alexander is plainly 
represented by the “ notable horn ” of the he-goat, and his successors 
by tlie four horns which repUced it. The “ little horn ” springing 
out of one of the others, and rcxircsenting “ a king of fierce counte¬ 
nance and understanding dark sSintences,” prosjiering, ^jcrsecnting, 
and opposing the Prince of princes, till he is broken without hand, 
seems to correspond to the ** little horn ” of the preceding dream, and 
to involve similar difficulties.** 

V. In the First year of BariuSy B.c. 538.*'^ Daniel, having read in 
the prophecies of Jeremiah, that God would accomplish seventy 
years in the desolations of Jerusalem, set himself to seek GcA^j^t 
fasting and the garb of mourning. His prayer and confossiotJ^^.g|Bs 
occasion forms a model of all such sujipiications. It wa.s 

by the mission of the angel Oahricl, who now appears’^B^ the 
first time as the special herald of God’s purposes.** He comes to 
Daniel to announce tho b^inning of the period, the close of which 
he proclaimed to Zacharias. His message 4|onstitutcs the celebrated 
Prophecy of the Seventy Wee7«,** the leading idea of which, regarded 
as an answer to Daniel’s prayer, seems to be that God w^ould merci- 

^ I>an. iv. ** Dan. vii. ^ Dan. viii. on the general assumption, that a dag 

** The Kj^hol is commonly interpreted | stands for a year In the symbolical iaii* 
of Antiochus Epiphanes; but it seems to . guoge of prophtK^. It Is rather # plain 
have a due^jer meaning. inference from the whole bearing of the 

Dan. lx. projdiecy, that the tevens spoken of are 

« Gabriel (the Jfttfi God) is a title ) sevene years; just as the word Sabbatk 
exactly descriptive of the angelic < " is often used for the aabbaiic year. In 
and noi necessarily a proper name. fact, the phrase sems best interpreted as 

^ Literally, Seventy Sevens. It must seventy cycles of Sabbatic years = 490 
not be supiKwod that the oxi>osition rests j years. 
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fully recompense his people for their captivity at Babylon by a new 
possession of their land for seven times that period, until the whole 
liistory of the nation should be crowned, and its religious institutions 
finished, by the advent and sacrifice of Messiah the Prince. 

We cannot here enter into the minute dehiils of the exposition. 
It is enough to point out that, from the fimil and effectual edict of 
Artaxerxes Longimanus for th^^ebuilding of tTerusalem (b.o. 457) to 
the death of Christ (a.d. 33) was just four hundred and ninety years. 

VI. In the third year of CyruSy B.c. 534. The vision of the Son 
of God to Daniel on the banks of the Hiddekel (Tigris), in the sailCe 
glorious form in which he appeared to St. John in Patmos, and the 
propliecy that followed.*® Throughout this prophecy, both the 
imageiy and the substance bear a close analogy to the Aj)Ocalypsc. 
There ^can bo little doubt that earlier part relates to the contests 
between the two Greek kingdoms of Syria and Egypt, which disputed 
the mastery of Judaja; hut it is clear that at some point a transition 
is made to the final mysteries of GoiVs government and judgnient. 
How' the study of those mysteries ought to l)e approached, we learn 
from the prophecy itself- Daniel is bidden to “ shut up the words 
and setjl the Ixjok, even to the time of the end.” When that time is 
so near, that God reveals his x>i\r{)oses to his people, as he did to 
Daniel from the books of Jeremiah, the Lariib in the midst of the 
throntj will ojKjn the volume, seal by seal and page by page, while 
bis servants “ run to and fro on the earth, and knowledge shall be 
increa.sod.” Then all conflicting guesses will cease, resjHictiiig the 
“ time and times and dividing of a time,” the 1200 and the 1335 days. 
“ None of the wicked shall understand, but the wise shall understand.” 
Meanwhile “ Blessed is he. that waittthf ami blessed e8]xjcially the 
imfljU^ho i.s distinguished above all others by the assurance in God’s 
ow ;!wd of liis personal salvation:— 

“ He only of the sons of men 
Nan^cd to bo heir of glory thon.” 

But, though he alone is namedy all who share his faith and follow hia 
piety may take the comfort of the words with which this most perfect 
'of all Scripture characteiy ia dismissed from the scene:—But thou, 
go thy way to the end: for thou shalt rest, and stand in thy lot at 
the end of the days.*^ 

§ 11. How different the end of the great city in which ho delivered 


Dan. x.-xii 

M iJfct xii 13. The distinction of Daniel 
hi being named by Ezekiel (xiv. 14) with 
Noah and Job, fur hia right(M>Ui>nc8.s, la an 
honour the more conspicuoua from its being 
conferred by the irmpired prophet upon a 
living man. “The order of the namea— 
Noah, Daniel, and Job^iiecms to euggcbt 
IIM idea that they represent the first aiul 


last historic typee of righteousness before 
the law and under it, combined with the 
ideal type" (D^ditzsch, p. 271). Some 
critics account for Daniel’s omission to 
speak of the actual return of the Jews, 
though he dates a prophecy two years later 
(in the third year of Cyrus), by regarding 
the first chapter of EKra os his oompoai* 
ttott. 
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his testimony for God! Ite fall was delayed for many years. It 
must have suffered gr^tly in its capture by Cyrus, and again in the 
reign of Darius the son of Hystaspes, wlien it was the seat of a 
rebellion under a person who called himself “ Nebuchadnezzar, the 
son of Nabouadius.” But it remained the second city of the Persian 
empire, and tho residence of the king during the greater part of the 
year, Alexander ended his career in the city, which he had designed to 
ri'iiovate fof his capital. The Seleucid kings of Syria transferred 
the capital to Antioch, while they chose a more eligible site on the 
for the frontier city of Seleucia, to which most of the inhabit¬ 
ants of Babylon removed., The houses were deserted, and the w'alls 
became quarries for building-materials. The site of the city was 
giutliuiUy swept over by the neglected river, while the mounds around 
it crumbled into the moat from wh^jgh they were dug. “ J^abylon 
kcamc heaps, a dwelling-place for ‘ dragons,’ an iistonishment and a 
hissing, without an inhabitant;”®* fulfilling to the very letter tho 
prophetic visions of its utter desolation; and presenting a lively 
image of the fate reserved for the mystic Babylon of later days. Only 
incur own days have those “heaps” given up the monuments of 
the city’s grandeur, and the records from wliich we may hope to gain 
ajuliruiatioiis and illustrations of Scripture history as signal as the 
witness home by the ruins themselves to the truth of Scripture 
prophecy. 

Not only the site of Babylon herself, hut the whole plain of 
Babylonia, covered with the shapeless heaps, under which the great 
Chaldflean cities lie hidden, bt'ars a perpetual witness to tho truth of 
the prophecy, every word of which is an historic description;—“Her 
cities are a desolation, a dry land, and a wilderness, a land wherein no 
man dwelleth, neither doth any son of man pass thereby.” ‘‘ 

the great mound,” says the most distinguished investi 
site, “other shapeless heaps of rubbish cover for many an 
face of the land. The lofty l)anks of ancient canals fret tho 
like natural ridges of hills. Some have been long choked with sand; 
others still carry the waters of the river to distant villages and palm- 
groves. On all sides fragments of glass, nunible, pottery, and inscribed! 
brick, arc mingled with that peculiar nitrous and blanched soil which,] 
bred from the remains of ancient habitations, cliecks or destroys 
vegetation, and renders the sit© of Babylon a naked and hideous 
waste. Owls start from the scanty thickets, and the foul jackal 
skulks through the furrows.” * 

“ Jer U. 37 “ Jer. U. 4a ^ Layard, Ninev^ and SdbjfJon, p. 464. 
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§ 1. In the first year of his sole reign at Babylon (b.c. 536),' Cyrus 
issued a decree for the rebuilding of the Temple, in the language of 
which we trace the advice of Daniel. We are not only assured that 
the king’s spirit was stirred up to this measure by God, that the word 
spoken by Jeremiah might be fulfilled, but the proclamation itself 
acknowledged the God of Israel as the God, and that He, -w ho had 
given Gyms all the kingdoms of the earth, had charged him to build 
Him a house at Jerusalem, iu Judah. He therefore invited the 
ixiople of God throughout his empire to go ttp to the work, and 
dHarged those among whom they dwelt to help them with gold and 
goods and cattle. 

The response to tliis act of noble generosity—for such is its true 
character, whatever secondary motives may have been mixed up 
with it “—was the more easy, as ^e captive Jews had preserved 
their genealogies, and their patriarchal constitution under their 
princes. It is even said that they had a kind of ruler, called tlie 
“ Head of the Captivity,” or Captain of the people* but this is 
very doubtful. So the chief of the fathers of Judah and Benjamin, 
with the priests and Ijevites, whose families are enumeTated by Ezra, 
rose up to the work. Their neighbours made them lil^cral presents, 
besides freewill offerings for the temple; and Cyrus caused his 
treasurer Mitlircdath to deliver the vessels of the temi)le which 
Nebuchadnezzar had carried away, 5400 iu number, to Sheshbazzar, 
or ZERUBDABEn, the prince of Judah, who was the leader of the 
migration. Thus, ns the Israelites had goiuj forth from the first 
captivity, laden wth the sjwils of Egypt, so novr they returned from 
the second, enriched with the freewill offerings of Assyria, to be con¬ 
secrated to the service of Jehovah.* 

But they carried hack greater riches than all the 
Persia, iu the mortal gains of their captivity. 'J’hrougbout tli^^^Miy 
of the monarchy, we have never lost sight of the fact that 
of government was itself a departure from the will of GotS^The 
attempt to consolidate the nation violated the constitution of tlic 
Church. Though, on tho great principle of condescension and for¬ 
bearance, God made this defection the occasion of His new covenant^ 
with David, the inherent vices of the monarchy broke out into thatj 
long course of idolatry and worldly pride, which was cut short by 
the captivities of both branches of the nation. After tho Captivity 
we hear no more of these forms of evil. Too soon, indeed, we find 


> At this point we at lengt.h obtain a 
sure chronological epoch, nom tho united 
testimony of the isacred and aectUar 
writers. 

* Just as the removal of the turbulent 
and rcl^liious Jews, always disposed to 
aide with Egypt, was a sound measure of 


policy for Babylon, so tlieii’ restoration 
placctl a peoj)le friendly to Persia on the 
frontier of Egypt. 

3 2 Ksdras v. 16; the Talmud. 

* 2 Cbron. xxxvi. 22,23; Ezra i. ii.: tho 
Ixxxvth and exxvith Psaims are reforrini 
to this occasion by their oficning words. 
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the commencement of other corruptions natural to fallen man, the 
spiritual pride and moral iniquity, which had utterly corrupted the 
ixjople before the coming of Christ. But the seeds of those vices 
were as yet hidden in individual hearts. The peoi)lc again presented, 
as in the wilderness, the outward aspect of the Church of the living 
God. Owing their revived ^xilitical existence to the will of Persia, they 
could not at first establish a new monarchy; nor was the attempt 
ever mtide, ® till the usurpation of an alien—Herod the Idumsean— 
seemed to challenge their true King, the Christ, to assert His rights. 
The people seem to have learned to wait for His kingdom; afRl 
their political dependence gave freer to their religious organi¬ 

zation. Ilcligion had sliared the evils of the kingdom. Our ad¬ 
miration for the magnificence of Solomon’s Temple is not unminglod 
with ^ misgiving of some los^of spirituality; and its destruction 
broke through a tradition which leant towards an undue reliance 
upon ceremonies. The Second Temple, so strikingly inferior in out¬ 
ward splendour,® nay, wanting even the viable sign of Jehovah’s 
presence in the Shokinah, became the centre of a more spiritual 
worship.'^ While the great festivals, like the other Mosaic institu¬ 
tions, were for the first time jiunctually observed, the experience of 
the Captivity, and the examples of such men as Daniel, had taught 
the people that God might be worshipped, not at Jerusalem only; 
and their local meetings in the Synagogues, which some suppose to 
have begun during the Captivity, liecame a regular institution. The 
Scriptures, collected into a “ Canon ” soon after the return, supei*seded 
the prophetic office: their regular reading in the synagogues 
prevented that ignorance which hatl been so fatal under the 
monarchy: and the ** Scribes,” who devoted themselves to their 
c:y||j^ion, sliared the rcs^iect paid to the priests and Levites. 

private as ivell as public, regained that supreme place in 
GflIHBorship, which had been usurped by rites and ceremonies. 
The^W^?iafA, which tlie prophets never cease to rcjiresent as the 
keystone both of religion and of the charities of social life, was firmly. 
established, after a sharp contest with worldly selfishness. Idolatry 
was hencefortlx nnknowi:^; and the attempt of the Syrian kings to 
impose its practice adorned the Jewish Church with a cloud of 
martyrs, whose constancy confirms the many other proofs that the 
jjeoixlo liad attained to a more spiritual faith. The shades of this 
fair picture were as yet in the background; and the current of the 
histo!^ brings them into prominence soon enough. They are the 
vices which our corrupt nature distils from these very virtues; 


i Tbo assumption of tbe royal title by 
the Asmonaean princes was only an addi- 
ttou of digitlty to the bead of a Gonfesscdly * 
thfocratic constitution. 

* See Able# and lUuHraticns (A). The j 


Temple of Zerubbabt'L 
^ The rt'turn of only four out of the 
twenty-four courses of priests, must have 
placed a great check on pomp iii the temple 
service. 
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spiritual pride, perverting the uses of God’s worship; oppression and 
immorality, excused by the privileges of God’s people. 

§ 2. The number of the people forming the first caravan, whom 
Ezra reckons, not only by their fiimilies, but by the cities of Judah 
and Benjamin, and other tribes, to which they belonged, with the 
priests and Levites, amounted in all to 42,360, * besides 7367 mcnser- 
vants and maidservants. They had 736 horses, 245 mules, 435 
Gimels, and G720 asses. These numbers may seem small, in contrast 
to the former population of Judaia; but they axe larg(?, as compared 
\^fth the enumeration given above of the several captivities. They 
no doubt included many o^ tliQ Ten Tribes; for Cyrus addressed his 
proclamation to all the servants of God throughout the ein])ire; and 
it was responded to, not only by the fathers of Judah and Benjamin, 
but “ by all whose spirit God had raifsd.” ® In fact, though thie new 
nation are called Jisws, the distinction of the tribes disappears 
(except in their pedigrees), and subsequent jealousies arc religious and 
local, as those against Samaria and Nazareth. Those, however, who 
undertook the journey were doubtless a considerable minority of the 
ca]>tivcs, who, as directed by Jeremiah, had settled down quietly in 
the land of their captivity, built liouses, and planted vineyards. 
Some followed at a later period. Others remained behind, forming 
what was called the “ Dispemionand how numerous these were, 
in all the provinces of the empire, we see in tlie Book of Esthca*. 

The little band of 60,000, so few and weak in com])arison of the 
host that crossed the Jordan under Joshua, were led by Zisbubbabbl, 
prince of Judah, and grandson of Jehoiachin, who was appointed 
Tirshiilmy or goveinor of Judica.'® With him were associated the 
high-priest Jeshua,*^ and ten of the chief elders. We have no 
record of the journey; but the 84th Psalm describes the iriui^^syfcf 
their pious zeal to behold the house of God over all the hards^^^Bf 
the way,^^ After visiting their desolate cities, theyassemhledj^ylfne 
seventh month (Tisri=Sept.-Oct.) at Jerusalem, to rebuild thealtar 
and offer their first sacrifices at the Feast of Tabernacles. Though 
dreading the hostility of the surroimding nations, they prepared to 
build the temple, hiring masons and carj^nters with the money 
they had brought, and preparing provisions for the Tyrians and 
Sidoniaus, who had been commanded by Cyrus to bring cedar-trecs 
from Lebanon by sea to Joppa, as Hiram had done for Solomon.*® 


« Ezra il, 64, 65. 

“ Kara }. 5 . On the mixture of the Ten 
Tribes with the returned Jews, see above, 
xxiv. ^10. 

Ezra ill. 63. 

” It is rrinarkahlo that the hIgh-priest, 
the supreme authority in tho restored 
•^Ugious commonwealth, bore the name at 


once of the captain who at first lodTsraid 
into the Holy Land, and of the Messiah 
whose type he is mode in the prophecies 
of Zechariuh. 

Other Psalms which seem to belimg 
to this period are Ixxxvli,, evii., cxi., cxii., 
cxiil., cxlv., cxvi., exvti., exxv., cxxvii., 
cxxviii., cxxxiv. *3 Ezra iii. i>!r 
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In the second month of the following year (Jyar=: Apr.-May, b.c. 
535), the foundation of the temple was laid with great solemnities, 
amidst the sound of trumpets and the chorus of the sons of Asaph, 
“ 2 :)raising and giving thanks unto Jehovah, because he is good, for 
His mercy endureth for over towards Israel.” But the shouts of the 
people were mingled with the weeping of the priests and elders who 
had seen the glory of the first house, so that the cries of joy could 
hardly l>e distinguished from those of sorrow.^* 

§ 3. The work was not long permitted to proceed in quiet. The 
descendants of the Cuthsean colonists, whom Esar-haddon 
settled in Samaria, and whose strange mixture of idolatry with the 
worship of Jehovah has already been related, were not slow to claim 
afiinity with a people so favoured by Cyrus. Their request to join 
in building the temple was indignantly rejected by the Jews, who 
regarded them as idolaters and adversariesand they used all 
their efforts to earn the latter title. By hired influence at the court, 
as well as by their opposition on the spot, the building of the temple 
was hindered till the reign of Darius, the sou of Hystaspes. The 
narrative of these transactions is somewhat perplexed by the different 
opinious held respecting the Persian kings whoso names arc men¬ 
tioned in the Books of Ezra, I5sther, and Hehemiah. The following 
table exhibits the succession of these kings, by their ordinary Greek 
names, with the names which most prcbably correspond to them in 
Scrijjture.^* 

Begimiiiig of pneh reign, B.C. 

1. CvAXAHRS, king of Media.. 634 

Ahasuerust: Dan. ix. 1. 

2. AsTrAftEifl, his son, last king of Media.. . . 594 

Darius the Mede. 

son of his (laughter and Cambysea a Persian noble; founder of the 

Persian Kmpire.659 

^ begins to reign at B»ibyloa.. . .fan. 5, 53 j< 

Ibysrk, his son.Jan. .3, 529 

isiunrus : Ezra Iv. 6.^* 

5. CruMATES, a Magian usurper (about Jan. I), who personated Snicrdls, the 

younger son of Cyrus. (Reigns seven months) ..... 522 

Artaxerxes i Ezra Iv. 7, Ac. 

6. Dar(cs. the scin of Hystaspes. A Persian nublo, raised to the throne on 

the overthrow of Qomat^.Jan. 1,521 

Darius: Ezra iv. 6,24, vU 

7. XSMXES, his son . ..Dec. 23, 4S6 

Ahasuerus: Esther. 

8. Aktaxebxes IjOxctMAKirs, his son ...... Dec. 7, 466 

^rtaxerxss: Eaxa vil., Nehemiah .... End of bis reign, Dec. 17,423 


14 Ezra lit S>13. Though it was seventy ' The Identiflcations of this Aliosuerus 
years from the first beginning of the with Xerxes or Artaxerxes Ijongimanus. 

CaptiviQr, it uras mily fifty since the de* besides other objections, involve most vio* 

structlon of Jerusalem. lent tran^xusitions; and the same rmark 

D The dates are those of Clinton, F ff,, applies to the identifiiuition of Artaxerxes 
vol. ii. p. 312 . t in Ezra iv. 7, with Longlmamti. 
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The suljsequcnt kings, Xerxes II. (Sogdianus), Darius II. (Nothus), 
Artaxerxes II. (Mnemon), Artaxerxes III. (Ochus), and Darius 111. 
(Codoinaiinus), are not named in Scripture. 

Cyrus does not seem to have wavered in his Jewish policy, but his 
wars in Asia will account for the impediments permitted to delay 
the building of the temple during the remainder of his reign. 

His son, Cambyscs, was too much occupied with his one great 
enterprise against Egypt to take any notice of the letter of accusa¬ 
tion against the Jews, which the “adversaries” sent to him at the 
l%inning of his reign, b.c. 520.” 

They were more successful with the usurper Gomates, to whom 
they artfully suggested a search in the records of the kingdom, to 
]>rove that Jerusalem had been destroyed for its continual relxfllions, 
Tlie answer was a rescript, bidding 4he work to cease, arme(h with 
which, the officers of Samaria, Rehum, Shimshai, and their com¬ 
panions, wont up to Jerusalem, and put an end, for the time, to the 
building of the temple, b.c. 622.^* 

The restoration of order under Darius, the son of Ilystasiies, was 
the signal for new hopes and eft'orts. In the second year of his reign 
(b.c. 620), the prophets Haggai and Zeohariah, the son of Iddo, 
commenced the exhortations and promises, mingled with reproofs 
and warnings, which we read in their books.” The rebuilding of 
the temple was resumeil by Zenibbabel and Joshua, who apj^ear in 
the pro}>hccies of Zeehariah as types of the great rrince and Priest of 
tlje approaching reign of holiness. They had to deal, not with 
malignant adversaries, but with the just authorities of a settled 
government. Being called to account for their conduct by Tatnai, 
the Persian governor west of the Euphrates, they appealed to the 
edict of Cyrus, which was found among the recortis at Eebatani 
the discovery brought a new edict from Darius, not only per: 
the work, but bidding his officers to aid them with suppli^^3ncl 
tlireateiiing all who hindered them with the severest i>enalties. So 
the work went on and prospered, under the constant encouragement 
of the prophets Haggai and Zeehariah ; and the house \vas finished 
on the third of the twelfth month (Adar=Feb.-March) in the sixth 
year of Darius (b.c. 615), twenty-ono years after its commencement. 

The feast of dedication was kept with great joy. Besides the 700 
victims ofiereil for a burnt offering, twelve goats were offered for a 
sin ojfering “/or all Israel” one for each tribe, a decisive proof^at 
the returned “ children of the captivity ” regarded themselves as the 

E*ra iv. 6. Cambyscs. wlio was namod Kara Iv. 7-24. 

after )iis graiidfatht^r, would naturally as- The reproofs of Haftgaifor the people's 

some the royal name of Axures or ClyaxarcB slowncM in building the bouse of God, 

f Ahasuerus), and we have independent w bile making hast© to build their own, are 

evidence that he bore that name. -Xen, among the most impressive passages of the 
viii. Hebrew prophets. 
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representatives of all Israel. The courses of the priests and Levitcs 
wore set in order, according to tlie law of Moses and the institutions 
of David. It was found that only four of the original courses of priests 
were represented; hut, hy the division of ouch into six, the niiiuher of 
twenty-four was restored, and the old names Avere adopted. The solem¬ 
nities were concluded, by the keeping of the Piissovcr on the fourteenth 
day of the first monlh and of the seven days of unleavened breatl.** 

§ 4. Ill B.c. 480, Darius was succecdctl by Xkuxics, w^hose repulse 
from Greece fills so memorable a jiage in the history of EurojK*, but 
whose place in the annals of the Jews depends on his identificatJjSh 
with the Ahasuertis of the Book of Estlittr* The story of the ofrenc (5 
given to the king by the haughty queen Vasliti, which led to her 
divorce, and to the choice of the Jewess, Iladassah, or Esther®* as his 
consoft four years afterwardsthe spite of Hainan the Agagite, 
because Mordecai, the guardian of Estlicr, refused to do him reve¬ 
rence, and his plot to destroy all the Jews throughout the 127 
IHOvinccs of the empire on one day;—^:he self-devotion of Esther for 
lier people;—the rewards heaped on Mordecai for his ancient services 
to the kingdom, and the hanging of Human on the gallows he had 
built for the hated Jew;—the permission to the Jews to defend 
themselves, and the consequent slaughter of 75,000 of their enemies 
on the thirteenth of Adar (Feb.-March), lx*sidcs 800 slain at the 
palace of Shnshan (Susa) on that and the following day;—and the 
appointment of the fourteenth and fifteenth of Adar, on which they 
rested from slaying tlieir enemies, for the great Feast of Vurim; • 

all these incidents are familiar to us in the beautiful nan’ative of the 


Scok of Esther ; and no scene of Scripture history is more often 
applied to a spiritual use, than her bold venture into the presence of 
^Uliydng of kings,*’®® and his reaching out to her the golden sceptre 
sign of grace, (n.c. 474.) 

aturai reluctance to identify this noble woman with Xerxes* 
cruel wife Amestris, whoso name bears some rescmblanco to Esther, 
is the chief objection to the identification of Ahasuorus with Xerxes. 


But the former hypothesis is quite unfounded, as will presently 
appear. The dcscriptidfi of the Persian empire as containing 127 
provinces, and reaching from India to Ethioiiia,®'* ctm apply to no 
reign before that of Darius, the son of HystasjKjs, who is therefore 
taken by Ussher and others for Ahasuertis. But Darius is a 


gcn|iinc royal name, as distinct from Ahxisuerm as his character is 


Ezra vL The following PBalni!* are 
gnpposeil to refer to the dc^lication of the 
second temple;—zlviil., Ixxxl., and cxlvJ.-cl. 

*• .XMAer the PerKian name which was 
given to her, drived from the planet 
Venua. 

*» That Is, FeuM of Lott, from the lots i 


cast by LTomon when he was planning the 
destruction of the Jews (Esth. IIL Y,ix. 24). 
For an account of this feast, see p. 224. 
Such Ik the proud title of the Persian 
I inonarcbs on their emn inscriptions; that, 
for Instance, of Jlehistuu, 

« Esth. L 1, viii. 9, Ix. 30. 
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from the cajiricious tyrant of the Book of Esther; and his two wives 
were the daughters of Cyrus and Olanes. Others fix on Artaxerxes 
Miiemoii, wliosc name is, like Xerxes, the equivalent of Ahasuerus. 
Hut this hyix>thesis is negatived by the relations of Artaxerxes to 
the Jews, to whom he issues a favourable decree in the seventh year 
of his I'eign, while Ahasuerus, in his twelfth year, is so ignorant of 
file character of tlio nation as to be imposed mon by the calumnies 
of Hainan: nor does the character of the latter agree with that of 
Artaxerxes. Any later king is out of the question. Being thus 
ItRiiight Iwck to Xerxes, whose name is the Greek form of Ahasuerus, 
it only remains to com];>are.tho/lates of the Book of Esther with the 
liislcny of his reign, the loading events of which me, his accession in 
n.c. 4HC (].)(‘c. 23),^® his expedition to Greece in his sixtli year, b.c, 
4^0, and his death at the end of ^is twenty-first year, B.g. 465 
(Dec. 17).'® Now the great feast of Ahasuerus, at which Vashti re- 
fiised to appear, was in the thinl year of his reign, b.c. 483,'^ the 
very year in which Xerxes held a great assembly to arrange tliu 
Grecian war, and his mipirriagc with Esther was in his seventh year, 
U.C. 479,'* the year after the expedition to Greece, when Xerxes might 
naturally seek in his harem some consolation for his rejiulse. But 
Amestris, who was the daughter of Otaue^ the uncle of Xerxes, had 
been liis wife long before the expedition to Greece, in which her sons 
wen^ old enough to accompany him, and the eldest of them, Darius, 
married at the very time of his father’s marriage to Esther.** Eor 
all these re^asons Esther cannot be Amestris; and, considering the 
polygamy of the Persian kings, it is not surprising that Herodotus 
siiould mention only two of the wiv'es of Xerxes, and the Book of 
Hsthcr two others. The affairs of Xprxes after hi;* flight from 
Greece are only noticed by the Greek historians as they affo 
Hellenic race.*® 

§ 5. 1’hesc events at the court, and the elevation of Morde§3^to 
tlie post of i)rime minister, must have had a favourable influence 
OH the affairs of the restored Jews; but we have no further details of 
theii: history, till Ezra apjxjars upon the scene, in the seventh year of 
Artaxerxes I. (Longimanus), B.c, 458. Eziwioccupies a place, towards 
the end of the history of the Old Covenant, resembling in many re- 
spcicls that of Moses at the beginning. He was a priest desccaidcd 
from tlie line of the later high-priests. His father Seraiah*^ was the 
grandson of Hilkiah, high-priest in the reign of Josiah. Ezra was 
especially distinguisheil for his knowledge of the Scriptures, "a really 

F. if. vol. li. p. 312 . Hcnco war would very well account for the ti'lbute 
B.C. 485 his first j'ear. ** Clintou, l.c. which Ahasuerus laid “ upon the laud and 
Ksth. i. 3; Ilerod. vii, 7, foil. the isles of the sea.’* Estb. x. 1. 

** Esth. ji. 10, »' He must be dhtiiiguished ft-oru Seraiah, 

Herod, vii. 31, 69, 82. who was high-priest when Jerusalem wm 

* The expenditure caused by the Grecian destroyed. 
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scribe in the law of Mcses.” ^ Living at Babylon, he gained the favonr 
of Artaxerxes, and obtained from him a commission to go up to Jemstw 
lem. The restored Jews had already fallen into great declension, and 
Ezra’s study in Go<l’s law had stirred him up to a work of reformation: 
** for Ezra had prepared his heart to seek the law of Jehovah, and to 
do it, and to teach in Israel statutes and judgements.” ^ Every step 
he takes is market! by some devout acknowledgment of the help of 
God “according to the good hand of his God upon him.”^ 

The king’s commission invited all the Israelites and priests and 
Leyites in the whole empire, who so wished, to go vrith Ezra, who a^HIs 
sent by the king and his seven ooiinciUors to enquire cx)nceraing 
Judah and Jerusalem; bearing offerings from the king and liiscoun- 
cillors and freewill offerings from tlie people, to buy sacrifices and to 
decoraite the temple, besides veipels for its service. All the treasurers 
beyond the Euphrates were commanded to supply his wants; and the 
priests and ministers of the temple were exempted from taxation, 
Ezra was commanded to appoint and iiistruct magistrates and judges 
over the people beyond the river, with authority to punish, even to 
death, all who broke the law of God and the king.*® 

Ezra set out from Babylon, with his companions, to the numl^erof 
six thousand, including mauy children, on the first day of the first 
month (end of March, b.c. 458). The journey occupied exactly four 
months, including a halt for three days at Ahava,®* where he collected 
his caravan, and obtained an accession of two hundred and twenty 
Nethinim from Iddo, the chief of the Levites at Casiphia. Ashamed 
to ask a guard from the king, whom he had assured of God’s power 
to protect them, Ezra kept a fast at Ahava, to pmy lor a prosj)erou8 
journey; and this second caravan arrived safe at JerusHlem on the 

» y of the fifth month (end of J uly B.c. 458). After resting 
ays, the trea.sure and vc-saela were delivered to the priests, 
sacrifices were offered by the returned exiles, and the king’s 
commissions were delivered to all the satraps west of the Euphrates,**^ 
On applying himself to the work of reformation, Ezra found the 
jieople already infected with the evil that had proved the root of all 
Ibrmer mischief, intermarriage with the idolatrous nations around 
them. His first care was to impress them with tho enormity of the 
sin. The example of his public mourning and prayer led some of 
the chief persons to come forward, and at their suggestion the whole 
peoj^e were summoned to Jerusalem on penalty of forfeiture and 
expulsion from tlio congregation. They assembled on the twentieth 
day of the ninth month (December, b.c. 458) amidst a storm of 

** Ezra vii. 1«9. ^ Ezra vil. 10. wide as the kingdom of David and Solomon. 

WEzravil. 6,9.2T,23, vili. 22, 31. » Probably the modern JTU, on tho 

Ezra vii. llie terms of tbi^ decree, Euphrates, east of Damascus. Bawtinson, 
advised uo doubt by Ezra himself, seem Herodotus, vol. 1. p. 316, note. Casiphia is 
to contemplate a religious jurisdiction as unknown. Ezra vili. 
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rain; and, having confessed their sin, they j)roc€e<ied to the remedy 
with order and deliberation. All the strange wives were put away, 
including even those who ha<.l borne children, by the beginning of 
the new year (end of March, b.c. 457).*® At thi-s point the account 
of Ezra’s proceedings ends abruptly, with the book that bears his 
nariK^; and he dot« not apix)ar again, till thirteen years later, as the 
associate of Nchemiah.*® To the period of Ezra’s reform should 
probably be referred the later prophecies of Zechariah, which relate to 
tlie declension, rejection, and ultimate restoration of the Jews, and 
t^'the glories of the kingdom of Christ.*® 

§ 6. In the twentieth year of Artaxerxes (b.c. 445) grievous 
tidings from Jerusalcnn reached the royal winter residence at Shushan. 
Whether Ezra had retunicd after executing his commission, or 
whether the instahility of the Jews, jnd the malice of their enemies 
had been too much for him, things were in a worse state than at any 
time since the Captivity. The j^eople of Jud«ea were in affliction 
and reproach, the wall of Jerusalem was still broken down and the 
gates burnt, as they had been left by Nebuchadnezzar. This news 
was brought hy Hanani, and other Jews of Judaea, to Neiikmiah, 
the son of Hachaliah, who appears to have belonged to the tribe of 
Judah, and who held the office of cupbearer to Artaxerxes. Over¬ 
whelmed with the tidings, he fasted, and prayed God to incline the 
king’s heart to grant his desire to help his brethren.** At the end 
of four months (Chisleu to Nisan, November to March, n.c. 444) an 
op|x>rtunity offered itself, on the king’s observing his cupbearer’s 
sadness, Nehemiah explained its cause, and obtai n ed leave of absence 
for a fixed time, with letters to the governors west of Euphrates to 
aid his journey, and to Asaph, the keeper of the king’s forest, to 
.supply him with timber. Already, before his arrival at Jerusa^^ 
lie Ix^carae aivare of the hostility of Sanballat the Horonit^SI 
Tobiah the Ammonite; but he only resolved to do his work wii^^e 
greater speed. After the usual three days of rest or purification, he 
took a private view of the city by night, and then summoned the 
rulers to the work.** Led on by the high-priest Eliashib, all of them, 
except the nobhis of the Tekoites, laboured 4ieart and hand at their 
regularly appointed stations. The walls soon rose, and the gateways 
were rebuilt.** 

But now Sanballat and Tobiah, who had at first scorned the idea 
of tho feeble Jews fortifying their city, and had mocked at their ^all 
as too weak for a fence against jackals, became seriously alarmed. A 
conspiracy was firmed of the Arabians and Ammonites and the 
Philistines of Ashdod, for an attack upon Jerusalem before the 
fortification was complete. Warned hy the Jews who dwelt among 

•• Esrn lx., x. ^ b.c. 441 ; Nch. vlii. 1. Zeeh. ix.'Xlv. ^ 

« Neh. 1. Neh. ti, « Xeb. iiL 
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them, N'chemiah ctilletl the people to arms behind tho half-finished 
bulwarks. This attitude of resistance disconcerted the plot; but 
henceforth half of the people remained under arms, while the other 
half laboured at th*e work, girded with their swords. .Nehemiah 
kept a trumpeter always by his side to sound the alarm; and neither 
he nor his guard put oil* their clothes, except for washing.*^ 

Amid.st all this anxiety, he found time for internal reform. The 
unsettled state of the nation, and the pressure of the king’s tribute, 
had reduced the poorer citizens to destitution. They had mortgaged 
their lands and vineyards to their brethren, who moreover exac%i 
usury from them, contrary to the lavvj and many of them were 
sinking, with their families, into slavWy ihroiigli their debts. In a 
solemn assembly, Nehemiah rebuked the unmerciful creditors and 
iisure|s, and bound them by an oath to release the persons an<l lands 
of their debtors. He himself set the example of disinUTcstedness; 
keeping a table for one huridretl and fifty Jews, besides any who 
returned from exile from time to tiim*, and yet declining to draw 
tlie allowance wliich hml been paid to previous governors, during the 
whole tw<!lve years of liis rule (n.c. 44o-43d).^® 

When Sanballat, Tobiah, and Geshem saw that the walls were 
finished, the breaches repaired, and that only the gates remained to be 
hung, they began new plots. Unhappily they were aided by a party of 
the nobles of Judah, turbulent and rebellious as ever, with whom 
T’obiah and Ijis son Johanan were connected by family alliances. 
Their scheme was to frighten Nehemiah with a charge of suspected 
treason. Having failed to entrap him hy the proi^osal of a conference, 
they wrote to him four times, and tho fifth time they sent an open 
letter, that tho charge might he made public, declaring that it was 

S hI among tlie heathen nations round about, that the Jews 
ed to rebel, and that Nehemiah was fortifying the city with the 
ion of making himself king. They charged him with appoint¬ 
ing prophets to preach the news, “There is a king in Judah,” and 
threatened to mport the whole matter to the king, unless Nehemiah 
would grant them a conference. Tho prophet Shemaiah wtis hired 
to frighten Neliemiah ^nto a step for his own protection, which 
would have amounted to an act of treason. He contented himself 
with an indignant denial of the charge made in the letters, and with 
appealing to the judgment of God against Shemaiah, the prophetess 
Noadiah, and the others who tried to frighten him.^® 


■** Nch. iv. N«‘h. V. 

4® Ijord Arthur Hervey, who follows Prl- 
deutts: and Townsend In considering the 
Artaserxes of Ezra tv. 7 as Artaxentos 
LongJinanos, connects the interruption of 
the building, related in Ezra Iv. 7-23, with 
the plot of SanboUat <uid Tobiah, on the 


ground that the wjdls are especially men* 
tinned (/iib. Diet, art. Exra), But heddes 
the general objection, already talceo, to the 
transpositiou of the poHsoge, it seems in. 
credible that Nehemiah should not have 
mentioned the appeal to the king, and the 
consequent cessation of the works. .On the 
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The walls Ixjiug finished and the gates hung, and the porters and 
singers and Levites apix)inted to their stations, Nehemiah committed 
the charge of the city to his brother Jlaimni and to Hananiali, the 
ruler of the |)alaco. Tlie gates were kept barred till the sun was hot, 
and the people were arranged in watches. Such care was tlie more 
nectlful as the city was still much too large for its inhabitants, and 
few houses were yet built. Hy the seventh month (Tisri=September- 
C)ctober, b.o. 444), that is, tlie beginning of the civil now year, the 
people were settled in their city, and Kchemiah liad completed the 
n^ister of their genealogies.*'^ 

The ensuing month, the one especially allotted by Moses to joyful 
religions celebrations, was cdlebfated as an inauguration of tliei)COple 
into their new life. If not according to the calendar “the year of 
release,” in whicli the law was to he read before all tlie jieople, it well 
deserved that title in their annals. I6:)w, for the first time sin^e the 
decree of C/yrus for their return, they could meet to worship God 
under the jirotectiou of their ramparts, with their new liberties, nay 
tiieir very existence as a nation, no longer at the mercy of their 
inveterate enemies. On the fimt day of the month, the people were 
gathered as one man in the street before the w-atergate; and Ezra 
again appe^ars among them. At their desire he produced the Book 
of the LaWy and having opened it amidst nmi'ks of the dec|)est 
reverence from all the people, he read it to an audicnco wTajit in 
•attention from morning to midday. The manner of reading was 
this; Ezra stood on a pulpit,*" with six Scribes or Levites on his 
riglit hand and seven on his left, who seem to have relieved him in 
the reading; for it is said, “ they read in the book in tlie law of God 
didinetJy.^^ ** 

'The people stood in their ranks in front of the pulpit; and among 
them were thirteen other ministers, who, with the assistance ofc^p 
Levites, “ caused the people to understand the law.” There ca^i^Se 
little doubt that this phrase refers to a traushition of w^hat Ezra read 
in llehrew into the mixed Chaldee dialect, which had become tlie 
vernacular tongue during the Captivity, The Book which was thus 
road was probably not merely the Pentatcucjii, but the whole body of 
sacred writings, which had been collected into one volume by the 


contrary, he Bjioaks of the opposition as 
unsuccessful, and the wall as finished in 
tifty*two days, on the 25tb of Elul (Sept. 
».<\ 444). As to the question which is 
mixed up with this, of I^cheroiuh’s return 
to J*ej-8ia, and his second commission to 
Jeru8al(;m, ut a point between chap, vi, and 
vix. (or rather, as Townstjod places it, be¬ 
tween vll. 4, and vii. 6), there seems no 
clear proof that Nehemiah left Juilsea till 
hte close of the twelve years which he 

O. r. HIST. 


himself names as the duration of his com¬ 
mission (comp. V. 14 and xiii. C), notwith¬ 
standing the contrary Inference whicli 
miglit be drawn fhxm chap. ii. 6. Theiftlme 
may have been lengthcocil at Nehemlob's 
riiquest 

« Neh. viL; comp. Esra ii. 

4® ilcb. A tower of wood. 

Neh. viiL 1-8: the last word seems to 
include the. idea of a choral recitative, ijt 
which the thirteen accompanied I'lifra.' 

2 N 
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care of Ezra, the first great Scribe, aud which formed in substance 
what Ave call the Book op the Old Covenant.®® 

The reading produced an impression like that made on Jo.siah» 
All the people wept at what tliey heard; not only, we may well 
believe, with regret at the jmt glories of their nation, but at the 
recital of the sins for Avhich that glory had departed, not unmixed 
with a penitent consciousness of their own guilt. But Nchemiah 
(who is now first mentioned in the transaction), supported by Ezra 
Hiwl the Ijevitcs, ba^ie them cease their sorrow, aud go home to “ eat 
the fat, and drink the sweet, and send portions to tliose for wh^n 
nothing Avas prepared, for the day was holy to Jehovah.” The 
people went away to make great mirth, because they understood the 
woriis that were declared unto tliem. « When the reading was resnmed 
on the following day, tliey came to the institution of the feast of 
taberiiacles in this very luontlf of Tisri. Their excited minds caught 
the signal for fresh rejoicing in Jehovah. They went forth into the 
mount to fetch branches of olive and pine and myrtle and palm and 
thick trees, aud made booths on the roofs and in the courts of their 
houses, in the temple court and along the streets to the city gates. 
Buch a feast of tabernacles had not been kept since the days of Joshua. 
The reading of the law Avas continued for all the seven days of tite 
feast, and the eighth was a solemn assembly, as Moses had com¬ 
manded.®^ 

After the burst of joy for Gods mercy*in restoring tlfom, they 
tamed to the solemn duty of Inimiliation ami rejwntaiice for their 
sins. The day of atonement ought to have been kept on the tenth 
of this month.** Jt liad probably been ywisscjd over, as requiring 
more solemn ]>reparation aiid a more orderly arrangement of the 
temple service than was yet possible. In its place a fast was held 
ttf^ays after the feast of taberiiucles, on the 24th day of Tisri. 

were of the seed of Israel, carefully sei)arating themselves 
from the strangers, apixjaretl in the deepest mourning, clad in sack¬ 
cloth, aud with earth upon their heads. The day seems to have been 
tUvided into four equal parts, only broken by the intervals nc'cessary 
for refreshment. The fi^st throe liours were devoted to the reatling 
of the law. The monii ug sacri ficc fitly introduced the second quarter, 
which was spent in silent confession and prayer. When the hour of 
noon was past, the Levites, arranged on the steps of the temple porch, 
or bn a scaffold erected for the purpose, called Ufxin the people to 
starvl up and bless Jehovah. Then, in a solemn hymn, the epitome 
of which is a fit model for alt such services, they recited Gocl’s 
mercies, from the first call of Abram; they confessed the sins of their 
Ibrefathers, and Godb forbearance, in punishing Avithout utterly cou* 
bummg them; and they acknowledged his justice in their present stale 

•• Or, t^rrcrni.’oualy. TKSTAUkNr. ® Neb. vili. « Lev. xxiii. 2 tt. 
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of humiliation and great distress, as servants to the kings set over 
them for their sins, to whom tlieir land yielded its increase, and who 
l3ad dominion over their bodies and Ciittie at their pleasure. Sub¬ 
missive to God’s will, they ended by making a new covenant with 
Him; and before the sun set, it was recorded in writing and sealed 
by the princes, priests, and Levites, whose names are recorded by 
Nehemiah, while the rest of the i)eople bound themselves by a curse 
,‘md an oath to walk in the law which God had given by Moses. 
The chief points of this covenant were: To make no intermarriages 
with the heathen; to abstain from traflic on the Sabbath, and to keep 
the sabbatic year, with its release of all debts; to pay a yearly tax of 
a third of a shekel for the servides of the sanctuary, which are care¬ 
fully enumerated; to offer the firstfruits and firstborn and the tithes 
duo to the Levites and the priests; and, in one final word—“ Wo will 
not forsake the house of our (4o<i.” *d’o most points of this covenant 
tlioy remained laithful in the Idier. The sins of the Jewish nation 
t<x>k henceforth a direction altogether difiereiit from the open rebellion 
and apostasy of their fathers. The more scrupulous their observance 
of the law, the more did they make it void by their traditions and 
pervert it to serve their selfishness. 

Before the i.)eoplo departed to their homes, it was necessary to 
decide who of them should fix their abode at Jcnmlem, which 
would have Ixicu left almost without inhabitants, had all taken up 
their residence on their old family allotments about the several cities 
and villages. It is a striking proof of the attachment of the Jews to 
tlieir patrimonial p>os8c^ssions, that the safer residence behind the walls 
of Jerusalem should not have been the object of competition. But 
it was regarded as a sacrifice to live there; “ and the people blessed 
all the men that willingly offered themselves, to dwell at Jerusalem. 
The rulers took np their abode in the capital; and for the rest 
tenth man was chosen by lot to live there.*^ The langua^®of 
Nehcmiah would almost seem to imply that those of the people who 
belonged to Tsmel (the Ten Tribes) had their jiossessions assigned in 
the cities of Judah, and that the inhabitants of Jerusalem were taken 
from the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, ^'he priests aud Levites 
were divided in due proportions between the city and the country.*® 

On the completion of all these arrangements, a groat festival was 
held for the Dedication of the Wall of Jerusalem. The priests and 
Levites, called tc^ether from all the cities of Judah, purified the 
walls and the people. The rulers were divided into two parts, \<hich 
went round the walls in procession to the right and to the left, the 
one headed by Ezra and the other by Nchemiah, each with his train 
of priests and Levites, blowing the tiaimpets and singing thanks to 
God. The day was crowned with great sacrifices, and their shouts 

Net;. lx„ X. ** xL I, 2. » Neb. xi., xii. l-Sft. 
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of joy soimtlcU from the rock of Zion far and wide over the hills of 
Judah.** The only remaining records of Nehemiah’s twelve years’ 
government relate to the provision made fur the priests and Levites 
and singers,®^ and the S(?paratiou of the Ammonites and Moabites 
from the congregation, according to the sentence lurouoiinceti on 
them by Moses;®” another indication of the reconstitution of the 
Church of Jehovah. 

§ 7. In the thirty-second year of Artaxerxes Longirnaniis, b.c. 433, 
Kehemiah returned to the Persian court. After an interval, of what 
length wo know not,®* he obtained the king’s permission to go a^^l 
visit Jerusalem agiiin, in order to reform serious abuses which Inul 
grown up through the weakness of tfic high-priest, Kliasliib, and the 
rapacity of the princes. The h)rmer'had not only yielded the claims 
of Tobiah, which Nehemiah had so firmly resisted, while his grand- 
aon hlid married a daughter of the other adversary, Sanballut,** hut 
Kliashib had also prepared for Tobiah a large chamb(»r in the court of 
the temple, which had been used as a sjtorchouse for the sacred vessels, 
the meat-offerings, and frankincense, and the tithes of corn, wine, and 
oil for the Levites, all of which had b()cn removed to make room for the 
furniture of Tobiah. Nehemiah cleared out the furniture, and caused 
the chambers of the temple to be purified, and restored to their uses.*^ 
The Levite.s, defrauded of their tithes, bad betaken themselvos to the 
Lcvitical cities, so that the temple was deserted. Nehemiah gathered 
them together again, compelled the rulers to do tlicm justice, and the 
people to bring the tithes, and appointed faithful treasurers.*^ 
He most indignantly reproved the nobles for the profanation of 
the Sabbiith, as the sin which ha<l brought the wrath of God upon 
their fathers. In the cities of Judah wine-presses were trodden on 
thoholy day, an<l the gates of Jerusalem were crowded with Tyrian 
aMjjjpther merchants, who carried in the supplies of luxury for a 
great city.*® Nehemiah had the city gates shut from dusk till the 


*• Noh. xil 2«-4,3. Townsend assumes j 
this festival to have been hold immediately ; 
after the completion of the wall; but ver, 
2 ? provea that it was after the £cvites had 
been distributed over the coufitry, from 
which they had to be brought together 
aji^in. 

Neh. xii. 44-47. 

** Nob. xlii. 13. The inference, that 
tnanj/Chf these two naUons were mingled 
with the Jews, both in their captivity and 
return, is confirmed by their previous 
histoty. 

^ Neh, xlii. 6. “ After the end of days,” j 
is the only note of the time; but the phrase j 
** all tills tlinV as well as the extent of the ; 
abusoii, would setisi to imfdya considerable 


interval. The infi'rrnce is still strongor 
from the allusfoti in xiii. 21 to the children 
of the iniXr>d mau'iagcs. As ten years does 
not seem too long to satisfy these coudi- 
tfons, wo are brought to the last year of 
Artaxerxes (n.o. 423) as a probable date of 
this visit. Pridcaux allows five years, 
placing it in b.c. 428. 

«» Neh. xlli. 2rt. « Neh. xUl. 4-9. 

« NcJi. xlii. 10-14. 

® Neh. xiii. 16. Besides the profanation 
of the Sabbath by the carrying of bufdcn.s 
the passage Implies a course of self-indul¬ 
gent luxury on the part of the wealthy 
nobles, and an utter disregard of the. law 
against kindling fire and preparing food on 
the SabbaUn 
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end of the Sabbath, and guarded by his servants. At 6rst the mer* 
chants pitched their tents round the wall; but Nehemiah called the 
Ticvitcs to guard the gates, and the Sabbath trading was abolish<?d. 
His last refonn dealt with the old evil of the xuixed marriages, which 
had again been contracted with women of Ammon, Moab, and Ashdod, 
to such an extent that children were heard talking in a dialect half 
.Jewish and half in the language of Ashdotl.®^ By the most energetic 
measures, Nehemiah exacted an oath of the offenders to abstain from 
all such alliances; and ho expelled from the priesthood a son of 
.J^iada, the son of the high-priest Eliashib, for his marriage with the 
daughter of Sanballat the Horonite.®* 

Nehemiah’s narrative of th(;se reforms is interspersed with the 
fnjqiient appeal, “Remember me, Omy God, for goerd, and spare me 
according to the greatness of thy mcHiy; wipe not out my goodideeds 
that I have done for the house of my God, and for the observances 
thereof.” Ilis prayer liiis been answered ever since in the preserva¬ 
tion of his book as a jxrrt of Holy Scriirture:—the record of pure 
religious zeal, tempered with that prudence which is one of the 
highest duties of a governor, of unbending fidelity and self-denying 
liberality, all for the glory and in the fear of God.*^ 

§8. We have no furtlier information of Keliemiah’s life; and, 
Ijofore returning to the important but uncertain questions relating 
to Ezra, a few words must b<i said of the prophet, whose book ends 
the Scrii)turcs of the Old Covenant, and who is thence called by the 
Jews “the sml of the prophets.” Malachi (the angd or messetigcr 
of Jehomli),^* closes the canon of the Jewish Scriptures with words 
rendei’cd doubly impressive by our entire ignorance of his personal 
history. Like the first prophet of the New CVivonant, whose 
l)reachiug is an echo of his warnings, he is simply “ the voice 
crying in the wildernensf and preaching reixinfance from fia^lnt 
sin as the one indisixnsable preliminary to the reception of the 
expected Messiah. In this view his prophecy links the Old Cove¬ 
nant with the New; and the connexion is mmie closer by bis pre¬ 
diction of the coming of John the Baptist, as the Elijah of the new 
disjx'usation, and the forerunner of the Atigel Jehovah, the mes¬ 
senger of the Covenant.®® Already was the Jewish Church groaning 

** Noh. xiii. 23, 21. We catmot be stire ami reviled them, and sinote ccrtiin of 
that this was the Philistine toiiRUo, since tli m, and plttched off their hair*’ This 
AHlidod bad laM^n taken and pei haiw is said to have lieeik the one fault o%Gns> 
cyloni«>d by Nebuchadnt^itzar. tavus Adolphus, who draped a 

Nt-Ii, xill. 23-29. Xt is not quite clear marauder from the ranks by the hair of 
whether the title, “the liigh priest," refem his head tiud ordered him for execution, 
to Eliashib or Joiada. saying, “ It is belter that I should punish 

Nell, xill. 14, 22, 31, thee, than that God should punish thee 

His otily inflriTilty wieras to hove been and me and all of us on thy account.” 
a hofily k-rnper w'hen provoki'd by inlquil,y, Coiitrackd from Malachljah, like Jbi 

Nch. xiii. 25. “1 contended with them, from Abyo/i. Mai. iii. i, Iv. 6, d 
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under the dissolution of the first and most sacred bonds of social 
life; and the new Elijah was needed to “turn the heart of the 
fathers to the children, and the heart of the cliildrou to their 
fatlKTS,” lest the expected Messiah shoakl come only “ to smite the 
earth with a curse,” We have only to read the prophet’s denuncia¬ 
tion of rulers, priests, and jxjople, to s(*c that he is describing present 
evils, and not merely predicting some future decleiLsion. These 
descriptions serve to fix the date of the prophecy. They agree so 
exactly with the state of things which Nchemiah found on the 
occasion of his last visit to Jerusalem, that the prophecy may 
safely referred either to that j^criod, or to a second declension, which 
soon followed the reforms of Nehtjuiah. The latter is the more 
probable; for, had Malachi laboured, as some have suggesteii, in 
conjiwction with Kehemiah,rin the same way in wliich Isaiah 
supported the reforms of Hezekiah, Nehomiali would sandy have 
referred to him, as ho does to the snares of tlie false propluds and to 
the support of Ezra, and as Ezra himself mentions llaggai and 
Zechariah, In any case, the date of Malachi falls before the end of 
this century (b.c. 4(X)) ; and it is not at all impo-ssihle that Ezra, if 
he wiis really the author of the Scripture Caiuni, may have lived 
long enough to include in it the I3ook of Malachi as well as that of 
Nehemiali. 

§ 9. It is disappointing to confess that the question just started 
must ho loft without a satisfactory solution. Cc*rtain it is that we 
cannot implicitly follow the Jewish traditions, either aljout Ezra’s 
personal h istery, or about his Biblical labours. Josephns, wdioae posi¬ 
tive statements are too often adopted without enquiry, would have 
been generally htdieved when he aiys that Ezra died an old man, 
a^^as buried magnificently at Jcrusalein, had he not placed his death 
wWi'e the government of Nchcmiah I Another very prevalent 
tnuiitiou places his death in Persia, some even going so far as to name 
the place where he died, on his return from Jerusalem to the court 
of Artaxerxes, and wliere his sepulchre might be 

The works ascribed to him by Jewish tradition were; The foun¬ 
dation of the “ Great Syllagogue ” of 120 rnemlKjrs, the very mention 
of whose names proves the more than doubtful authenticity of the 
institution;^* the establishment of Synagogues; the authorship 
of the Books of Chronicles, Ezra, Nchcmiah, and Esther; and tho 
coUi^tion, editing, and arrangement of the whole Jewish Scriptures 
in one “Canon,’^ under tho threefold division of the Law, tho 
Ih-ophets, and the HagiographaJ* In performing this u'ork, he is 


^ Some mafce him reach the age of 120. 
Ant. xl. 5, § 5. 

Bi’qjuioin if Tuclcla: see Bib, bU t. art. 

Itra, 


^ On tho 0»oat Synagogue, aco A'ofrt 
atul 1 Uustratiopfi (B). 

»•* The word Oonon (icavtij*) in classlcd 
Greek sigrufica properly a sttaig/U rud. ad 
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assumed to have added those passages which cannot have been 
^vritten by the authors whose names the books bear; such as the 
allusion to kings of Israel in Gen. xxxvi. 31; the account of tlie 
<leath and burial of Moses in the last chapter of Deuteronomy; and 
the many references to the state of things “ at this day.” Ho is also 
said to have introduced the Chaldee character (in which Hebrew is 
still written) in place of the old Hebrew character which is retained 
in the Wamarihiu Pentateuch, and to have added the vowel points 
(handed down by tradition from Moses), the divisions of the l^esuhim 
verses, and the emendations of the Keri. Many of these details 
are the mere expressions of a desire, natmral in those who seek for 
the authority of Scripture fathbr in the structure of the whole book 
tlian in the vitality of its every* member, to place under the sanction 
of one great name the changes which must have been made on many 
different occasions. But the main (^lostion is, whether the ;pre8ent 
Canon of the Old Testament was, in substance, the work of Ezra. It 
must be remembered that such a work involved much more than 
the collection into ono volume of books already existing in a separate 
form; it included the selection, from the whole number, of those 
which Ix^re, and were to bear for ever, the stamj) of divine authority: 
for no one imagines that the Scriptures of the Old Testament form 
a complete collection of the ancient Hebrew literature. That such 
a work, having such authority, had been completed before the 
Christian era, is clear from the allusions to the Holy Scriptures in 
Iho New Testament; and it was most probably accomplished during 
the Persian domination, which ended ii.c. 323. There is every reason 
for its having been performed at as early a j:)eriod as possible. Ezras 
care to make the people well acquainted with the word of God is as 
conspicuous as his own knowledge of it. No man could be more 
qualified, as no time could more fit, for a work which was 
needlul to establish the people m their faith. That the work nmst 
have been performed by an inspired man, is an axiom lying at the 
foundation of the whole question; unless we believe, on the one 
hand, that the Church is endowed, in every age, with power to 
decide what Scriptures are canonical; or ijnless, on the other hand, 
we give up a CaKon, in the projicr sense of the word, and reduce the 
authority of Scripture to that which literary criticism can establish 
for its sexiarate Ixioks. On this ground, none but Ezra can be the 
author of the Canon; for no one has ever thought of ascribing 
the work to Nchemiah, the civil governor and man of actionf and 


a carpenter’s rule; and hence Is applied 
metaphorically to a testing rule iu ethics, 
or in art, or in language (the Vanom of 
Orammar). A.s applied to Scripture, the 
word indicates the rule by wlilch the con¬ 
tents of the Bible must U’^ detennined, and 


thus secondarily an index of the constituent 
hooks. The Canon of Scripture may he 
generally described as "the collection o( 
books which forms the original and autho¬ 
ritative written rule of the faith and prac¬ 
tice of Wie Church.” 
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the only claim made for Malachi is the addition of his own prophecy 
to the Canon already framed by Ezra, and even this supposition we 
have seen to be unnecessary, as Ezra may have been the survivor. 
The attempt to ascril)e the work to some unknown inspired person, 
later than Malachi, is an example of the arguinentam uh ignorantid^ 
which has no weight against the evidence of what is known. 

It is generally supposed that, in connexion with the work of com¬ 
pleting the Canon, Ezra comix)sed or collected that wonderful series 
of meditations on the worth and power of the Word of God, which 
are contained in the cxixth Psalm. The whole tonour of thjt 
Psjihn IS a i)owerlul argument for the existence of a Canon of 
Scripture at the time of its composition. * Some also ascrilio the First 
Psalm to Ezra. > 

§ 10. While the restored Jews were thus completiug the fabric of 
their leligion, the irregular wd^ship of the Samaritans assumed the 
form of an organized schism, by the erection of a rival temple on 
Mount Gerizim. The circumstances under which this happened are 
so obscured by Josephus with fabulous details and chronological 
inconsistencies, that we can dejiend on him for little mure than the 
existence of such a temple, a fact of which we have ample confirma¬ 
tory evidence. He transposes to the reign of Darius Codomannus, 
the last king of Persia, transacliotis which seem to have arisen out of 
those recorded in the liook of Nchcmiah. We have seen that the 
ruler’s last act of reform was the expulsion of one of the sons of Joiad.a, 
the son of Eliashib, who liad married a daughter of Sanballat the 
Horonite; and here our information from the Scripture narrative 
ceases. Now Jasephus is altogether silent aliout Sanballat, the 
great adversary of Nehemiah; hut he gives a long account of 
another Sanballat, a governor of Samaria under Darius Codomannus, 
\y||A had a daughter married to Mauassch, the brother of the high- 
p^Ht Jaddua (grandson of Joiada). This Manasseh, he says, being 
expelled from the ’priesthood for his marriage, fled to liis father-in- 
law, Sanballat j and, after negotiations with Darius and Alexander, 
they creoteti a temple on Mount Gerizim. Manasseh, who beemne 
the first high-priest, was joined by numerous priests and Levites, 
who liad refused to put ^way their heathen wives; and a system of 
worship was organized on Mount Gerizim resembling that of the 
Jewish Temple.’® The silence of Josephus about the SanDillat of 
Nehemiah's time, and tlie resemblance between the banishment of 
his i^anasseh and that of the son of Joiada, added to the very 
improbable details with which lie has embellished his story, make 
the conclusion almost irresistible, that his Manasseh was the son of 
Jdada, and his Sanballat the contemporary of Nehemiah; but the 


» Jow'!*. Ant. .si. 8, 53 2-4, 
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time of tlie erection of the temple on Gerizim may still be an open 
question. Thjs much is certain, that such a temple was built as an 
assertion of the religious independonce of the Samaritans, and that 
this act of schism formed the climax to the hostility between them 
and the Jews. The temple was destroyed by John Hyreanns (about 
B.o. It was to this sanctuary, as well as to the ancient 

sacrificos of the patriarchs at Shechem, that the Sarmiritau woman 
rc l’orriHl in the words—“ Our fathers worshipped in this moun¬ 
tain.” 

w Jos'.'jih. Ant. xiii. 9, § I, John iv. 20. 


NOTES AND lLi?USTRATTONS. 


(A.) TKMPLE OF ZERUBBABEL. 

Wk have v(‘ry few particulars regarding 
the Temple which the Jews erecUid after 
their return from the Captivitj", and no de» 
scription that would enable us to realize 
its appearance. But there are soiuc diineii’ 
sions given In the Bible and elsewhere, 
which are extremely interesting as afford¬ 
ing points of comparlwn Ixftween it and 
the Temples of Solomon and Herod oft<‘r It. 

The first .and most authentic are those 
given In the Book of Ezra (vi. 3), when 
qu(>tiug the decree of Cyru.s, wherein it Is 
said, “ I.et thi* bouse be builded, the place 
where they offered sacrlftces, and let the 
foundations thereof be strongly laid; the 
height thereof llareeHcore cubits, and the 
breadth thereof .thwsecore cubits, with 
three rows of great atones and a row of 
new timl Hjr." Josephus quotes this passage 
almost literally (xi. 4, $ 6), but in doing 
so enables us with corlalnty to tratislato 
the wortl here called Roiv as “Storey*’ 
($6/aor)—a.s indeed the sense would lead us 
to infer—for it (xudd only apply to the 
three storeys of chambers that sumnitided 
Solomon’s, and afterw'arda Herod's Temple, 
and with thl.s again we come to the wootlen 
Talar which surmoanted the Temple and 
formed a fourth storey. It may be re¬ 
marked in passing, that this dimension of 
60 cubits in height accords perfectly with 
the words which Josephus puts into the 
mouth of Herinl (xv. 11, $ 1) when he 
makes him say that the Temple built alter 
the Captivity wanted 60 cubits of the 
height of that of Solomon. For as he had 
a^i.'Ptcd, as wc have soon above, the height 


of 120 cubits, as written in the Chronicle.^ 
for th.at Temple, ibis one remained only 60, 

The other dimension, of 60 cubits in 
brctidtli, is 20 cubits in excess of that oi 
Solomon’s 'remple, but there is no reason 
to doubt its correctness, for we find both 
from Josephus and the Talmud that it was 
the dimension adopted for the Temple when 
rebuilt or rather rep.aired by Hcrwl. At 
the Same time we have no authority for 
assuming that any incrca.HO was made in 
the dimensions of eitlier the Holy Place or 
the J foly of Holies, .since we find that these 
were vetttine<l in Herod’s 'femple. And as 
this 'remple of Zerubbubel was still stand¬ 
ing in Herod’s time, and was, more strictly 
epeuking, repaired than rebuilt by him, we 
cannot couc<?lve that any of its dimensions 
were then diminlsluid. We are, lefHj^re- 
fore A^'ith the alternative of assumim^hat 
the }X)rcb and the chambers all round were 
20 cubits in width, incbiding the thickness 
of the walls, iostmt of - lU cubits, as in the 
earlier building. This may perhaps to 
some extent ho accounted for by the intro¬ 
duction tof a passage between the Temple 
and the rooms of r.lio priests' lodgings, in¬ 
stead of each boiiig a thoroughfare, as 
must ct'rtaiuly have been the case in 
Solomon's Temple. 

This alteration In the width of the Ptero- 
maht made the Temple lOo cubits Iji length 
by 60 in breadth, with a height, it is ssihl, 
of 60 cubits, including the upper room or 
Talar, though wc ciinnot help suspecting 
that this last dimejisloa Is somewhat in 
excess of the truth. 

The only other description of this Temple 
is found in Ht’cat®us the Alxlcrite, who 
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thesd data would agree tolerably well with the first estimate formed on 
the notices of the molten sea. 

As we are unable to deci(|e between Josephus and the llabbinists^ we 
give a double estimate of the various denominations, adopting Bertheau’s 
estimate of the metreUs -.— 



Table VITI. 



(Josephm.) 

(^Rabbinists.') 


G al Iona 

Gallons. 

Homer or Cor . 

. . 86*696 or 

44*286 10} 

Epliah or Uutli . 

. . 8*6^6 or 

4*4286 

Seah .... 

, . 2*8898 or 

1*4162 

Hln .... 

. . I•4449 

•1J8i 

Onier .... 

, . *8669 or 

*4428 

Cab .... 

. . *4816 ur 

• *246 

Log .... 

. . *1204 or 

9 

•0615 


lof or 5 ^ bushels. 


In the New Testament we have notices of the following foreign 
me&surcs:—(a) The metrSth (Johif'ii. t>; A. V. "firkin”) for liquids. 
(6) The ch anix (Rev. vi. 6; A. V, " measure for dry goods. («) The 
xestis, applied, however, not to the particular measure so named by the 
Greeks, but to any small vessel, such as a cup (Mark vii. 4, 8 ; A. V. 
“pot”), (d) The mditiSy similarly applied to describe any vessel of 

moderate dimenaion.s (Matt. v. 15; Mark iv. 21; Luke xi. 33; A. V. 

bushel tiiongh properly meaning a Roman measure, amounting to 
about a peck. 

The value of tlie Attic metrStes has been already stated to be 8*669G 
gallons, and consequently the amount of liquid in six stone jars, con¬ 
taining on the average 2^ each, would exceed 110 gallons (John 

ii. 6). Very possibly, however, the Greek term represents the Hebrew 
hathy and, if the bath be taken at the lowest estimate assigned to it, the 
amount would be reduced to about 60 gallons. Even this amount far 
exceeds the requirements for the purposes of legal purification, the 
tendency of Pharisaical refinement being to reduce the amount of water 
to a minimum, so that a quarter of a lof/ would suifice for a person. 
The question is one simply of archtcological interest, as illustrating the 
customs of the Jews, and does nut affect the character of the miracle 
which it is connected. 

The c/tosnCv was l-48th of an Attic rncdimntiSy and contained nearly a 
quart. It represented the amouut of corn for a day’s food; and hence 
a chfsnix for a penny (or denanus)^ which usually purchased a bushel 
( Cic. J0rr. iii. 81;, indicated a great scarcity (Rev. vi. G). 



Doimritu of U!ib(aiu» The Tribute renny." 

f>W, TI CAR.SAB I>m AVO F aVOVOTVA ne«4 of Tiberliw, laureate* to the right (Blati. 

21.) liov, rONTXF MAXIM, Seated female flgore to tiie right. 

Who86f'3 thiij image and suporBorlption ? They aay unto him, CmBor’a.”—Malt. xxlL 21. 
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APPENDIX I. 


TnE BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

( 1. Ijanguage of the Old Testament. ^ 2. Collection of the books of the Old Testament 
•—Jewish arrangement under the three heads of the Lan\ the J'rophetf, and the 
JIagioyrapha. i Jt. Names given to the collected books of the Old Testament. 
^4. Arrangement of the boolls in the present Appendix. L THE PENTATEUCH. 

5. Name — Object—Authorship. $ 6. The IXKjk of Qkmi$sis. $ 7. The book o! 
Exodl's. ^8. The book of Lemticu.s $9, The book of NuMiiEits. $10. The 
book of DKL-TEuoNOMr. 11. THE IJJf^’OKlCAfi HOOKS. $ 11. The book of 
Jt»snc.\. $ 12. Authorship of the booi^ of Judges, Huih, Samuel, atd Kings. 
$ 18. Books of Jm)GK,s and of IIutii. $ 14. The hooks of Samuel. $ 15. The Ixioks 
of Kings. $ 16. The books of Cukonicle.9. $ 17. Relation of the books of 
Chronicles to those of Kings. $ 18. The book of Exua. $ 19. The book ol 
Nkiikmiail $ 20. The book of Ksthkk. JII. THE PROPHEr.S. $ 21. The 
Prophetic Order. (A.) The Four Great Prophets. $ 22. JsAr.xn. $ 23. jEnKiirAir. 
The bw'k of Lamentations. $ 24. Ezekiel, $ 25. Daniel. (Tj.) The Toelvt 
Minor Prophets. $ 26. Ho;<ea. $ 27. Joel. $ 28, Amos. $ 29. Ouadiau. $ 30. 
Jonah. $31. Mioah. $32. Nahum. $33. Uabakkuk. $34. Zefhaniail 
$ 35. IIaogal $ 36. Zechariah. $ 37. Malaghi, IV. THE POETICAL BOOKS. 
$ 3.8. The book of Psalms. $ 39. Song of Solomon, PiiOVKRu^ Ecclesiastes, Job. 

§ 1. Wr liave thus carried down the Hi.story of the Old Testament 
from the earliest times to the close of the Jewish Canon. But our 
task would be incomplete without giving a brief accoiuit of those books 
which ftirrn the chief, and, during the greater period, the sole authority 
for this history. 

All the Books of the Old Testavnent are written in the Hebrew lan¬ 
guage, with the exception of the following passages—Daniel, ii^jbvli. 
Ezra, iv. B-vi. 18, and vii. 12-26, Jeremiah, x. 11—which are in^hal- 
dee. Both Hebrew and Chaldee are sister dialects of a great family of 
languages, to which tlie name of Semitic is usually given, from the real 
or supposed descent of the people speaking them from the patriarch 
Shem. The dialects of this Semitic family may be divided into three 
main branches : — 1. The Northet'n or Aramasau, to which the Chaldee 
and Syriac belong. 2. The 8oxdhern, of wnich the Arabic is the most 
important, and which also includes the Ethiopic. 3. The Ceutntl, 
which comprises the Hebrew and the dialects spoken by tbe other inha¬ 
bitants of Palestine, such as the Canaanites and Phoonicians. 

§ 2. The collection of the Books of the Old Testament into one body, 
and the formation of the Canon, probably by Ezra, after the •eturn of 
tile Jews from their Captivity in Babylon, has been already nairated.^ 
The arrangement of the books into tiie three classes, which was adopted 
by the later Jews, and is still retained in the printed Hebrew Bibles, is 
indicated even before the completion of the Old Testament Canon.* 


1 Sop p. 550 seq. 


* Zixh. vii, 12. 
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When the Canon was looked on as settled, in the period covered by the 
books of the Apoci'ypha, it took a more detinite form. The Prologue 
to Ecclesiasticus mentions “ tlie law and tlie prophets and the rest of 
the Books.*' In the New Testament there is the same kind of recog¬ 
nition. “The Law and the Prophets" is the shorter,'* “ the Law, the 
Prophets, and the Psalms," ^ the fuller statement of the division 
popularly recognised. The arrangement of the books of the Hebrew 
text under these three heads requires however a further notice. 

I. The Law, called Tonxfi in the Hebrew, contained the Pentateuch, 
the five books of Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Nimibers, and Deute¬ 
ronomy. Tliese titles are those of the LXX. In the Hebrew tho^ 
titles are taken from the initial w'ords, or prominent words in the initial 
verse, , , 


II. The PuoPiucTS, called N^ebiim in Hebrew, were thus areanged - 


X. TfUo fonner 


2. The? latter 


I Joshua. 

Judges. 

1 & 2 Sianuel. 

J .15 2 Kiiij^s. 

I tsiviiih. 

(i.) Greater , < .lerc'iniab. 

I Hwki 1. 

(I'i.) Minor. . The twelve minor Prophets. 


The Hebrew titles of these books correspond to those of the English 
Bibles. 

The grounds on which books simply hi.storical were clas-sed under 
the same name as those which contaiuetl the teaching of Prophets, in 
the stricter sense of the w<jrd, are nut at first sight obvious, but the 
Old Testament presents smne facta which may suggest an explanation. 
The Sons of the Prophets,* living together fia a 8r>ciety, must have occu¬ 
pied a position as instructor.'! of the people, even in the absence of the 
special calling wJiich sent them as God's messengers to the people, A 
body of men so placed become naturjdly historians and annalists. Tlie 
references in the historical books of the Old Testament show that tliey 
actually were so. Nathan the prophet, Gad, the seer of David,® Ahijah 
and^ddo,^ Isaiah,® are cited as clnoniolers. The greater antiquity of 
the SRier historical books, and perhaps the traditional belief tliat they 
bad originated in this way, weie likely to co-operate in raising them to 
a high place of honour in the arrangement of the Jewish Canon, and so 
they were looked on as having the prophetic character which was denied 
to the historical br)oks of the Hagiographa. The greater extent of the 
prophecies of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, no less than the prominent 
position which they occupiecF in the history of Israel, led naturally to 
their being recognised as the Greater Prophets. 'J’lie exclusion of Daniel 
from this subdivision is perhaps to be explained on the gi'ound that, 
though the utterer of piedictions, he had not exexoiaed, as the others 
had done, a prophet’s office among the people. 

III. Tihe HAUioORAriiA,® called in Hebrew Cetubim (from a Hebrew 
word to »o'ite)f included the remaining books of the Hebrew’ Cauun> 
arranged in the following oi'der, and with subordinate divisions : 


» iintt xl. 13, xxil. 40; Acts xiii. 15, &c. « 1 CJhvon. xxlx. 29. » 2 Chron. lx. 39. 

♦ Luke xxtv. 44. * 2 Chron. xxvl. 22, .\xxii. 33. 

C i S«in. X. 5; 2 K. v. 22, vL 1. * ‘Ayt6yf>au^a. 
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(а) Psalms, Proverbs, Job. 

(б) The Song of Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, 

called the five Megilhth^ or the five I'ollSy as being written for use in the 
synagogues on special festivals, on five separate rolls. ^ 

(c) Diiniel, E%ra, Nebemiah, 1 and 2 Chronicles. 

The LXX, presents some striking variations in point of arrangement 
as well as in relation to the names of books. Both in this and in the 
insertion of the books which we now know as the Apocrypha among 
the other books, we trace the ivbsenco of that strong reverence for the 
Canon and its traditional order wliich distinguished tlie Jews of 
Palestine. The Law, it is true, stands first, but the distinction between 
the greater and leaser prophets, between the Prophets and the Hagio- 
'i^‘apha, is no longer recognised. Daniel, with the Apocryplial additions, 
follows upon Ezekiel ; the Ap<>tf**yphal Ist or :ir<l Book of Esdras conies 
as a 2nd, following on the Canonical Ezra. Tobit and Judith are placc<l 
after Nehemiab, Wisdom and? Ecclesiasticus after Canticles, Baruch 
before and the Epistle of Jeremiah after Lamentations, the twelve 
Lesser Prophets before the four GrUitei', and the two Books •of Mac¬ 
cabees come at the close of all. The Latin version follows nearly the 
same onler, inverting the relative position of the greater and lesser 
prophets. The separation of the doubtful books under the title of 
Apocrypha, in the Protestant versions of the Scriptures, left the others 
in the order in which we now have them. 

§ 6. When the Books of the Old Testament were formed into a 
Canon, it was luitural to give a general name to the collection. The 
earliest instance of such a title occurs in Daniel, who refei*s to the 
books " in a manner which seems to mark the prophetic writings as 
already collected into one whole. The Siime wor<i Wi\s applied by the 
Jews in Alexandria to the collected books of the Old Testament—at 
fitjSAot, moi'e frequently Ttt —whence tlie word Hibi.k, or The liook^ 

has been given to the collected books of the Old and New Testament. 
The wTiters of the New Testament call the books of the Old Testament 
either T/ie Scripture^^ or The Scriptiu'es,^'^ or The Holy Scriptures}^ The 
use of the phrase rraAsto SiaO-fiKTif in 2 Cor. iii. 14, for the law as read 
in the synagogues, led gradually to the extension of the word to include 
the other books of the Jewish Scriptures, and to the application o^^he 
latter as of the former to a book or collection of books. Of the Vniu 
equivalents, which were adopted by different wiiters {ftietruvientiun^ Tes- 
iamniturn)^ the latter met with the most general acceptance, .and per¬ 
petuated itself in the languages of modern Europe, whence the terms 
Old Testament and Hew Testament, though the Greek word properly 
signifies “ Covenant ” rather than ** Testaiment.” 

§ 4. In the following account of the BUbka of the Old Testament, 
instead of adopting the Jewish order, it will be more convenient to 
speak of--— 

I. The Pentateuch. 

II. The Historical Books, namely, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel, 
Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, Nebemiah, and Esther. 

III. The Prophets, comprising, (A), The Four Great Prophets; 
(B). The Twelve Minor Prophets. 

IV. The Poetical IkX)KS, namely, the Psalms, the Writings of 
Solomon, and Job. 

DaA lx. 2. H h hb 23; 2 Tim. lii. IS. 

** Ai y(>a4>ai, Mail. xxi. 42; LuSce XXiv 27. ^ ta lepd ypa/u/xata, 3 i'iw. ill. 1». 
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I. THE PENTATEUCH. 

§ o. The Pentateuch is the Gi'eek name given to the five books 
comnnmly called the Five Books of Moses.In the time of Ezra and 
Ncbemiali it was called '‘the Law of Moses or *nhe book of tlie 
Law of Moses ^ or simply “ the book of Moses.” This was beyond 
all reasonable doubt onr existing Pentateuch, The book which was 
disicovered in the temple in the reign of Josiah, and which is entitled** 
‘•the book of the Law of Jehovah by the hand of Moses,” was sub¬ 
stantially, it would seem, the same volume, though it may afterwards 
have undoj’goue some revishm by Ezra. The present Jews, as we have 
already seen, usually call the whole by the name of Torah, i, e, “ thal 
Law,” or Torath Mosheh, “the Law of Moses.” 

Tne division of the whole work into five parts was probably made by 
the Greek translators; for the titles <.>f the several books are not of 
Hebrew but of Greek origin. The Hebrew names are merely taken 
from the first woids of each book, and in the first instance only desig- 
natetl p*articular sections and not whole books. The MSS. of the Penta¬ 
teuch form a .single roll or vobime, and are divided, not into books, but 
into the larger and smaller sections called Parshiyoth and f:>cd(iri/n. 

The Five Books of the Pentateuch form a consecutive whole. The 
work, beginning with the record of Creation and the history of the 
primitive world, passes on to deal more especially with the early history 
of the Jewish family. It gives at length the personal history of the 
three groat Fathei^s of the family : it then de.scribes how the family 
grew into a nation in Egypt, tells \is of its oppression and deliverance, 
of its forty years’ wandering in the wildemes.*?, of the giving of the Law, 
with all its enactments both civil and religious, of the construction of 
the tabernacle, of the nnmberiiig of the people, of the rights and duties 
of the priesthood, as well as of many impurtaut events which befell 
them before their entrance into the Land of Canaan, and finally con¬ 
cludes with Moses* last discourses and his death. The unity of the 
work in its existing forin is now generally recognised. It is not a mere 
colloetiou of loose h'agments carelessly put together at different times, 
but bears evident traces of design and purpose in its composition. 
E\^||kthose who discover difieretit authors in tlie earlier books, and who 
dei^that Deuteronomy wjus written by Moses, are stilPof opinifm that 
the work in its present form is a connected wliole, and was at least 
reduced to its present shape by a single reviser or editor. 

Till the middle of last century it was the general opiniim of both Jews 
and Christians, that the whole of the Pentateuch was written by Moses, 
with the exception of a few manifestly later additions—such as the 34th 
chapter of Deuteronomy, ^hich gives the account of Moses' death. 
The first attempt to call in question the popular belief was made by 
Astbuc, Doctor and Professor of Medicine in the Royal College at Paris, 
and Court Physician to Louis XIV.** He liad observed that throughout 


** fl neyrartvxat BC. fiefiAoe ; Pentateil- 
dius sc. liber; tlie fivefold book; from 
which nteauing origitiHlly “vessel, 
Ituitnimcnt,'* Ac., came ia Alexandrine 
4J5reok u> moan “ book.” 

w l>,r. vil. 6. M! K 'll. viU, 1. 

u Kitr. Vi. IH; Noh. sifi. I ; 2 CUxui], 


XXV. 4, XXXV. 12. 

i» 2 Cbroti. xxxiv. 14. 8oo ji. 40* 

^•His work was published at Brussels 
in 1753 under the title of “Conjectures sur 
les M^moires originaux, dont il parbit <itte 
Moyse s'est servi pour composer le Livre 
ds Oeoestt.” 
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the book of Genesis, and as far as the 6th chapter of Bxotlus, traces 
were to be found of two original documents, each cbai’scterised by a 
distinct use of the names of God ; the one by the name JUlohim, and 
the other by the name Jehovah. Besides these two principal docu¬ 
ments, he supposed Moses to have made use of ten others in the com¬ 
position of the earlier part of his work. The path traced by Astruc has 
been followed by numerous Qeiman writeis; but it w'ould be foreign 
to the purpose of this work, and would far exceed its limits, to euume- 
mte an<l explain the various hypotheses which have been forme<l upon 
the subject. It is sufficient bore to state that there is sufficient evi¬ 
dence for believing that the main bulk of the Pentjiteuch, at any rate, 
was written by Moses, though he probably availed himself of existing 
documents in the composition of the earlier part of the w'ork. Some 
detached portions would ^)poar to be of later origin; and when we 
remember how entirely, during*some periods of Jewish history, the Law’ 
seems to have been forgotten, tmd again how necessary it would be after 
the seventy years of exile to explain some of its archaisms, and to add 
here and there short notes to make #t more intelligible to th<^.people, 
nothing can be more natural than to suppose that such later additions 
wore nuule by Bisra and Neheiniah.^ 

Wo now pass on to a brief consideration of the separate Books, of 
which the Pentateuch is composed. 

§6. The Book of Gknesis,*^ (with the first chapter's of Exodus) 
describes the steps which led to the establishment of the Theocracy. 
In reading it we must remember that twn prominent ideas give a 
characteristic unity to the whole comirosition, viz., the people of God, 
and the promised land. It has a chai'acter at once special and universal. 
It embraces the world ; it speaks of God as the God of the whole 
human race. But as the introduction to Jewish history, it makes 
the univeraal iiitei'est subordinate to the national. Its design is to 
show how God revealed Himself to the first fathers of the Jewish race, 
in order that He might make to himself a nation who should be Hia 
witness in the midst of the earth. This is the iimer principle of unity 
which pervades the book. In its external framework five principal 
persons ore the pillars, so to speak, on which the whole superstna^re 
rests, Adam, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

I. Adam. —The creation of the worhl, and the earliest history of man¬ 
kind (ch. i.-iii.). As yet, no divergence of the dijOPereut families of man. 

II. Noah .—The history of Adam’s de.scendauta to the death of Noah 
(iv.-ix.).—Here we have (l)tho line of Cain branching off while the 
history follows the fortunes of Seth, whot|t> descendants are (2) traced 
in genealogical succession, and in an unbroken line as far as Noah, and 
(3) the history of Noah himself (vi.-ix.), continued to his death. 

III. AhraJum. —Noah’s posterity till the death of Abraham (x.-xxv. 
18).—Here we have (1) the peopling of the whole earth by the descend¬ 
ants of Noah’s three sons (xi. 1-lP, The history of two of thesi^s then 
dropped, and (2) the line of Shem only puraued (xi. 10-32) as far aa 
Terah and Abraham, whoie the genealogical table breaks off, (.3) 
Abraham is now the proruiaeut figure (xii.-xxv. 18). But as Terah had 

^ For « full discttselon of tiie axiiborshlp of the IVntateuch, see IHct. of BiMe, art 
I'tntaleuclt. *11'cVeiris lu the LXX., that is CVeofivn. 
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two other sons, Kalior and Haran 27), gome notices respecting their 
lamilies are added. Lot's niigrativ>ii with Abraham into the land of 
Cauiian is mentioned, tis well as the fact that he wus the father of Moab 
and Ammon (xix, 37, 38), nations whose later history was intimately 
connected with that of the posterity of Abraham. Nahor remained in 
Mesopotamia, but his family is briefly enumerated fixii. 20-24), chiefly 
no doubt for Kebekah’s sake, who was afterw-ards the wife of Isaac. Of 
Abraham's own children, there branches off first the line of Ishmael 
(xxi. 9, &c,), and next the children by Keturah ; and the genea¬ 
logical notices of tiiese two branches of his posterity are apparently 
brought together (XXV. 1*6, and xxv. 12-18), in order that, being here 
severally dismissed at the end of Abraham’s life, the main stream of 
the naiTative may flow in the channel of Isaac’s fortunes, 

IV. Isaac, —Isaac's life (xxv. 19-xxxv.* 29^, a life in itself retiring and 
uneventful. But in his sous the final,separation takes place, leaving 
the field clear for the great story of the chosen seed. Even when 
Nahor’s family comes on the sc^e, as it does in ch. xxix., we hear 
ouly so*much of it as is necessary to throw light on Jacob's history. 

V. Jacoh .—The history of Jacob and Joseph (xxxvi. 1).—Here, after 
Isaac's death, we have (1) the genealogy of Esau, xxxvi., who thin 
drops out of the niuTative, in order that (2) the history of the Patri- 
aichs may be carried on without intermission to the death of Joseph 
(xxxvii.-l). 

§ 7. The Book of Exodus, may be divided into tw'o principal parts, 
I. Historical, i. l>xviii. 2'.'; and II. Legislative, xix. 1-xl. 38, The 
former of these may be auMivided into (1.) the preparation for the 
deliverance of Israel from their bondage in Egypt; (2.) the accomplish¬ 
ment of tiiat deliverance. 

I. (1.) The first section (i. 1-xii. 3G) contains an account of the 
following particulars :—The great increase of Jacob’s posterity in the 
land of Egj'pt, and their oppression under a new dynasty, which 
occupied the throne after the death of Joseph (ch. i .); the birth, edu¬ 
cation, and flight of Moses (ii.;; his solemn call to be the deliverer of 
his people (iiL l-iv. 17and his return to Egypt in consequence (iv. 
18*^1^; his first ineffectual attempt to prevail upou Pharaoh to let the 
IsraSTites go, which only resulted in an increase of their burdens (v. 1- 
21); a further preparation of Moses and Aaron for their office, together 
with the account of tiieir genealogies (v. 22-vii. 7) ; the successive 
signs and wonders, by moans of which the deliverance of Israel from 
the laud of bondage is at length accomplished, and the institution of 
the Passover (vii. 8-xii. 36). 

(2.) A narrative of eventi from the departure out of Egypt to the 
arrival of the Israelites at Mount Sinai. We have in this section (a.) 
the departure and (mentioned in connexion with it) the injunctions then 
given respecting the Passover and the sanctification of the first-born 
(xii. 37-xni. 16;; the march to the lied Sea, the passage through it, 
and 4 th% destruction of Pharaoh and his host in the midst of the se^i, 
together with Moses’song of triumph upon the occasion (xiii. 17-xv. 
21); (6.) Hie principal events on the journey from the Bed Sea to 
Sinai, the bitter waters at Marah, the giving of quails and of the manna, 
the observance of the sabbath, the miraculous supply of water from the 


In ni« LX.V. *£fo<o«, tlmt is, Ooipg out (of Kgj'pt). 
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roek at Eephidim, and the battle there with the Amulekitea (xv. 22- 
xvii. Id); the arrival of Jethro in the Isiuelitish camp, and his advice 
as to the civil government of the people (xviii.). ‘ 

II. The solemn establishment of the Theocracy on Mount Sinai. 
The people are set apart to Qod as a kingdom of priests and an holy 
nation ** (xix. (5); the ten commandments are given, and the laws which 
are to regulate the social life of the people are enacted (xxi. 1-xxiii. 
19); an Angel is promised as their guide to the Promised Land, and 
the covenant between Qod and Moses, Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, and 
seventy elders, as the representatives of the people, is most solemnly rati* 
hed (xxiii. 20-xxiv. 18) ; instructions are given respecting the tabernacle, 
^he ark, the mercy>8eat, the altar of bumt*offering, the separation of 
Aaron and his sous for the |>riest*s office, the vestments which they are 
to wear, the ceremonies td^be bbserved at their consecration, the altar 
of incense, the laver, the holy oil, the selection of Bezaleel and Aholiab 
for the work of the tabernacle, the observance of the sabbath and the 
delivery of the two tables of the Laig into the hands of Moses ^xxv. 1* 
xxxi. 18) ; the sin of the people in the matter of the golden calf, their 
rejection in consequence, and their restoration to God’s favour at the 
intercession of Moses (xxxii. 1-xxxiv. 35); lastly, the construction of 
the tabernacle, and all pertaining to its service in accordance with the 
injunctions previously given (xxxv. l-xl. 38). 

This Book in short gives a sketch of the early history of Israel as a 
nation : and the history has three clearly marked stages. Fimt we see 
a nation enslaved ; next a nation redeemed; lastly a nation set apart, 
and, through the blending of its reHgious and political life, consecrated 
to the seiwico of God. 

§ 8. The Book op Leviticus,^ consists of the following piincipal 
sections ; 

I. The laws touching sacrifices (chap. i.*vii.). 

II. An historical section containing, fii’st, the consecration of Aaron 
and his sons (chax>. viii.); next, his first offering for himself and his 
people (chap, ix.) ; and lastly, the destruction of Nadab and Abihu, the 
sons of Aaron, for their presumptuous offence (^chap. x.). 

III. The laws concerning purity and impurity, and the appropHste 
sacrifices and ordinances for putting away impurity (chap. xi.>xvi.). 

lY. Lrftws chiefly intended to mark the separation between Israel and 
the heathen nations (^chap. xvii.*xx.). 

y. Laws conoeruing the priests (xxi., xxii.) ; and certain holy days 
and festivals (xxiii., xxv.), together with an tpisode (xxiv.). The section 
extends from chap. xxi. 1 to xxvi. 2. 

VI. Promises and threats (xxvi. 2-46). 

VII, An appendix containing the laws conceming'Vows (xxvii.)* 

The principles and details of this book are explained and illu^rated 
in another pai*t of the present work.^ 

§9. The Book, or Nunnsas,^ takes its name from the double 


» A«viTut4i» in UtX* because It ** See Appendix to Book IIL p. eo^ 
relatoH principally to"’ the l.evites and ■ ^ in the LXX. ; iVumert* in the 

i*rit*st&. Vulgate, whence our ** Numbers.* ’ 

O, T. HIST, 2 O 
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numbering or census of the people; the first of which is given in chaps, 
i.-iv., and the second in chap. xxvi. 

It cuntaina generally the history of the Israelites from the time ot 
their leaving Sinai, in the second year after the Exodus, till their 
arrival at the borders of the Promised Land, in the fortieth year of 
their journeyings. It consists of the following principal divisions :— 

I. The preparations for the departure from Sinai (i. l-.x. 10). 

II. The journey from Sinai to the borders of Canaan (x. 11-xiv. 45y. 

III. A brief notice of laws given, and events which happened, 
during the thirty-seven years* wandering in the wilderness (xv. 1-xix. 

♦ 

IV. The histoi’y of<tho last year,, from the second arrival of the 
Israelites in Kadesh till they reach ** the pUins of Moab by Jordan near 
Jericho ” (xx. 1-xxxvi. 13). 

§ 10. The Book of Deuteronomy^ consists chiefly of three dis¬ 
coursed delivered by Mo.se8 shortly before his death. They were 
spoken to all Israel, in the plains of Moab, on the eastern side of the 
Jordan (i. 1), m the eleventh month of the last year of their wander¬ 
ings, the fortieth year after their exodus fyoin Egypt ' i. 3). Subjoined 
to these discoumes are the Song of Moses, the Blessing of Moses, and 
the story of his death. 

An account of the contents of this book is given elsewhere.^ 


II. THE HISTORICAL BOOKS. 

§ 11. The Book of Joshua has been regarded by many critics as a 
part of the Pentateuch, forming with the latter one complete work; but 
there do not appear to be sufficient pounds for this opinion. The fact 
that the first sentence of Joshua begins with a conjunction does not 
show any closer connexion between it and the Pentateuch than exists 
between Judges and it. The references in i. 8, viii. 31, xxlii. 0, xxiv. 26, 
to the ** book of the law ” rather show that that book was distinct 
froja Joshua. Other references to events recorded in the Pentateuch 
Xmvw- in the same direction. No quq^ation (in the stiict modern sense 
of the word) from the Pentateuch can be found in Joshua. 

Hie book may be regarded as consisting of three parts: (I.) The con¬ 
quest of Canaan, (11.) The partition of Canaan, (111.) Joshua’s farowolh 

I. The preparations for the war and the passage of the Jordan, 
oh. 1-5; the capture of Jericho, 6; the conquest of the south, 7-10; 
the conquest of the north, *i I; recapitulation, 12. 

II. Territory assigned to Reuben, Gad, and half Manasaeh, 13; the 
lot of Caleb and of the tribe of Judah, 14, 15 ; Ephraim and half 
Manasseh, 16, 17; Benjamin, 18; Simeon, Zebulun, Issachar, Asher, 
Naphtali and Dan, 19 ; the appointment of six cities of refuge, 20; the 
assignment of forty-eight cities to Levi, 21 ; the departure ol the trans* 
jordanic tribes to their homes, 22. This part of the book has been 
aptly compared to the Domesday-book of the Norman conquerors of 
England. The documents of which it consists were doubtless the 


^ Aevreporoauii' hi the LXX., as being a repetitton of the Law. 


^ Sec p. ISSscq. 
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abatriict of such reports as were supplied by the men whom Joshua 
sent out*® to describe the land. In the course of time it is probable 
that changes were introduced into their reports by transcribers adapt¬ 
ing them to the actual state of the country in later times, when political 
divisions were modified, new towns sprang up, and old ones disap¬ 
peared.® 

III. Joshua’s convocation of the people and firat address, 23; his 
second address at Shechem, and his death, 24. 

Nothing is really known as to the authorship of the book. Joshua 
himself is generally named as the author by the Jewish writers and 
•he Christian Fathers; but no contemporary assertion or sufficient 
historical proof of the fact exists, and it cannot be maintained without 
quiilification. The last verses (xxiv. 29-33) were obviously added at a 
l.ater time. Some events, such tis the capture of Hebron, of Debir 
(Josh. XV, 13-11), and Judg. i. 10-15), of Leshem (Josh. xix. 47, and 
Judg. xviii. 7), and the joint occupatiiP of Jerusalem (Josh. xv. Ii3, and 
Judg. i. 21) probably did not occur till after Joshua’s death. 

§ 12. While the book of Joshua seems to be an indejiiendent work, 
the books of Judges, Kuth, Samuel, and Kings, present the appearance 
of one w'ork, giving a continxious history of Israel from the times of 
.Joshua to the death of Jehoiacliin. It must suflBce here to mention, 
in support of this assertion, the frequent allusion in the book of Judges 
to the times of the kings of Israel (xvii. f, xviii. 1, xix. 1, xxi. 25); the 
concurrent evidence of ch. ii. that the wi’iter lived in an age when he 
could take a retrospect of the whole time during which the judges 
ruled (ver. lG-19), i.e. that he lived after the monarchy had been 
established; the occurrence in the book of Judges, for the first time, of 
the phrase ‘*the Spirit of Jehovah” (iii. lo), which is repeated often 
in the book (vi. 3% xi. 29, xiii. 25, xiv. f>, &o.), and is of frequent use 
in Samuel and Kings, (e. g. X Sam. x. 6, xvi. 13, 14, xix. 9; 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 2; 1 K. xxii. 24; 2 K. li. IG, See.); the allusion in i. 21 to the cap¬ 
ture of Jebus, and the continuance of a Jebusite x>opulation (see 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 16); the reference in xx, 27 to the removal of the ark of the 
covenant from Shiloh to Jerusalom| and the expression *‘in those da^” 
pointing, as in xvii. G; Ac., to rembte times; the distinct reference in 
xviii. 30 to the captivity of Israel by Shalmaneser; with the fact that 
the books of Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Kings, form one unbroken narrative, 
similar in general character, which has no begiiming except at Judg; i., 
while, it may be added, the book of Judges is not a continuation of 
Joshua, but opens, with a repetition of th^ same events mth which 
Joshua closes. In like manner the book of Ruth clearljr forms part of 
those of Samuel, supplying as it does the essential point of David’s 
genealogy and early family history, and is no less clearly connected 
mth the book of Judges by its opening verse, and the epoch to which 
the whole book relates. And generally the style of the narrative, ordi¬ 
narily quiet and simple, but rising to great vigour and spiritiwhen 
stiiTing deeds are d<^cribed (as in Judg, iv., vii., xi., Ac.; 1 Sam. iv., 
xvii., xxxi., &c.,; 1 K. viii., xviii., xix., Ac,), and the introduction of 
poetry or poetic style in the midst of the narrative (as in Judg. v., 
1 Sam. ii., 2 Sam. i. IT^ Ac.*, 1 K. xxii, 17, Ac.), constitute such strong 


JoiAh. xviii. a, Coiup. tha two lists of Levitical towns, Josh, xjtl, auU l^Chr. vJ. SJ, &e, 
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features of resemblance, as lead to the conclusion that these several 
boohs form but one work. If this conclusion is accepted, the final 
arrangement of the whole must htwe been after the thirty-seventh year 
of Jehoiachinh captivity, or b-c. 562,^ and may be ascribed to the 
prophet Jeremiah, who was probably the compiler of the Books of 
Kings.*i This, however, does not exclude the supposition that Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings may have been composed separately, and subse¬ 
quently formed into one whole by Jeremiah. 

§ 13. The Book op JupcES, of which the Book op Ruth formed 
originally a part, contains the histoiy' from Joshua to Samson, and may 
be divided into two parts. 

(I.) Ch. i.-xvi.—The subdivisions are—(a) i-ii. 5, which may be con** 
sidered as a first introduction, giving ajsun^inary of the results of the 
war carried on against the Canaanites by the several tribes on the west 
of Jordan after Joshua’s death. (6) ii.'6-iii. 6.—This is a second intro¬ 
duction, standing in nearer relation to the following history. It informs 
us that^the people fell into idolaty after the death of Joshua and his 
generation, and that they were punished for it by being unable to drive 
out the reninmit of the inhabitants of the land, and by falling under 
the hand of oppressors, (c) iii. 7-xvi.—Tho words, “ and the children 
of Israel did evil in the sight of tho Lord,” which had been already 
used in ii. 11, are employed to introduce the history of the thirteen 
Judges comprised in this book. An account of six oi these thirteen is 
given at greater or less length. The account of the remaining seven is 
very short, and is merely attached to the longer narratives. These narra¬ 
tives are as follows:—(1) The deliverance of Israel by Othniel, iii. 7-11. 
(2) The history of Ehud, and (in 31) that of Sharngar, iii. 12-31. (3) 

The deliverance by Deborah and Barak, iv.-v. (4) The whole passage 
in vi.-x. 5. The history of Gideon and his son Abimelech is contained 
in vi.-ix., and is followed by the notice of Tola, x. 1. 2, and Jair, x. 3-5. 
(5) The history of Jephthah, x. 6-xii. 7; to which is added the history 
of Ibzan, xii. 8-10; Elon, 11, 12; audAbdon, 13-15. (6) The mention 

of Samson, xiii,-xti. 

(II.) Ch. xvii.*zxi.—^Thia part has no formal connexion with the pre- 
and is often called an ^pendix. No mention of the Judges 
ocCTHS in it. It cont^ns allasinhs ttf the house of God,” the ark, and 
the high-priest. The period to which tho narrative relates is simply 
marked by the exprej^on, ** when there was no king in Israel ” (xix. 1; 
of, xviii. 1). It records (a) the conquest of Laish by a portion of the 
tribe of Dim , and tho estoblishment there of the idolatrous worship of 
Jehovah already instituted by Micah in Mount Ephraim. (6) The 
almost totel exHnetion of’' the tribe of Benjamin by the whole people 
of Israel, in consequence of their supporting the cause of the wicked 
men of Gibeah. 

From , the above account it will be observed that the history ceases 
with Samson, excluding Eli and Samuel; and then at this point two 
historj^l pieces are added—xvii.-xxi. and the book of Ruth—^Indepen¬ 
dent of the general plan and of each other. This is suificiently ex¬ 
plained by .u)e supposition mentioned above, that the books from 
Judges to 2 Kings form one work. In this case the histories of Eli and 
Samuel, so closely united between themselves, are only deferred on 


It 

*• 3 K. XXV. 27. See b:.>low, p. r»C6. 
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account of tlieir close connexion with the rise of the monarchy. And 
Judg. xvii,.-xxi. is inserted both as an illustration of the sin of Israel 
during the time of the Judge.^, in which respect it agrees with i.-xvi., 
and as presenting a contrast with the better order xjrevailing in the 
time of the kings. 

§ 14, Thp. Books of Samuel aijonot separated from each other in the 
Hebrew MSS., and, from a critical point of view, must be regarded as 
one book. Tlie present division was first made in the Septuagint transla¬ 
tion, and was adopted in the Vulgate from the Septuagint.*® The book 
was called by the Hebrews “ Samuel,” probably because the birth and life 
of Samuel were the subjects treated of in the beginning of the work. 

The books of Samuel commence with the history of Eli and Samuel, 
and contain an account of the establishment of the Hebrew monarchy 
and of the reigns of Saul «uid pavid, with the exception of the last days 
of the latter monarch, which are related in the beginning of the books 
of Kings, of which those of*Samtiel form the previous portion, as 
already explained. As the history of this period has been fully nar¬ 
rated in the present work, it is unt^cessary to give any analysis of the 
contents of the books. With respect to the authorahip, the- common 
oi)iniou is, t hat the first twenty-four chapters were written by the pro¬ 
phet himself, and the rest by the prophets Nathan and Gad. But this 
rests upon a mistranslation of an ambiguous passage in the First Book 
of Clironicles (xxix. 29), which ought to be rendered Now the his¬ 
tory of David first and Inst, behold it is written in the history of Samuel 
the seer, and in the history of Nathan the prophet, and in the history 
of Gad the seer”—which does not imply that the books were written 
by these persons. But although the authorship cannot be ascertained 
with certainty, it appears clear that, in its present form, it must have 
been composed subsequent to the secession of the Ten Tribes. This 
results from the passage in 1 Sam. xxvii. 6, wherein it is said of David, 
** Then Achish gaye him Ziklag that day: wherefore Ziklag pertaineth 
unto the kings of Judali to this day for neither Saul, David, nor So¬ 
lomon is in a single instance called king of Judah simply. Before the 
secession, the designation of the kings was that they were kings of 
Israel (1 Sam. xiii. 1, xv. 1, xvi. X; 2 Sam. v. 17, viii. 15; 1 K. ii. ll, 
iv. 1, vi. 1, xi. 42). On the other hand, it would hardly haveJaeen 
written later than the reformation of^lloalah, since it seems to hav^jmieen 
composed at a time when the Fentat^oh Was not acted on as the rule 
of religious observances. According io tl^e Mosaic l^aw, sacrifices to Je¬ 
hovah were not lawful anywhere but before the dcor of the tabernacle 
of the congregation, whether this was a jpermanent temple, as at Jeru¬ 
salem, or otherwise (Deut. xii. 13, 14; Dev. xvii. 4.; but see Ex. xx. 
24). But in the Book of Samuel, the •fibiing of sacrifices, or the 
erection of altars, which implies sacrifices, is mcnUoned at seveial 
places, such as Mizpeh, Kamiih, Bethel, the threshing-jd^e of Araunah 
the Jebusite, and elsewhere, not only without any disapprobation, 
apology, or explanation, but in a way which produces the: impression 
that such sacrifices were pleasing to Jehovah (I Sam. vii. 9, 17, ix. 

13, X. B, xiv. 35; 2 Sam. xxiv. 18-25), Now we know that mter the 
reformation of Josiah the worahip upon high-places w'as abolished by 
the king^s ordera (3 K. xxii. 8, xxiii. 8, 13,15,19, 21).** All, therefoie, 

It was not till the year 1518 that the division of tlie Septui^nt was adopted In the 
Hebrew, in the edition of the Bible prlnte<l by the Bombergs at Venice. 

** See also p. i98. 
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that can be asserted with any certainty is, that the book, as a whole, can 
scarcely have been composed later than the reformation of Josiah, and 
that it conld not have existed in its present form earlier than the reign 
of Kehoboam. 

§ 15. The Books of Kixos, like the Books of Samuel, form only one 
book in the Hebrew MSS. They contain the history from David's 
death and Solomon's accession to the destruction of the kingdom of 
Judah and the desolation of Jerusalem, with a supplemental notice of 
an event that occmTpd after an interval of tw'enty-six yeare, viz. the 
liberation of Jehoiacbin from his prison at Babylon, and a still further 
extension to Jehoi.achin’s death, the time of which is not known, but 
which was probably not long after his liberation. The history therefore 
comprehends the whole time of the Israolitish monarchy, exclusive of 
the reigns of Saul and David. * ' 

As regards the.authorship of the booi», but little difficulty presents 
iiself. The Jewish tradition, W'hich ascribes them to Jeremiah, is borne 
out by tH|,6 strongest internal evideui^e, in addition to that of the language. 
The last chapter, especially as compared with the last chapter of the 
Chronic!^, bears distinct traces of having ])een written by one who did 
not go into captivity, but remained in Judaja after the destruction of 
the Temple; This suits Jeremiah, The events singled out for mention 
in the concise narrative are precisely those of which ho had personal 
knowledge, and in which he took special interest. The writer in Kings 
has nothing more to tell us concerning the Jews or Chaldees in the 
land of Judah, which exactly agrees with the hypothesis that he is 
Jeremiah, who wo know was canned down to Egypt with the fugitives. 
In fact, the date of the winting and the position of the writer seem as 
clearly marked by the termination of the nari*ative at v. 26, as in the 
cjise of the Acta of the Apostles. But thotigh the general unity and 
continuity of plan lead us to assign the whole liistory in a certain sense 
to one author, yet it must be Ixuno in mind that the authorship of 
those parts of the history of which Jeremiah was not an eye-witness, 
that is, of all before the reign of Josiah, would have consisted merely 
in selecting, arranging, inserting the connecting phrases, and, when ne¬ 
cessary, slightly modeiiiising the old histories which had been drawn 
up contemporary prophets through the whole period of time. (See 
e. ^r. 1 K. xiiU H2.) For, Jis regards the sources of information, it may 
truly be said that we have the narrative of contemporary writers 
throughout. There was a regular series of state-annals both for the 
kingdom of Judah and for that of Israel, which embraced the whole 
time coix^rehende<l in the books of Kings, or at least to the end of the 
reign of Jehoiakim, 2 K. xxiv. 5. These annals are constantly cited by 
name as ** tho Book of the Acts of Solomon," 1 K. xi. 41; and, after 
Solomon, “the Book of the Chronicles of the Kings of Judah, or, 
Israel,” e.ff, 1 K. xiv. 29, xv. 7, xvi- 5, 14, 20; 2 K, x. 34, xxiv. 5, &c., 
and it is manifest that the author of Kings had them both before him, 
while be drew up his history, in which the reigns of the two kingdoms 
are hamipnised, and these annals constantly appealed to. But i;g addi¬ 
tion to these national annals, there were also extant, at the time that 
the Books of Kin^ were compiled, separate works of the several jpro- 
phets who bad lived in Judah and Israel. Thus the acts of Uzziah, 
wx'itten by laaiahj were very likely identical with the history of his 
reign in the national chronicles; and part of the history of Hezekiah we 
know is identical in the chronicles and in the prophet. The chapter in 
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Jeremiah relating to the destruction of the Temple (lii.) is identical 
with that in 2 K. xxiv., xxv. 

§ 16. The Books of CtiaoNiCLES are so called as being the record 
made by the appointed historiographers in the kingdoms of Israel iiud 
Judah.®^ The constant tradition of the Jews, in which they have been 
followed by the great mass of Christian commentators, is that these 
books were for the most part compiled by Ezra. In fact, the internal 
evidence as to the time when the Book of Chronicles was compiled 
seems to tally remarkably with the traditk)u concerning its authorship. 
As regards the plan of the book, of which the book of is a conti¬ 
nuation, forming one work, it becomes apparent immediately we con¬ 
sider it as the compilation of Ezra, or some one nearly contemporary 
with him. One of the greatest difficulties connected with the c^iptivity 
and the return must haNTe b^en the maintenance of that genealogical 
distnbution of the lands which yet was a vital point of the Jewish oco- 
uomy. Another difficulty, intimately connected with the former, wag 
the maintenance of the temple serv^es at Jerusalem. This c(^uld only 
he effected by the residence of the pnests and Levites in Jerusalem in the 
order of their courses : and this residence was only practicable in case 
of the payment of the appointed tithes, first-fruits, and other ofrerings. 
But then again the registers of the Levitical genealogies were necessary, 
in order that it might be known who were entitled to such and such 
allowances, as porters, as singers, as priests, and so on; because all 
these offices went by families; and again the payment of the tithes, 
first-finiits, &c., was dependent upon the different families of Israel 
being established each in his inheritance. Obviously therefore one of 
the most pressing wants of the Jewish community, after their return 
from Babylon, would be trusty genealogical records. But further, not 
only had Zerubbabel, and after him Ezra and Nehemiah, laboni'ed most 
earnestly to restore the temple and the public worship of Qod there to 
the condition it bad been in under the kings of Judah; but it appears 
clearly from their policy, and from the language of the contemporary 
prophets, Haggai and Zeohariah, that they had it much at heart to re- 
infuse something of national life and spirit into the heart of the people, 
and to make them foel that they were still the inheritors of God’s cove¬ 
nanted mercies, and that the captivity had only temporarily interrupted., 
not dried up, the stream of ^d’s favour to their nation. Now no¬ 
thing could more effectually aid these pious and patriotic designs than 
setting before the people a compendious history of the kin^bm of 
David, which should embrace a full account of its prosperity, should 
trace the sins which led to its overthrew, but should carry the thread 
through the period of the captivity, and continue it as it were unbroken 
on the other side; and those passages in i!heir former history would be 
especially important which exhibited their greatest and best kings as 
engaged in building or restoring the temple, in reforming all corrup¬ 
tions in religion, and zealously regulating the seiwices of the bouse of 
Gk>d. As regards the kingdom of Israel or Samaria, seeing it.had 
utterl&and hopelessly passed away, and that the existing ii^abitante 
wevelonong the bitterest adversaries of Judah and Ironjamin,*’ it 


^ In the LXX. those books are callod j mentary to the books of Kings. The 
IlapoAcifroMtfMDi' npSyrov and j«vrepov, Vulgate retains both the Hebrew and 
which is understood, after Jerome’s expla* Greek name in Latin characters, I)ibr« 
nation, as meaning that they are supple- jammim, or hajamim, aiul Parolipomonon. 
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would naturally en^ge very little of the compiler’s attention. These 
considerations explain exactly the plan and scope of that historical 
work, which consists of the two books of Chronicles and the book of 
Ezra. For, after having in the first eight chapters given the genealogical 
divisions and settlements of the various tribes, the compiler marks 
distinctly his own age and his own purpose, by informing us, iu oh. ix. 1, 
of the disturbance of those settlements by the Babylonish captivity, 
and, in the following verses, of the partial restoration of them at the 
return from Babylon (2*34^: and that this list refers to the families 
who had returned from Baopou is clear, not only from the context, 
but from its reinsertion, Neh. xi. 3-22,*^ with additional matter evi¬ 
dently extracted from the public archives, and relating to times subse¬ 
quent to the return from Babylon, extending to Neh. xii. 27, whore' 
Nehemiah’s narrative is again resumed ^n continuance with Neh. xi. 2. 
Having thus shown the re-establishment of the retunied families, each 
in their own inheritance according to the houses of their fathers, the 
compiler proceeds to the other part of his plan, which is to give a cou- 
tinuousdiistory of the kingdom ofifudah from David to his own times, 
introduced by the closing scene of Saul’s life (ch. x.), which introduc¬ 
tion is itself prefaced by a genealogy of the house of Saul {ix. 35-44). 

As I'egards the materials used by Ezra, the^ are not difficult to dis¬ 
cover. The genealogies are obviously transcribed from some register, 
in which were preserved the genealogies of the tribes and families drawn 
up at dilFereut times; while we history is mainly drawn from the same 
documents as those used in the Books of Kings. As regards the Ian- 
yU'tge of these books, as of Ezra, Nehomiah, Esther, and the later pro¬ 
phets, it has a marked Chaldee colouring, and Oeeenius says of them, 
that ** as literary works, they are decidedly inferior to those of older 
date.” 


§ 17. Relation of the Books of Kings to those of Chronicles, It is mani¬ 
fest, and is universally admitted, that the former is by far the older 
work. The language, which is quite free from the Persicisms of the 
Chronicles and their late orthography, and is not at all naore Aramaic 
than the language of Jeremiah, clearly points out its relative superiority 
in regard to age. Its subject also, embracing the kingdom of Israel as 
we^^ J udah, is another indication of its composition before the king- 
doiKif Israel was forgotten, and before the Jewish enmity to Samaria 
(which is apparent iu such passages as 2 Chr. xx. 37, xxv., and in those 
chapters of Ezra (i.~vi.) which belong to Chronicles) was brought to 
maturity. While the Books of Chronicles therefore were written espe¬ 
cially for the Jews after their return from Babylon, the Book of Kings 
was written for the whole of Israel, before their common national 
existence was hopelessly queCiched. 

Another comparison of considerable interest between the two his¬ 
tories may be drawn in respect to the main design, that design having a 
marked relation both to the individual station of the supposed writers, 
and the peculiar circumstances of their country at the times of their 

office 

was in full vigour, in his own person, in Ezekiel, and Daniel, and many 
others, both true and false. In his eyes, as in truth, the main cause of 
the fearful calamities of his countrymen was their rejection and cou- 


wntmg. ^ 

Jeremiah was himself a prophet. He lived while the prophet 


s Compare also l Cbron. ix. 19, with Kzr. ii. 42, Neb. vU. 45. 
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tempt of the Word of God in his mouth and that of the other prophets; 
and the one hope of deliverance lay in their hearkening to the pro¬ 
phets who still continued to speak to them in the name of the Lord. 
Accordingly, we find in the Books of Kings great prominence given to 
the prophetic office. 

Ezra, on the contrarjr, was only a priest. In his days the prophetio 
office had wholly fallen into abeyance. That evidence of the Jews being 
the people of God, which consisted in the presence of prophets among 
them, was no more. But to the men of hijs genemtion, the distinctive 
mark of the continuance of God’s favour to their race was the rebuild¬ 
ing of the Temple at Jerusalem, the restoration of the daily sacrifice 
and the Levitical worship, and the wonderful and providential renewal 
of the Mosaic institutions. The chief instrument, too, for preserving 
the Jewish remnant from al^sorption into the mass of Heathenism, and 
for maintaining their national life till the coming of Messiah, was the 
maintenance of the Temple, its*ministers, and its services. Hence we 
see at once that the chief care of a good and enlightened Jew of the age 
of Ezra, and all the more if he were#iimself a priest, would nfiturally 
be to enhance the value of the Levitical ritual, and the dignity of the 
Levitical caste. And in compiling a history of the past glories of his 
race, he would as naturally select such passages as especially bore upon 
the sanctity of the priestly office, and showed the deep concern taken 
by their ancestoi’s in all that related to the honour of God's House, and 
the support of His ministering servants. Hence the Levitical character 
of the Books of Chronicles, and the presence of several detailed nar¬ 
ratives not found in the Books of Kings, and the more frequent refer¬ 
ence to the Mosaic institutions, may most naturally and simply be 
accounted for, without resorting to the absurd hypothesis that the 
ceremonial law was an invention subsequent to the captivity.®* More¬ 
over, upon the principle that the sacred writers were influenced by 
natural feelings in their selection of their materials, it seems most 
appropriate that while the prophetical writer in Kings deals very fully 
with the kingdom of Israel, in which the prophets were much more 
illuBtriouB than in Judah, the Levitical "writer, on the contraiy, should 
concentrate all his thoughts round Jerusalem, where alone the Levitical 
caste had all its power and functions, and should dwell upon all the in¬ 
stances preserved in existing muniments of the deeds and even*^e 
minutest ministrations of the priests and Levites, a& well as of their 
faithfulness and sufferings in the cause of truth, ^ ; v 

From the comparison of pai’allel narratives in the two bookA, it 
appears that the results are precisely what would naturally arise from 
the circumstances of the case. The writer of Chronicles, having the 
books of Kings before him, and to a great extent making those books 
tlio basis of his own, but also having his own personal views, predi¬ 
lections, and motives in writing, composing for a different age, and for 
}ieople under very different circumstances ; and, moreover, having 
before him the original authorities from which the books of Kings 
were compiled, as W'ell as some others, naturally rearranged the older 
uarrativ« as suited his purpose and 1^ tastes; gave in full ^Ikssages 


2 Chron. xxix, xxx., xxxi., compared xxvi, 16-21, comp, with 2 K. xv, 5; 2 Chron. 

with 2 K. xvilL is perhaps as good a speci- xi. 13-lt, xlii. 9-20, xv. 1-16, xxiii. 2-8. 

mon os can be selected of the distinctive comp, with 2 K. xi. 6-9, and vers. 18,19 

opirit of the Chronicles. See also 2 Chrcai. comp, with ver. 18, and many other passages 
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which the other haul abridged^ inserted what had been wholly omitted, 
omitted some things which the other had inserted, including nearly 
everything relating to the kingdom of Israel, and showed the colour 
of his own mind, not only in the nature of the passages which he selected 
from the ancient documents, but in the reflections which he fre<juently 
adds upon the events which he relates, and possibly also in the turn 

given to some of the speeches which he records. 

_ ^ 0 

§ 18. The Book of Ezra is, as already remarked, manifestly a con> 
tinuation of the books of Chronicles. Like these books, it consists of 
the contemporary historical journals kept from time to time, which 
were afterwards strung together, and either abridged or added to, as 
the case required, by a later hand. That later hand, in the book 0§ 
Ezra, was doubtless Ezra’s own, as appears by tlie four last chapters, 
Hs well as by other matter inserted 1.u fhe previous chapters. The 
chief portion of the last chapter of Si Chr. and Ezr. i. was probably 
written by Daniel.*’ As regards Ezr. ii., and as far as iii. 1, it is found 
(with^tbe exception of clerical errors) in the 7th ch. of Nchemiah, 
where it belongs beyond a shadow of doubt. The next portion ex¬ 
tends from iii. 2 to tne end of ch. vi. With the exception of one large 
explanatory addition by Ezra, extending from iv. (> to 23, this portion 
is the work of a writer contemporary with Zeruhbabel and Jeshua, and 
an eye-witness of the rebuilding of the Temple in the beginning of the 
reign of Darius Ilystaspis. That it was the prophet Haggai becomes 
tolerably sure when we observe further the remarkable coincidence in 
style. Ezr. iv. 6-23 is a parenthetic addition by a much later hand, 
and, as the passage most clearly shows, made in the reign of Arta- 
xerxes Longimanus. The compiler who inserted ch. ii., a document 
drawn up in the reira of Artaxerxes to illuatriite the return of the 
captives under Zerubbabel, here inserts a notice of two historical facts 
—of which one occurred in the reign of Xerxes, and the other in the 
reign of Artaxerxes—to illustrate the opposition offered by the heathen 
to the rebuilding of the Temple in the reign of Cyrus and Cambyses. 
The last four chapters, beginning with cli, vii., are Ezra’s own, and 
continue the history after a gap of flfty-eight years—from the sixth of 
Darius to the seventh of Artaxerxes. 

^he Book is written partly in Hebrew, and partly in Cbaldeo. The 
C^ldee begins at iv. 8, and continues to the end of vi. 18. The letter 
or decree of Artaxerxes, vii. 12-26, is also given in the original Chaldee. 

§ 10. The Book of Nkhemiah, like the preceding one of Ezra, is 
clearly and certainly not all by the same hand. By far the principal 
portion, indeed, is the work of Nebemiah ; but other portions are either 


^ The evidences of this as to Kzr. i may 
t>e briefly stated. Daniel passes over in utter 
silenoe the font year of Oyrus, to which 
ptdnted allusion is made in Dan. 1. 21, and 
proceod§ in chap. x. to the third year of 
Cyrus. But E/.r. i., if placed between Dan. 
is. and x., exactly Alls up the gap, and re¬ 
cords the event of the first year of Cyrus, 
in which Daniel Was so deeply interested. 
And not only So, but the maamer of the 
record is exactly Daniel’s. The giving the 
text of the decree, ver. 2-4 (cf. Dan. iv.). 


tho mention of tlie name of '* Mithredath 
the treasurer,” ver. 8 (cf. Dan. 1,3,11), the 
alltision to the sacred vessels placed by 
Nebuchadnezzar in tho house of his god, 
ver. *1 (cf. Dan. 1.2), the giving the Chaldee 
name of Zerubbabel, ver. 8, 11 (cf. Dan. 
1. 7), and the whole Zoeua etamli of the 
narrator, who evidently wrote at Babylon, 
not at Jerusalem, are all circumstances 
which in a marked manner point to Danlf4 
as the writer of Ezr. t 
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extracts from various chronicles and registers, or supplementary naiv 
rativea and reflections, some apparently by Ezra, others, perhaps, the 
work of the same person who inserted the latest genealogical extracts 
from the public chronicles. The main history contained in the book 
covers about 12 years, viz., from the 20th to the 32nd year of Arta- 
xerxes Longimanus, i. e. from B.C. 445 to 433. The whole narrative 
gives us a graphic and interesting account of the state of Jerusalem 
and the returned captives in the writer's times, and, incidentally, of 
the nature of the Persian government and the condition of its remote 
provinces. The d<^cuments appended to it also give some further in- 
foivnation as to the times of Zerubbabel on the cue hand, and as to the 
continuation of the genealogical registers and the succession of the 
nigh priesthood to the close of the Peraian empire on the other. The 
view given of the nae of two factious among the Jews—the one the 
strict religious party, the other the gentiliziug party, sets befoi*e us 
the germ of much that we meet ^ith in a more developed state in later 
Jewwh history. Again, in this histoiw as well as in the book of Ezra, 
we see the bitter enmity between the^Jews and Samaritans acqfliiring 
strength and definitive form on both religio\is and political grounds, 
'i'he book also throw.s much light upon the domestic inatitutious of the 
Jews. 

§ 20. The Book op Esther is one of the latest of the canonical books 
of the Old Testament, having been probably wxitten late in the reign 
of Xerxes, with whom Ahasuerus may be identified.®* The author is 
not known, but may very probably have been Mordecai himself. Those 
who ascribe it to Ezra, or the men of the Great Synagogue, ma^ have 
merely meant that Ezra edited and added it to the canon of Scripture, 
which he probably did. The book of Esther appears in a different 
form in the LXX., and the translations therefrom, from that in which 
it is found in the Hebrew Bible. In speaking of it we shall first 
speak of the canonical book found in Hebiew, to which also the above 
observations refer; and next of the Greek book with its apocryphal 
additions. The canonical Esriinu then is placed among the nagio- 
grapha by the Jews, and in that first portion of them which they call 
“ the five rolls,*’ It is sometimes emphaticjilly called MegilUih (“ roll ”), 
without other distinction, and is read through by the Jews in 
synagogues at the foa.st of Purim. It has often been remarked as a 
pecxdiarity of this book, that the name of God does not once occur in 
it. The Hebrew is very like that of Ezra and parts of the Chronicles ; 
generally pure, but mixed with some words of Persian origin, and some 
of Chaldee •ffinity. In short it is just what one would expect to find 
in a work of the age to which the book of hither professes to belong. 
As regards tho LXX. version of the book, ft consists of the canonical 
Esther with vanous interpolations prefixed, interspersed, and added at 
the close. Though, however, the inUsrpolations of the Greek copy are 
thus manifest, they make a consistent and intelligible story. But the 
Apocryphal additions, as they are inserted in some editions of the Latin 
Vulgate, and in the English Bible, are incomprehensible; the I)|story 
of which is this :—When Jerome translated the Book of Esther, he first 
gave the version of the Hebrew alone as being alone authentic. He 
then added at the end a version in I^tin of those several passages 
R'hich he found in the LXX,, and which were not in the Hebrew, 


See p. 540-1. 
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stating where eiwh passage came in, and marking them all with an 
obelus. Having annexed this conclusion, he then gives the ProcBrnium, 
which he says forms the beginning of the Greek Vulgate, beginning 
with what is now verse 2 of chapter xi.; and so proceeds with the other 
passages. But in subsequent editions, all Jerome’s explanatory matter 
has been swept away, and the disjointed portions have been printed as 
chapters xi., xii., xiii., xiv., xv., xvi., as if they formed a narrative in 
continuance of the canonical book. 


HI. THE PUOPHKTS. 

* 

§ 21, The Old Testament contains the writings of sixteen Prophetf, 
of which four are usually called thp G^eat Prophets, namely Isaijih, 
Jeremiali, Ezekiel, and Dtmiel, and twelve the Mitior Prophets, namely, 
Hoaea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zeph- 
aniah, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi. 

Antaccount of the prophetic oMer and the schools of the Prophets has 
been already given (p. 359), but to belong to the prophetic order and to 
possess the prophetic gift are not convertible terms. Thei'e might be 
members of the prophetic order to whom the gift of prophecy was not 
vouchsafed. There might be inspired prophets, who did not belong to 
the proi>hetic order. Generally, the inspired prophet came flrom the 
College of the Prophets, and belonged to the prophetic order ; but this 
was not always the case. In the instance of the Prophet Amos, the rule 
and the exception are both manifested. When Amaziah, the idolatrous 
Israelitish priest, threatens the prophet, and desires him to dee away 
into the laud of Judah, aud there eat bread and prophesy there, but 
not to prophesy again any more at Bethel,” Amos in reply says, ** I 
was no prophet, neither was I a prophet’s son; but I was an herds¬ 
man, and a gatherer of sycomore fruit; and the Lord took me as I 
followed the dock, and the l^ord said unto me. Go prophesy unto my 
peoi>le Israel” (vii. 14). That is, though called to the prophetic office, 
he did not belong to the prophetic order, aud bad not been trained 
in the prophetical colleges; and this, he indicates, was an unusual 
occuiTenco. 

«Krhe sixteen prophets whose books are in the Canon have therefore 
that place of honour, because they were endowed with the prephetio 
gift, as well os ordinarily (so far as we know) belonging to the j/tvphetie 
order. There were hundreds of prophets contemporary with these 
sixteen prophets; and no doubt numberless composltioi^ in sacred 
poetry and numberless moral exhortations were issued froizf the several 
schools, but only sixteen ^ooks find their place in the Canon. Why is 
this ? Because these sixteen had what their brother-collegians nad 
not, the Divine call to the office of prophet, and the Divine illumination 
to enlighten them. It was not sufficient to have been taught and 
trained in preparation for a future call. Teaching and training served 
as a preparation only. When the schoolmaster’s work was done, then, 
if th#iustrunieut was woi*thy, God's work began. Moses had an ex¬ 
ternal call at the burning bush (Ex. iii. 2). The Lord called Samuel, 
so that Eli perceived, and Samuel learned, that it was the Lord who 
called him (1 Sam. iii. 10). Isaiah (vi. 8), Jeremiah (i. 5), Ezekiel (ii. 
4), Amos (vii. 15), declare their special mission. Nor was it sufficient 
for this call to have been made once for all. Each prophetical utter¬ 
ance is the r<*8ult of a communication of the Divine to the human 
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spirit, received either by “vision” (Is, vi. 1) or by **the word of the 
Lord” (Jer. ii. 1). What then are the characteristics of the sixteen 
prophets, thus called and commissioned, and entrusted veith the mes* 
sages of God to his people ? 

(1.) They were the national poets of Judina. Music and poetry, 
chants and hymns, were a main piu-t of the studies of tlie class from 
which, generally speaking, they were derived. As is natural, we find 
cot only the songs previously specified, but the rest of their compo¬ 
sitions, poetical or breathing the spirit of poetry, 

(2.) They were annalists and histoiians. A great poi’tion of Isaiah, 
of Jeremiah, of Daniel, of Jonah, of Haggai, is direct or indirect 
history. 

* 1^3.) They were preachers of patriotism; their patriotism being 
friuuded on the religious n^otii^e. To the subject of the Theocracy, 
tlie enemy of his nation was the enemy of Qod, the tmtor to the public 
weal was a traitor to his God ; a denunciation of an enemy was a denun¬ 
ciation of a representative of evil, an exhoi'tation in behalf of Jerusalem 
was an exhortation in behalf of God'iJ*Kingdom opi earth, “the eity of 
our God, the mountain of holiness, boautif^ul for situation, the joy of 
the whole earth, the city of the great King” (Ps. xlviii. 1, 2). 

(1.) They were pi*eachei’s of morals and of spiritual religion. The 
symbolical teaching of the Law had lost much of its effect. Instead 
of learning the necessity of purity by the legal washings, the majority 
came to rest in the outward act as in itself sufficient. It was the work, 
then, of the prophets to hold up before the eyes of their countrymen 
a high and pure morality, not veiled in symbols and acts, but such as 
none could profess to misundei*8tand. 

(5.) They were extraordinary, but yet authorised, exponents of the 
liaw. As an instance of this, we may take Isaiah’s desci'iptiou of a 
true fast (Iviii. 3-7); Ezekiel’s explanation of the sins of tne fathers 
being visited on the children (c. xviii.); Micah’s preference of “ doing 
justly, loving mercy, and walking humbly with God,” to “thousands 
of rams and ten thousands of rivers of oil ” (vi. 6-8). In these ns in 
other similar cases (cf. Hos. vi. 6 ; Amos v. 21), it was the bosk of the 
prophets to restore the balance which had been overthrown by the 
Jews and their teachers dw’elling on one side or on the outer covering 
of a truth or of a duty, and leaving the other side or the inner meaning 
out of sight. 

(6. ) They were a political power in the state. Strong in the safe¬ 
guard of their religious character, they were able to serve as a counter¬ 
poise to tbai*oyal authority when wielded even by an Ahab. 

(7.) But the prophets were something more than national poets and 
annalists, preachers of patriotism, moral ^sachers, exponents of the 
Law, pastors, and politicians. Their most essential characteristic is, 
that they were instruments of revealing God’s will to man, as in other 
ways, so, specially, by prediottng future events, and, in particular, by 
foretelling the iucamaUon of the Lord Jeans Christ, and the redemption 
efiected by Him. 

The sixteen Prophets maybe divided into four gnmps : the Pil^phebs 
of the Northern Kingdom,—Hosen, Amos, Jonah ; the Pwjphets of the 
Southern Kingdom,—Joel, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Obadiah, Micah, Nahum, 
Habakkuk, Zephaniah; the Prophets of the Captivity,—Ezekiel and 
Daniel} the Prophets of the Return,—Haggai, Zechariali, Malachi. 

They may be arranged in the following chronological order: i^amely, 
Joel, Jonah. Hosea, Amos, Isaiah,Micah, Nahum, Zophaniah. Habakkuk, 
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Obadiab, J^premiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Haggai, Zechariab, Malachi. But 
it will be more convenient to take them in the order in which they 
stand in the Old Testament, speaking first of the Four Great Prophets, 
and then of the Twelve Minor Prophets. 

A. THE FOUR GREAT PROPHETS. 

§ 22. ISATAH,® who is the principal prophet in the first or Assyrian 
period of prophecy, was the son of Amoz, and prophesied conceiving 
Judah and Jerusalem in the days of UzzMi, Jotham, Ahaz, jind Heze- 
kiah, kings of Judah (Is. i. 1). Isaiah must have been an old man at 
the close of Hezekiah’s reign. The ordiiiaiy chrouologj^ gives T.'iS b.c 
for the date of Jotham’s accession, and <198 for that of Hezekiah’s death. 
This gives us a period of sixty yeai'st And since his ministiy com¬ 
menced before Uzziah's death ihow long we know not ), supposing him 
to have been no moi'e than twenty years old when he began to pro¬ 
phesy, would have been eightj^or ninety at Manasseh’s accession.^® 

Chs. i.-v. contain Isaiah’s prophecies in the reigns of Uzziali and 
Jotham. Ch. i. is very genei*al in its contents. The Seer stands (perhaps) 
in the Court of the Israelites, denouncing to nobles and people, then 
assembling for divine worship, the whole estimate of their character 
formed by Jehovah, and his approaching chastisements. Chs. ii.-iv. are 
one prophesying,—the leading thought of which is that the present pros¬ 
perity of Judah should be destroye<l for her sins, to make room for the 
real glory of piety and virtue; while ch. v. forms a distinct discourse, 
whose main purport is that Israel, God’s vineyard, shall be brought to 
desolation. 

Ch. vi. describes an ecstatic vision that fell upon the prophet in the 
yeai’ of Uzziah’s death. 

Chs. vi., vii., delivei*ed in the reign of Ahaz, when he was threatened 
by the forces of Pekah, king of Israel, and Reziu, king of Syria.'** 
Under Jehovah’s direction Isaiah goes forth to meet Ahaz, taking with 
him the child whose name, Shearjasliub (that is, Jteoinaal-sfyiil-return)^ 
was so full of mystical promise, to ad<l greater emphasis to ins message. 
As a sign that Judah was not yet to perish, he announces the birth 
o^l^e child Immanuel, who should not yet “ know to refuse the evil 
and choose the good,’’ before the land of the two hostile kings should 
be left desolate, 

Ch. viii.-ix. 7. As the Assyrian empire began more and moi'e to 
threaten the Hebrew commonwealth with utter overthrow, the pre¬ 
diction of the Messiah, the Itestorer of Israel, becomes mdh:'e positive 
and clear. The king was bent upon an alliance with Assyria. This 
Isaiah stedfastly opposes 20). The court was fur Assyria, and 
indeed formed an alliance with Tiglath-pileser; but a popular party was 
for the Syro-Ephraiinitic connexion formed to resist Assyria. Pear 
none but Jehovah only I fear Him, trust Him; He will be your 
safety.” 

Ch. ^n. 8-x. 4, is a prophecy delivered at this time against the 


» The name, of which the fuller form Is j his own name as well os of those of bis two 
Jesalah, Jesbalah, aigniiles Salvation of I sons, 

Jakn (a shortPUPd form of Jehovah), As to the tradition respecting the 

ference is, plainly a<aiie by tlw pToph»*t death of Isaiaii, see above, p. 494. 
himself. Is. viii. IS, to the ftigniheaner; of << See p. 474. 
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kingdom of Israel (ix. 8*x. 4). As Isaiah’s message was onlyg^o Judab, 
we may infer that the object of this utterance was to check tho disp^)- 
sition shown by many to connect Judah with the policy of the sister 
kingdom. 

Ch. X. r>-xii. (5, is one of the most highly wrought passages in the 
whole book, and was probably one single prophecy. It stands wholly 
disconnected with the preceding in the circumstances which it pre 
supposes; and to what period to assign it, is not easy to determine. 

Chs. xiii.-xxiii., contain chiefly a collection of utterances, each of 
which is styled a “burden/* (a.) The first fxiii. 1-xiv. ‘J7) is against 
Babylon. The ode of triumph (xiv. 3-23), in this burden is among tho 
yiost poetical passages in all literature. (6.) Tho short and pregnant 
•'burden” iigainst Philistia (xiv. 29-32), in the year that Ahaz died, was 
Occasioned by the revolt of tlie Philistines from Judah, and their suc¬ 
cessful iuroaxl recorded in 2 Chr. xxviii. 18. (c.) The “ burden of 

Moab ” (xv. xvi.) is remarkable fbr the elegiac strain in which the pro- 
pliet bew'ails tiie disasters of Moab, and for the dramatic character of 
xvi. 1-6. (d.) Chs. xvii. xviii. This pftkphecy is headed “ the burden of 
Damascus and yet after ver. 3 the attention is withdrawn from 
Damascus and turned to Israel, and then to Ethiopia, (r.) In the 
“burden of Egypt” (xix.) the prophet prophesies the utter helpless¬ 
ness of Egypt under God’s judgments, probably to counteract the 
tendency which led both Judah and Israel to look towards Egypt for 
succour against Assyria. (/.) In the midst of these ** burdens ” stands 
a jjassage which presents Isaiah in a new aspect, an aspect in which he 
appears in this instance only. Tho more emphatically to enforce the 
warning already convoyed in the “ burden of Egypt,” Isaiah was com¬ 
manded to appear in the streets and temple of Jerusalem stripped of 
his sackcloth mantle, and wearing his vest only, with his feet also bare. 
(;/.) In “the burden of the desert of the sea,” a poetical designation of 
Babylonia (xxi. 1-10), the images in which the fall of Babylon is indi¬ 
cated are sketched with iEschylean grandeur. (A.) “The burden of 
Dumah,” and “of Arabia” (xxi. 11-17), relate apparently to some 
Assyrian invasion, (i.) In “tho burden of (xxii. 1-14) 

it is doubtless Jerusalem that is thus designated. The scene presented 
is that of Jerusalem during an invasion. (A.) The passage in xxii. 
is singulai’ in Isaiah as a prophesying against an individual. Shemia 
was one of the king’s highest functionaries, and seems to have been 
leader of a party opposed to Jehovah (ver. 25 ). (/.) The last “ burden ’* 
is against Tyre (xxiii.). Her utter destruotion is not predicted by 
Isaiah as it afterwards was by Ezekiel. 

Chs. xxiv.-xxvii., form one prophecy, essentially connected with the 
preceding ten “ burdens '* (xiii.-xxiii.), of wl!ich it is in effect a general 
summary. In xxv., after commemorating the destruction of ail op¬ 
pressors, tho prophet gives us in vora. 6-9 a most glowing description of 
Messianic blessings. In xxvi., vera. 12-18 describe the new, happy 
state of God’s people as God’s work wholly. In xxvii. 1, “ Leviathan 
the fleeing serpent, and Leviathan the twisting serpent, and the ^-agon 
in the sea,” are perhaps Nineveh and Babylon—two phases of the same 
Asshur—and Egypt (comp. ver. 13); all, however, symbolizing adverse 
powers of evil. 

Chs. xxiii.-xxxv. predict the Assyrian invasion. The’’prophet pro¬ 
tests against the policy of courting the help of Egypt against Assyria 
(xxx. 1-17, x.vxi. 1-3). ^ 

Chs. xxxvii.-xxxix. At length the season so often, though no doubt 
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obscurelyj|c»retold, arrived. The Assyrian was near, wnth forces ap¬ 
parently irresistible. In the nniveraal consternation which ensued, all 
the hope of the state centered upon Isaiah ; the highest functionaries of 
the state—Shebna too—wait upon him in the name of their sovereign. 
The short answer which Jehovah gave through him was, that the 
Assyrian king should hear intelligence which should send him back to 
his own land, there to perish. How the deliverance was to be effected, 
Isaiah was not commissioned to tell; but the very next night (2 K. 
xix. 35) brought the .appalling fulfilment. A divine interposition so 
marvellous, so evidently miraculous, was in its magnificence worthy of 
being the kernel of Isaiah’s whole book. 

The last 27 chapter's ai’e supposed by many critics to have bee% 
written in the time of the Babylonian captivity, and are therefore 
ascribed to a “later Isaiah.” It is evident*that the point of time and 
situation from which the prophet here speaks is that of the captivity in 
Babylon (comp. «.£^.,Ixiv. iO, 11); but tliris may be adopted on a principle 
which appears to characterise “vision,” viz., that the prophet sees the 
future* as if present. This second pari falls into three sections, each, 
as it happens, consisting of nine chapter's ; the two fir'st end with the 
refrain^ “There is no peace, saith Jehovah (or “my God”), to the 
wicked;” the third with the same thought amplified. (1.) The 
fir’st section (xl.-xlviii.) has for its main topic the comforting assurance 
of the deliverance from Babylon by Koresh (Cyrus) who is even named 
twice (xli. 2, 3, 25, xltv. 28, xlv. 1-4, 13, xlvi. 11, xlviri, 14, 15). It is 
characteristic of sacred prophecy in general that the “ vision ” of a great 
deliverance leads the seer to glance at the great deliverance to come 
through Jeans Christ. This principle of a.ssociatiorr prevails in the 
second part taken os a whole ; but in the first section, taken apart, it 
appears as yet imperfectly. (2.) The second section (xlix.-lvii.) is dis¬ 
tinguished from the first by several features. The person of Cyrus as 
well as his name, and the specification of Babylon, disappear altogether. 
Return from exile is indeed spoken of repeatedly and at length (xlix. 
9-26, li. 9-lii. 12, Iv. 12, 13, Ivii. 14); but in such general terras as 
admit of being applied to the spiritual and Messianic, as well os to 
the literal restoration. (3.) In the third section (Iviii.-lxvi.), as Cyrus 
i^yhere appears, so neither does “Jehovah’s servant” occur so fre¬ 
quently to view as in the second. The only delineation of the latter is 
in Ixi. 1-3 and in Ixiii. 1-G, 9. He no longer appears as suffering, but 
only as saving and avenging Zion. The section is mainly occupied with 
various practical exhortations founded upon the views of the future 
already set forth. 

§ 23. Jeremiah, who is^e principal prophet in the second or Baby¬ 
lonian period of prophecy, lived in the reigns of Josiah, Shallum, 
Jehoiakim, Jeconiah, and Zedekiah. His long career began in the 
thirteenth year of the reign of Josiah (b.c. 629), and continued till the 
eleventh year of Zedekiah (n.c. 586), when Jerusalem was taken by 
Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. i, 2, 3), though he continued to prophesy even 
after tftiat event. He is described as “the son of Hilkiah, of the 
priests that were in Anathoth,” a town not three miles distant from 
Jerusalem. !i^ personal history is closely united with that of the 
times in whiw he lived, and has been already related.After the 
destrucrion of Jerusalem, be continued for a time in the city; but he 
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wan afterwards carried, against liis will, into Egypt, along with his 
faithful friend and amanuensis, Baruch.^3 There, in the 6ity of Tah* 
panhea, we have the last clear glimpses «»f the Prophet’s life. Aifter 
this all is uncertain. If we could assume that lii. iil was written by 
Jeremiah himself, it wonld show that he reached an cxti-eme old age, 
but this is 80 doubtful that we are left to other sources. On the one 
hand there is the Christian tradition, resting doubtle.s8 on some earlier 
belief, that the Jews at Tahpsmhes, irritated by his rebukes, at last 
stoned him to death. On the other side there is the Jewish statebaent 
that on the conquest of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar, he, with Barach, 
made his escape to Babylon or Judaea, and died in peace. 

The absence of any chronological order in the present structure of the 
collection of Jeremiah’s pi’opheciea is obvious at the first glauce. In 
the present order, we havq twq great divisions :—(1.) Chs. i.-xlv. Pro- 
pliocies delivered at various times, directed mainly to Judah, or con¬ 
nected with Jeremiah’s personal history, (2.) Chsixlvi.-li. Prophecies 
couuected with other nations. Oh. lii., taken laigely, though not 
entirely, from 2 K. xxv., may he talten either as a supplerneivt to the 
prophecy, or as an introduction to the Lamentations. Looking more 
closely into each of these divisions, we have the following sections;— 

1. Chs. i.-xxi. Containing probably the substance of “ the book” of 
xxxvi. i*2, and including prophecies from the thirteenth year of Josiah to 
the fourth of Jehoiakim : i. 3, however, indicates a later revision, and 
the whole of ch. i. nuiy possibly have been added on the prophet’s 
r<d.roapect of his whole work from this its first beginning. Ch. xxi. 
belongs to a later period, but has probably found its place here as con¬ 
nected, by the recurrence of the name Pashur, with ch. xx. 

2. Chs. xxii.-xxv. Shorter prophecies, delivered at different times, 
against the kings of .Tudah and the false prophets, xxv. 13, 14, evi¬ 
dently marks the conclusion of a sei’ies of prophecies; and that which 
follows, xxv. 15-38, the germ of the fuller predictions in xlvi.-xlix., has 
been placed here as a kind of completion to the prophecy of the 
Seventy Years and the subsequent full of Babylon. 

3. Chs. xxvi.'Xxviii. The two great prophecies of the fall of Jeru¬ 
salem, and the history connected with them. Ch. xxvi. belongs to the 
earlier, ch. xxvii. and xxviii. to the later period of the prophet’s 
Jehoiakim, in xxvii, 1, is evidently (comp, ver, 3) a mistakf^^or 
Zedekiah. 

4. Chs. xxix.-xxxi. The message of comfort for the exiles in 
Babylon. # 

5. Chs. xxxii.-xliv. The history of the last two yejirs before the 
capture of Jerusalem, and of Jeremiah’s work in them and in the 
period that followed. . Tlie position of chtxlv., unconnected with any¬ 
thing l>efor 0 or after it, may bo accounted for on the hypothesis that 
I^i’uch desired to i)lace on record so memorable a passage in bis own 
life, and inserted it where the direct narrative of his master’s life 
ended. The same explanation applies in pai*t to ch, xxxvi. 

6. Chs. xlvi.-li. The prophecies against foreign nations, ending with 

the great prediction against Babylon. * 

7.,^ The supplementary narrative of ch. lii. 

Tho Book of I.amentahons "contains the utterance of Jeremiah’s 
Bori’ow upon the capture of Jerusalem and the destructioh of the Temple. 


o. T. msT. 


See above, p. 517, 
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It consists of five chapters, each of which, however, is a separate poem, 
complete in itself, and having a distinct subject, biit brought at the 
same time under a plan which includes them all. The book has 8up> 
plied thousands w'ith the fullest utterance for their sorrows in the 
critical periods of national or individual suffering. We may well believe 
that it soothed the weary years of the Btibylonian exile. On the ninth 
day of the month of Ab (July—August), the Lamentations of Jeremiah 
were read, year by year, with fasting and weeping, to commemorate the. 
misery out of which the people had been delivered. It enters largely 
into the order of the Latin Church for the services of Passiun-week, 

§ 24. Ezkkiel, the son of Buzi, the great prophet during the Baby¬ 
lonian captivity, was, like his predecessor Jeremiah, a priest. One 
tradition makes Ezekiel the servant of Jeremiah. He was taken captive 
in the captivity of Jehoiachin, eleven years rbefore the destruction of 
Jerusalem. He was a member of a community of Jewish exiles who 
settled on the banks of the Chebar, a “ river ” or stream of Babylonia. 
It was by this river “ in tho laiid of^tho Chaldseaus ” that God’s message 
fu*st reached him (1. 3). His call tliok place **in the fifth year of king 
Jehoiachin’s captivity^” b.€. 595 (i. 2), “in the thirtieth year in the 
fourth month." Wo learn from an incidental allusion (xxiv. 18)-— 
the only reference which he makes to his personal history—that he was 
married, and had a house (viii. 1) in his place of exile, and lost his wife 
by a smiden and unforeseen stroke. He lived in the highest considera¬ 
tion among bis companions in exile, and their elders consulted him on 
all occasions (viii. 1, xi. 25, xiv. I, xx. 1, &c.). The last date he 
mentions is the 27th year of the captivity (xxix. 17), so that his mission 
extended over twenty-two years, during part of which period Biiniel 
was probably living, and already famous (Ez. xiv. 14, xxviii. 8). He is 
said to have been murdered in Babylon by somo Jewish prince whom 
he had convicted of idolatry, an<l to have been buried in the tomb of 
Shera and Arphaxad, on the banks of tho Euphrates. 

The predictions of Ezekiel are marvellously varied. He has in¬ 
stances of visions (viii.-xi.), symbolical actions (as iv. 8), similitudes 
(xii., XV.), parables (as xvii.), proverbs (as xii. 22, xviii. 1 sq.), poems 
(as xix.allegories (as xxiii., xxiv.), open prophecies (os vi., vii., xx. &c.). 
Thejdepth of his mutter^ and the marvellous nature of his visions, make 
hiral>c(iasionally obscure. Hence his prophecy was placed by the Jews 
among tho “treasures,” those portions of Scripture which (like the 
early jwirt of Genesis, and the Canticle.?) were not allowed to be road 
till tile age of thirty. * 

The book is divided into two great parts—of which the destruction 
of Jerusalem is the turning-point; chapters i.-xxiv. contain predictions 
delivered before that event/and xxv.-xlviii. after it, as we see from 
XX vi. 2. Again, chapter i.-xxxii. are mainly occupied with correction, 
denunciation, and reproof, while tho remainder deal chiefly in consola¬ 
tion and promise. A parenthetical section in the middle of the book 
(xxv.-xxxii.) contoina a group of prophecies against seven foreign nations, 


** This Is probably the 30tb year from 
Ibe new era of Nabopolossur, father of 

625. The esn of this Chal4iee (-pcK-Ji is the 
more appropriate as the projihet wrote in 
Babykmia, And be ^ives a Jevrlsh chrono¬ 


logy in ver. 2. The dcchdon of tho qncs- 
tiou is the less important because in oil 

Jeboiaehin’s captivity (xxlx. 17, xxx.' 20, 
et passuiO* 
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the septenary arrangement being apparently (as elsewhere in Scripture) 
intentional. The book may further be divided into nine sections, dis¬ 
tinguished by their superscriptions, as follows:—1. EzekieTs call, i.- 
iii. 15. 2. The general carrying out of the commission, iii. 16-vii. 

3. The rejection of the people, because of their idolatrous worship, 
viii.-xi. 4. The sins of the age rebuked in detail, xii.-xix. 5. The 
nature of tho judgment, and the guilt w’lxich caused it, xx.-xxiii. 
d. The meaning of the now cf)mmencing punishment, xxiv, 7. God’s 
judgment deno\inced on seven heathen nations (Ammon, xxv. 1-7; 
Moab, 8-11; Edom, 12-14; the Philistines, 15-17; Tyre, xxvi.-xxviii. 
It); Sidon, 20-24; Egypt, xxix.-xxxii,). 8. Prophecies, after tho de- 
stnictiou of Jerusalem, conoerniug the future condition of Israel, 
xxxiii.-xxxix. 0. ’J'he glorious consummation, xl.-xlviii. 

<Jlironological <jrdei* is.foliowed throughout (tho date of tho pre- 
dietioii being constantly referred to), except in the section devoted to 
prophecies Jigaiust heathen nations (xxix.-xxxii.), where it is several 
times abandoned (xxix. 17 ; cf. xxvi. I, xxix. 1), so that in the pr<i- 
dictioii against Egypt, one uttere<r in the twenty-seventh yeAr of tho 
captivity is inserted between two uttered in the tenth and eleventh 
years. 

§ 25. Daniel. Tho personal history of Daniel is related in the 
20 th choiiter of this work, which also contains a summary of his visions, 
dreams, and prophecies.'** It is only necessary here to allude to the 
assaults made in UKjdern times upon the prophetic worth of the book. 
A largo number t)f modern critics reject the book as the work of an 
impostor, who lived in the time of Antiochus Epiphaues. Externally 
it is os well attested as any book of Scripture ; but it brings the belief 
iu miracle and prediction, in tho divine power and foreknowledge a.s 
active among men, to a startling test, and according to the character 
of tliis belief iu the individual miast be his judgment upon the book. 

Tlio Greek translations of Daniel, like that of Esther, conbiin several 
pieces which are not found iu the original text. The most important 
of these additions are contained in the Apocrypha of the English Bible 
under the titles of The Suih] of the three Holy Children^ 'The History of 
8usanm(hy and The Jlistery of Bel and the Dragon. 

The first of these piece.s is incorporated into the narrative of I^iel. 
After the three confessors were thrown into the furnace (Dan. iii. 23), 
Azarias is represented as praying to God for deliverance {Sonff of Three 
Children^ 3-22); and iu answer tho angel of the Lord shields them from 
the fire which consumes their enemies (23-27), whereupon ** the three, 
as out of one mouth,” raise a triuinpliant song (23-({8), of which ^ chief 
I)art (35-66) has been used as a hym^ (JBenedidte) in the Christian 
Church since the 4th century. 

The two other pieces appear more distinctly as appendices, and offer 
no semblance of formiag part of the original text. The History of 
Susannah f or The judgment of Daniel) is generally found at the be^nniug 
of til© book, though it also occurs after the 12th chapter. I'ko History of 
Bel and the Dratjon is placed at the end of the book. Tho character of 
these additions indicates tho hand of an Alexaudnne writer : and it is 
not unlikely tliat the trauslator of Daniel wrought up traditions which 
were already cuirent, and appended them to his work. 


^ See p. S.*!©. 
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B. THE TWELVE MINOR PROPHETS. 

§ 2B. Hoska is tho first <Jf the Minor Prophets, as they appear in our 
version, but more probably the third in order of time. He is described 
as tho son of Beeri, but we know nothing of his life. The title of the 
boc*k gives for the beginning of his ministry the reign of Uzziah, king 
of Judah, but limits this vague definition by reference to Jeroboam II, 
king of Israel; it therefore yields a date not later than n.c. 78.‘h Tho 
pictures of social and political life which Hosoii draws so forcibly are 
rather applicable to the interregnum which followed the death of Jero¬ 
boam ^B.C. 782-772), and to the reign of the succeeding kings. It seems 
almost certain that very few of his prophecies were written until after 
the death of Jerobomu (b.c. 78J;, and probably tho life, or rather the 
prophetic career of Hosea, extended from b.c. 784 to 725, a period of 
fifty-nine years. 

There seems to be a general consent among commentators that the 
jfropheciea of Hosea were delivered iL the kingdom of Israel. 

It is easy to recognise two great <livisioii8 in the book :—(1.) chap, 
i. to iii.; (2.) iv. to the end. Tho subdivision of these several parts is 
a work of greater diiliculty. (1.) The first division should probably be 
subdivided into three separate poems, each originating in a distii^taira, 
and each after its own fashion attempting to express tho idolatry of 
Israel by imagery borrowed from the matrimonial relation. The fii’st, 
and therefore the lea.st elaborate of these, is couhiineti in chap, iii., the 
second in i. 2-IX, the third in i. 2-9, and ii. l-2.‘h Those three are pro¬ 
gressively clabomte developments of the same reiterated idea. Chap. i. 
2 -9, is common to the second and third poems, but not repeated with 
each severally. (2.) Attempts have been made to subdivide the second 
part of the book. These divisions ai'e made either according to the reigns 
of ponternporary kings, or according to the subject-matter of the poem. 
The prophecies were probably collected hy Hosea himself towards the 
end of his career.^ Hosea is referred to in the following passages of the 
New Testament;—Matt. i.x. IH, xii. 7, Hos. vi. 0 ; Luke xxiiu Mo, Rev. vi. 
16, Hos. .V. 8 ; Matt, ii. 15, Hos. xi. 1 ; Rom. k. 25,26, 1 Pot. ii. 10, Hos. 
i. 10, ii. 2J ; 1 Cor. xv. 4, Hos. vi. 2; Heb. xiii. 15, Hos, xiv. 2. 

§^. JoKL, of whom we only know for cei-taiii that he was the son of 
Pethuel. It is most likely that ho lived in Judah, for his commission 
was to Judali, and he makes frequent mention of Judah and Jerusalem. 
He probably lived in the reign of Uzziah, thus being contemporary with 
Hosea and Amos. We find, what we should e.xpect on the supposition 
of Joel being the first prophet to Judah, only a grand outline of the 
whole terrible scene, which wife to be depicted more and more in detail 
by subsequent prophets. The scope, therefore, is not any particular 
invasion, but the wliole day of the Lord, The proximate event to 
which the prophecy related was a public calamity, then impending 
on Judali, of a twofold character : want of water, and a plague of locusts 
continuing for several years. ^ The prophet exhorts tho people to turn 
to God xvith penitence, fasting, and prayer, and then (he says) tho 
plague shall cease, and the rain descend in its season, aud the land yield 
her accustomed fruit. Nay, tho time will be a most joyful one ; for 
God, by the outpouring of His Spirit, will impart to His worshippeis 


^ See ttlsw pp. -ni, 472, 
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Increafsed knowledge of Himself (comp. Acta ii, 10, foil.), and after the 
exciaion'of the enemies of His people, will extend through them the 
blessings of true religion to heathen lands. This is the simple argu¬ 
ment of the book ; only that it is beautified and enriched with a great 
variety of ornament and pictorial description. 

§ 28. Amos was a native of Tekoa in Judah, about six miles south 
of Bethlehem, originally a shepherd and dresser of sycomore-trees, who 
w'as called by God’s Spirit to be a prophet, although not trained in any 
of the regular prophetic schools (i. 1, vii. 14, 15). Ho travelled from 
Judah into the northern kingdom of Israel, or ‘‘Ephraim,” and there 
e.\ercised his ministry, apparently not for any long time. His date can¬ 
not be later than the 15th year of Uzziah’s reign (b.C. ^08); for he tells 
us that he prophesied “in the reigns of Uzziah king of Judah, and 
Jeroboam the son of Joash kftig of Israel, two years before the earth¬ 
quake.” This earthquake (al/jo mentioned Zech. xiv. 5) cannot have 
occurred after the 17th year of Uzziah, since Jeroboam II. died in the 
15th of that king’s reigu, which tlii^efore is the latest year fulQ,Uing the 
three chrdnological indications furnished by the prophet himself. But 
his ministry probably took place at an earlier period of Jeroboam’s 
reign, perhaps about the middle of it, for on the one hand Amos speaks 
of the conquests of this w'arlikoicing as completed (vi. 13 ; cf. 2 K. xiv. 
25), and on the other the Assyrians, who towards the end of his reign 
wore approaching Palestine (Hos. x. 6, xi. 5), do not seem as yet to have 
caused any alarm in the country. Amos predicts indeed that Israel 
and other neighbouring nations will be punished by certain wild 
conquerors from the North (i. 5, v. 27, vi. 14), blit he does not name 
them, as if they were still unknown or unheeded. In this prophet's 
time Israel was at the height of power, wealth, and security, but in¬ 
fected by the crimes to which such a state is liable. The source of 
these evils was idolatry, that of the golden calves. Amos went to 
rebuke this at Bethel itself, but was compelled to return to Judah by 
the high-priest Amaziah, who procured from Jeroboam an order for his 
expulsion from the northern kingdom. The book of the prophecies of 
Amos seems divided into four principal portions closely connected 
together. (1) From i. 1 to ii. 3 he denounces the sins of the nations 
bordering on Israel and Judah, as a preparation for (2), in which,^om 
ii. 4 to vi. 14, he describes the state of those two kingdoms, especially 
the former. This is followed by (3) vii. l-ix. 10, in which, after reflect¬ 
ing on the previous prophecy, ho relates his visit to Bethel, and sketches 
the imj)euding punishment of Israel which he predicted to Amaziah. 
After this in (4) he rises to a loftier and more evangelical strain, looking 
forward to the time when the hope of the^essiah's kingdom will be ful¬ 
filled, and Hia people forgiven and established in the enjoyment of 
God’s blessings to all eternity. The chief peculiarity of the style con¬ 
sists in the number of allusions to natural objects and agricultural 
occupations, as might be expected from the early life of the author.'♦7 

§ 29. Obadxah has been spoken of already (p, 515), It is unneces- 
saiy to discuss the view which assigns to him an earlier date.* 

§ 30. Of Jonah, who was probably the earliest in point of time of the 
Minor Prophets, and of his prophecies we have already spoken in the 
body of the work.^* 


<7 See Amos i. 3. H. 13, ill. 4.5 iv. 2, 1, 9, v. 8,19, vi. 12, vii. 1, lx. 3, 9jil3,14. 

See pp. 467-460. 
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§31. Micah is distinguished from Micaioh the son of Imlah, the 
contemporary of Elijah, by the epitliet the Morasthite, that is a native 
of Morosheth, or some place of similar namc.^** The period during 
which Miciili exercised the prophetical office ia stated, in the superscript 
tion to his prophecies, to liave extended over the reigns of Jotham, 
Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of J udali, giving thus a maximum limit of 
fifty-nine years SB C. 75M-U07), from the accession of Jotham to the death 
of Hezekiah, and a minimum limit of IG years (b.c. 742-72G), from the 
death of Jotham to the accession of Hezekiah. In either case he would 
be contemporary with Ilosca and Amos during part of their ministry 
in Israel, and with Isaiah in Judah. With respect to one of his 
prophecies (iii. 12), it is distinctly assigned to the reign of Hezekiah 
CJer. xxvi. 18), and w’as probably delivered bcfoi’o the great psissover 
which inaugurated the reformation in Jtidab.t The date of the others 
must be dett^rmined, if at all, by internal evidence, and the periods to 
which they are assigned are thci’efore necessarily conjectural. 

The following armngemeut may be adopted:—ch. i. was delivered in 
the contemporary reigns of Jotham feng of Judah and of Pekah king of 
Israel ; ii. 1-iv. 8 in those of Ahaz, Ptikah, and Hoshea ; iii, 12 being 
assigned to the last year of Ahaz, and the remainder of the book to the 
reign of Hezekiah. But, at whatever ^me the several prophecies were 
first delivered, they appear in their pi’csent form as an organic whole, 
marked by a certain regularity of <levelopment. Three sections, omit¬ 
ting the superscription, are introduced by the same phrase, hear ye,” 
and represent three natural divisions of the prophecy—i.-ii,—iii.-v—vi.- 
vii,—each commencing with rebukes and threatenings, and closing with 
a promise. 

The predictions uttered by Micah relate to the invasions of Shalma¬ 
neser (i. 0-8 ; 2 K. xvii. 4, (i) and Sennacherib (i. 9-10; 2 K, xviii. 13), 
the destruction of Jerusalem (iii. 12, vii. 13), the captivity in Babylon 
(iv. 10), the return ''iv. 1-8, vii. 11), the establishment of a theocratic 
kingdom in Jerusalem (iv. 8), and the Ruler who should spring from 
Bethlehem (v. 2 

The language of Micah is quoted in Matt. ii. 5, 6, and his prophecies are 
alluded to in Matt. x. 35, 30 ; Mark xiii. 12; Luke xii. 53; John vii, 42. 

§^. Nahcm “ the Elkoshite.” Ilis personal history is quite unknown. 
The site of Elkosh, his native place, is disputed, some placing it in Galilee, 
others in Assyria. Those who maintain the latter view assume that the 
prophet’s parents were carried into cjiptivity by Tiglath-pileser, and that 
the propteet wfis born at the village of Alkush, on the east bank of the 
Tigi'is, two miles north of Mosul. But there is nothing in the prophecy 
of Nahum to indicate that it was written in the imiiiediate neighbour¬ 
hood of Nineveh, aud in full view of the scenes which arc depicted, nor 
is the language that of an exile in an enemy’s country. No allusion is 
made to the captivity; while, on the other hand, the imagery ia such 
as would be natural to an inhabitant of Palestine (i. 4), to whom the 
rich pastures of BasUan, the vineyards of Ciumiel, and the blossom of 
Lebanon, ^*ere emblems of all that was luxuriant and fertile. The 
language employed in i. 15, ii. 2, is appropriate to one who wrote 
for his countrymen in their native laud. In fact the sole origin of the 


Jerome and EnsebluB call this place formerly the prophet's tomb was idiown, 
Moraatlii, anj Identity it wiUi a small vii- though in the days of Jerome it had been 
toge near EleutheropoUs to the east, where succeeded by a church. 
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theory that Nahum flourished in Assyria is the name of the village 
Alkush^ which contains his supposed tomb, and from its similarity to 
Elkosh was apparently selected by medieval tradition as a shrine for 
pilgrims. The date of Nahum’s prophecy can be determined with as little 
precision as his birth-place. It is, however, certain that the prophecy 
wfis written before the final downfall of Nineveh, and its capture by the 
Medcs and Chaldseans (cir. b.c. 6‘25). The allusions to the Assyrian 
power imply that it was still unbroken (i. 12, ii, 13, 14, iii. 15-17). It 
is most probable that Nahum flourished in the latter half of the reign of 
Hczekiah, and wrote his prophecy either in Jerusalem or its neighbour¬ 
hood. The subject of the prophecy is, in accordance with the super¬ 
scription, “ the burden of Nineveh,” the destruction of which he predicts. 

§ 33. Hauakkitk perhaps c^plivored his prophecy about the 12th or 
13th year of Josiah (n.o. 330-^29), though the date is only conjectural, 
and of his j>ersonal history nothing is known. The prophet foretells 
the doom of the Chaklacaus; and the announcement is followed by a 
series of denunciations pronounced?upon them by the natiousiw'ho had 
suflered from their oppression (ii. 6-20), The strophical arrangement 
of these “ woes ” is a remarkable feature of the prophecy. The whole 
concludes wdth the magnificent Psalm in ch. iii. 

§ 34. Zephantah also lived in the reign of Jo.siah, as we learn from 
the superscription to the book, where the prophet traces his pedigree 
to his fourth ancestor, Hczekiah, supposed to be the celebrated king of 
that name. In chap. i. the utter desolation of Judah is predicted as a 
judgment for idolatry and neglect of the Lord, the luxury of the 
princes, and the violence and deceit of their dependents (3-9\ The 
prosperity, security, and insolence of the people is contrfisted with the 
horrors of tlie day of wrath (10-18). Ch. ii. contains a call to repent¬ 
ance (1-3), with a pi'ediction of the ruin of the cities of the Philistines 
and the restoration of the house of Judah after the visitation (4-7 
Other enemies of Judah, Moab and Ammon, are threatened with perpetual 
destruction (8-1.5). In ch. iii. the prophet addresses Jerusalem, which 
he reproves sharply for vice and disobedience (1-7). He then concludes 
with a serie.s of promises (8-20). The general tone of the last portion is 
Messianic, but without any specific reference to the person of our^^^rd. 

§ 35, Ha(30AI is the first of the minor prophets who prophesied after 
the Captivity. With regard to his tribe and parentage both history 
and tradition are alike silent. In the absence of any direct ei^dence on 
the point, it is ra<’)re than probable that he was one of the exiles who 
returned with Zembbabel and Jeshua. The rebuilding of the temple, 
which was commenced in the reign of dVrus (b.c. 535), was suspended 
during the reigns of his successors, Cambyses and the Pseudo-Smerdis, 
in consequence of the determined hostility of the Samaritans. On the 
accession of Darius Hystaspis (b.c. 521), the prophets Haggai and 
Zechariah urged the renewal of the undertaking, and obtained the per¬ 
mission and assistance of the king (Ezr. v. 1, vi. 14). ^ 

The style of his writing is generally tame and prosaic, though at 
times it rises to the dignity of severe invective, when the prophet re¬ 
bukes his countrymen for their selfish indolence, and neglect of God’s 
house. The prophecies were delivered in the second year of Darius 
Hystaspis (b.c. 520), at intervals from the first day of the Hth mouth 
to the 24th day of the 9th month in the same year. The goosing pre¬ 
diction, addressed to Zerubbabel, prince of Judah, the representative of 
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the royal family of David, and as such the lineal ancestor of the Mes¬ 
siah, foreshadows the establishment of the Messianic kingdom upon 
the overthrow of the tlirones of the nations (ii. 20-23). 

§ 30. Zkchariah is called in his prophecy the son of Berechiah, and 
the grandson of Iddo, whereas in the i^ok of Ezra (v. I, vi. 14) he is 
said to have been the son of Iddo. It is natuml to suppose, as the 
prophet himself mentions liis father's name, whereas the Book of Ezra 
mentions only Iddo, that Berechiah had died early, and‘that there was 
now no intervening link between the grandfather and the grandson. 
Zechariah, like Jeremiah and Ezekiel before liim, was priest as well as 
prophet. He seems to have entered upon his office while yet young 
(Zech. ii, 4), and must have been born in Babylon, whence he returned 
with the first caravan of exiles under Zerubbabel and Jeshua. It was 
in the eighth month, in the second yestt* ofr Darius, that he first pub¬ 
licly discharged his office. In this he.acted in concert with Haggai. 
Both prophets had the same great object before them; both directed 
all their enei*gies to the building^of the Second Temple. To their 
iufluened \ve find the rebuilding m the Temple in a great meaaui'e 
ascribed. ‘'And the elders of the Jew's builded,” it is said, ‘‘and they 
prospered through the prophesying of Haggai the prophet, and Zechariah 
the son of Iddo" (Ezr. vi, 14). Jf the later Jewish accounts may be 
trtisted, Zochariah, as well as Haggai, was a member of the (Ireat Syna¬ 
gogue, 

The Book of Zechariah, in its existing forua, consists of three principal 
parts, chaps. i.-vUi., chaps, ix.-xi., chaps, xii.-xiv. I. The first of these 
divisions is allowed by all critics to be the genuine work of Zechariah 
the son of Iddo. It consists, first, of a short introduction or preface, in 
which the prophet announces his commission; then of a series of 
▼ision.«i, descriptive of all those hopes and anticipations of which the 
building of the Temple was the pledge and sure foundation; and finally 
of a discourse, delivered two years later, in reply to ciuestions respect¬ 
ing the observance of certain established fiists. 

II. The remainder of the Book consists of two sections of about 
equal length, ix.-xi. and xii.-xiv., eacli of which hsw* an inscription. 

1 . In the first section he threatens Damascus and the Sea-coast of 
Pal^ine with misfortune; but declares that Jerusalem shall bo pro¬ 
tect!. The Jews who are still in captivity shall return to their land. 

2 , The Second Section, xii.-xiv,, is entitled the burden of the word 
of Jehovah for Israel.’’ But rarael is here used of the nation at large, 
not of Isj^el as distinct from Judah. Indeed the prophecy which fol¬ 
lows concerns Judah and Jerusalem. In this the prophet behohls the 
near approach of troublous times, when Jerusalem should be hard 
pressed by enemies. But in tUat day Jehovah shall come to save them, 
and all the nations which gather themselves against Jerusalem shall be 
destroyed. Many modern critics maintain that the later chapters, from 
the 9th to the 14th, were written by some other prophet, who lived 
before the exile. The arguments both for and against the genuineness 
of the If^r chapters are set forth fully in the ** Dictionary of the 
Bible,”*® to which we must refer the rejwler. 

§ 37. Malaciii (that is, tfie angel or messenger of Jehovah) is the last, 
and is therefore called “ the seal ” of the prophets, and his prophecies 
constitute the closing book of the canon. Of his personal history 




Art, Zochariah. 
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nothing is known. That Malaohi was contemporary with Nehemiah is 
rendei’ed probable by a comparison of ii. 8 with Neh. xiii. 15 ; ii. 10-16 
with Neh. xiii. 23, &c.; and iii. 7-12 with Noh. xiii. 10, &c. That ho 
prophesied after tho times of Haggai and Zechariah is inferred from his 
omitting to mention the restoration of the 'I'empla, and from no allu¬ 
sion being mode to him by Kzra. The captivity was already a thing of 
the long past, and is not referred to. The existence of the Temple- 
service is presupposed in i., 10, iii, 1, 10. The Jewish nation had still 
a political chief (i. 8), distinguished by the same title as that borne by 
Neltemiah (Neh. xii. 26). lienee we may conclude that Malachi de¬ 
livered his prophecies after the second return of Nehemiah from Persia 
(Neh. xiii. 6), and subsequently to the 32nd year of Aitaxerxes Longi- 
inanus { b.c. 420). From the striking parallelism between the state of 
things iu<licated in Mala/^jht’s prophecies and that actually existing on 
Nehemiali's return from the court of Artaxerxes, it is on all accounts 
highly probable that the eftbrts of the secular governor were on this 
occasion seconded by tho preachi^ of “Jehovah's messenger,” .and 
that Malachi oecixpied the same position with I’egard to the refeJ^mation 
under Nehemiah, which Isaiah held in the time of Hezokiah, and Jere¬ 
miah in that of Josiah. The last chapter of canonical Jewish history 
is the key to the last chapter of its prophecy. The whole prophecy 
naturally divides itself into three sections, in the first of which Jehovah 
is represented as the loving father and ruler of His people (i. 2-u. 9) ; 
in tho second, as the supremo God and father of all (ii. 10-16); and in 
the third, as their righteous and final judge (ii. 17-end). The prophecy 
of Malachi is alluded to in the N. T. (comp. Mark i. 2, ix. 11, 12; 
Luke i. 17 ; Bom. ix. 13), 

IV. THE POETICAL BOOKS. 

§ 38. The Book op Psalms contains 150 separate Psalms, and may 
be parted into five great divisions or Books, which were formed at 
different periods. There is a remai'kable difference between tho several 
Books in their use of the divine names Jehovah and Elohim, to designate 
Almighty God. In Book I. (Pas. i.-xli.) the former name pTOvail^ it 
is found 272 times, while Elohim occurs but 15 times.®^ In BodKI. 
(Pss. xlii.-lxxii.), Elohim is found more than five times as often as 
Jehovah. In Book III. (Pss. Ixxiii.-lxxxix.), the preponderance of 
Eluliim in the earlier is balanced by that of Jehovah in the latter 
psalms of the Book, In Book IV. (Pss. xo.-evi.) the name JeHovah is 
exclusively employed; and so also, virtually, in Book V. (Pss. ovii.-cl,), 
Elohim being there found only in two* passages incorporated from 
earlier psalms. We find the several groups of psalms which form the 
respective five Books distinguished, in great measure, by their super¬ 
scriptions from each other. 


51 Tho present Hebrew name of the book 
is TehiUitn, “ Praises." But in the actual 
superscriptions of the psalms tho word 
T^iUdh Is applied only to one, Vs, cxlv,, 
which is Indeed emphatically a pralso- 
hymii. Tho LXX. entitled them ‘iaXfiot, 
or “ PBalms.” The Christian Church obvi¬ 
ously received tho Psalter from the Jews 
not only as a constituent portion of the 


sacred volume of Holy Scrlpt^j^, but also 
os tho liturgical hymn-book which the 
Jewish Church hod regularly , used in the 
Temple. 

52 Wc here take no account of the super¬ 
scriptions or doxoiogy, nor yet of the oc¬ 
currences of Klohim when inflected with a 
possessive sufflx. • 
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Book I: is, by the superscriptions, entirely Davidic; nor do we find 
hi it a trace of any but David’s authorahip. Wo may well believe that 
she compilation of the Book was also David’s work. 

Book II. appears by the date of its latest psalm, Ps. xlvi., to have 
been compiled in the reign of King Hezekiah. It would naturally com¬ 
prise, Ist, several or most of the Levitical psalms anterior to that date ; 
and 2ndly, tho remainder of the psalms of David previously uncom* 
piled. To these latter the collector, after properly appending the 
single psalm of Solomon, has affixed tho notice that the prayers of 
David the son of Jesse are ended *' (Pa. Ixxii. 20); evidently implying, 
at least on the primd facie view, that no more compo»itit)ns of the royal 
psalmist remained. How then do we find, in the later Books III., IV., 
V., further psalms yet marked with David’s name ? The name David 
is used to denote, in other parts of Scriptiwu, after the original David’s 
death, the tlien head of the Davidic fiynily ; and so, in prophecy, the 
Messiah of the seed of David, who was to ait on David’s throne (1 K. 
xii. 16; Hos. hi. 5; Is. Iv. 3 ; Je]| xxx. 9; Ez. xxxiv. 211-2-1). And 
thiis tnen wo may explain the meaning of the later Davidic super¬ 
scriptions in the Psalter. Tlie psalms to which they belong were 
written by Hezekiah, by Josiah, by Zcrubbabel, or others of David’s 
posterity. Tho above explanation removes all serious difficulty re¬ 
specting the history of the later Books of the Psalter. 

Book III., the interest of which centres in the times of Hezekiah, 
stretches out, by its last two p.salms, to the reign of Manasseh: it was 
probably compiled in the reign of Josiah. 

Book IV. contains the remainder of the psalms up to the date of the 
Captivity ; Book V. the Psalms of the Return. There is nothing to 
dLstinguish these two Books from each other in respect of outward deco¬ 
ration or arrangement, and they may have been comjhled together in 
the days of Neherniah. 

It would manifestly be impossible, in the compass of the present 
work, to exhibit in detail the divergent views which have been taken 
of tho dates of particular psalims. ’The time at which .most of David's 
PsahuB were composed has been already mentioned in connexion 
with his personal history.®^ For a time the single psalm of Sole¬ 
mn remained the only addition to those of David. If, however, 
rel^ous psalmody were, to revive, somewhat might be not unreason¬ 
ably anticipated from the great assembly of King A.8a (2 Chr. xv.); 
and Ps. 1. suits so exactly with the circumstances of that occasion, 
that il^may well be assigned to it. The great prophetical ode 
Ps. xlv. connects itself most readily with the splendours of Jehosha- 
phat’s reign. And after that psalmody had thus definitely revived, 
there would be no reastm \^hy it should not thenceforward manifest 
itself in seasons of anxiety, as well as of festivity and thanksgiving. 
Hence Ps. xlix. Yet tho p.salms of this period flow but sparingly, 
Pss. xlii.-xliv., Ixxiv., are best assigned to the reign of Ahaz. The 
reign of Hezekiah is naturally rich in psalmody. Pss. xlvi, Ixxiii., 
Ixxv., lx;||^i., connect themselves with the resistance to the supremacy 
of the Assyrians and the divine destruction of their host. We are now 
brought to a series of psalms of peculiar interest, springing cut of the 
political and reBj^ous history of the separated ten tribes. In date of 
actual compositiph they commence before the times of Hezekiah. I'be 


•* See Pbpccially pp. SSS-ft, 368-9,375-6, 381, 391, 380. 
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earliest is probably Ps. Ixxx., a supplication for the Israelitish* peopel 
at the time of the Syrian oppression. All these psalms (Ixxx.-lxxxiii.J 
are referred by their superscriptions to the Levite singers, and thus 
bear witness to the efforts of the Levites to reconcile the two branches 
of the chosen nation. The captivity of Manasseh himself pi’oved to be 
but temporary; but the sentence which his sins had provoked upon 
Judah and Jerusalem still remained to be executed, and precluded the 
hope that God’s salvation could be revealed till after such an outpour¬ 
ing of His judgments as the nation never yet had known. Labour and 
sorrow must be the lot of the present generation; thi ough these mercy 
might occasionally gleam, but the glory which was eventually to be 
•uanifested must ^ for their posterity alone. The psalms of Book IV. 
bear generally the impress of this feeling. We pass to Book V. Ps. evii. 
is the opening psalm of tho return, sung probably at the first Feast 
of Tabernacles (Exr. iii.). The ensuing Davidic psalms may well be 
aaeribod to Zerubbabel. We here pass over the questions connected 
with Ps. cxix.; but a directly historical character belongs to Pas. cxj^.- 
cxxxiv., styled in our A. V. Songs of Degrees.” internal eVlcLeace 
refers these to the period when the Jews under Nehemiah were, in the 
very face of tho enemy, repairing the walls of Jerusalem, and the title 
may well signify ** Songs of goings up upon the walls," the psalms 
being, from their brevity, well adapted to be sung by the workmen and 
guards while engaged in their respective duties. Of somewhat earlier 
date, it may bo, are Pss. cxxxvii. and the ensuing Davidic psalms. Of 
these Ps. cxxxix. is a psalm of the new birth of Israel, from the womb 
of the Babylonish captivity, to a life of inghteousness ; Pss. cxl.-cxliii. 
may be a picture of the trials to which the unrestored exiles were still 
exposed in the realms of the Gentiles. Henceforward, as we approach 
the close of the Psalter, its strains rise in cheerfulness ; and it fittingly 
terminates with Psa. cxlvii.-cL, which were probably sung on the ocsca- 
sion of the thanksgiving procession of Neh. xii., after the rebuilding of 
the walls of Jerusalem had been completed. 

§ 39. The writings of Solomon, namely, the Song of Solomon, Pro- 
vBRijs, and Ecclesiastes, and the Book of Job have been already spoken 
of in the body of the work.** 


Of these, Pa. cxxxli. may perhaps be See pp. 422-4 for the writings of 

iiMTibctl to David's removal of the ark; see Soiomon, aud pp. 97-100 for the Book of 

p. 308. Joh. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OP OLD TESTAMENT 

HISTORY. 

For the Patriarchal Period, we have no certain Chronological Data. 
The Genealogies, which form the only basis for computation, and the 
results founded upon them in the ** Received Chronology," of Aich- 
hishop Ussher, have been given in the text. (See especially the Note o^ 
Scripture Chronoloiftf, pp, 20, 21, and the note on the Chromloijif vf ihe 
Period of the JvdjeSy pp. 28% foil.) The^pei’jod of the Hebrew Monarcliy, 
though still beset with ditliculties, is settled with sulficient probability 
to be reduced to a tabular form, Tlin^ Dates are those of the Received 
Chronology, except where a correction is indicated. 

Table I. —The Undivided Monarchy. * 


! 

, Scriptnro Uwiory. < 

ypars 

SynoLnonii'ms. 

J095 Saul chosen king. 

40 


riO(5?] Samuel dies dining ids reign. 

1056 Death of Sunt and .lonatlnu). 



Davui king .at Hebron. 

: 'J'hc Tell Tillies resist under Abner. 

n 



1050? lidibosheth king at Mahuuaim. 

i ( 

2 


32i 

'I’trb flonrlshea under Hiram. 

1048 David king over all Israel . < 

40 

Syrian Kingdoms u! Zouau and 

in all. 

Hauath. 

j He takes Jehus (Jerusalem), 

10-12 ' Removiil of the Ark. 

1040 . Victories over the. Philistines, 
Moabites, and Syrians. 



1023 1 Revolt of Absalom. 


The 2l8t (Tanite) l)ynaf;ty In 

1016 i fleath of David. 


Kgypt. 

1015 1 Aca.'ssion of SouwoK. 


1012 1 Fourulatwn vf the Temple. 



: Dedication of the Temple. 


The 22nd (Bubastitn) llynasty 
in ligypt. 

075 Death of Solomon, 


Syrian Klngdoni of DamaSc;U8 

Revolt of Jeroboam. 


foundotl by Rezon. 


Table II. —The Divided Kingdoms. 


H.a 

JCDAH. 

i\ 

m 

ISKABL. 

i 

HynchruuKim* 




m 





(Only one Dynasty.) 



(_First Dynasty.) 



975 

1. Rbhoboam .... 

17 

975 

1, Jkboboam 1. . . 

22 

Shishak (Shesli* 


Shemaiak forbids war. 



Idolatry of the 


onk I.), king uf 

970 

' Invasion of Shishak. 



Calvea 




• 



AhijaA prophesies. 



957 

if. Abuah. 

3 

967 

I8tn year. 


Tarrimmoh, king of 


DiJeats Jeroboam. 



War with Judah. 


Damascus. 

966 

Ui. Asa ....... 

41 

9SS 

20th year. 



954 

2nd yw. 


954 

ii. Nadad .... 

2 



Refbimaiion. i 







> Kings* names In small capltala Prophets’ names in italics; which also denote .wms 
importaitt eventa 
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JUDAH. 


g B.O. 



Sj^hronifoafl. 


AfiX-trmtd. 
anl year. 

[)ci<‘ats Z(‘rah tb 
CushiDi. 

Aztn iah proplifsies. 
Alliance with Syria. 
Jkitiani i>rni)hcsics. 
2t»tti year. 

27t.ll ,, 


ai.-.t „ 


(Second Irynasty.) 
9f»3 iii. Ba.v»ha .... 
Keinoveu from Sho- 
cLoni D) Tirztih. 

Foi tifies Rainah, 
War with .fudali. 
Jcku, Bou of Ilaiiani. 

5>.30 iv. Kl.vii. 

929 V. ZfMRi ..... 
Civil War. 

Omni aiiii Tibni. 

( Third Jjynasty.) 
^5 Y. Omui. 


.^-«cn-vii=OKorkon 1., 
isoa of Shishak i 
Bbshaimd 1., king 
of DumatiCQS. 


i 2 
Ays.] 


3Sth „ 

Coirsults magicians. 

iv. .Tbhoxiiapiiat . . 
Ib'forination. 

Cities of Judah forti- 
fu d. 

.}\idKos .tppointfd. 

A1 oali and I’hili.stine.*' 
tributary 

Alliariw with Aliab. 
.Jelatshaphat ut Ila- 
molti-giload. 

Tile propdiot Jehu. 

17tli year. 

.\aval cnterpriw. 
I'.'Utzcr, son of I)oda- 
vali. 

I«th year. 

lx teat of Ammon and 
Moab. 

Ashtx'.iaU's .fKHOnAM. 

V. Jkhouam alone. 

„ with Aliaziah. 
vi. AnAZtAH alone. 
AlUtinee witli Israel. 
iSluin by Jehu. 


lAiilds Strmaria <! 

^ I 

918 vii. AWaii .... 
M arrio>.fozt.bel,dn,u. 
of I'ith'baal. 

9l4j 4lh year. 

I Biud-worship. 
llOpi IVlission of A’/yu/i, 
Thrrt? ye.vrs' famine, 
9t»l- .Succ<»s.sful war with 
900 Syria. 

897 New war with Syria. 
Micaiah, wn of I mla. 
Death of Ahab. 

viii. Aiiaziah . . 

I Consults Uaal-zcbub. 
890j Ascent of Elijah. \ 

ix. Jkhobam ... 
Mission of El if ha. 
NaauiuQ the Syrian. 

889 8th year. 

886, nth „ 

885 12th „ 

i War with Syria. 

884 Slain by Jehu. 


Extinrtion of Akab's house in both kingdoms. 


Ethbaau (ItlioW), 
king of 'J’yre and 
Sidon. 


j BaxitADAD 1I„ king 
i of Damascus. 


vii. Athaliah (usur- 

l'«r). 

Murders all the royal 
houw: except Joasli. 

viii, JoAsii. 

J(‘liolaihi regent. 

Gix'at relbniiation. 
Repairs of Trsmple 

finished. 


2.'lrd year 
Dmtii of Jeholada. 
Worsliip of Bjial. 
Zerhariah stonixi. 

1 lazjiel threatens J'eru- 
salein. 


.87 th year. 

I teatli of .foasb 
Is. Amaziah . 


(h'ouiih bynasty.') 

X. Ji;hu. 

Slays Jezebel and 
the B.'uilites. 

878 i Vfh year. 

[ Wt>rj>hip.s the golden 
calves. 

Hazatd gaiits the 
country east of Jor¬ 
dan. 


856 xi. Jr:noAitAZ . . 

Hard passed by 
Syria. 

[ i he hu<t two years 
of his reign are the 
first two of his 
son *8.3 

841 Sii. JKHOA.SII . . . 

839i D«*ath of Jehoahaz. 
i 2nd vAr of Jehoash. 


IIazaki. murders a4il^ 
euccetals Benhadud. 

The Older bt/nasty 
is reigning in As- 

SVRIA : - * 

8hai.manksi'.r, 

Jehu’s name on the 
“ black olielisk.,*’ as 
tributary to A.s- 
syria. 

PvoMAMoK.at Tyre. 

Carthage IbundtHi 143 
years after the Tem¬ 
ple of Solomon; 
al)out B.c.^tiC Jo¬ 
sephus). 


Brnhadad Ill., king 
I of Damascus. 
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JIT1>AH. 


Victory over lOdom. 

Worships gods of 
Kdom. 

826 Defeated by Jidioiish. 

825 15th year. 

Declension and misfor¬ 
tune during tho rest 
of his relpi. 

Slain by his servants. 

» 

810 } X. UzziATi. 62 

1 ZechaHah (as tutor). 

800?j Joel. 

773 3Sth year. 

Great prosperity of 
Judah 

772 3 ?th year. 

765.^1 Ills siicrilcge and Ic- 
I prosy. I 


761 50th year. 

759 52nd „ 

75S Xi. JOTUAM .... 

747. lOth year. 

i Jti'uuth prophesies. 

742' xii. Auaz. 

j Worst king of .Judah. 

! Itta !aJi, chap. vii. 

741 i Vfeat of .\ haz. 

200,1)00 captives car¬ 
ried to Samaria and 
nuiny to Duma'-cus. 
740 Calls in Tiglalli- 
pileser. 

Syrian altar in Temple. 
Siler I'd vessels sent to 
flit Assyria. 


730 12th year. 

726 xiii. Ukzkkiah . . . 
Religious reformation. 
Great Pasisover. 

725 Revolts from Assyria. 
Defeats the Philistines. 
Jimah and fsaiah con- 
tin lie to prophesy 
under Uezekiah. 


B.O. 

18BAKU 


Synchronlams. 


IVath of Elisha. 
Victories over Ben- 




liudad. 



826 

Takes .ferusalem. 

- 


825 

xiii. Jkrouoam 11. . 
Victorio« over Syriii, 
Ammon, und JVfoab. 
Acme of Kingilom 
of Isnicl. 

Jonuh prophesies. 

41 


810 

27 th y(*ar. 


# 

808 ? 

an<i ITosea, 



784 

[IntiTa-gnimi . . 

* • 

11 

776, Era of the 

773 

xiv. Zachabiah . . 
(Knil *of Jehu’s Jfy- 

^ VltStl/') 

ms.] 

OlyinpiatD. 

Gtxcic history begins. 

772 

XV. SriALLDW . . . 

m!] 

Prt (Vul-lush, or 


{Fifth Dynastij.) 

I va-lnsh ?), the iirst 
Assyrian king 


xvi. MKNAUliM . . 
Tribtitary to As- 

10 

niimeti in Scripture. 


Byria. 



761 

xvil. Pf-xahiah . . 

2 

He takes Damascus. 


{Sixth J)y7msty.) 



759 

xviii. Pekau . . . 

20 


758 

2nd year. 


753. Era of the foun- 



liatioii of llonu*. 

747 

12 th „ 


747. Lateb As- 




sriUAN’ Empike, 

742 

17th „ 


fourulod by 'fio* 


Alliiince with Ih zin. 


i.ATi[*i*rf.KHi'a; and 


inviUiion of Judah. 


Kingdom of llABr- 

741 

Sf cond invasion. 


I.ON by Nauonas- 


Jewish captives rc- 


SAR, 


leasfHl through tlie 

1 

Era f>f NfUionassar. 


prophet Vdeil. 
Triliutury to As¬ 

1 

llFZTX, king of Da- 

740 

. 

1 nviscuK, cir, 742. 


syria. 


.Syrian kingdom of 


Ciiptivityof the 2t 

1 

Damascus destroyed 


tribes ea^t of Jor¬ 


by Tiglath-pilcscr, 


dan, an«l partly of 
the northern Israel¬ 
ites, 

1 

1 

1 

740. 

739 

Pek/ih slain by 
IJoyhea. 

(Second Interreg¬ 

i 

! 



num ?"] 

1 (.Vcn nWt Dynmty.) 

9 

.SiMr,MAXKSKn, king 

730 

! xix. Hoshea . . . 

9 


:ird year. 


of Assyria. 


ilezekiah’s me-s- 


He attacks Kr,u^.AOe, 


81 'iigers influvuco 
Israel 


king of Pyre, 

733. SabacoL (the 

725 

I/caguc with Egypt. 



and revolt from 


So of SS.), of tho 


Assyrhi. 


25th dynasty, king 

723 

Imprisoned by SbaN 


of Egypt, 


maiM'M'r. 




Samaria liegiegcil. 


721. Saroox, king 

721 

Samaria taken ; its 

[ 


people carried cap¬ 

1 

of As.-yri.'i. 


tive. 


M f R( >I> A'■ H-BA T.JIDAN, 


End of the Kingdom 


king of 1 tibylon. 


of Israel. 


War of SargOD with 

(678 

Colonization of Sa- 


I'^ypt, 


m.'iria by }'>ar- 
i ^laddon.] 
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1 

n.c. 1 
1 

Jutlab. 

Yi*. 

Ajssyrift and Babylon, 

Egypt. 

t20 

7th year of IIkzk- 

9 

Sargon besieges 


715 

KIAII. 

* 

Tyre. 

• » 

tSabaco 11 ? 

713 

710 

Illness of Heze- 
Uah. 

* m 

• • 

Embassy of Mcro- 
dacli-baladan, 
Sargon takes Ash- 


709 

4 • 

• 

dod. 

Kxptis Merodach- 


702 

• • 

• • 

babdan. 

SKNNACHElUn 


700 

I n vaslon of J ndiih 


again «• expels 

' 

D<i. ijr 

698 ? 

698 

-—submission of 
Jlezekiiih. 

Sect ind at l ack and 
dostrnctit)!! of 
Ihfi Assyrian 
army, 

xiv. Masasskh. 

55 

Mcmlach, and 
SL'ts up Uelibus 
at J3abyl(»ri. 

froui|^ru- 
dah to Nineveh. 

Assyrian vice* 


680 

about 

Anti - religions 
reaction and 

idolatries. 

Oarritd prisoner 
to Ksar-h addon 


roy.s and much 
confusion at 

Babylon till 

6S0 . Esau-HAD¬ 
DON, iKHoming 

690. Tibhasah. 

678 

at lltiirylon. 
Odoid/ation of 


king of Assyria, 
reigns in person 

671? IV>DECHAB- 
chy. 

612 

Samaria. 
Mana.'-s'’h’B ‘re¬ 
pentance. 

XV. .\mon. 

2 

at itabyloit till 
a1>out 667. 
6l>().ASiiIiL-U-BAKt- 

I’Ai. (Sardana- 
ixilus). 

664. PsAMMlilXI- 
CUDS I. 

.630> 

xvi. .JosiAM. Orcal 

31 

S.\BACiT8, last king 


629 

62& 

reformation. 
Jeremiah propbe- 

. 8iP8. 

16th year. Xahum, 


of Assyria. 

NaBO - rOBASSAK 

• • 

616 

nabakkalc, and 
Zejthaniah. 

m • 

* 

i'ouiids tho Ba¬ 
bylonian Em¬ 
pire, and, with 

* • 

615 

9 * 

] 

Cj'axare.s, takes 
Nineveh. 

4 « 

610 

• « 

•» 


N«ko (or Pha¬ 

008 

j 

Killed In battle 
with Noebo. 
xvii. Jkhoaiiaz . 

3 m. 

Babjrlon. 

raoh - NKCHO) 
marches against 
Babylonia. 

1 

605 

xviii. Jkoutakim. 
Jeremiah's pio- 

11 

Nebuch;rdnezznr 

Vakes Carche- 
niish. Deposes 

i 

604 

603 

phocy of the 70 
years' captivity. 

First Captivity. 

Jeremlali's roll 
read. 

■ * 

■ • 

sx'irt against Ne- 
cho. Takes Je- 
nisaltm. Sacred 
vessels carried 
to Babylon. 

.Jan. 21. Nebu- 

ClIAUKEZZAK. 

6(!3. Uanielt &c., 

Jehoahaa. De¬ 
feated by Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar at 
Carchemish. 

602 

1 

Revolts from Ba¬ 
bylon. 


at Babylon. 



j Other Naliuna. 


Dato assigned to 
Now A PoMPI- 
I.1C8. 


Scythian Inva¬ 
sion of W. Asia. 


633. Median Em¬ 
pire foundetd by 
Oyaxaicks (the 
Ahaijuerns of 
jMn. ix. 1.). 

Ai.yattks, king 
of Lydia. 


TAKQtriNIUS PKW; 

003. 


Media and Lydia: 

Wiir of Cyaxan'S 
and AlyatU's: 

endcil l>y the me¬ 
diation i^Nabo 
)M)lassar. 

Etdipse of Thales, 
probably laB,c. 
610. 




* The correction of the rocolvcd chronology, referred to at p. 601, b IntrodtiBed at thia 
oint 
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Judali. 


Jerusalt'tn taken, 
xlx. Jkmoiaouin. 
Kebels and is 
doiwscd. 


I Great Captivity. 

XX. Zkdk.ktah 
Jercmiaii’s pro¬ 
phecy against 
liabylon. 

JernHiilem be- 

hit'gcii. 

Mope of relief 
tVoni Kgj'pt. 
Jeru-alum taken 
and <lestroyed. 
K'nd aj' Kingdom 
of Judah. 
GE*i»AtiAii, gover¬ 
nor of the rem¬ 
nant. Murdered 
l>y l&liUinfd. 
.Johanun carries 
I Jeremiah and 
{ otbors into 
Egypt. 

! p'nrtlier Capti- 
i vity by Nebu- 
I Kar-udau. 


, [Jehoiarhiu.ot Ra- 
i bjioi), released.] 


[Danlers Dream 
of the Four 
llcasts.] 


flUiniel's Vision, 
at Sbusban, of 
the Katn and 
llc-goat.] 
[Prophecy of the 
[ 70 wci k.'i.] 

i Retuiti of the 

i 


Babylon. Bgypt, 


69S. Nebiichad- 
lo'zzar l>esiegcs 
Tyre and 
marches against 
Jerusalem, 

! Resumes siege of 
[ Tyre and tlience 
returns to Je- 
Tusidem. 

Exekiel carried to 
Babylon with 
Jelioiachin. 

E7.ekiers vision t^f G9^. PSA 
the Temple. ciios Jl. 



Gyaxares awls Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar. 


1 694. Solon, legih- 
lator at Athens. 


PSAMMKTl- 591. ASTVAOIOi, 
i 11. king of Meilia. 


Marches against I Pit akaoh iiorHifA 
.Tenisalem and 1 (Aprie.s) takes 


Egypt. • 

Zedekiah carried 
[ to Babylon, 
where he di(s», ' 


685. Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar takes 
Tyre. 


Guza, but re¬ 
treats before 
N<‘buchadnez- 
lar. 


Tbe*‘S<‘ven Wise I 
Men " tiourish j 
in Greece. I 


1681. and overruns 
Egypt. 

! 570. S(!Coiid inva¬ 
sion of Egypt. 
569. Madne.ss of 
Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar? 

I Kvil-mkkodacu. 
559. Nekiglissab. 


Apries defeated Epoch of the setr- 
by Nebucliod- i lenient of the 

nezziir. llflleuicStaU'S. 

569. Amasis. 


LABOm'WOAR- 

CHOD, 

NAno.NKPua 


[699 Associates 
Belshazzar.] 

Surrenders to 
Cyrus, 

Babylon taken, 
and Belshazzar 
slain. 

638. IIauhjs, the 
Meiuan (pro- 
Imbly Asty- 
uges.) 

Daniel governor. 
Cniba alone. 


I .'iC'-’. (’ioi>rs. king 
ol I.ydi.i. 

56i). Epoch of the . 
i Oret-h tyrants. ' 

Pisi.'ttruius ut 
Adieus. 

608. Gl BUS d*> 

I puses Astyages. 

Alliance of Babylon, Egj'pt, and Lydia, 

« . 65L Cyrus con¬ 

quers Lydia. 

Cy ru.s defeats Na- 
bonedus. 
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Jadiea. 


Ftjraia and 


Oreece. 


Bomei 


536 Return of first cara¬ 
van under Zerub- 
babcl and Jeshua. 

535 Rebuilding of tbo 
'IVniple. 

534 Opposition of Sama¬ 
ritans. 

529 Letter to tho Ptirsian 
king from the ad- 

« versarica. 


522 Tho building 

stopped l)y a royal 
decree. 

521 llagyiii and ZeehOr 
riah. 

520 Building resumed- 

516 Temple dediCiited. 


4.')W Commission of Ezra. 
457 Great reformation. 


11st year of CvRUS. 

I Edict for the return 
of the Jews. 


1 Daniel x.-xii. 


Oahiusss (the Ahii- 
snerus of lOzra iv. 
6. Aitaxerxes in 
Ezra iv. 7). 

Conquo^f of Jfgypt. 

The Pskudo Smkr- 
lirs (tho lijagian 
Gomates). 

DARtus 1., sort of 
Hystaspes, co» 
firms tne edict of 
Cyrus. 

Attacks India and 
European Scytliia. 

499. Ionian revolt. 


XerxI'S (the Aha- 
s Her us of Esther.) 


I'lsther Sc MordccaL 
.\UTAXKnXKS L 
TjONGIMAXU.S. 

1 460. Revolt of Ina¬ 
ras in Egypt. 


Thespis first exhi« 
bits tragedy. 


527. Death of Pisi- 
stratus. 


; TARQtrtKlUS Su» 
I PRRBUS. 


Death of Polycrates i 
of Samos. 


514. Hipparchus 
slain. 

510. Hippias ex¬ 
pelled. 

IttpiMic of Mhevt, 


490. Marathon. 

480. S.'ilamis. 

479. Plata*a and 
Mycale. 

476. Cimun. 

1466. Battles of the 
Eurymedon. 

1 460. Athenians In 
Egypt 


510. Kings ex¬ 
pelled. Htpuh- 
lie of Rome.. 
495. Patricians op. 

press Plebeian.^. 
494. Secession to 
the Sacred Mt 
Tribunes and 
iEdilesof Plebs. 
Wars with Ita¬ 
lians. 


444 Commission of -Ve- 
hetniah, 

to The walls rebuilt. 

Reading of the Law. 
433 Opposition of San- 
biilat. 

428 Second commission 
or423 of Nehemiah. 


400 ifalachi. 

•bom 0. T. Canon ftxed. 


454. Egypt con- 454. Pericles. 
quereU. 


444. Herodotos. 


431. Peloponnesian 
war. 

425. Xerxes II. 

SoontAKus. 

Darius IL; Nothus. 

405. Artaxerxes 
II.; Mnemon. 404. End of ditto. 
401. Expedition of j 
Cjtus the younger, j 400. Xenophon. Re* 
i treat of the 10,000. 
• 399. Dtnith of So- 
i crates. 


454. Patricians 
yield to Ple^gp 

461. Laws of the 
XII. Tables. 

449. Decemvirs 
deposed. 

445. 'rrib^iMili- 
turn. 


426. War 
i VeU. 


396. Qunillus 
tak »V<il. 
390. i/fjuljf Aa<'-e 

I ilOttlf, 


r. jsis r. 




( so-t ) 



Egyptian wei;<huii^ jin^a for munc?y. 


r»' ‘Wi V^ :)jiias* jP^nAwia/tr. Abth. ill. Bl. 31). No. 3. Smx) also Wilkiuson'.^ Anc. Kg. U. 10, fiir in Ui& 

form of a croucbiiig arifeU^pe: and ootiij>. LuyaixVa Kin. <oi(f HuU. pp. 0o(}-t)02. 

APPENDIX III. 

TABLES OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

A. HEBREW WEIGHTS. 

The' iiiof Unit was the Shekel (i. e. rceujkt), called also the //(% Sheki^i 
or S/ie/iei of the Staeiunry; subdivided iuto the Beka (i. c. half) or half- 
shekel and the Gerah (i, e .'a grain or bean]. 

The chief multiple, or higher unit, was the Alkkard. e. circle or globe. 
probably for an aggregate smn)^ translated in our Version, after th« 
LXX. Talent ; subdivided into the Maneh (\. e. part^ portiont or 
number a word used in Babylonian and in the Greek pva or Mina. 

1 . The relations of these weights, as usually employed for the standard 
of u:ev.iiling silver, and their absolute values, determined from tho extant 
silver coins, and confirmed from other sources, were Jis follows, in grains 
exactly, MJd in Avoinlupois weight approximately :*— 


.* A q^'&Tter»shokr.'l id montioncil in on?' os in<)8t generally useful. They are oK 
passage (l Sara, ix, 8). taincd by tiklng the ounce avoirdufKiis 

* These approsfuiate vjiI;i«h arc gtv^n 44u grains instead of 4a7'5, its actual value. 
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Table I. 



Sn.v«B Weights. 

(Sraiiirt. 

Lbs. 

Oz. 

Correction. 

Gerah . 

• • 

* • 



11 

. • 


•}-*o6 gr. nearly 

xo 

Bek a 

* 

« * • 


no 

• . 

1 

4 

+ *6 gr. 

20 

2 

Shekel , 


2ZO 

• • 


+f75 Rr- 

1200 

120 

6o 

Maneh. 

Ii,20x*) 

2 

• 4 

— 2 02 . nearly. 

6o,ooo 

6ooo 

^ooo 

50 

Talent (Kikkor) 

66o^coo 

100 


- 6 lb. noarly.' 


2. For Gold a differeut Shekel was used, probably of foreign intro¬ 
duction. Its value has been calctdated at from 12U to 132 giuius. The 
former value assimilates it to the Peuiian Dane of the Babyhnian standard. 
Tlie Talnif. of this system was just double that of the silver standard ; 
it \v!\s divided into lOU tnaiialts • and each iiMneh into 100 shekels, as 
follows:®— 

Table IT. 



Gold Weiouts. 

Grains. 

Lbs. 

0/.. 

Corn'd ion. 

Shfkel 

• « 



.. 

_ 

•J 


ICO 

Maneh. 

IJ,2CO 

2 i 

1 

i ‘ • i 

— 2 oz. nearly. 

10,000 

ICO 

Talent (ivlkkar) . . 

I,?20,000 

1 

7CO \ 

1_! 

1 

1 

• * 1 

1 

1 -f2 lb, nearly. 


S. There appeat*s to have been a third standard for Copper, namely:—a 
shekel four, times os heavy as the Gold Shekel (or 528 gi’ains), 15()0 of 
which made up the Copper Talent of 702,000 grains. It seems to have 
been subdivided, in the coinage, into Halves (of 204 grains), Quarters lof 
132 grains), and Sixths (of 88 grains).^ * ® 

13. UKI3KEW MONEY. 

1 . We have no evidence of the uso of euiued money before the return 
from the Babylonian captivity; but siriicr wsia used for money, in 
(juantities determined by weiyht, at least as early as the time of Abra¬ 
ham ; and its earliest mention is in the generic sense of the price paid 
for a slave (Gen. Kvii. 13). The lUOO pieces of silver paid by Abimelech 
to Abraham (Qen. xx. 16), and the 20 jneces of silver for which Joseph 
was sold to the lahmeelites (Gen. xxxvii. 281 were probably rmfs such 
AS we see on the Egyptian monuments in the act of being ireighed.* 


i’lKi Manek is identical in tho t^vo 
systenvj. 

* For the data on which the calcuhittons 
arc. l><iHC<d, and for furt])er iufomiatioa on 
the whole subject, see Piet, qf Bible, art. 


Weijthts and Measures. 

* Sc’O Cut on p. .S94. The ijold rings found 
in Celtic c«)Uiitrit's are also suppcsiHi to 
have been uwd for Tnoney. 
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This circumstance seems to prove that they were not of a sufficiently 
determinate value to pass by number merely; though, on the other 
hand, the mention of so many pieces for definite sums implies a unit by 
which they could be counted. The history of Joseph and the famine 
seems to shew that the Canaiinites and Egyptians had a similar cur* 
rency ; and it clearly proves that barter was only I'esorted to when the 
stock of money was exhausted. 

In the first recorded transaction of commerce, the cave of Machpelab 
is purchased by Abraham for 400 shekels of silver, and it was this jnst 
n'eiyUt that was recognised as current with the merchant (“ money ” is not 
in the original: Oen. xxiii. 1.5, KJ).® The shekel wcujht of silner was the 
unit of value through the whole age of Hebrew history, down to the 
Babylonian captivity. In only one place is there a mention of so many 
shekels of yold iis a sum of money (I. Chr. ;i:xi.,20), and even here, in the 
older parallel passage, silver only is mentioned (ii Sam. xxiv. 9). In tlio 
transaction between Niiaman and Gehazi; the ‘'six thousand of gold*' 
( 2 K. v. .5, where pieces is not in the original) probably denotes shekels, 
like six hundred of gold ” in f K. x. Ifi. 

2 . After the Captivity we have the earliest mention of coined money, in 
allusion, as might have been expected, to tlie Pcisian coinage, the gold 
Dario (Heb. darhuon, LXX. bpaxP'h ft*ld Vulg. dradmut and 

solidus, A. V. dram : Ezra ii. 69, viii. 27 ; Neh. vii. 70, 71, 72). The 
actual weight of these Darics, about 128 grains, coriespouds nearly 
enough to tlie yotd shekel of 182 gi ains.’^ 

No native Jewish coinage appears to have existed till Antiochus VII. 
Didetes granted SimonMaccaha?us the licence to coin money (». r. 140); 
and it is now generally agreed that the oldest Jewish sMcer coins belong 
to this period. They are s/u'kefs and half-shekels, of the weights, as 
already stated, of 220 and 110 grains. With this silver there was associ¬ 
ated a capper coinage, some pieces of tvhich have been supposed to reach 
as high as Judas Mttccabseus; but probably none are really older than 
John Hyreanus (b. c, 13.5), from whom the aeries is continued, almost 
without interi’uption, to the end. of the Asmonaoan house. Most of 
them are marked as the half or quarter (doubtless of the shekel), their 
average weights being 28,5^ and 182 grains; and there is a third piece 
of ^out 82 grains, which seems to be the sixth of a shekel. 

fte abundant money of Jlerod Vut Great, which is of a thoroughly 
Greek character, and of copper only, seems to have beeii a continuation 
of the copper coinage of the Maccabees, with some adaptation to the 


• In the second transaction another term 
is used: Jacob purchases a field at 
Sbalem, near Shecheni, for 100 keiiiahs, | 
a word which seems to he connected with 
an Arabic root dgidiying equal divisvm. 
Were we to accept the older Interpretation, ' 
lambs, it would be explained not of money , 
coined with that figure, but of weights , 
made in tliSltt shape; for we have numec- ! 
otts pictures and specimens of l^'ptiun | 
and AsMyrian weights in the forma of lions, j 
bulls, antelop(.‘S, geese, and duck.«t; and it ' 
may have been through a similar step that 
peennia. was derived from jMseus. i 

^ The xnenlioD of what is doubtless also I 
dm (iaric (adar&en) in 1 Cbron xxix. 7, ' 


is an interesting confirmation of Ezra’s 
authorship of the Chronicles. Here it 
scrims to signify a weight, namely the 
shekel; but in the passages of Kzra and 
Nebemhih gold coins are evidently meant. 
The common derivation of the Doric 
(arar^p Aapeiicof), from Darius the son 
of nystoHpes, is very doubtful; and the 
form iiarkmon (used in all the passages 
except that fmm the Chronicles) suggc>sta 
an nfflnity with drachma-, in the cognate 
Persic and t lreek. The coins may bo re¬ 
ferred to the sam<i standard, the. Persian 
J )aric ijolng the equivalent of the Lydian 
and Attic gold stater, and equal in weight 
to the Attic silver didrachm. 
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Roman standard. It appears to be of three denominations ; the 
stnallest being a piece of brass (xaA/co5sJ, of wliich the next was the 
double (^SixoAkos), and tlie third tlie treble {rplxo^uos). The first and 
commonest of these, some 8{)ocimen8 of which are much like the abun* 
dant copper coinage of Alexander Jannecus, seems to have been con¬ 
nected, on the one liaud, with the quarter~sUekct of the old coiiuige, and 
on the other with i\\e ferthiiuj {quednins) of the New Testament. 

3. In the money of the Testament we see the native copper coimije 
side by side with the Grtcco-Roman copper, silver, and gold. An in¬ 
teresting illustration occuia in our Lord’s first commission to the 
Apostles. St. Matthew (x. 9), with comprehensive generality, men¬ 
tions all the three metals “ Provide neither <joki, nor silver^ nor brassy in 
your girdles.” ® St. Mark (vi. b) names only the copper (xoAtt<Jr) which 
forme'i the common native currency. St. Luke ^ix. d) uses the generiil 
word for 'money (iipyvptoy). 

a. Copper or Brass Money, The word Farthing is used in our Version 
for twodilFerent coins:—(1) The A^irius Nummus {aaradptor), or lV>nian 
As, as the Vulgate correctly renders it (Matt. x. 29). In Luke’xii. 0, the 
Vulgate translates daaaplcov Svo by i. e. the coin which was origi¬ 

nally two pounds of copper, or the double ..-ts. But, by the successive 
reductions of the Roman copper coinage, the Aa' had come to signify 
meiely the I hth part of the reduced denarius of the early inii,)erial age, or 
less than a halfpenny iseo below). 

(2) The other farthing (KoSpdyriijs, Vulg. quadnms) is defined as two 
tniies {Aevrd, V'ulg, minuta, Mark xii. 42; I..uke xxi. 2). Botli these are 
foreign names; but they are used to describe the native copper coinage. 
The proper Keirr6v was a small Attic copper coin, seven of which went 
to the x«A/<oi)s, and was worth about one-tenth of our farthing; and 
the lioinan qmdnms or iermunus was the qu>.crtcr yls—originally a piece of 
three imcUc, worth about half a farthing. But at this time there were no 
Roman coins current in Palestine of a smaller value than the As; and 
this farthing and milr are doubtless to be referred to the Maccabaeau and 
Herodian copi)er coinage. The mite may have been that smallest copper 
coin, which is supposed to have been the sixth of a shekel, and the far- 
thing was probably the smallest Herodian coin, reduced from the Asmo- 
nadan quarter-shekel, the current specimens of which would pass ^the 
value fixed by Herod. The name of qnudrans, Hellenized into KoBpwrifs 
(farthing, i. e. fourth part) may have referred both to the origin of the 
coin, as the fourth pari of the shekel, and to its current value, as the 
fourth part of the Bonuin A,s. 

Both pieces were jirobably supplied by the abundant coinage of Alex- 
andei' Jannseus, besides Herod’s farthings. The use of the mite among 
the poorest sort of the people is indicated by the ati'ecting circumstance, 
that the poor widow ca.st two such pieces into the treasury, to make up 
the insignificant sum of a farthing; nor, we may observe in passing,'did 
she yield to the temptation of giving only otic. If the farthing was the 
quarter of the As, its value would be about half-a-farthing, or oue-eiglttb 
of a penny, and the mite a quarter of a farthing or oue-six^eath of a 
penny. 

b. Qt Silver Money, two standards are mentioned in the New Testa¬ 
ment, one Hellenistic and the other Roman, 

(.1; At the time when the Maccabees coined their silver shekels, the 


Xpvo’dv, dpyvpov, xoAkov i not the tnot\ey$, xpvawv, dpyvpiov, 
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ordinary Greek silver was the drachim^ and its multiples, the didrachm 
(2 dr .) an-1 the tetraii/'achui (4 dr.). But these were of two different 
standimls, the Attic, which w?is universal in Europe and gononvl in Asia 
Minor ; and the Ptolemaic, which prevailed in the commercial cities of 
Egypt and Plimuicia. That the tetradrackni, didrachm, and drachma of 
this latter scale were equivalent to the Jewish shehet, htdf-shakel, and 
i/narter-she/icl, may be inferred from the fact that the l^XX. translate 
the hfdf-shekcl, which was the poll-tax fur the temple service, as a d*- 
drachnt. At the time of Jeau-s Christ the didra<duns had fallen into 
<liau8e, though the name was still preserved as money of account, and 
the Uirudrachm was the Hater (i. e. stan^iard coin) of the Greek imperial 
silver. Such a tetratlraclim was the Hater {a-rarrip, Vulg. stater, A, V. 
/acre of wionry), wdiich St. Peter was dii’eotcd by our Lord to take out 
of the fish’s month, aaul to pay to “the reooivors of didrachms” for 
Jesus itnd himself, as equal to two half-shekels (Matt. xvii. 24-27 ). The 
simple drachtfki occurs in the Maccabieau* history (2 Macc. iv. 19, x. 2o, 
xii. 4u; ; and once in the Gospels, i^the parable t)f the lost “piece of 
silver” (Luke xv. 8 ; ^paxp-^s StKa, dpaxph’' Vnlg. drachmas dccem, 
drnchnuitn vnam\. In this p<aRsago it probably denotes the dentirins, to 
which the Greek drachnuv of this period were regai'ded as c<)uivalent. 

(2) The ordinary silver currency of Palestine was the Ihnnan d. jamws, 
{hr}vdpiov), the **penni/’' so frequently mentione<l in the Gospels. 
Originally, as its name implies, it was a silver piece equal to ten Ascs; 
but, with the successive reductions of the .ly, it had become, after the 
time of Augustus, equal to sixteen 

Under Augu.stus eighty-four denarii were coined from the Roman 
pound of silver, i, e. seven from the Roman ounce i which only fell short 
of the ounce avoirdupoi.s by about seven gitiius) ; and the denarius 
weighed a little over sixty grains.*'' 

The “penny,” bearing “Oyosar’s image and superscription,” which 
w'as brought to Christ on his demand ti» see tlie tribute-money, was a 
denarius of Tiberius i Matt. xxii. {5-2l; Mark xiii. 15-17; Luke xx. 19- 
25j. From the pamble of the labourers in the vineyard, it would seem 
that the rate of wages xvas a dciuirins a day (Matt. xx. 2, 9, Jo). In 
Rev. vi. ♦>, a prophecy of famine gives the prices of “ acAo’mlc (or quart) of 
wh^t for a penny, and three choouices of b.'U’ley for a penny.” Other 
p{iasage.s iu which the d€7iaruts is mentioned are Matt, xviii. 28 : Mark 
vi. ‘37, xiv. 5; Luke vii. 41, x. 115 ; John vi, 7, xii. .5, As the drachma 
was reckoned the equivalent of the denmins, the latter considered 
the fourth part of the silver stater or tetrjuirachm, which, in its turn, 
was coiKiderod the equivalent of the shekel. 


In the Greek syKteins of weight 
and iijon-vy, the drachma was the loeth 
part of the ^^ina, and the GUOOth of the 
Tahtit. 

‘''Nero the di-narlns to about 

62f grains, coining 96 from the iKinnd, or 
8 from the ounce. The value of the old 
denarii is usually reckoned at 8bi., tliat of 
the later at Hd,; value, that la, aa cum- 
par'd with the present worth *4 silver, a 
computitlon Which requires elabnrato c«r- 
vrctlofta with teferonce to the, curnr-arative 
pricce of the precious metals and of com¬ 


modities, before it can become any measure 
of wealth. If, however, we take the inasti- 
tnuin, instead of the average, of existing 
dv'nurii (for it was not the practice of the 
Uomans to st rike their money too heavy, and 
coins lose, 1)ut do not gidn wciglit in course 
of time), the worth of the older dt.narii 
wouhl fic about 9d. TTiis therefore, Js ths 
value of the "jfenvy ” of the New Testa¬ 
ment. 

•• Taking the reduced denarius of Nero, 
this would make the wheat alx>ut a guinea 
a bushel, or 81 shillings a quarter. 
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The “thirty pieces of silver*' {apyipia), promised to Judas aa the 
price of his treachery (Matt. xxvi. J5, xxvii. 3-6. 9), in all probability 
denote she.'icls, aa in tliose passages of the O. T. where numeral.s are given 
without specific values, like the thirty of silver” in Zochariah’s pro¬ 
phecy of this very transactiou (Zeoh. xi, J 2, 13^. It can scarcely be a 
mere coincidence that thirty shekels was the price of blood in the case 
of a slave accidentally killed (Ex. xxi. 32). As wo have no reason to 
suppose that the old Maccabjnan shekels were still in circulation, we 
must understand their equivalent, the current staters. 

Now to obtain the approximate values of these vaiieties of money 
(in the sense explained above), we may, at the one end of the scale, 
calculate the value of a shekol’s weight of silver, and, at the other end, 
the value of the existing denarii. The latter method gives us, as we 
have seen, dd. for the Augustan denarius ; and, as this was the quarter 
of the stator or tetradrachn, the latter would be just 3^. (the value of a 
Prus.sian thaler) ; and this, again, wsis regarded as the equivalent of the 
old shekel. On the other methoA, the mint-price of standard silver, 
5s. ad. per ounce troy of 480 grains, gives us the v.T,lne of nither more 
tlian 2*’. Od. (an English half-crown) for the shekel of 220 grains. But 
as 3 parts out of 40 of standard siker are alloy, the worth of a shekel of 
pure silver will be raised to just 2.s. 9d.; and the difi'erence of 3d. between 
this and the later value, as computed from the denarii^ may be further 
reduced by an allow’ance for loss of weight in the Maccabteau shekels, 
of which also, it should be remembered, 220 grains is the arcragcy not 
the maximum. On the whole, therefore, we cannot be far in excess of 
the true values, if we take 3jf. as the approximate value of the shekel. 

On this basis, then, the following Tables are calculated :— 


Table III.— Old Hkbkew Money. (By weight.) 


i. Of Silver. 

1^ iie^ 

HaU->Shekel (Poll-tax for the I'empie). 

o f.B6 

t 

iShekcl 

* * 


0 3 0 

llo 

6o 

_J 

Maneh 


900 

6oao 

3000 

50 

'I'alent. 

450 0 0 


ii Of Gold (at 4 /. per osj. troy). | £ «. a. 

Shekel 

Maneh ... 

» 1 2 0 

110 0 0 

11,000 0 0 

’“1 

100 

10,000 

too j Taleut .. 


Notr. —As the Gold Talout wns twice the weight of the silver, and the retio of gold tv 
silver was rather more than 12: 1, thtse results agree closely enough. 
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Table IV. —Money of the Asmon^an Period. 


Copper, Silver, and Gold, 

£ S. d. 

i Sixth (of Shekel) —Cupper ... 

006 

009 

016 

0 J 0 

1 2 

000 

016 

0 2 i 


Quarter (of Shekel)—Copper. 

} 

2 1 Hair(ofShekel)—Copper and Silver. 

1 _ 

6 

4 i 2 Shekel—Silver , . . 

' 

Dairtc—Gold... 

Notic.— Herod’s throe Copper Pieces 

(t) Probably equal to the Quarter Shekel .* . *. 

>» Half m • . . 

( 1 ) , 9 three times the first » . a. 

_ ____ ___^_ 


Table V. - Currency in the Time op Oiiuist. 


i. Jewish and Roman Copper. 

£ s. d. 

Lepton (Mite) , 


0 0 

2 

Qaadnins (Farthing) .. 

0 0 ol 

8 

4 

Asaarion or Ats (Fenny). 

c 0 oi 


ii. Roman and Greek Silver. 

£ r. d. 

Denarius (Penny), 16 times the As — Drachma. 

009 

, 

^2 

Dldracbm (of account) — Half-Shekel. 

0 2 6 

4 

2 

Stater or Tetrodracbm — Shekel. 

010 


Qol^Money ia referred to in the New Teatament, without reference 
to spe^c values. The following were the pieces in circulation:— 

£ «. 

fi) TbA Imperial AvaRUS. worth about 

(2) Greek SrAXKus, of probably about the same standard as the Perbian Daric i 2 

The Talent is often mentioned in the New Testament, but in a 
manner which leaves it quite undetermined whether the word is a 
translation of the old Hebrew kHikar, or whether it refers to the Greek 
or other ^tems which prevailed throughout the East. Of these sys¬ 
tems the most general was; — 

(I) The Atyic TAi,iiS 9 op Silver, worth about £24115s., or approximately £2fo 

But there were also— 

fiVrbe Talrnt, worth 176I. io«. lod.. or nearly .»•.*. £140 

(l) llie iBcuMBTAN, worth 406I. fS^ or approximately.. £410 
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In all cases the Talent signifies moneif of account^ the lai’geat coins being 
thes^(xi^r«; and it must be taken to denote a talent of silver, unless gold 
is specified. 


C. HKBREW MEASURES OP LENGTH. 

In the Hebrew, as in every other system, these measures are of two 
classes; hngtA, in the ordinary sense, for objects whose size we wish to 
determine, and distance, or itinerary measures j and the two are con¬ 
nected by some definite relation, more or loss simple, between their 
units. 

I. The measures of the former class have been universally derived, 
in the first instance, from the parts of the human hodg ,* but it is remark¬ 
able that, in the Hebrew systesn, the only part used for this purpose is 
the hand and fore-arm, to the exclusion of foot, which was the chief 
unit of the Western nations. Hence arises the difficulty of determining 
the ratio of the foot to the Cubit^ which appears as the chief oriental 
imit from the very building of Noah’s ark (^Gen. vi. 15, 16, vii. *20). 

The Hebrew lesser measures were the etsba (^SgIktvAos, digitus), or 
finger's breadth (Jer, lii. 21, only); the tephach (iraXaiar-fi, palmus), polm 
or handbreadth (Ex. xxv. 25 ; IK. vii. 26; 2 Chr. iv. 5, used meta¬ 
phorically in Ps. xxxix. 5). The zerelh {tnciBapi], palmus major, or span), 
i.e. the full stretch between the tips of the thumb and the little finger 
(Ex. xxviii. 16 ; 1 Sam. xvii. 4; Ez. xliii. 13, and figuratively la xl. 12 

It is not merely that all such meastires require more exact determin¬ 
ation than the human frame, with its great varieties of length, can 
furnish, but that the word cubit itself has natuially three difiereut 
senses, namely, the length of the fore^arm by itself from the elbow to the 
wrist, or the full length//’om the elbow to the tip of the outstretched middle 
finger, or the mtermediate length (or lengths) from the eUxno to one of the 
knuckles, especially the middle knuckle of the hand ; and cubits of all 
three standards appear to have been actually in use. Two of tliem at 
all events were in common uso, and are distinguished by Herodotus as 
the moderate or of the ordinary measure, common or Asiatic (p4rpios 
tSiwriK6f, koivAs), which was the same as the Samian or Egyptian, and 
equal to 24 digits (about 18 J inches i, and the royal or Tersian {0ouri\'f}im), 
which was 3 digits longer, or 27 digits (about 26^ inches). So in xne 
0. T., Ezekiel mentions a great cuint, or a cubit to the knuckles (though 
tlie latter word may mean edge or tip') as equal to a cubit and a hatid^ 
breadth (xl. 5, xli. 8- tlie passages, however, besides being prtmhetic, 
are confessedly difficult). This great or lomg cubit is that whichme uses 
in measuring the temple of his vision; and reverence would scarcely 
permit him to uso any other than the old Mosaic or legal standard, after 


13 The I^tin cubUtus (ftom cubitum, the 
dbaw, BO called because it supported a 
person in the recumbent posture common 
at meals) is in Greek probably 

iraxi?r, the thick part of the arm. The 
three senses in which it was used os a 
measure are seen in tlie Greek nvy/r^, 
TTuytiy, (names der]v(*d from the fist), and 
wvxvs, which are respectively li, and 
li of the Greek foot, or a little more than 
I ft. in., I ft. 3 in., and l ft. 6 in. English, 
in a person of full stature ({.e. whoso out- i 


stretched arms measure 6 ft. from tip t(» 
tip of the middle finger, the measures are 
about 1 ft. 1.2 in., I ft. 3-4 in., and 1 ft 8*9 
in. The Hebrew word for the cubit (am- 
mak) appears to have been m li^ptian 
origin, as some of the measures of capacity 
(the kin and ephah) certainly were. (The 
Greek d/a/aa was a land-measure of 40 
cubits, or 60 feet) The. rod (gOmed) named 
as the measure of Ellon’s dirk, was perhaps 
only another name for thc*cubit (Judg. 
i iii. 16). 
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which the Tabprnacle and the Temple were constructed, aud to which 
tlie mcfisureracntii of the Atk are refeired. If so, the other cubit, 
wiiich it exceeded by a hand-brcadtli, Avould naturally be the ordinary 
Chahhoaii niearfuro of the country in which the prophet dwelt. This 
Ic'jfU cubit is distinguished in the time of Moaos himaeif from the cubit of 
<? //iffa, in which the measures of the giant Og's bedstead are given 
fDeut. iii. 11), and which we may infer to have been in common use 
among the Canaanitos, and therefore to liave been of the Chaldcean 
Btaudard, or the Usacr cubit of Ezekiel. Again, as the dimensions of the 
Tejiiple were ‘‘after the first (ov oUer) measure ’ (2 Chr. iii. 3), there 
would seem to have been another, or iwtv cubit, in use tinder Solomon; 
and the quosti ni arises whether this was different from both the others. i 
The dxta for determining the actual length of the Mosaic cubit involve 
peculiar difliculties; and absolute certainty seems unattainable. The 
following, bow'ever, seem the most probable conclusions :—lii-.st, that 
throe cubits were used in the times of the Hebrew monarchy ; namely :— 
(1) The cubit of a man, or the ^mmon cubit of Canaan [in coutra- 
distmefcJou to the Mosaic cubit) of tne Ohaldiean standard: 

(2; T'he old Jlosuic or k'jal cubit, a hand-breadth larger than the 
fir.st, and agreeing with the smaller Egyptian cubit: 

(d) The new cubit, w’hioh wa.s still larger, and agreed with the larger 
Egyptian cubit, of about 20*0 inches, used in the Nilometer:— 

And, secondly, that the ordinary cubit of the Bible did not come up 
to the full length of tlie cubit of otlier countries. The reed {hduek) for 
measuring buihlings (like the Roman decempeda) was equal to d cubits. 
It only occurs in Ezekiel (xl. S-S, xli. 8, xlii. The values 

given in the following table (fi’orn Thenius) are to be accepted with 
reservation, for want of greater certainty :— 


Table VI. 


II Ritai!-.w M i< Asr res of Length. 

Inches. 

Approximate 

Feet. 

Inches. 

mit. . . . 

• » « 

m • » • • 

« « * 

*7918 

• • 

•aurig 

4 j Palm . 

• • 

• « • « # 

• ■ * 

j-nr-e 

• 9 


It : f 

Span . 


* • « 

9*5^57 

* * 

9i 

24 I 6 

z 

CeBIT . , . 

• « • 

i«j 0515 1 

1 

1 

7 

144 1 3b 

12 

6 ^ Iteed 

I 

t 

♦ • • 

114J090 

t ! 

9 

6 


Some authorities add— 

Ft. In, 

The Arabianof S cubits ............ la 6 

The Meoiuring Ame of flax (or iScbcenus), of 1‘^k. xl. 3, of 80 cubits in o 

Notr.—A ccording to tlie more common view, wliich makes the cubit nearly zz inches 
all thvsH tnexsutes would have to Ijo iacroasod in proportion. 


The yoZflJen reed (tcdAo/ios: xpv<ro5«) 
by which St. John measures the New 
.ferusHlcm (Rev, xxl. 15) is, of course, like 
the other feature* of the vision, the counter¬ 
part of Ezekiel’s reed: but it is worth 


noticing that the Greek system had also a 
teed (KaXafiof, aicaiva, Stfcdnovt"), and the 
Romans a decempeda or perliai, equal, in 
each case, to ten foft, the Grctk Ix’lng 
lU ft. 1-35 in., and the Rouxan, 9 ft. S-49U in. 
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ri. Of Manmres of Distance tho ernalltist ia tbo pace (imCnd,, auJ the 
larj-ieiit the d afs joumeif: besides which tlie Cibraik hdareis (A. V. “ tx 
little way ” or “ a little piece of ground/’) soema to denote some definite 
ineiusure (Gen. xxxv. 16, xlviii. 7 ; 2 K. v. 19). 

(fi.) As to the last, the LXX. retain tho Hebrew word in the form 
Xa^pa^d, a« though it were the name of a place, adding, in Gen. xlviii. 7, 
the words Karh rov lirTrdSpo^oi', which is thus a second translation of the 
expression. If a certiiiu distance was ijitended by this translation, it 
would be either tho ordinary length of a race-courjie, or such u distance 
as a horse could travel without being over-fatigued; in other words, a 
•stage. But it probably means a locality, either a race-course itself, as in 
3 Mace. iv. 11, or the sp;ice outside the town walls where tho race-course 
was usually to he fomid. The LXX. gives it again, in Gen. xlviii. 7, as 
the ecpii valent for Mphmth. TUjc Syriac and Persian versions render 
cihralh by paramraj, a well-known Pensiau inettsure, generally e.stimated 
at .'iO .stades (Herod, ii. 6. v. fiy). or from to 4 Knglish miles, but 
sonietimos at a larger amount, cvej^ up to 60 stodes (Strab. xi. 518,. 
Tho only conclusion to be drawn from the Bible is that the cibrHth ditl 
not ox coed and probably equalled the diatance between Bethlehem and 
Ihiehers l)mial-plac6, which is traditionally identified with a .spot 
mile north of the town. 

(b.) Tho Pave (2 Sam. vi. 13), whether it be single, like our pace, or 
d>uble, like the Latin fKissns, is defined by nature, within certain limits, 
its usual length being about thirty inches for the former, and five feet 
for tho latter. In the Homan system, which was founded on the march 
of soldiers, the pace was exactly defined, to brijig it into harmony with 
the ordinary measures of length ; but this does not appear to have been 
done by the Jews.* There i.^ some rea.son to suppose that even before 
the lioniaii measurement of the r<tads of Palestine, the Jera had a 
Mi/c of lOoO paces, denoted in the Talmud by the Homan name, 7 'D, and 
.alluded to in Matt. v. 41. It is said to have been single or double, 
according to the length of the pace ; and hence the peculiar foi'ce of 
our Lord’s saying:—“Whosoever shall press thee jvs a courier for one 
tnilc. go with him twain p —put tho most liberal construction on the 
demand. 


(c.) The dcren ySm, or mahulac y6m, a Daijs Journey, was tlie m^t 
usual method oif calculating distances in travelling (Gen. xxx* * 
:cxxi. 23; Ex. iii, 18, V. 3; Num. X. 33, xi. 31, xxxiii. 8 ; Dent. i. 2 j 1 
K. xix. 4 ; 2 K, iii. 0 ; Jon. iii. 3 ; 1 Macc. v. 21, 28, vii. 45 ; Tob. vi. 


1), tljough but one instance of it occurs in the New Teatament (Luke 
ii. 44 '. The distance indicated by it was naturally fiuctuating IlKor J- 
ing to the circumstances of the traveller or of the country through 


wliich he passed. Herodotus variously estimates it at 200 and 150 
stades (iv. 101, v. 53) ; Marinus {op. PloL i. 11) at 150 and 172 stades ; 
Paiisaniiis (.\. §2, at 150 stades; Strabo (i. 35) at from 2.5<» to .‘iOo 

stades; tmd Vegetius {I)e He Mil. i. 11) at from 20 to 24 miles for the 
Homan army. The ordinary day’s journey among the Jews was 30 
niiltss ; but when they ti’avelled in companies only 10 miles : J^eapolls 
formed tho first stage out of Jerusalem, according to the former, and 


*■* Tho pace of tho Talmudists is the 'I'hoymake a25 feet «■ 125 paces ■■'l Sfo- 
Koman pansuft, and their the Koman dium, which was | of Uic Homaa mile of 
pef, 5 of which make up the ikussus. 1000 paces. • 
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Beeroth according to the latter computation (Liglitfoot, Exerc^ in Luc. 
ii. 44). It is impossible to assign any distinct length to the day’s 
journey : Jalin’a estimate ef 33 miles, 172 ytwds, atxd 4 feet, is based 
upon the false assumption that it bore some fixed ratio to the other 
measures of length. 

(d.) The Sub^ith-d.iff*s joumej/ of 2000 cubits (SajS/Sdroo Acta i. 
12 ) is peculiar to the New Testament, and arose from a Rabbinical 
restriction which, as we may infer from one case at least did not 
exist in olden times. It was founded on a universal application of the 
prohibition given by Moses for a special occasion :—Let no man go 
out of his place on the seventh day ” (Ex. xvi. 29). An exception was 
allowed for the purpose of worshipping at the Tabernacle; and, as 2000 
cubits was the prescribed space to be kept between the Ark and the 
people, as well as the extent of the suburbs of the levitical cities on 
every side {Numb. xxxv. 5), this was taken for the length of a Sabbath- 
day’s journey, measured from the wall bf the ciVy in which the tmvcllor 
lived. Computed from the value given above for the cubit, the 
Sa6batti-day’s journey would be just six-tenth'i of a mile. The larger 
value, usually taken for the cubit, gives seven-tenths of a mile. 

(e.) After the Captivity, the relations of the Jews to the PerBians, 
Greeks, and Homans, caused the use, probably of the rnrasnnrj, and 
certainly of the Stadium and the Mile, Though the first is not 
mentioned in the Bible, it is well to exhibit the ratios of the three. 
The universal Greek standard, the stadium of tJOO Greek feet, which was 
the length of the race-course at Olympia, occui’s first in tlxe Maccabees, 
and is common in the New Testament. Our Versiou rendem it 
furhnij ; it being, in fact, the 3th part of the Homan mile, as the fur¬ 
long is of oui's*® (2 Maec. xi. 5, xii. 9, 17, 29; Luke xxiv. i;> ; John vi, 
19, xi. 18 ; Uev. xiv. 2o, xxi. l(>j. The Homan Milo, though there is 
only one doubtful mention of it (Matt. v. 41, see above), wjis applied to 
the roads of Palestine under the empire, and the results are not only 
recorded in the Antonine and Jerusalem Itineraries, but in some cases the 
milestones are still to be seen. 

One measure remains to be mentioned. The fathom, used in sounding 
by the Alexandrian mariners in St. Paul’s voyage, is the Greek opyvta, 
i,^., the full stretch of the two arms from tip to tip of the middle finger, 
is about efjnal to the height, and in a man of full stature is six 
feet. For the sake of completeness, the values of the Greek and 
Hoinau foot ai‘e shown in the following table :— 


2 K. iv. 23, where it eeema that Elisba 
lived farther than a Sabbath-tlay’u Journey 
from Shune-m. Ihe cas(‘ti of liavid'a flight 
from Saul, and Elijah's from Jcswbcl, naiy 
perhaps be considered os exce|>tional, on 
the ground of neceet-ity. 

By an approximation so close as to 
leave no doubt that it is more than occi¬ 
dental, thevlreck and Bont&u systems are 


related to the sexagesimal measure of the 
earth’s circumference fthe <mly vaturul 
standard of measures of distance) by these 
simple pro{x)rtiou3 

1 degree = 60 ' geographical miles «** 600 
st-Oidiaws 75 Homan miles. 

1 minute = 1 geographical mile ss 10 
stadia 2=6000 Greek it. 

1 second««100 Greek A. 
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Table VII.— Fobeion Measures of Length and Distance. 







Miles. 

Feet. 

- 

Indies. 

j Roman Koot qPcs) ~ • 

96 of Greek loot. 

« • 

• • 

11*6496 

> 5 'l 

Gre^^k Foot (trow) 

. 

« « 

I 


5 

4 l! 

.11 

Roman Paite (jnu^SMs). 

• « 

4 

10*248 

64 

6 

Ji 

Greek Kathom (opyvia) . . 

• • 

6 

1 

o*8l 

625 

600 

115 

too 

Furloiig (araStov) 


1 606 

1 


5000 

4800 

1000 

800 

8 4 {uin%ii Mile . . 

•9191 

=4854 

t ] 

• « 

18,750 

18,000 

\ 

J 7 SO 

JOOO 

JO 1 3i 1 i’^rfiian {‘.'irosang . 

j 1 

jJ nearly. 

1 

! 

► ♦ 


For eatiinating Area, and especially Land, there is no evidence 
that the .lews used any special system of S<jmtre Measures, but they 
wore content to express the iength and breadth of the surface to be 
meiisured, by the c«6»< (Num. xxxv. 4, 5 ; Ez. xl. 27) or by the reed 
(Ez. xlii. 20, xliii. 17, xlv. 2, xlviii. 20, Rev. xxi. 16). For a discussion 
of the tlifficulties arising from this mode of measurement, see Diet, of 
Bible, vol. iii. p. 1739, b. 

D. MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 

1. The measures of capacity for Liquids were:—(a) The loq (Lev. 
xiv. 10, &c.), the name originally signifying a “ basin.*' (6) The hin, 
a name of Egyptian origin, frequently noticed in the Bible (Ex. xxix. 
40, XXX. 24; Num, xv. 4. 7, 9 ; Ez. iv. 11, &c.). (c) The luith, the 

name meaning ** measured/’ the largest of the liquid measui*es (IK. vii. 
26, 38; 2 Chr, ii. 10; Ezr. vii. 22; Is. v. 10). With regard to the 
relative values of these measures we learn nothing from the Bible, but 
we gather from Josephus (Aai. iii. 8. §3) that the batk contained 6 hins 
(for the bath equalled 72 Greek xestae or 12 cheSs, and the bin 2 
and from the Ribbinists that the kin contained 12 logs (Carpzov, Appar, 
p. 685). The relative values therefore stand thus;— 


Log. 



12 

Hin. 


72 

6 

1 Bath. 


2. The Dry measure contained the following denominations;— fa) 
The Gab, mentioned only in 2 K. vi. 25, the name meamng htcrally 
hollow or concave, (6) The omer, mentioned only in Ex. xvi. 16-36. 
The same measure is elsewhere termed issdrdn, as being the tenth pai't of 
an ephah (comp. Ex. xvi. 36), whence in the A. V. “tenth deal” (Lev. 
xiv. 10, xxiii. 13; Num. xv, 4, &c.). The word omer implies a heap, 
and secondarily a sheaf, (t?) The sidh, or ** measure,” this being the 
etymologicjil meaning of the term, and appropriately apj^ied to it, 
imuimuch as it was the ordinaiy measure for household purposes (Gen. 
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xviii. 6; 1 Sam. xxv. 18; 2 K. vii, J, 10). The Greek equivalent 
occnra in Matt. xiii. .io; Luke xiii. 21. The seah wa.s otherwise teruietl 
v/id/foA, as being the third ^rt of an ephah (Is. xl. 12; 1*8. Ixxx. b). 
(dj The ephit/i, a word of E*ptiau origin, and of fre(iueut recurrence in 
the Bible (Ex. xvi. 30; Lev. v. 11, vi. 20; Nuin. v. 1.5, xxviii. 5; 
Judg. vi. 19; Hath ii. 17; I Sam. i. 2-1-, xvii. 17; E/. xlv. 11, 13, 14, 
xlvi. 5, 7, 11, 14). (e) The kdhec, or half-homer,” literally meiujing 

what is poured out: it occurs only in Hos. iii. 2. (/) The homer, 
meaning heap (Lev. xxvii. 10; Num. xi. 32; la. v. 10; Ez. xlv. 13). 
It is elsewhere termed cor, from the circular ve.ssel in which it was 
measured (1 K. iv. 22, v. ll; 2 Ohr. ii. 10, xxvii. 5; E/.r. vii. 22; Kz. 
xlv. 14 ). The Greek equivalent occui’S in Luke xvi. 7. 

The 1 ‘clative proportioua of the dry mea.surcs arc to a certain extent 
e.xpressed in the names mur6u, meaning a tenth, and sfui/ldi, a third. 
In addition we have the Biblical statement that the outer is the tenth 
part of the ep/njJi (Ex. xvi. 30), and that tlie epfuth was the tenth part of 
a homer and corresponded to the bath in licpiid measure (Ez. xlv. 11 
The llaljbinists suplement thi.5 by^ stating that the ephah contained 
three mi'ie, and the sath six cabs (Garpzov, p. 083). We arc thus 
enabled to draw out the following scale of relative values : — 


Cub, 


*.5 

“! 

j Ollier. 

6 

! jff i soaU. 

13 

10 > J ! Epliah, 

l8o 

I lOO ! ?o 1 lO 

1 J 

( 

Homer. 


The above scale is constructed, it will be observed, on a combination 
of decimal and daod^'eAimxt ratios, the former prevailing in respect to the 
omer. ephah, and homer, the latter in respect to the cab, iCreA, and ephah. 
In the litpiid nioiisure the duodecitned ratio alone appears, and hence 
there is a fair pre-sumption that this was the original, as it was un- 
dlHlbtedly the most general, principle on which the scales of anti(piity 
were framed (Boeckh', p. .38). Whether the decimal divi.sion was intro¬ 
duced from some other system, or whether it was the result of local 

usage, there is no evidence to show, 

Th(^iw/uit? values of the liquid and dry mea-suros form the subject 
of a single inquiry, inasmuch as the two .'<c«alo.8 Ixave a measure ot equal 
values, viz, the hath and the ephah (Ez, xlv. 11): if either of these can 
be fixed, the conversion of the other denomination.^ into their re.spective 
values readily follows. Unfortunately the data for determining the 
value of the bath or ephah are both scanty and conflicting. Attempts 
have been made to de<luce the value of the bath from a comparison of 
the diinon8ion.s and the contents of the molten p a as given in 1 K. vii, 
2‘3-26. If these particulars had been given with greater accuracy and 
fulness, they would have furnished a sound basis for a calculation: 
but. as the matter now stands, uncertainty attends every statement. 
The diameter is given as lo cubits, and the circuaifereneo as 30 cubits, 
the diameter being stated to be from one brira to tho other.” Assun^ 
jing that the Vessm was circulai’, the pvqiortious of the diameter and 
circuiuforeuce are not sufficiently exact for mathoniatical purposes; nor 
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are we able to decide whether the diameter was measured from the 
internal or the external edge of the vessel. The shape of the vessel 
has been variously conceived to be circiils^ and polygunal, cylindrical 
and hemispherical, with perpendicular an* with bulging si(les. The 
contents are given as 2000 baths in I K. vii. and 3oO(> baths in 2 
Clir. iv. 5, tlie latter being probably a corrupt text. Lastly, the length 
of the cubit is undcfine<i, an<l hence every estimate is attended with 
suspicion. The conclusions drawQ have been widely different, as might 
bo expected. If it bo fissumed that the form of the vessel was cylin¬ 
drical (.os the description pritnA facie seems to imply), that its clear 
diameter was 10 cubits of the value of lO'Ohl English inches each, and 
that its full contents were 2000 baths, then the value of tlie bath would 
be 4‘S9!>5 gallons; for the contents of the vessel would etpjal 
cubic inches, or 0,793 gallons. If, however, the atoteuient of Josephus 
viii. §5), as to tlie bomispherical form of the vessel, be 
iulopted, then the estimate would bo I'oduccd. Saigey, as quoted by 
Boockh ■ p» 261), on this hypothesis calculates the value of the bath at 
18*086 French litres, or 3*9807 Enj^lsh gallons. All the other ^ompu- 
tiitions agree in one point, viz., that the hath foil far below the value set 
on it by Josephus, and by modern writers in Hebrew archaeology gene¬ 
rally, according to whom the bath measured between 8 and 9 English 
gallons. 

Josej»hus identifies the bath with the met/elh, the chief Attic liquid 
measure (=8 galls. 5*12 pints). The cor (or homer') is mjwle by him 
equal to 10 Attic meditnni {the mediinwi,s being nearly a bushel and a 
half), and by Jerome to 30 Homan oiotlii (the modim being nearly a quarter 
of a bushel). But the statements of the.se writer's, aud of Epiphaniua 
{de Mensnris) are full of .such glaring errors an<i inconsi«teneie.s, ixs 
to raise the question wlretberthe identifination of the b.ith with the 
nietreth did not arise out of the circumstance that the two mea-surea 
held the same relative position in the scale.s, each being .-^ubdiviiled into 
72 pat'ts; and again, whether the assignment of 30 modii to the cor did 
not arise out of there being 10 seaha in it. Assuming, however, that 
Josephus was right in identifying the bath with the metreth, its value 
would be, according to Boeckhs estimate of the latter*, 1993'9r> Paris 
cubio inches, or 8*7u53 English gallons; but according to the estimate 
of Bortheau {Gesch. p. 73) 1985*77 Paris cubic inches, or 8*6696 Engiif.h 
gallons. 

The Rabbinista furnish data of a different kind for calculating the 
value of the Hebrew measures. They estimated the loff to be equal to 
six heu egg.s, the cubic contents of which w’ero ascertained by <|L«wur- 
ing the amount of water they displaced (Maimonides, in Cd. Ju,'§10). 
Oir this basis Thonius estimated the loi/ nt 14*088 Pari.s cubic inches, 


(Maimonides, m §6, ed. Guisius). Thenius finds that 6588 

bfu'leycorns fill about Hie same space as <5 hen egga (8Y. w. Kr. p. 112). 
Aud again, a Icxj is said to till a vessel 4 digits long, 4 broifd, and 2/^ 
liigh (Maimonides, in Preef. Menaokot^t'). This vessel would contain 
216 cubic inches, or *07754 gidlon. The conclusion arrived at from 


In the t*iblc the weight of the log Is given as 104 drachma; hut in this war- tho 
contents of tho log are supposed to be wine. The relative weights of vsater and wine 
were a« '^7: 2G. 
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ZARED 


INDKX, 


ZOHAir 


(ili) 


Zami, valley and brook of, 

i6i._ 

Zebiuliah, 4^*^. 

Zcbah, sheikh of Mldian, 293. 
Slain by (iideon, 194. 

Zt'boiim, 50, lJest.niction of, 
60. 

Z'dradah, motber of Jehoi- 
akim, 502. 

Zebnl, governor of Shechem, 
297. 

Zebulun receives hia father's 
blessing, 91. 

Z'sharlali. a. prophet at the 
time of U’Aziah, 472. 

—-, son of Jehoiada, 464. 

-the prophet, son of 

Jildo, 539. Prophecies 


Ti!K END. 



AM> CHAKINO ckoss. 


of, 5co, 54J. IWlfk of, 
$84. 

Zedekiab, king of Judah, 
S08-513. 

-, son of CliOTuianah, 44^ 

-, son of Miiaseiali, 50 <|. 

Ze('l), the chieftain, 29J. 

Zeniaraim, rout at, 431. 

Zephaniah, the prophet, ^r^t, 
500. Prophecies of, 498. 
Book of, 58}. 

-, the pri(>st. 5tj, ?i?. 

Zephath, taken by J ivlah and 
Simeon, 269. 

" Zorah, the Cushite,’* 417. 

Zerwl (see Zared). 

Zernbl»ubel, prince of Judah, 
5??. 517 . 5:9- 


Zenibhabel, banfde. of, 553, 
554- 

Zeruiah, David's sister, 344. 
Ziba, 3 ^^‘ 

-, servant of Mephi- 

Imhcth, 186, 389, ?c)o. 
Zibiah, mother of Joush, 461. 

' Zichrl, 474. ^ 

Zilpah, 76. ChildroTl^^Sv 
Zimri, kills Elah andvS8io- 
ceeds him, 433. 

Zin, vvildernCwHS t)f, 154. 

I Zion, 365. 

I - , Mount, 400. 

Zipporah, wife of Moses, 1 jo, 

I Zoar (s(:e Bela). 

Zobah, kingdom of, 371. 
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AAUOV 


ALTAR 


Aarox, 104. Appointed one 
of the leaders of Israel, 109. 
flpprofised by Pharaoh, no. 
Sees God, 134. With Ills 
sons anointed to tho priest- 
IkhhI, IJ7. Ilia opposition 
to Moses, 147. His disobe¬ 
dience, 197. ilis death, ij8. 
His tomb, 11^9. As high- 
priest, it) 2 , 194, 

Al>arlm, mountains of, i6x. 
Abdoii, the Twelfth Judge, 
joi, J02. 

.\bodnego, 520. 

.\l)el, bis name, 14. His sacri¬ 
fice and death, 1$. 
.'Vbel-beth-maticab, Its posi¬ 
tion, 191. 

Al)el-Shittlm, Its position, 
164. 

Abi (or AbiJah), mother of 
Hezekiah, 476. 

Ahiah, son of Samuel, 316. 

-, the high-prie..st, 327. 

Abiatbar, s<m of Ahimelccb, 
in David's camp, J4i. 
iligh-priest, 367 . 168, 374. 
376 . Supports Adonijah, 
394, Hanlshed, and de¬ 
posed from the priesthood, 
396, 404. 

Abib, 215. 

Abigail, David’s sister, 344. 
—-, wife of Nttbal, 346.347. 

Married to David, 347. 
Abibail, wife of Rehoboam, 
410. 

Ablhn, sees God, 134. Death 
of, 142. 

Abljali, son of Keboboam, 
430. His reign, 431. 

-, son of Jeroboam, his 

early deaUi, 433,434. 
Abinielech, king of Gerar, 
60,6t. 

•-, son of preceding, 69,7a 

—Boll of Gideon. 294. 
SucceiylB in establishing a 
kingdom at Slicrhem, 295. 
His death, 297. Commonly 
reckoned as the Sixth 
Judge, 297. 

O. T. HIST. 


Ablsia<la 1 », a Loitc, 315. 

-, son of .Tesse, 333, 336. 

-, son of Saul, 333. 

Abiraiu, rebellion of, 152. 

-, 8011 of i^i. 253. 

Abishag the Shunammlte, 
39?- 

Abishai, nephew of David, 
3 3 5. 344.347.362, 363. His 
victory over the Edomites, 
371, 374. 379 , 387, 390,391. 

AbitaU.wife of David, 363. 

Abner, uncle of Saul, 329, 
347. Proclaims Ish-bosboih 
as king, 361. Endeavours 
to coiKpier Judah, 361,362. 
His death, 363, 373. 

Abraham, 43, 48. His call, 
48. God’s second promise 
to lilm, 48. Third promise, 
50. He re.scucs liOt, ,51. 
God's fourth promise to 
him, 52, 5 3. Change of his 
name, 53. Renewal of the 
covenant, 34, 55. His title 
of “ the Irienil of God,” 38. 
Appearance of the ” Uiree 
men*' to him, 59. Dwells 
at Becr-shebo, 60. Birth of 
his son Isatic, 6i. Com¬ 
manded to sacritice Isaac, 
62. His return. IVom Beer- 
sheba, 63. Pnrcliasefl the 
cave of Machpelah, 63,64. 
Ills death, 65. 

Abram (tee Abraham). 

Absalom, son of David, 365, 
382, 383. His plot against 
his fatlier, 384-389. 

Accad, foundation of, 41. 

Accho, or 'Akka, plain of, 

280 . 

Achaziab (see Ahazinh). 

Acblsh, king of Gath, 348, 

349. 352. 

Aciion, unfaithfulness of, 253, 
254 - 

Achor (see Achon, 254). 

Aebsah, daughter of Caleb, 
260. 

A>lani, his creation, 6. Placed 
in Paradise, 7. Illstempu- 
tion and fall, 10, it. His 
punishment, ii. His do- 
sicendants, x6. 


Adar, 224. 

Adlno (see Jasholieam). 

Admab, 50. 

Adonai, 9. 

Adoni-bcz<!k, 268. 

Adoni-zcdec, kiiJg or Jem- 
salcm, makes a lea^e 
against tjibeon, 255. HU 
di'tuli, 257. 

Adonijah. son of David, 363, 
382. His conspii-ami, 394, 
395. Ills death, 396. 

Adoram, 374. 

Adrammelech, son of Sen- 
tiauherib, 492. 

Adullam, cave of, 24T. 

Agag taken prisoner by'Saui, 
3 JO. .Slain, 332. 

Agur, son of.Iakeb, 423. 

Abab, king of Irael, reign of 
4 J 9 - 447 - , „ 

-, son of Kolaiah, 509. 

AbaHHcnis, 540, 541. 

Ahaz, king of Judah, 474. 

Abaziah, king of Judah, his 
reign, 436. His death, 459. 

-, king of Israel sou of 

Abab, his league with Je- 
hosbnpbat, 449. IBs reign, 
449,450. tyi. 

Ahijah the Shlloiiite, 420, 

434 

Ahikaiu, counsellor of Jo- 
siah, 304. 

Abimaaz, 368, 384^ 

Ahiineiech the nigh-priest, 
342. 34 f* 

Ahinoam, wife of Saul, 329. 

-, wife of David, 347. 

Ahlo, son of Abiiiadab, 366. 

Ahitopbel of Gilo, 374, 384- 
387. 

Ahraah, destruction of, 60. 

Ahollab, 137. 184. 

Al. attacked bj^yhe Israelites, 
253. Taken, 254. 

Ain Awdrah, 127. 

Ain-esli Sheh&beh, 135. 

Ain-jaldd, fountain of, 242. 

Akabah, Gulf of, 133, 16& 

’Akka, plain of (sec Acciui). 

“ Akra,” tho Moriah). 

Altar of BurnclofFering in Hie 
taliemacle, 187. Jii Solo¬ 
mon's temple, 410. 

9 . H 
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filO 


Altiir ol lijcensp in t]n' tabor- 
nat’lf, 187. Ja Solomon's 
teinpU*, 409. 

Aluah. 128. 

Atualok, 129. 

Amak'kiU's, their origin, iiq. 
Dotted to ultiniulc ex> 
tinotion, tjo. IVfeat the 
Israelites, 150. Saul com¬ 
manded to destroy the, _j to. 

Amariah the high-priest, 448, 

Aniasa, captain of the tiosi, , 
J87, 589, ^90. His deatli, i 
J 9 r. 

Amasai, David's nephew, 
.? 44 * 

Anutsis, king of l?gypt, 525. 

Atuaziah, son of Joasb, h).<» 
reign, 466, 467. 

-the hlgb-priest, 471. 

A niestris, wife of Xerxesj, 
'?4'i. 541;. 

Amnjon, origin of race of, 60. 

Ammonites, their name and 
history, ^), 67, Defeated 
by Jephthab, 299. De¬ 
feated by Saul, } 2 y. Con¬ 
quered by David, J82. 

Amnon, liiOTi of David, j 6 s, 

jSi, J8J. 

Amon, king of Judah, 495. 

Aniorites, the, 56. Defeat the 
Israeli U s. 150. I lefeaU d by 
the Israelites, 16;. 

Amos the propjiet, 471. 

-, Book of, f 81. 

Amosir, 101. 

Amram, 104. House of, 

chosen to perform func¬ 
tions of priestho'Kl, 192. 

Anakim, the giants, 258. 

Aner, Amorlte prince, 148. 

Angels at Sinai, 1;?. 

Anna of the tribe of As^ir, 92. 

Aphek, battle at, 446. 

Apries, king of Kgjpt, 517, 

Ar (see Moab). 

Aral>ab, the, 154. 

Arad, king, 158. 

Aram, children of, 59. 
Aramte^jlpi^anguage, 555. 

Ararat aa the resting-place 
of the Ark, j j. 

Araunab, the tUreshlog-floor 
of, J9i. 

Argob. i6j. 

Ark, Noah commanded to 
premre the, 26. Meaning 
of wo word, ji. Constnio 
tloD and dimeuftlons of the. 
JI, 12. (' 

— of the Covenant, 1J7, 
144, 190. Captured by 
the Philistines, }i|, 114. 
Brought to Jerusalem by 
David, ?66. 567. Deposited 
in the 'Temple, 412. 

Armagftddua, totlle of, 500, - 

Armenia, as centre of the 
race of Noah, 35. 

At^baxad, 19. | 


Artaxt'rxea I., 441, 543. 

Asa, king of Judah, reign of, 
416-438. 

Asiihel, nephew of !>avi«l, 

344. Slain by Abner, 362. 

Asapli, 368. Family of, 375, 
376. 

Asartha (see Pentecost). 

Asenatb. wife of Joseph, 8?. 

Ashdod, 244, 24?. 

Ash<T receives bis fatbor's 
blessing, 92. 

Ashcrali (see Baal). 

Ashpenux the eunuch, 505. 

Ashtcrotb-Kamaim, 163. 

Asbtort'tb (.sec Baal). 

Askelon, 245. 

A snapper, 483. 

Ass, Balaam’s, 165. 

Assbnr, 39. ‘ 

As.«yrla, early imporiance of, 
41. Its I^TSt connexion 
with Israel. 470, 471. 

Astarte (see. Ha:il). 

AstyagiHt, 525 (see Darius), 

Atbuliab, wlfo t)f Jehoram, 
455. llcr usurpation and 
death. 460. 

Atonement, the Day of, 222. 

Ayun Mousa, 127. 

Axariah, 503, 520. 

-Ibo iiigb-prii'st, 473. 

- the prophet exhorts 

Asa, 437. 

Azmaveth, son of Adiel, 374. 

Azaxei, lot for, 222, 223. 


B 

Baal, service of, established 
in Israel by Aliab and 
Je7.ebel, 439. Overthrown 
by lOlijab, 442, 443 i by Je- 
hoiada, 4610. 

—- and Ashtoreth, 287. 

Baal-peraxiui, scone of Da¬ 
vid’s slaughter of the 
Philistines, 366. 

Baalbcrltli, 295. 

Baallms, slain by Jebu, 459. 

Boalzeplioii, 138. J 39. 

Boasba, his conspiracy, 434. 
His reign, 434, 4 ) 5 - Mas¬ 
sacre of bis family, 435. 

Bubcl, city of; 40, 41. Tower 
of, 40. 41, 42. 

Babj'lon (ree Babel). Taken 
by Cyrus, 527, 528. Fall of, 
Sti- 

Babylonia, early importance 
of, 41. 

Balaam Hie prophet, 164-168. 

Balak, son of Zipp«>r, 164-168. 

Barak, the Fourth Judge wiUi 
DeboraJi, 279,280. 

Baruch, son of Neriah, 505, 
506, 517. 

Barxilial, the Gileadite, 387, 
390 . 395 . 

Bashan, i62i 163. 

Bath, the, 605. 6c8, 


Bathsli^, 379, 38a 

Ikxlan^ce Abdon). 

Bwr, station of, i 62 . 

BocT-bheba, Abraham at, Oo. 
1 saiU', at, 70. 

I-, well of, 61. 

Beka, the, 595. 

Bet and the l)rngon, Book o'. 
579 - 

Bela, one of the five cities ot 
the plain, 50, 60. 

Belib, king of Babylon, 489. 

B(?bhazzar, fea.st ot; 527. 

-, death of, 528. 

Benuiah, the son of Jehohuia 
Ills command in David's* 
array, 373. Memlier of 
council, 374. Kills Adoni- 
jjih and Joab, 396. 

Bcnliadad J., the Syrian king 
of Damascus, invades the 
north of Israel, 435, Con¬ 
tinues the war, 436. 

Bcnhadad II., his w'ars with 
Ahab, 443,447. His deatli, 
437. Kali of the empire, 
498. 

Benbadad III., defeated by 
.lelioush, 466. 

Bcnjiimin, birth of, 75. Re¬ 
ceives his father’s blessing, 
91 - 

Beiijnmltos, extermination of 
the, 271-274. 

Ben-onl (.«<?« Benjamin). 

Heraclial), valley of, 449. 

Ueth-lioron, orGibeoii, batth- 
of, 255. 

Betli-jeshimoth, 164. • 

Bi-tbel, Jacob at, 72. Taken 
by Joshua, 254 ; by the 
men of Fpbraitn, 269. 

Bi-thesda, Pool of, 400. 

Bi-thuel, son of Nahor. 64. 

Jk'/aleel, artificer of tho Ta- 
luirnacU*, 137, 184. 

Bezer, 263. 

Bihlo. origin of the name. 557, 

Bidkar, charioteer of Jehu, 
458. 

Blldad, friend of Job, 99. 

Billuih, 76. Cliildrcn of, 85. 

Birs-Nimrfid, 42. 

Boba 275,276. 

Buebim, 270. 

Books, the bistorical« 562- 

57 a- 

Bozrah, 76. 

Bread, unleavened, 217. 

Buint-oiferings, 2o2. 

Bush, burning of the, 10". 


C 

Cab, tho, 6c6,608. 

Cain, birth of. 14. Murders 
Aliel, IS. HI# condemna¬ 
tion, 16. Builds the first 
city, 17. His doscondants, 

16.17. 

I Cainan, son of Seth, 27 * 
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INDEX. 
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on 


Cdinite raeft, 22, 24. 

Ciilali, limridation wf, 41. 
aUrb, 148,149. 15% 200,269. 
(i\l»*rKliir, .fe«ish, 225. 

( 5 alf, molii'n, 154. 

Oalot'h, louudatiori of, 41. 
(iiiabysjis, king of IVi-sia, 

(Janaan, 4T, 2?5. Jacob’s 
possi'ssioa in, 75. 
(,iHia;ini‘es, 49. 'Iheiv origin, 
56. iHJt-at tho Israelites, 
150. 

(.lanillf‘Slick, golden, 189 . 
(iition. Scriptures collected 
‘ into a, 5}6. 

Oaphtborim, the, ii7. 
Captivity of the Ten Tribes, 
480. 

—~ of Judah. First jCap- 
tivlty, 504, 505. Second 
t’aptlvity, 507. Thlnl Cap¬ 
tivity, 515. Captivity of 
Hiibylon, 520, sttq. Return 
of the Jews from, 535. 
Carmel, Mount, 237.244. 
Casluhim, the, J17. 

Ceu.sus taken by Aaron, 140- 
142. 

Cliagigah, the, 218, 219. 
Cliuldee language, 555, 
Cbaldavm astrologers, 527. 
(Jhaldieaa empire (see Ba¬ 
bylon), 
illiaos, 4, 

Cluinran (fi«e Haran). 
Clivdorlaoiner, king of Elam, 
5 *. 

Ciierothitofi, the, 317. 

'* Chcrethites and Peletbitcs,” 
i 7 i- 

Cherubim in the Tabernacle, 
T85. 

CTniliab, son of David, 365. 
Chilion, son of Naomi, 275. 
tliiiinham, son of Harzillai, 
J 90 - 

Chiniieroth, sea of, 257. 
t 'hisleu, 224. 

Clirist as the angel Jehovah, 
* 33 . 

Chruuiclca, Books of, 56^. 
Chronological tables of Old 
Testamcnthlstory, 588-593. 
Chronology, Scripture, 2o, 21. 
Church, 2. 

ChuHhan-rishathaim, 2'l6. 
Circumcision first cbjoinod, 
55 , 206. 

Cities of refuge, 263. 

Clean and unclean animals, 

207. 

Commandments, Ten, 132, 
*79. 

Comnionweallh, .fewlab, poli¬ 
tical constitution of, 227. 
C/onfusion of speech, 40. 
Congregation, princes of the, 
229. 

Coniah (see Jehoiachin). 
Covenant of works, 134, 

—“ with Noah and his race. 


26, 29. New, with Abra¬ 
ham, 53. Renewed to the 
descendants of Abrahtuu, 
63. 

Cosmos, 3. 

Crasus, 525. 526. 

Creation, the, 2-7. 

Cubit, the, 602. 

Cush, 39. 

Cyaxares, king of Media. ^^ 6 . 
Cyrus the Great, 524. 'I'akes 
Baby!<oi, 528. Decrees tho 
rebuilding of the Temple, 

555 . 


Damascus, 56. Made tribu- 
taTy to David, 371. 

Dan, city of, 271. 

l>an receives his father’s 
blessing, f)i^. 

Daniel, 505. ‘^Ilis relations 
with Nebuchadnezzar, 520- 
523. Rt'proiiclies He Ishaz- 
zar, 527. Last days of, 

529, 530. Visions, dreams, 
and prophecies of, 530. 

-, Book of, 579. 

Danites (see Micah). 

Darius, king of Persia, 5 39. 

-, the Median, 528, 529. 

530. 

Datban, rebellion of, 152. 

llavid, rliief of S.iul’a Iwdy- 
gnard, 329. Anointed by 
Saimiel, 333. True au- 
tliorities for his life, 33?. 
Ilescriptlon of, 334, 335. 
Introduced to the court <>! 
Saul, 335. Plays Ix-fore 
Saul, 316. Slays Qollatli, 
138, 339. Made armour- 
bearer to Saul, 339. His 
friendship with Jonathan, 
339. Saul’s jealousy of 
him, 340. Marries a 
daughter of Saul, 340, 341. 
Escafios from Saul, 34*. 
342. Flies to Nob, 342. 
IVccives Ahimeltch, 343. 
Takes refuge in the cave 
of Adullaui, 343. Leaves 
bis concealment, and is* 
bunted by Saul, 344- l>e- 
feats the PhilistIueB, 345. 
Pursued by Saul, 345, 346. 
Reconciliation, 346. His 
conduct tuwanls Nabal, 
346, 347. Again pursued 
by Saul, and reconciled to 
him, 347, Seeks shelter 
amongst the Philistines, 
348. His victory over the 
Amalekites, 352, 353. His 
lamentation over Saul and 
Jonathan, 35a, 355. I'akes 
JoruAilem, 364, 3 o 5 - Civil 
Administration of, 374. 
Religious institutions of, 
374* 377 - Family of, 372 - 
Military organization of, 

•J 


373. BtHly-guard of. 373- 
Heroes or inigluy in<*n of, 
373. His sin with Bath- 
shf-ba, Pedigree 

of, 358. iteigri of, 361-393. 

Toml> of, 393. OlittractiM’ 
t'f. 397- 398. Pestili'Uoe in 
his reign, 392. 393. ’^lutlds 
an altar to .leliuvah, 393. 
Makes prtparatiou t<ir 
building the Temple, 39;, 
394 - 

David, city of, 365. 

-, I’snlms of, 355,356, 368, 

369, 397 " 

Day, use of the word, 4, 5. 

-, First, 4. Second, 5. 

I'hird, 5. Fourth, 5. Fifth, 
5, 6. Sixth, 6. Si'vi'nth, 6. 
Day of Atonement, 222. 

Deatl Sea, tlie, 246. 

I>ebir, city of, distroycd, 257 
Deborah, Kachel’s>nurse, 7 5. 

-. the proplietess, 278. 

Reckoned with Barak as 
the J'’ourth Jtidge, 279. 

-and Barak, song ol, 280, 

281. 

Dedication of the first-born, 
206. 

-— , the feast of, 224. 
Degree.s, songs of, 22*. 
l^eiiluh, 309. 

IVluge, 26, 28. 

lleuterottomy. Book of, 169, 
562. 

Ikivil, the, 11. 

I>iglt, the, 6 o2 . 

Dinah, 75. 

“ Dispersion,” the, 537. 

Doeg, 329, 343, 344. Slays 
the priests, 345. 

Dophkal), 128. 

I )or. 244. 

Drink-offering, the, 203. 


E 

hearth, formation of the, 4,5. 
Kbal, Mount. 170. 
Ebed-melech, eunuch, 

511. 

Ebenezer, ji6. 

Kber, 42. 

Ecclesiastes, Book of, 421, 

424. 

kill, altar of, 264. 
l'M> n, 7. 

Kdessa, formerly Dr, 47 
Edom, 76, 77. Revolt of. 

3 56. Enmiw of, mtalnsl 
udah, 514.* Punishment 
‘ of, 5*5. 

Kilomites, the, 158. ITieir 
defeat by Joab, 37*. 
lidrei, 163. 

EgUb, wife of David, 365. 
Eglon, city of, destroyed, 257. 
King of, entcfs intoa league 
against Gibeon, 255 . H>s 
deatli, 257. 
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ESglou, king of Moal>, 177. 

Egypt, Abraham driven into, 
49. OJiumencettient of so¬ 
journ of Hebrews in, 80. 
Seven years’ famine in, 8j, 
« 4 * Names and early his¬ 
tory of, 100. 

Egyptf^s pursue the Israel- 
Their destruction 
jni the Red Sea, 126,127. 1 

Ehud, the Second Judge, 277, i 
278. I 

El-Abb;iseyeh, 124. 

El-Arish, 244. 

FAih, succeeds his father 
B;vasha as king of Israel. 
415. 

EUra, 51. 

Elatb, 160,417. 

Kl-Butuiuf, plain of, 242. 

Kldad, 146. 

Elders, appointment of the 
Sevonty„i 46 , 2 Jo. I 

Eleazar, succewis Aaron as 1 
high-priest, 158, 159. His ( 
death, 266. ; 

—, Br>n of Abinailab, con- 1 
secrated as keeper of the i 
Ark, ?I5. 

-, son of Dodo, the Abo- 

hite, 374. House of, 376. 

hll, the Thirteenth Judge, | 


Klislieb.1, wife of Aaron, 159, 

Elkanali, father of SamueL, 
3 II. 312. 

El-Mukrah, 155. 

Klohim, 8, 9. 

Eton, the Eleventh Judge, 
?oi. 

Eloth, recovered and rebuilt 
by UkkIoIi, 4*j2. 

El-Shaddai, 8,54. 

Klultpus, king of Tyre, 486. 

Klyma?ans, the, 39. 

Kndor, witch of, 349 - 352 . 

Ktigedi, taive of, 241. 

Enoch, son of Cain, 17. City 
named after him, 17. 

- , son of Jared, his trans¬ 
lation, 19. 

-, Book of, 22. 

Enoa, son of Seth, 17, 

En-Niikb, 154. 

Epbah, the 606. 

• — or Batb,^?b8. 

Epliod, the, 19?, 194. 

Ephraim, birth of, 83. 89. 
Children of, 86. 

Ephron the IlilUte, 63. 

Erecb, fotindation of, 41. 

E-au, birth of, 64. Sells hi.s 
birthright, 68, 69. Marries, 
70. His reconciliation with 
Jacob, 74. 

Estir-haddon, king of Assyria, 


306, 3 II. WlckednoHa of 483,484,492.494. 

his SODS, 3T2. Rebuked by Esilraelon (see Ju'/ieel1, plain 
3 od through Samuel, 312, of, 288. 

31?. His de.ath, 314. ^ro- Kshcol, A»n<,rite prince, 148. 

nology of. 303, 305, 317. Es-Siifah, 154. 

Eliab, sun of Jease, 132, 336. Jistber,' 540, 541. Book of, 
KUaklm (see Jehoiakim). 540, 571. 

-, {ton of Hilkiah, 478. i Pithum, 124. 

Eliashib the high-priest, 543. Ethltaal, king of the Zido- 
548. nians, 4 39. 

Eliezer, steward of the bouse Et-Tlb, desert of, 145. 
of Abraham, 48,52. Euphrates, 47. 

-, io6. Eve, croatiou of, 7. Tempted 

Elihil, brother of David, 374. by Satan, ii. Tlie cut so 

El^i the’I'lshbite. 440. His upon her, 11. 'I’he pro- 

miadon, 440, 441. Cbal- mise to her, ii. 
lenges Ahab to a trial be- KvU-merodjich, king of B.a- 
tween Jehovah and Baal, by Ion, 508, 523. 

441,44^ Fli*.« for his life, i Exodus, Book <if, 103, 560. 
44J. «l? 3 ell.., in the wilder- i Exodus, the, 119. 
ness, 443. Tiikt.» Elisha os Ezek, well of. 6(). 
his servant,444. Denounces ' Kackiel, 507. Book of, ;io, 
Abab's sin, 445. Sent to 5*78. 1 ‘rophecies of, jir, 
denounce t he death of Aba- 517. 
xiah, 449, 450. Atwent of Kzlon-gabor, or giber, 160, 
450.451- 4 * 7 - 

Wlm, 127. Ezra, 54 ** 545 . 545 * 547 . 55 o- 

Klimelecb, 274. 552- 

Kllphaz, friend of Job, 99. ——, Book of, 570. 

Elisha, IvconV^ts Elijah’s ser¬ 
vant, 044. Suoceods Elijah, 

45 *. I'orfonns a miracle I F 

at Jericho, 451, 452- Pro- 

S ’lesies the victory over Pall, the, 10-12. 

oab, 45 3. Relations be* Famines in Egypt, 87. 
tween Jehoram and, 45j. Fathom, Greek, 605. 

His deeds, 4^*4. Designates B’catlvals, the throe great 
Hazael as futunt king of historical. 214. After the 

Syria, 456, 457, 465. IDs Captivity, 224. 

deatti, 4 w. Firmament, 5, 


Flood, the, 26, 28. Tradl* 
ditioni of the, 32, 33. 

Foot, Roman, 6 o>. 

Furlong, 605. 


Gaal, leader of the insurgents 
against Abimclcch, 297. 
Gabriel the angel, his uii.s- 
blon to lAuiiel, 5 31. 

Gad rcceivi^ his father’s 
blessing, 92. 

-, tribe of, 168. 

- - the prophet., 333 . 344 .»' 

Sent to David, 392, 393. 
Gaioi'd, 7 3. 

Galilee, 2 {7, 239. 342. 

G:itU, taken by David, 370. 
Gaza, 244, 245. 

Gedaltah, son of Ahikam, 

’ 514. 5 * 6 . 

Gehazi'a covetonsiiess, 454. 
Genesis, Book of, 559. 

Gerah, the, 595 . 

(lerizim, Mount, 170. Tompio 
on, 552, 55J. 
fJcrshoin, birtli of, ro6. 

I Gershonites, the, 197, 198. 

I Gesheni, 544. 

: Gozer, 244. Do'-troyed, 257. 

I Ib'lmllt by Solomon, 416. 
Gibbetbon, besieg<5il by Na¬ 
du b. 434. 

! Gibborim, 373. 

Gifs‘ali of Saul, 322, 

Gibeoti, battle of (see Beth- 
boron). 

Gil)eon1U-.s the, 197. ObUIn 
peace by a stratagem, 254, 
255. Massacre of the, 349. 
Gideon, 289. Commanded to 
save Israel from the Ml- 
dianiu-s, 290. Overthrows 
the altar of Baal, 290. Tlw 
sign of the fleece, 291. 
Defeats theMidlanltes, 292, 
293. Ratik of king offered 
to him.294. I{isdeath,295. 
Gilboii, battle of, 353. 

Gilgal, 251, 254. 

GlrgashUea, the, 57. 

“ tJitiite,” J73. 

“ Goel,” 275, 276. 

Golan, 263. 

Goliath, story of, 337, 339 - 

I Goniates, king of Persia, 539 - 
Corner, 38. 

Gomorrah, 50. Spoiling of 
51. Destruction of, 59,60. 
Goshen, land of, 87. 


H 

llabakknk, the prophet, 5 bO* 

-, Book of 58?. 

Iladad, 372. Makes war 
agsdtist Solomon, 420. 
Iladadezer, the son of fiebob 
37 *- 

Hudarezer, 379 . 
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Hatlocsab (see Ksther), 

JIav;ar, 54, 61, 62. 

Hagg.'ii. tlu‘ prophet, 5J9, 

—JJook of, 58J. 

Ifaggith, wife of Ottvld, J65. 
IhigtoKrapher, 556. 
lUllel, till', 215, 216, 217, 
218. 

ItiiUeliyah, 217. 

Mum, 25, io» Race of, J9-41. 
Hnmftn, tho AKugiti', 440. 
Humath-Zoliah couqu-.'rcd by 
Solomon, 416. 

ILiinutai, mother of Jchoahaz 
aiul ZoileWi.ili, 502. 
llaiiani, brother of Nehe- 
iniuh. 1(4^, 

— (h>-‘ seer, n-proven Asii's 

want. < f faith, 438. 

JIantuilnh, ei -mmander • in - 
chief iiiidi’r Uzziah. 47J. 
-, 505. 52©. 

-. the hilse prophet, 508, 

510. 

-, the ruler of the palace, 

545. 

Ifannah, Wife of Elkanah, 
?«, JI2. 

llunun, son of Naha.sh, ^75. 
Marun, 45, q*!, 56. 

Harvest IWte* Pentecost). 
Hasl)«iyii, sprlngg of, 245. 
iia/ael, clesiguated as future 
king of hVria, 456, 457, 
462, 464, 465. 

Haaeroth, 145,147. 

IluKur, city of, burnt, 257. 

J le.ive-sboiilder, 20+. 

1 Idler, the Ki-nile, 280. 
Hebrew, uieauiug of name, 
48- 

language, 555. 

Hebron, city of, destroyed, 
257.26?. 

-, king of, entero Into 

a league against Cilbeon, 

255. Ula death, 257. 
Helkath>baz2urim, j62. 
lleuiun, 198. 

-, the Kolmthite, family 

of. J75.576. 

Ileplixlbal, wife of Hezekiah, 
489. 

Hermon (.sec T.ebation). 
Heahlsin, 162. 

Hezi'kiuh, king of Judah, 
476. His Itlne98,487. Re¬ 
ceives the embassy from 
Merodach, 488. His king¬ 
dom Invadt'd by Stmna- 
cherlK 489*491. Deliver- 
aucii of, 49J, 492. 

Ulel, the BttlhelUe, 2$ j. 
High-prlest, 222. 

Hiikiaii, the high*priest, 496, 
„.497' 

Him, the, 6 of, 608. 

Hinnoni, valley of, 400. 
Hiram, king of Tyre, 365. 
His assistance in the build¬ 
ing of the i'einple, 407, 
4*6. 4*7- 


Hiram, the architect, 407, 
408. 

Hittites, the, 56. 

Hivltes, the, 56,57, 197. 
Hobab, 130, 14?, 144. 

Holiness of the people, 206- 
208. 

Holy Land, Abraham enters 
the, 48. 

-, the, 235. Description 

of, 276*247. 

Holy of Jlollea, the, i8«. j 
Holy Place, 185,18b, 1,87 
Homer, the, 606. 

-, or Cor, 608. I 

Hophni, son of Kli, 312. 
llor. Mount, 158. 

IloiA;b, ' 4 Vlonnt, 107, I 2 i. 
Kock in, water ilowiiig 
from, ill). 

Hormuh (,>ce Zephath). 
n<>.<4ett, the )ii#r|>het, 471, 479. 
His propliecies, 472. 

,-, book of, 580. 

[ Hosheo, khig of Israel, 178- 
. 480. 

« Host, The,” 775. 

Huldah, the prophetess, 497. 
Ilur, husband ol Miriam, 129, 
IJ 4 - 

Hiuhai, tho Archite, J74, 
38.5-387. 

I 

Ibzun, the. 'renth Judge, 301. 
Ichahod, birth of, 314. 

Idiio, the seer, 431. 
lilumn'a (see li/lom). 
Jje-Abarira, 161. 
iutmannel, prophecy of the 
birth of, 474. 

Incenst', 205. 

Ingathering, feast of (sec Ta¬ 
bernacles). 

Jru, the Jalrite. 374 - 
Isaac, why 10 Ixs so nt nod, 
55. His hirth, 6r. 'ilul 
of his faith, 62, 63. His 
marriage, 64. inherit his 
failier's wealth, 65 - Dt ven 
from Ijahal-roihy afatuine, 
69. His death, 75, 76. 
Isaiah, counsellor of Heze¬ 
kiah, 478. Death of, 493. 

-, prophecies ot 474, 475, 

486,487,489,491. 

-, JBofik of, 574-576. 

Ish-hu^eth, son of .Saul, 322. 
Ileigu of, 361. Ills death, 
363. 

Isbinael, birth of, 54. IHs 
share In the promise of 
(iod, 55,61, 62. JUs deaib, 

65. 

-—, son of Nethanlah, insur¬ 
rection of, 516,5*7* 

Ish-tob, 379 - 
Ishul, sou of Saul, 329 
Israel, new name of Jacob, 
74. vSciilcraent of in Egypt, 

85.86. 


Israel, land of, division of 
Canaan amongst, 259-262. 
Their efforts to drive out 
the heathen, 268, 269. 

-, kingdom of, 426. End 

of kingdom of, 480, 481. 
Amalgaioatloa oik with 
Judah, 482. 

Israelites, period of 
sojourn in Egypt. 95, fti, 
102. Tlieir oppression by 
the Egyptians, 106, 107, 
no. Their departure from 
Egypt, 119. Their march 
out of Egypt to Mount 
Sinai, 122. Their march 
from Sinai to the bordeis 
of Canaan, 123. Advance 
from Sinai. 140-15 3. Their 
final ni.irch from Kadesb 
to the Jordan, 156. 

Issachar receives bis father's 
blessing, 91. * 

Ithamar. 159 House of, 
376. 377 - 

If)i ream, son of David, 365. 

Ittni, the Olttiie, 372, 373, 

385 - 

Iva-lush (see Vub lush). 


J 

Jaazer, taken by the Israel¬ 
ites, 163. 

.labal, son of Cain. 17. 

Jabln, king of Hazor, fonus 
a league agairi.st Israel, 
257. His deJeat, 257, 278, 
281, 282. 

Jacob, birib of, 64. Oblaina 
his brother's birthright, 69. 

; o. His dream, 71, 72. 
lis marriage, 72. Ketunis 
to his father, 73. Ills fear 
of E.sau, 73, 74. Their 
recoxicdiaiion, 74. Jflir re- 
ttirn to Bethel, 75. List 
of sous of, 76. Settles in 
Egypt, 85. His blcstsing 
on his sons, 88-93. Hia 
death, 93. 

Jal'l, wife of Heller, 280. 
JiUhaz, battle at, 163- 
Jiiir. the Eighth Judge. 298. 
Jakeh, father of Agur, 423. 
Jatubres, the inagieUui, iii. 
.fnutios, the magldun, in. 
Japbeth, 25 , 30. 

-, race of, 35 - 4 °* 

.fared, son of St'th, 19. 
Jonnuth, kin8?of, onurrs inti> 
a league against Glbeon, 
255. His death, 257. 
Joshobcam the Hacbmonite 

Javan, 38. 

Jcbel-Atahab, 124. 

Jebol ed-lhijjjy, 242. 

-Nablds, 241, 242. 

Jebns (see Jerusalem). 
Jehus*tes, the. 57. 


JECIIOLIAH 


INDKX. 


Jechollah, mother of Uzziah, 
473. 

Jmmlah Jehotiichln). 
Jodidab, motherof Jositth495. 
Jcdtdiah, name of Solomon, 
382. 

Joduih^, a Mcrarite, family 
376. 

Jeh^el, 44B. 

hat<t charge of David's 
"sons, 372. 

Jelioaddan, mother of Araa> 
'/.iali, 466. 

Jelioahaz, eleventh king of 
irivuel, 462, 463. 

-, king of Judah, 501, 502. 

Jfho.iHli (or JounIj'), twellili 
kiriK of Israel, his reign, 
465-467. 

Jehuiadii, 3(4, 374* 

- the high-jnlest, 460, 

463, 4 <^t- 

Jr'hoi.tkini.^kiiig of Judah, 
502. Ilia reign, 503-508. 
Jehi madiib, son < d 1 U'Chub,459. 
Jfhorain (see Jornni). 

- , kb»g of Judah, his 

reign, 455. 45 ^>- 

Jt‘li(jsh;dX'!ith, daughter of 
Jeliorani, 460. 

Jeboshaphat, 374. 

-, king of Judah, sncceftd.s 

to the »riroue, 438. Korms 
at* alliance with Aliah, 439, 
.346, 447. Trips to rcforiu 
liio people, 447, 448. Jlis 
deatJt, 449. 

-, Viillcy of, 400, 449, 

Jehovah, rneuning oi name, 
8,9,17. Ih'Veals liimst It to 
JHosr-s, 108. 

-, Angel, 9,132. Ap|)cars 

to (iidwn, 290. 
Jelu»vah-ui.ssi, 129. 
.lehuvah-shahmi, 290. 

Jehu, king, his reign, 457, 362. 

-iohe proiihet, 435. 

JeliudI, 505. 

Jeiel, scribe of Uzziah, 473. 
Jpplithah, the Ninth Judge, 
299. riio sncrihw of his 
daiighte^^oo. His death, 

Jeremiah the prophet, 4^. 
His I^tinentation for J<i- 
^ial^, 49a Book of, 500, for, 
509, Jlis prophecies, 503, 
505. 506, 50 ‘)» Stf'. 5 ii» 
524, 527. His inipri-on- 
ments, fit, 512. His tn-at- 
ment by Nebncljadnezzar, 
514. Joins Vc’-'daliah, S16. 
Carilfjd U) Kgypti 5«7. 

-. Bo*)k of, 576-573. 

Jericho, 246, 249. Conquered 
by the Israelites, 252, 251. i 
L;itor hiarory of, 266. 
J«rob<>aro, son of Ndmk 415, 
420, Vbions flgain.st, 421. 
——hi# revolt, 428, 429, 
I*ro(:laime4.i king, 429. Ills 
rolgn, 4 H- 434 > 


Jeroboam II., king of Israel, 
ills reign, 467-4^. 
.reruhbnal, new n<ime of Ol- 
deon, 290. 

JoriKsalein, 57. Taken by 
David, 3^, 365. Topo¬ 
graphy of, 398. Plim of, 
399. Taken by Nolmehad- 
nexzar, 504. Besieged by 
Neiaichuduezzar, fit. 
Taken, 51;. Burnt, 514. 
For tilled by Neliemiah, 
543. S44. Peopling -> 1 ', 547. 
Dedienllou of the wall of, 
547 - 

Ji-'nj.Jmh, mother of Jotham, 
47 h 

Joshua the high-priest, 537, 
519 - 

,T«>shimon, the, 162.' 
Jeshurnn, 171. 

Jesse, his s<m I^.vid anointed 
.as king, 332, in. 

Jethel, son of Gideon, 2^, 
Jethro, ic6. Ills visit to 
Moses, 130. 

Je«eb>d, wife of xVhab, 439, 
445. Her dea'h, 458. 
JeziiMd, city of, 444, 445. 
IMain and valley of, 237, 
238 . 499. 

Jimzu, Z45. 

Juab, nephew of David, 335, 
344. Commands the forces 
ol Judah, j6i. Slays Abner, 
362, 363» 365. His viodorles 
over the Kdouiiles, 371, 373, 
374 - t 79 * J 83 , 387-390, 

J<)i, 392. 394 * 390 - 

Jounti, lather of G ideon, 289, 
290. 

—- Cor .Jehoiish), king of 
Judali, son of Ahuziuh, 
crowned, 460. His reign, 
463-465. 

J«>b, the Bo'.ik of, 97‘ 
Jocheb'd, wife of Aiuratu, 
104. 

Joel, son of Samuel, 316, 

-, Book ol, 580. 

Johanan (««e Jelioahaz). 

-, son of Karoah, 517. 

Joktheel, 466. 

Jonah, sent to Jliiieveh, 467, 
468. Book of, 468, 469, 
581. 

Jonatlian the Ijevite, son of 
Gersiborn, 271. 

———, son of Saul, 322. At¬ 
tacks the Pliilistliies, 327, 
328. IBs life saved by the 
people, 329. Hisiiow, 330. 
Ills frietidshi}) with David, 
J39'342- His death, 353. 
—i luvld’s ni'phew, 374. 
Joppa, 245. 

Jorum, son of Toi, 371. 

-, ninth king of Israel, 

reign of, 452-458. 

Jordan, the rivi-r, 245, 246, 
Passage of the, 251. 

-valley, 237.^15. 246 . 


Jus<?ph, birth of, 72. The 
favourlie of his father, 78, 

79. Conspiracy of his bro- 
tliers, 80. Caniedlo Kgypt, 

80, Imprisoned, 8t. In¬ 
terprets Pharaoh’s dreuma, 
82. Marriage of, 83. Ills 
brothel's settle in Egypt, 
84, Receives his father’s 
blessing, 89,93. Death, 94. 
Division of tribe of, 259. 

.Toshuu, lirst. mention of, 129, 

134, 148, 149. (Joiiseerated 
as tlie successor of Moses, 
168, 170. 172. bneceeda, 
Mosos tin le.'ider of ' 
1 srael, 248,249. 11 Is li irnier 
name, ^49. Marches to¬ 
wards the Jordan, 150. 
'I'iikes Jericho, 252. Holds 
the ceremony of tlie Bh^ss- 
ing and the Curse on Mounts 
Geri'/lm and Elial, 254. De¬ 
feats the Aniorites, 255. 
Sulxi'jcs the southern half 
of Palestine, 257. Defeats 
.labin, 257. Commanded 
to divide the land by lot, 
25R. 262. ReciUA'es as hlg 
iidieritunce Tinmalh-st;- 
rah, 262. His e.xhoriation 
U) tlie irilx's, 264. IBs co¬ 
venant with the people, 
265. His death, 266. 

-, Book of, 562, 563. 

Josiah, kingorJud,ah,495-499. 

,Iotliain, son of Gideon, ts- 
cajies wlien his brotiiers 
are stain, 295. Relates a 
parable, 296. 

-, king of Jiulah, 473-474. 

.Tubal, son of Cain, 17. 

Jubilee, 3'ear of, 213. 

Jndiea, 235, 237, 240. At 
the lime of tlio destruction 
of Jerusalem by Rebu- 
ctuKlne/.ziir, 515, 516. 

Judah receive.s ids lather's 
blessing. 90, 91. 'Tribe of, 
takes tlie lead in tlrivliig 
out the heathen nations, 
268. Aids Simeon in rc- 
covisrliig his lot, 269. 

Judah, kingdom of, 426. End 
of, 501. 

Judges, Books of, 267, 563. 

564. 

-, chronology of the pe¬ 
riod of the, 283*286. 

-, the, 228-230. 

-, the earlier, 267-282. 

-, Eli, Samuel, and Sam¬ 
son, 303-316, 

-, the, from Gideon to 

Jephthnb, 289*298. 

-, the, list of their uameSi 

276. 

K 

Kadeh, 147,148. 

Kadesh, 154,155 
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Kedesb, 261. 

KfJron, valley of (see Je- 
liosliapliat). 

Kcnites, ijd. Their settle- 
uieiit 111 the wilderness of 
.ludah, 269. 

Koturah, amcnbine of Abra¬ 
ham, 65. 

Keturalte Arabs, 65, 

Kibroth-hattaavaVi, 14?-I46, 

King, a, demamleii by tlio 
Jews, 228. 

Kings, llootai of, 56J, 566. 

IsiTjalh-hnzolh, i6«. 

Kish. I'alher of Saul, J2I. 

* Kohathltcs. the, 1.97, 198. 

Korali, rebellion of, 152. 


Laban, son of BcUiuel, 64,72. 
His covenniu with Jacob, 
TL 

lAborosoarcliod, king of Ba¬ 
bylon, 524. 

Ijachish, king of, enters Into 
a league against Oibooii, 
255. His dc'iiib, 257. 

-, siege of, 490. 

-, destroyetl, 257. 

Lahai-roi, well of, 64. 

I /!iish (see. 1 kin). 
l*'»ri)b of God, 6j. 
r—. I’aschal, 117. 

Luiiieeh, pulypaiiiy of, 17. 

——, song of, 22. 

—, son of Seili, 20. 

Land of Israel, the, 2 J 5 « 

-of Jehovah, 2J5. 

1 -angnage, Adam endowed 
with, 8, 

I^apidolh, th« husband of 
Deborah, 279. 
leaver, brazen, 187. 

Law, Ikiob ol ilie, discovered 
by Hllkiah, 49-. 

-, Mosaic, 17O-182. 

La\v.s, Civil, of llie Jews, 
230-2 J2. 

-, Criminal, of the •Tews, 

21I. 

-, Constitutional and Poli¬ 
tical, of the .lews, 227. 
liOali, wife of Jacob, 72. 
Ijobanou, 237. 

I.eiini(;l, 423. 

Leprosy, 208. 

liovi, 75. Tribe of, conse¬ 
crated to the priesthood, 
90.135. 

I,evltfs, their suhetUution for 
the flrst-lwrn, 342, 197- 
199. Provision iiitidc ior 
their habitation, 263. 

-under David, 376. 

l-evlticue, Book of, 561 . 
Libnab, city of, destroyed, 
257 . Ucvolt of, 456 . Siege 
of. 49 t. 

Light, 4, 


Lights’' {$ee 
iViist oO* 

T.itimy, the, 2?T. 

Lo>r, iho, 60;, 608. 
liOt, 45, 48,50,5J. Ills escape 
!r'*in So<lom, te. 
liots, tlic feasil of (i;cc i*uriin). 
ijUhiui, ?Q. 

Luz (jjpi? Bethel). 

24?. 

I jydiaiis, the f<). 


Maacah, wife of David, 365. 
-. ^ 79 - 

Miiacluil). nioUier of Asa, 

4t'>. 

-, Reh<>l)oaDi, 450. 

Maasdah, nxler of the Iioum? 
under U/zl^h, 47 

-, son of *iaz, 47 + 

Moab, two-thirds of the pwi- 
jde of, put to death l.y 
David, 370. 

Maeliir - bou - A mmiel, 36 ;, 

387. 

Madi^wlah, cave of, 64, 93. 
241. 

Madal, 38. 

Mahalalt-el, son of Seth. 17, 
19. 

Mahiilath, wile of Rehoboam, 
430. 

Malinnaim, 73, 
Malier-hbalal-hiish-baz, 474. 
.Muhlon, son ot Naomi, 275. 
Mnkked.ali, cave of. 241. 

-, city oi; destroyed, 257. 

Malaehi, 549-S?o. 

-, IkMik of, 584. 

Mature, aluir at, 50. 

—, Ainorite prince, 148, 
Man, creation of. 6, 7. His 
likeness to God, 6. His 
fall. 10. 

Mnnasseh, birth of, 83, 89. 
Qiildreti of, 86. 'I'ribe of, 
168. 

-, h-on of Hi'zckiah, birth 

of, 489. Reign of, 492-495. 
Maneli. the, 595. 590. 
Maiietho, loi. 

iVlaniia, Israelites fini with, 
128, 139 - 

Manitah, father of Samson, 
306. 

Mareshah, ICtbiopions routed 

at, 437- 
Mnssah, 129- 

MalUin, 3'riest of Baal, 460. 
.Muttonlull (Zedekiah), 507. 
Medad, 146. 

Modes, the, 498. 

Mediator, Moses as, 132. 
Afegiddo, battle of, 499, 500. 
Valley of, 288. 

Molchl-shua, son of Saul, 329, 

151 

MeldiiZ'd' k, 5 ft 52. 
Memphis, ic i. 


.Monahem, king of Israel, his 
reign, 470, 471. 

Mi’iiea, king ot Kgypt, 101, 
Mephibof-heth, son of Jona¬ 
than, 363.377. n 8 . .?90- 

Merab, daughter ot Saul, 329, 
340. 

Merarites, the, 197, 

Moriliah, 129. 

Meribah-lviidah, 158. 
Meroduch-bidiidaii, king *bf 
Babylon, 488, 489. 

Meslia, king of Moab. revolt 
from l.srael, 452, 453. 
Mesheth, 520. 

MeshnUemetii, mother of , 
A moil, 49; 

Mes.clali, lirst prophc'cy of 
the, 12. Promises of the, 
inv.iivi-d in the divine 
wortl.s to Abraham, 48. 
Melliuscluh, 20. 

Micab and the Dapite^ story 
of, 270. 271. 

-, son of Mephlboshoib. 

378. 

-, Book of, 582. 

Alicaiuii, the propiiet, 447. 
Alic.liaiah. itu; sciit.M% 505. 
Michal, dunglitcr of Saul, 329, 
340, 341. 147 - 

•-, wife ol |)avid, 362. 

MicbrDH>h, 327. 

Midianites. 1^4. Slaughter 
of the, 163. 

Migdol, 138, 139. 

“ Aliloilm, crown of,” 382. 

Mile, b\>iii.si), 605. 

Slinchab, 203. 

Miracles of Moses and Aaron. 

III. 

Miriam, T04.105. Her oppo¬ 
sition to Moses, 147. Her 
death, 157. 

AtishacI, 505, 520. 

Alitbredaib, treassurer of 
Cyrus, 535* 4A 

Mlzjieb, well of, 438. “ 

Mizni.iu, 39, 

Aloab, origin of race of, 6a 

-., territory of, 162. 

-, cities of, razed, 453. 

Moabite.s, 66, 67,168. 
Mouaivhy, Hebrew', establish¬ 
ment of liic, 228. 

Money, Hebrew, 595. 

Moon, first HiiiM'arance of 
the, 5. 

Moriah, origin of the name, 
? 9 J- 

-, Mount, 4ix>. 

Morde&ti, 54(^541. 

Moses, birth m, 104. Adopted 
by I ’haraoh's daugliter, 105. 
iH'i'idos to cast in liis lot 
with his own people, 104. 
Kills an tlgyptian, 106. 
Commanded to lead the 
Israelites out of Kgypt, 
107, 108, Ibg. Oppreswed 
by 1 ‘hiirat'h, no. God ap¬ 
pears to him on Mount 
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Sinai, iji, IJ2. Called 
into the cloxid, IJ4. UiK»a 
a socoiul time into ttie 
Mount, ij6,»17. Hla dls- 
obmlieofe, i?7. Btossing; 
of, 169, Curse of, 

ijp. Song of, 169,«70, 
I7*j*5'hree discourwja of. 

i&U^'Peath of, 171. Ills 
dfiariictcr, 172-175. 

Books lil, 558-5^2. 

A‘ 

N 


Naamah, mother of Kebo- 
btiam, 421. 

Nnaman'b It prosy, 454. 

N*aba), srorv of, ^46, J47. 
Nabt^nadiUss (see NubiHifdUj^), 
Nal)oat»diis, king of Hubykm, 
52?, 526. 

Nal>ofwdii,ss 5 ^n kioK of Baby¬ 
lon, 499. 504. 

Naboth, 445* 

Nadal) sot-H (bx!, 1J4. Doath 
of, 142. 

, son of Jeroboam, his 
4 H- 

Naha^, Ammonite, j2f, 
.?7I. Draih of, 

Nahor, 45. 4^- 

Nahum, Uie prophet, 500. 

Prophcci<»s of, 498. 

-— ■, t^)ok of, 582. 

Name, the, 9. 

Naf)mi, 275, 276, 

I 4 nphthal) receives his fa- 
tlier's blesying, 92. 

Nathan, the prophet, .J|?, 
169. J70- chftrjje of 

^ifomon, J72. Sent to 
denonnw* David’s sin, j8o, 
?8i, jq4. J95- 

NazHriics, instiiul Son of order 
of the, 141. 

NehM^tiT. 

Neb^thadnezzar, 504, 505, 
507, JcS. 'I’nk<>!4 jeru- 
Sttlem, 51?. Ilia n liiilons 
with I hirilt'l, 520*52J. Mad¬ 
ness. 521*.. 

Nebuzar-^ilrtn, 51J, 514, 516. 
N**by SainwiI, jit* 

Necho (sec I’liaraoh-Nccboh). 
Nehemitth, 54^*549, 

-, Book <*f, 570. 

Nchashta, mother of Jehol- 
aebin, 507. 

Nehushnm (see Serpent). 
Nejd, desert of, 160. 
Nephllim, the, ^ 

NerigUssar, king of Babylon, 


J» 4 - 

Natblnlra. iftl. 

New Moon, r«aat of the, 212. 


Night. 4. 

Nimrod, 41. 

Nineveh, foundation of, 41. 

Siege of, 498. '* 

Nima (am Abib). 

Nitocria, 527. 


Noachtc precepts, 29. 


! 

i 

I 


No;tdin 1 i thi* propbeU^^s, ‘>44 

Noah, 2 J, 25-?I, Dosccndunirf 
of, ^4. J?, 56. 'ruble of 
nutiousdt\sceiKk'(l from thu 
Rons of, 16. 

Noil, land ot, 16, 

Nnkb Hawy, X5o. 

Nunibers, Book of, 561, 562. 


ObadJah, ffovornor of Ahab's 
hniise, 4 T9, 441. JVopht‘cy 
of, 5 * 5 - 

-, Botik of, 58r. 

Obeii. son t)f Boaz and Rutlh 
2 *’6. ^ ^ 
OUxl-fdon), tbe Giftitp, tho 
ark in bis fuAiso. }67, 
Made chief door-keeper, 
J69. # 

Oblations (see Sncrificea). 
Oboth, 161. 

O'led the prophet, 475. 
Offerings (see .SacriticfB). 

Og, king, 121. 162, i6j. 

Old Tesfiunent canon, 555 
Olives, Mount, of, 400. 

Omcr, the, 225 , 6^. 608. 
Omrl, (l.vna-sty of, 427. 

-, king of Israel, reign of, 

4?5» 4?b* .i'h(r btaUiies of, 
4 Jb. 

Otio, 245. 

Ophel, tower of, 474* 

Opiiir, 417. 421, 422. 

Orel.) I he chieft iin, 29, 

Or-fali (see. lir). 

«^rnan t.>.■«'<? Araunah). 

Orpah, 275. 

Oshen (see .loshua). 

-, 148. 

Obines, uncle of Xerxes, 541. 
Othniel, 260, 269. 'I’ho Kiivt 
Judge, 277. 


Palestine, name of, 215. Geo¬ 
graphy of, 2,6, srq. 

Palm, the, 602. 

Palmyra (see radmor). 
Paradise, 7. 

Paran, desert of, 127. Wil* 
ilerness ot, 145. Israelites 
in the, 147. 

f’arnsang, Persian, 605. 
Partition oi the nations, J7- 
40. 

Paschal Lamb, 217, 220, 
225. 

Paslmr, priest, 50 j, 

Passover, institu ton of Feast 
of the, 116, 117. Meaning 
of the, 225. 'I’he, 2«.5. 219. 
The Second, nr Little, 219. 
The, kept by Ifezekiah, j 

4 ' 37 * I 

Patrlarebal government, to. j 
-period, revjf'w of, 96. , 


P.itriarchs, tables of the ante¬ 
diluvian and post-dilu*.'i»\n, 
18, 4t. 

Pckaii, king of Israel, 471, 

478 . 

Pekahlii]i, king of Israel, 
Peleg, t9. 

Pelethites (see ChercHiites), 
Peiilnnuh, wife of Kik&nah, 
tii. 

PoiUteuch. 558*562. 
iVtiiecost, the Kejist of, 215 
219, 220. 

Pcuurl, city of; its inbu- 
iataiits sl.iin by Gideon, • 
29?. 

IV.or, 166, 
l‘i‘rez-U'/.zab, J67. 

IViizzltes, the, 56. 

I’ansl.m empire, foundation 
of the, 524. 

-kings, 518 , 5t9. 

Petra, 15 . 5 , 157. 

Pharaoh, title of, 80. 
i’haraoh’a command to de¬ 
stroy the ncw-btirn sons of 
the Israelites, 104. 

Pharaoh’s dreams, 82. 
Pltaraoh-hopbra, king of 

Kgypt, 511. 

Pharaoloneohuh, king of 

Kgypt, 499.502.504. 
Philistla, 2J5, 2J7, 244. 
Philistines, their settlement 
In B<?er-hheba, 60,69. Tlu lr 
origin, 1*7, 318. .Sulidued 
by llavi.l, 170. 

Phinciias, stm of Kleazar, 167. 
26 J. 

-, son of Eli, 312. 

Phoenicia, 237. 

I’huttib, servant of Gideon, 
292. 

PInit, 19. 

l*i-lialilrotb, 125, 138, 139. 
Pisgah, j6i. 

I’limies of Egypt, 112-11R. 
Plain, destruction of cities 
of the, 66. 

Poetical l)Ook3, the, 585- 

587. 

Pools of Solomon, 241, 
Potiphar, 80, 81. His wife, 
81. 

Potiplierah, father of Joseph's 
wife, 8?. 

Priest, .High, 192-195. 

IMests, High, liislory of the, 
199-201. 

-, the, 195-197* 

Prfestbowl, Institution of the. 
192. 

Prophets, companies 
schools of the, 316, 359’ 

-, the, 572. 

-. the Fotir Great, 574 * 

580, 

-, the Twelve Minor, 58o* 

585. 

Proselytes, 2tr. 

Proverbs. Bo«)k of, 421, 424* 

“ Psalms, 37 '^’ 
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Psalms of David, n-f 

-, Book of, 585-587. 

Psamelek, king of Egypt, 
495- 

rsainmellclnis II., king of 
510 . 

Puah,104. 

Put, king of Assyria, attacks 
Israel, 470,47 K 
Panon, 161. 

Purim, tbo feast of, 224. 


Qnails, given to the Israelites, 
146. 

B 

Riib-sarls, 490. 

lUb.sbakeh, 490. 

llacbel, wife of Jacob, 72. 

Her death, 75. 

Kiihub. 250, 252, 255. 
Pamalhuim>Zopbim, jii. 
Ranieses, city ot; 124. 

-, the (Sreat, loi. 

Kanioth, 26?. 

liiunolh-gili'ad, battle of, 447- 
lias el-Mukiitta, fountain of, 
242. 

-, Nakliflra, 217. 

-, Sufsaieh, I JO. 

Rt'bfkah, wife t)f Isaac, 64; 

her deceit, 70, 71. 
Jlediabltes, (light of the, 504, 
lltsl Sea, ftiicampment by 
the, 127, 

Reed, the, 602. 

Reboboani, son of Solomon, 
421. Ills character, 428. 
Ilis reign, 428-4JO. 
Reholx>th, foundation of, 41. 

Well of, 70. 

Rebuin, 579. 
lloU'jise of prisoners, 219. 
Ilepbttim, race of the, 10 j. 
Hephldim. 128. Battle in, 
129. 

Itesen, foundation of, 41. 
Reuben, saves Joseph’s life, 
80. Receives his futh'.r's 
blessing, 90. 
tribe of, t68, 

Ueuol (see .fethro). 

Rezlri, king of Damascu-*, 
attacks JuiUb,474. Retreat 
„ of, 475. Death, 475. 

Kezon founds the Syrian 
kingdom of Damascus, 420. 
Rizpah, concubine of Saul, 
578. 

Rod of Aaron, 15 j. 

Rod of Moses, 108, 109,129. 
Ruth, 275, 276. 

--, Book tif, 267, 274. 56J, 

564. 

S 

Sabbath, festivals connected 
with the, 209*214. InstLlu- 


I tion of the, 6. Revival of • 
the, 123 . 

Sabbatic year, 208, 212, 21?. 

Sabitiitical Month and the 
Feast of TruuiiK'ts, 212. 

Saercti Seasons. 209. 

vSjvcrifice, Isaac’s, 62, 6j. 

- , place of, O7. Of living 

aiiimabi, 12. 

Sacrifices and Oblations, 201- 
205. 

Sagan, the, 195, 

Salathiel, 508. 

Sak m. 57. 

Saiiu<'a iiiarrus ILihab, 25J. 

Saiiiiiria, 217, 241. Capital 
of, built by Omri, 4J5. 

!Si(.gcji>f, 454.480- 

Samtiritaus, 481, 482. Ivrect 
a teinph* fin Mount Oeri- 
zim, 552, 55J. 

Samson, ^0 Fourteentli 
Judge, jbb-jio. Chrono¬ 
logy of (see Kli). 

Siinmel, the Fifteenth Judge, 

310-j 16. Ilia connexion 
with Saul, J20-J26. Ilis 
death, ?46. Chi'onolog>' of 
(.see Kli). 

-, First and Second Books 

of. JJJ. 5bl, 5 ^ 5 . 

I Siinballat the lloronitc, 54?, 
5 - 14 - 

&inhfdrini, tbe, 140,194,2 ;o. 

Saracus, king of Assyria, 498. 

Sarai, wife of Abraham, 48, 
49,54 Her niune changed, 
55. Oives birth to Isotic, 
6t. Dt'ath of, 6j. 

Sarah, wife of Abraham (see 
Sand). 

Sardanapalus If., 495. 

Sargon, king of Assyria, 4B0, 
486, 487, 489. 

Stiron (see Sharon). 

Sattm, II. 

Saul, pedigree of, J 57 . Reign 
of, 321-.15j. 

Surpe-goat, 222, 22 j. 

Seriplures, the, 557. 

Sf'ab, the, 606, 6c8. 

Se.a.s 5. 

Seba ifiar, 124. 

Segub, son of Kiel, 25?. 

Seir, Mount (see Edom). 

Sennacherib, 482, 484, 487, 
489, 490, 491. Death of, 

Seraiah, father of Ezra, 54 *- 

-, son of Neriali, 509, 513. 

- , (see Sheva). 

Serbul, Mount, 128. 

Serpent, the, 10, ij. 

-, Brazen, 160, 161. 

Serpemts, fiery, 160,161. 

Setli, 17. ilis descendants, 
16-20. 

Sethi 1 ., 101. 

.Sethib* race, 22, 24. 

Sluidracb, 520. 

Shfilluui, son of .Tal>c..h, 
usurps the crown of lsn.el. 
470. • 


Shalium, keeper of the sacred 
vestments, 497. 
Shalmanesiir mug of Assyria, 
479 . 480. 

Shuingar, the. Third Judge, 
278. 

Shanunah, son of^gec, the 
Ilararite, .174. 

-, son of Jesse, j3?^6 

iSiwphan, the scrilx*, 49^ 
Sharezer, son of Sennach 1 ||^ 
492 

Sharon (see Philistia). 

-, plain of, 244. 

Shaved), 57. 

Sheaf of Harvest, the first, 
218. 

Sh*'ba, son of Bichri, rebel¬ 
lion of, J90, 391. 

-, the queen of, 418. 

-, well of. “jO. 

Shelma, scril)c under Heze- 
kiaii, 478. * * 

Sheehetn, city of, 75, 242, 
263. 

-, v.illoy of, 48,49 

Shechiiudi, the, 183. 

ShefcLih (see Philistia). 
S.'iekt'l, tlie, 595, 599. 
Sliekinah, the, ii8. 

Siiom. 25, JO. 

— , race of, J8-41. 

Sheuiaiah, the prophet, 429, 

410., 54 t- 

-, the Nehelamite, 509. 

She^hutiiih, sou of David, 

Sho.shba7,zar (see Zcrubbabel). 
Sheva. 374. 

Shcw-bre.ad, 205. 

-, 'Dible of. i 38 . 

Shiiuoah, lifivid’s brother, 
J 74 - 

Shimei, the son of Gera, 386, 
389, 390. His death, 396. 

-, son of Kish, 507. 

Sliimshui, 519 - C> 
Shinar, 39. 

-, plain of, 41. 

Shipiirab, 104. 

Shishafc, king of Egypt. 420. 
Makes an ^......expedition 

agfiinst JernsaKtSi^ 430. 
Sbobi, eon of Nahash, 387. 
Shophacb, 379. 

Sichem (see .Shechonj). 

Sihon, 123,16 J. Kingdom of, 
162. 

Siloara, ixiol of, pouring out 
water of the, 221. 

Simeon, 75. His imprisoii- 
ment, Receiv<« bis 

father’s l»lessing, 90. 

— , tribe-of, jissoclatiKl with 
Judah in driving out the 
heath<'n nations, 268. 

Sinai, 107,119-121. Wilder* 
ness of, 130. 

Siscra, 278'28a 
Sitnab, wclrof, 69. 

.Sivau, 219. 

Slave, Hel>rew, 2^3, 23 «. 
Slaves, 231. 
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So, king of 480. 

Sodom, destruction of, 51^ 60, 
66. Wick^dnoss of, 50, 
Spoiling of, 51. 

Solomon, birtii of, jSi. lio- 
coi\<‘s bis father’s chiirge 
buUji a house for Ji.*- 
\\ovjj0' , ?y,4. Proclainu'd 
^ M?. His reign, 401- 
Marries Pharaoh’s 
Kiighter, 402, Q<Mrs ap- 
Ji^pearanee to him in a dr<'ain, 
40}. lloceives Uk* gift of 
wisdom, 405. His decision 
in the ca.se of tlje two 
women, 404, His magni* 
ficetice, 405. I\TM>naI qua¬ 
lities, 405. Builds the 
'IVinple, 407, 408. llis 
p.ilace, 4141;. His other 
buildings, 414. His throne, 
417, 418, His faults, 419. 
Ilia aeath^42i, 

, Book of the A<ds of, 
421. 

-, paltco. of, plan of, 414. 

-, Son of, 422, 42J- 

. ■, writings of, 422. 

Son, the, i. 

Song of the three Holy 
Children, 479. 

Span, the, 062. 

Stars, first appearance of the, 

5. 

Stations in the Wilderness, 

t?8 . 

Strangers amongst the Jews, 1 

2?I. ! 

Succoth, 124. ' 

• . city of, its inh.'ibitants | 

cha&tisrsi by (Jid'-on, 29?. 
Succoth-benoth, god of Baby- ; 

Ion, 4a4. i 

Sue*, GuJf of, 124, I2f. I 

Sun, first a}»p<*ar;uico of the, ' 
5 - ! 

Suh.'jjjjab. history of, 5"9. i 
Syn.igogue, the Great, 554. j 
Synixgogues, 5 ?6. ! 

.Syriac language, 454. i 

Syrians, David's defeat of the, | 
17 1 - B fifiiin ie triiiutary to j 
Davidj^if^ Defea^ by ! 
laroel, 446. '* 


Taberah, 14J. 

Tabernacle, a>vered with the 
cloud, 117. Cloud lifted 
from it, 141. 

-. First, 185. 

-, history of the, 191. 

-—•, made after the. pattern 
shown to Moses, 117. 

—— of the Congregation, i j6. 
—the, 18J-190. 

, the, set «j> at Shiloh, 
261. • 

Tabftniacles, Feast of, \2j, 
212 , 2 t}, 215, 220 - 222 . 
Tables of stone, 1 ^4, tjf. 


rubor, 142. 

Taduiov, built by Solomon. 
416. 

I'a'lent, the, 495, 599, 600. 
Tamar, daughter of David. 

164. 182 , JP.J. 

Taihhish, ^8. 

Tatnai, Persian goveniqr, 5 {9. 1 
Tokoali, “ wise woman " of, 
|8J. ! 

Temple, building of (he, 407, I 
408. Description of the, j 
408-412. Plan of the, 410, f 
I >edi(yit,ion of the, 412, 41 ?. j 
llebuilding of the, und-T 1 
Cyrus, 5J4-518. l)e.'‘cri|»- j 

tion of the temiilo of | 
Zerubbalxd, 54J. . . f 

Ten Comiiuindinents, in. ! 
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